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IN the draft outline recently. published, the 
Third Plan has been presented as a series of 
proposals and recommendations. These are in- 
tended to serve as a basis for further discussion 
and thinking on the Plan and to assist in the 
preparation of detailed proposals, in working 
out a careful phasing for all important projects 
and in ensuring effective implementation. From 
the wider -aspect of public understanding and 
the mobilisation of the national effort, the Plan 
could equally be presented as a series of key 


- problems on which the nation would need to 


make up its mind and set to work. 


There has been a marked degree of continu- 
ity in the thinking which has gone into each 


of our three five year plans.-Each plan provides’ 


for an enlargement of the efforts which have 
preceded it, takes into account the lessons 
gained from the earlier experience, and. suggests 
fresh emphasis in respect of problems which 
are unsolved or have become more pressing. 
This is to be expected, both because emancipa- 
tion from the deep-rooted problems of poverty 
is a long drawn-out process, and because each 
plan is set against certain perspectives of deve- 
lopment over a much longer period of 15 or 
20 years. ; 


Nevertheless, the appearance of continuity 
which our plans offer may lead us astray in 
relation to, the, Third Five Year Plan; for, in 
.recent years, the total picture against which we 
have to measure our plans has changed greatly. 
"There are new pressures within the country 
itself which lend an urgency to the rate and 
pattern of economic growth. Externally, a 
variety of new factors confront us—a greatly 
increased pace of- technological and scientific 


change, involvement in complex economic rela- `- 


tionships with many countries, larger burdens 
of defence and others. All these considerations 
make the next few years a period more critical 
than any since the country attained indepen- 
dence. 4 


In this introduction, an attempt is made to 





The problem - 


list some of the key tasks that lie ahead, which 
Should compel us even to re-examine the as- 
sumptions with which we function and to 


resolve upon a more intense and sustained effort. - 


to reach—and indeed to surpass—the goals now 
envisaged. 


The nature of the challenge to be met in 
the Third Plan could perhaps be described under 
three heads: (a) preliminary assumptions, - 
(b) framework of the Plan and (c) problems 
ahead. 2 


Since, in a field so large as this, some mea- 
sure of selection has to be made under (a) and 
(b) we may refer in particular to the following 
aspects, and close with a few brief observations 
in respect of (c). 


(a) Preliminary assumptions: 
(1) perspective of economic development; 
(2) population growth; 
(3) the economic structure and the pattern 
of development. 


(b) Framework of the Plan: 


(1) objectives and priorities; 

(2) size of the plan; 

(3) distribution of outlay and investment; 

(4) agriculture; 

(5) development of 
transport; | 

(6) education and social services; 

(7) financing of the plan. 


industry, power and 


ASSUMPTIONS 


(1) Perspective of economic development. | 


' Both the First and the Second Plans were pre- 


sented as stages in a scheme of development 
extending over a fairly long period. From the 
economic aspect, three long-term aims have 
been set. These are (i) the doubling of national 
income between 1950-51 and 1967-68, (ii) the 
doubling of per capita income between 1950-51 
and 1973-74 and (iii) the reduction in the pro- 
portion of the population dependent on agri- 


at 


^ 


` 


culture from about 71% in 1951 and about 69-70% 
at present to about 60% by the end of the fifth 
plan (1975-76). Я 


With the growth of population at the rate 
now estimated, the realisation of the second and 
third aims will be far from easy. Yet, in them- 
selves, the targets envisaged are modest enough 
and do not correspond to a rate of economic 
growth which may at all be considered unusual. 
Over the 10 years, 1951-61, with an ‘increase in 
population estimated at about 69 million, the 
change in the proportion of the population 
dependent on agriculture has been quite meagre, 
and increase in national income by about 42% 
will be aécompanied by increase in per capita 


income and in: per capita consumption of only. 


. 20 and 162 respectively. 


If there is continuous economie growth of 
over 5% per annum over the next three plan 
periods, on given assumptions as to popu- 
lation growth, the doubling of per capita income 
should be feasible; but the actual level reached 
will still be among the very lowest in the world. 
On the question of reducing the proportion of 
the population dependent on agriculture to a 
level sueh as 60$, in fact too little is known 
in & quantitative 'sense of the impact of 
different measures of development and, for the 
time being, a large question mark would appear 
to hang on this, issue. / К 


The long-term prospects of development 


turn on the question of population growth even: 


more tham on such basic aspects as the pattern 
of development and, beyond an indispensable 
minimum, on the’ overall rate of economic 


: growth. | 


(2) Population growth. There has been a. 


significant change in the assumptions concern- 


ing population growth since the publication of ! 


the Second Plan. The following. table sets out 
the estimates of population growth prepared by 
the Central Statistical Organisation (C.S.O.) for 


f 


: . с IR 
current use as compared with those given in the . 


Second Plan: 


(in millions) 


1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 1976 
Second Plan 
estimates 
C.S.O. estimates 


362 384 408 434 465 500 


The projections of the Central Statistical 
Organisation assume the following trends in 
birth, death and growth rates: ` 


^ (per 1000 per annum) 

1951-56 1956-61 1961-66 1966-71 1971-76 
Birth 
rate 41.7 40.7 39.6 32.9 21.3: 
Death i Айу. 
rate 25.9 21.6 18.2 13.9 12.6 
Growth : à р 
rate 15.8. 19.1 21.4 19.0 14.7 


' 


It is obvious tbat rapid economic develop- 
ment and rapid population growth can not, in 
the conditions of the Indian economy, go to- 
gether. The objective must be to stabilise the 
population, that is, to bring about a sharp 


reduction in the birth rate in keeping with the . 


inevitable decline in the death rate. The family 
planning programme, which must involve a 
wide-spread change in attitudes among. men and 
women, has thus a fundamental place in the 
next three plan periods. 


(3) The economie structure of the pattern . 


of development. 'The dràft outline has stated 
afresh the objective of the socialist pattern of 
Society. Accordingly, the emphasis is on safe- 
guarding the interests of the weaker sections of 
the community, creating conditions of equality 
of opportunity, enlarging the public sector and 
the cooperative 'sector, while utilising to the 
advantage of the community as a whole the 
resources and initiatives of the private sector, 


362 391 431 480 528 568 
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and ensuring the widespread diffusion of the 
benefits of development. 


From now on it is necessary to focus greater 
attention on the practical measures which need 
to be taken to achieve these aims. There are 
factors implicit in the process of development, 
in the role assigned to.the private sector and 
in the dependence on external assistance which 
may tend to impede the realisation of these 
aims, and of which due account will need to be 
taken. 


The Third Plan, like the First and the 
Second, is guided by a conception of the eco- 
nomic structure which has lately been challenged 
specially from the right, and the question arises 
whether in the face of obvious difficulties this 
conception will be realised quickly enough or 
may miss its historic moment. 


In its rural aspect, it envisages a cooperative 


economy in which the .community exerts 
a steadily increasing role, and which is achieved 
largely through persuasion and voluntary 
action. It is the purpose of land reform, sup- 
ported by intensive agricultural development, 
cooperation and village industries, to bring 
about a democratic and progressive rural eco- 
nomy. There are winds blowing in contrary 
directions which will need to be reckoned with 
courage during the next two or three years. The 
success of the Plan in rural areas will largely 
determine the pattern of development in urban 
areas as well. 


In the field of industry, the five year plans 
have sought a structure in which large and 
small units in urban and rural areas are fully 
integrated, while basic and heavy industries are 
developed rapidly and the public sector fulfils 
a dominant role. These patterns of develop- 
ment flow somewhat naturally from the eco- 
nomic and political situation in the country, but 
the prospects of their being sustained as 


national objectives will depend upon the rate at 
which the economy grows. 


FRAMEWORK 


(1) Objectives and Priorities. The Third 
Plan has been formulated with the following 
aims: 


(i) to secure during the plan period a rise in 
national income of over 5% per annum, the 
pattern of investment being designed also 
to sustain this rate of growth during sub- 
sequent plan periods; 


(ii) to achieve self-sufficiency іп foodgrains, 
and increase agricultural production to 
meet the ‘reauirements of industry and 
exports; н 


(i) to expand basic industries like steel, fuel, 
and power and establish machine-building 
capacity, so, that the requirements of fur- 

- ther industrialisation can be-met within a 
period of 10 years or so mainly from the 
country’s own resources; + 


Яу) to utilise to the fullest extent possible the 
manpower resources of the country and to 
ensure a substantial expansion in employ- 
ment opportunities; and 


(v) to bring about a reduction of inequalities 
in income and wealth and a more even 
distribution of economic power. 


These objectives will be widely accepted. It 
is worth considering, however, whether, having 
regard to the low living levels in the country 
and the progress being currently achieved in a 
number of other economies, an increase of 
national income of over 5% per annum is really 
stfficient. In other words, the circumstances, of 
the country appear to call for an even larger 
effort, and the issue to be faced is how best this 
cen be secured in terms of Indian values and 
cenditions. 


Priorities in the Third Plan are perhaps less 
sharply drawn than in the earlier plans, This 
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is because with the progress already realised in 
agriculture, industry and social services, further 
development.has to proceed in a more balanced, 
comprehensive way. There is significance espe- 
cially in the promise that the pace of advance. 
in agriculture, in mass education and in the 
diffusion of skill will in no case be permitted to 
suffer for want of resources. The emphasis on 
the mobilisation of rural manpower has also 
far- -reaching importance. 


, (2) Size of the. Plan. The Plan envisages a 
total investment of Rs. 10,200 crores, besides ‘a 
current outlay of Rs. 1,050 crores. Of the invest- 
ment, Rs. 6,200 crores fall within the public 


sector and Rs. 4,000 crores within the private { 


sector, private industry accounting in the latter 
for an investment of Rs. 1,000 crores. These 
magnitudes of total investment and outlay are T 
to be regarded as a minimum rather than as an 
outer limit. For, besides certain projects which 
might need to be taken up if the approximate 
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contingencies arise, in a number of fields in- 
volving mainly the use of internal resources, the 
targets which are considered essential may. well 
call for larger butlays. It is desirable to 
emphasise this, so that,the country may be pre- 
pared for a bigger rather than for a smaller 
effort. 


43) Distribution of Outlay add Tivesiment: 
The table below sets out the distribution of 
outlay and investment . proposed in the Third 
Pian 


' If the outlays in the public sector under the 
Second.and the Third Plans are compared, it 
will be seen that the allotments for agriculture 
and irrigation increase from 21.3 to 23.1%, those 
for industry, power and transport, including in- 
ventories, diminish from 60%:to about 59% and 
those for social services change from 18.7 to 
17.22. The total provision in each of these 
groups is considerably larger in the Third Plan 
and, even within the group of social services, 





Group V. plan 
: ‘outlay | 
1. Agriculture, 
minor irrigation & ы ә 
community development 1025 
2. Major and medium ; d 
irrigation ' ' 650 
3. Power, ^ - 2 925 
4, Village & 
' small industries ` 250 
5. Industry & К ` 
minerals  '^ i 1500 
6. Transport & | ' 
` communications | 1450' 
1. Social services 1250 
8. Inventories 200 
9. Total 7 ( 1250 








А (Rs. Crores). 
ubli t : 

p с зе ор private total 
current investment sector invest- 
outlay investment ment 
'. 850 675 — 800 1475 

10 640 — 640 
— 925 , 50 975 
90 160 215 435 
-- 1500 1000 2500 
— 1450 200 1650 
600 650 1075 1725 
— 200 600 800 . 
1050 6200 4000 10200 
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education in particular is given a much bigger 
place in developing than іп the earlier plans. 


The scope for changes in these allocations 
would appear to be only marginal, since the 
allocations reflect a careful assessment of needs 
in relation to the estimates of resources. 


(4) Agriculture. Much of the success of the. 


Plah and the stability of the economy will 
depend upon the fulfilment of the agricultural 
targets which envisage an overall increase of 
30 to 33% and in foodgrains of 33 to 40%. By far 
` е most important step in the coming months 
wil be the preparation by individua] develop- 
ment blocks and 'districts of their local agri- 
cultural plans. This is a difficult task on which 
public attention should be focussed as fully as 
possible. 


Large programmes of irrigation and soil 
conservation and dry farming, seed multiplica- 
' tion, - application of fertilizers and manures, 
intensifieation of extension activities and the 
preparation: of village and block production 
plans have been indicated. If this approach to 
agricultural planning is carried out enthusiasti- 
cally, the prospects of achieving the agricultural 
targets can be rated as good. 


(5) Development of Industry. If agriculture 
presents a challenge to India's democracy inter- 
nally, the programmes for industry call for a 
measure of assistance from the more advanced 
countries which will doubtless test their ability 


' t0-participate in the efforts of one of the major 


underdeveloped areas in the world. The targets 
include, for instance, 10.2 million tons, of Steel 
ingot capacity, 97 million tons of coal, one mil- 
ion tons of nitrogen fertilizers, 13 million .tons 
of cement and 11.8 million kw of electricity. 
Without these targets being realised, the eco- 
пошу will not be able to achieve self-reliance 
and self-sustaining growth early enough. 


Yet, there is a considerable degree of 
uncertainty over this part of the Plan. A sensi- 
tive -issue, ‘therefore, is how far the more 


1 
V о 
advanced countries and international insti- 
tutions, each according to its resources, will 
accept definite commitments for assisting speci- 
fied projects, so as to facilitate systematic 
planning and execution. From this aspect, the 


' consultations which may take place during the 


next few months wil be of great importance. 
These will encompass not only the programme 
for industry, but also to a large extent those 
pertaining to power and transport. 


(6) Education and Social Services. A nation 
can scarcely spend too much on the education 
of its citizens and the Third Plan is an earnest 


attempt to speed up progress in this field. The 
‘provision of full, free and compulsory education 


to the age-group of 6- 11 years, the orientation of 
secondary education towards science and уоса- 
tional training, the strengthening of facilities 
for the teaching of science and the expansion 
of engineering and technological ‘education at 
all levels are measures of far- reaching signi- 
ficance by which, if the country so resolved; 
progress could surely be more rapid than the 
Plan proposes. 


Similarly, not a little importance attaches - 


to. the: successful execution of thé programme of 
local development works for enabling all rural 
areas to provide themselves with certain ‘mini- 
mum amenities, notably, an adequate supply of 
drinking water, roads connecting each village to 
the nearest main road or railway station, and 
the village school building which may also serve 
as & community centre and provide facilities for 
the village library.' Very high priority will also 
attach to the programme for family planning, 
in which there must be an all-out effort at 
every! point in the social fabric. 


There are some facets of social services for 
which the draft outline can not be said to pro- 
vide adequately, more especially, housing for the 
lower income groups and certain parts of the 
health programme. It is to be hoped that by 
stimulating local effort and the work of munici- 
pal bodies to a greater extent, ways can be found 
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for enlarging upon the present targets in these 
and other allied flelds. 


. (T) Financing of the Plan. This aspect of 
the Plan has been given careful consideration, 
but in its nature it leaves open some basic 
questions. The Plan envisages certain receipts 
under heads such as balance from revenues on 


.the basis of existing. taxation, surpluses from 


public enterprises and loans and small savings. 
Will these expectations be realised? Will in- 
creases in non-developmental outlays be kept 
under sufficient control? Will the Union and 
State governments ensure additional taxation 
to the order of Rs. 1,650 crores? Will even this 
amount of additional taxation be sufficient? 
Will stable price levels be maintained, if need 
be, with the help of physical controls and a 
system of State-cum-cooperative trading in 
foodgrains? And finally, will external assist- 
ance to the order of Rs. 2,600 crores (in addi- 
tion to receipts under PL 480) materialise? 


This aspect makes India’s Third Plan an 
issue.of wider, international concern. Doubtless, 
through achieving larger increases in agricul- 
ture and by expanding exports, the country can 
and should set higher targets for itself in 
earning its own foreign exchange for develop- 
ment and paying its way to a larger extent than 
the Plan at present suggests. The minimum 


.needs are to secure machinery and equipment 


to the value of Rs. 1,900 crores for projects in 
the Plan, components, intermediate goods to the 
order of Rs. 200 crores for the production of 
capital goods within the country, and assistance 
to cover what appears to be a likely gap in the 
balance of payment amounting to about Rs. 500 


crores. 


PROBLEMS AHEAD | 
With the experience which has been gained 


' during the first two plans, a new plan will not 
"itself be sufficient to produce a feeling of 
“exhilaration. For this there are two reasons. 


The first is that until there has been a marked 
improvement in the levels of living and in the 


general economic conditions in the country, a 


' plan of economic development is bound to 


present certain negative aspects. For instance, 


-if the Third Plan is not quite able to reach an 


employment target that will take care of at 
least the new entrants into the labour force or 
offers only a long-term approach to the prob- 
lem of balanced regional growth or proceeds 
on what is perhaps a halting view of the prob- 
lem of reducing inequalities of income and 
wealth, this is very largely on account of the 
present state of the economy, the inherent 
difficulty of accelerating the rate: of develop- 
ment beyond a point, and the inability to 
provide at once for the internal and external 
resources needed for a larger measure of 
growth. 


The second reason is that as a democracy 
becomes more mature the accent shifts from 


the formulation of plans to their practical . 


execution and to the quick realisation of their 
aims as part of the texture of everyday life. In 
turn, this calls for determined measures to 
overcome the deficiencies in administration and 
to enlist the cooperation and participation of 
the people in all branches of activity. 


In other words, more than any other factor, 
the success of the Third Plan and, indeed of 
the whole process of democratic development, 


"wil turn very largely on the attainment of 


effective equality of opportunity, on the build- 
ing up of a concept of citizenship which is at 
once forward-looking and responsible, on creat- 
ing attitudes favourable to national development 
and social cohesion, and on the development of 
human and economic relations within the 
community based on the rejection of the tradi- 
tional prejudices of caste, religion, status, class 
and education. 


Herein lies the crux of the problem of rapid 


and balanced development in a society which. 


seeks to become dynamic, while conserving the 
best of the past and assuring the rights of 
freedom and personality to all its members. . 
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LET us take stock of the achieve- 
ments and shortzomings of the 
Second Five: Year Plan before we 
introduce ourselves to the Third 
, Plan. The. aehlevements- of the 
Second.Five Year Plan are not in- 
conspieuous, judged by the rate of 
growth and the increase in the 
production.of strategic commodi- 


. ties. The Plan is expected to end 


up with an increase in national in- 


-come of about 20%, a rate higher 


than that which the economy had 
achieved during the First Plan. 
And this in spite of bad harvests 
during the greater part of the Se- 
cond Plan period. 

The weight of agricultural output 
in the national economy is so great 


А и any shortfal, such as occur- 
~ red, say; in the year 1957-58 tends 


^Xo produce а  disproportionately 
'Jarge effect upon the national out- 


` "put. A growth rete of about four 


"per cent per year in the face of 


three: consecutive years of low agri-. 


. cultural .output since the -Second 
Blan “Started is, therefore, no mean 
achievement... 2: 


What is more РЕТТЕ is the 
rate of ‘expansion. of strategic 


industries. The output of steel in- 
creased during the Second Plan by 
100%; electricity by '70%; coal by 
40%; cement’ by 90%; and fertilizer 
by 166%. 


The performance in respect of 
foodgrains has no doubt been the 
least encouraging. Yet, even here, 
with all the vicissitudes of circum- 
stances, production has increased 
by 15%—thus giving the lie to the 
common apprehension that in its 
preoccupation with heavy industries 
the Second Plan neglected agricul- 
ture altogether; after all, the 
growth of food production has ex- 
ceeded the growth of population, 
even if slightly. 


The rate of growth that the Plan 
has generated is on the whole 
satisfactory; it has laid a founda- 
tion for an accelerated growth, as 
seen from the rate of increase of 
strategic commodities like iron and 
steel, cement, fertilizers, etc. And 
yet in some sense the Plan has 
failed. It has failed to achieve 
many of the targets that had been 
set originally, and in certain direc- 


ome 
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tions the shortfall has been serious 
indeed. ; 


Second Plan Targets 


In most of the strategic commo- 
dities the achievement has been 
below the target. In iron and steel 
the shortfall is 42%, in electricity 
it is 16%, in cement 32%, in coal 
12% and in fertilizer 27% of the res- 
pective targets. Only in machine 
tools, among strategic: commodities, 
has the achievement gone beyond 
the target. 


Foodgrains production, again 
contrary to the common belief, has 
been on a par with the original 
target, even though it is a little 


' below the revised target. The over- 


all position is also below what had 
been originaly envisaged for the 
Second Plan; the increase in na- 
tional income over the Plan period 
is anticipated to be at least 5% be- 
low the target. - . 


Secondly, although the over-all 
investment in the Second Plan will 
turn out to be very near the target 
of Rs. 6,200 crores (at 1952-53 pri- 


ces), the distribution between the: 


public sector and private séctor 
will be substantially different fronr 
what was originally contemplated. 
The ratio originally contemplated 
was 60:40; recent estimates sug- 
gest it to be in the neighbourhood 


of 50:50—the private sector hav-, 


ing had à more generous deal. 


Thirdly, whereas the target for 
savings, .as originally contemplated, 
was of the order of 112 of tbe na- 
tional income, recent estimates 
place the ratio at 8% This surely 
is a serious shortfall, indicating a 
vital deficiency in our planning. If 
the over-all investment was kept up, 
it was because of larger foreign as- 
Sistance and larger drafts on 
sterling balances than were origin- 
ally envisaged. | 


Finally, оп the 
front, the target was to take on an 
additional ten million, while recent 
estimates suggest that-the Plan 


will end up with an additional em- - 


ployment of just about eight mil- 
lion. There will thus be an addition 
of about two million to the back- 
log of five million with which the 
Plan had started. This also is a 
vital crack in our plan edifice. 
What kind of a plan is it, one will 


‘mists and our 


employment 


surely ask, if it leads up to as 
much as a 40 per cent increase in 
the volume of unemployment in 
five years, whereas the growth of 
population during the period is 
only about 11-12 per cent? 


` According to whether. one turns 


one’s eyes on the deficiencies or. 


the achievements of the Second 
Five Year Plan one tends to be- 
come a pessimist or an optimist 
in one’s conception, of thé Third 
Plan. And this is what has hap- 
pened here. We have our pessi- 
optimists—one 
group contending that the- Third 
Plan must be a moderate plan set 
by the limits of finance which, on 
the domestic front, has been found 
to be discouraging, the other pléad- 
ing for a bold plan so framed as 


to take full advantage of the. 


achievements of the Second Plan. 


Indeed, recent controversy has 
related more to size than any other 
aspect of the Plan. The objectives 
enunciated in the Second Plan still 


continue to guide our thinking; іп-' 
deed they are unexceptionable. - 


There is not much scope for dif- 
ference on the question of invest- 
ment pattern either; such differ- 
ence as has often been exhibited 
is rather of marginal importance.. 


The Present Emphasis 


A little more emphasis on agri- 
culture than was given in the Se- 
cond Plan, if only because of food 
shortage; perhaps a little shift 
away from major to minor irriga- 
tion and from irrigation óver to 
fertilizer in so far as these two are 
substitutes; a little more care for 
the ‘social services’; these are 


about all the adjustments that the 


critics of the Second Plan asked 
for. The emphasis on a policy of 
industrialisation with a special ac- 
cent on heavy industries still con- 
tinues to dominate our thinking. 


Even on the mode of finance; 
there is more or less general agree- 
ment to the effect that taxation 
and profits from public enterprise 
must play a relatively larger part 
than they did in the Second Plan 
and, further, that the .scope of 
deficit-financing is very much less 
now than jit was when the 
Second Plan was formulated. A 
fair degree of agreement on this 


latter point seems to be one of the 
more refreshing features of our 
thinking on the Third Plan. 


Even the most  unorthodox 
among us would perhaps agree 
that the limit to deficit-ünancing 
in the Third Plan must be set by 
just one consideration—the rate of 
growth of consumption goods dur- 
ing the period of the Plan. The 
extra eushion that the economy . 
had at the commencement of the 
Second Plan to absorb the impact 
of deficit-financing is no longer 
there; for one thing, the sterling 
balances have been practically ex- 
hausted and, for another, the Third 
Plan takes its start from a base 
where the price level is already 
about 20% higher than the- base 
where the Second Plan started | 
from, whereas the latter had a 
base which was about 15% below 
the First Plan base. 


General Acceptance 


In all these matters the draft 
outline.of the Third Five Year Plan, 
just presented to the publie by the 
Planning Commission, reflects 
ideas which are generally accepted. 
Agriculture, industry and power 
have recelved somewhat greater 
emphasis in the Third Plan than 
they did in the Second. The out- 
lay ratio has been raised from 6.9% 
to 8.6% in agriculture; from 19.1% 
to 20.7% in industry and minerals, . 
and from 8.95 to 12.8% in power. 
There has been also a shift away 
from major and, medium irrigation, 
the outlay ratio on this item being 
cut down from 9.8% to 9.0%. 


_A little disappointment may per- 
haps be felt in certain quarters at 
the reduction in the outlay ratio 
in respect of ‘social services’ from 
18.7% to 17.2%. But_after all if you 
want to raise. the ratio at some 
point you have to lower it else- 


where. And if proper empha- 
sis 15 .maintained at strategic 
points within ‘social services’, a 


little reduction in the over-all ratio 
is in order. 


“Тһе mode of financing the Plan 
indicated in the draft outline will 
surely please the more orthodox 
among our ecoriomists. And indeed, 
given the size of the Plan, the re- 
lative emphasis given to the dif- 
ferent sources of finance is just 
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` what the circumstances would dic- 
Rightly has deficit-financing. 


tate.. 
been assigned a much less import- 
ant role in the financing of the 
Third Plan. 


A few will think, however, that. 


the pendulum has swung the other 
way—whereas in the Second Plan 


the ratio of deficit-financing to to--- 


tal Plan óutlay in the public sec- 
tor was more than 25%, in the Third 


Plan it is proposed to be just about 


8%. Indeed if the food target of 


100-105 million tons (registering 


about a 40% increase over the 1960- 
61 level) is realised, then it is most 
unlikely that the additional money 
demand which would be generated 


in the economy, given the proposed 


order-of investment and of deficit- 
- financing, 
carry off the supply at current 
prices. If the operation of the Se- 
cond Plan has pushed up food 
prices, the operation of ‘the Third 


Plan—in case the various sectors’ 


behave as contemplated—will per- 
haps pull them, down. ` 


. Those who regard stabilisation 
of food prices as the core of. price 
policy: would certainly favour a 
raising of the level of deficit- 
financing. 
` sent circumstances the safe limit 
_ to deficit-financing would perhaps 
be to the order of Rs. 700 crores— 
Le. to say, about 10% of the Plan 
outlay in the public sector. 


Controversial Aspect ` 


The really controversial aspect. 


of the Third Five Year Plan is its 
size. The draft outline: places the 
total Plan investment at Rs. 10,200 
crores (at, 1958-59 prices), of which 
Rs. 6,200 crores will be in the pub- 
lic sector and Rs. 4,000 crores will 
be in the private sector. The distri- 
bution may appear to some to be a 
little too generous towards the 
private sector, considering the fact 
that ‘the goal of Indian economic 
policy is still recognised to be the 
: establishment of a socialist State. 
But the issue is not crucial in the 
present context; ‘after all even as 
it is, the ratio does mark an ad- 


vance over the Second Plan as it: 


has turned out to be. The crucial 


issue is not so. much the division’ 


of the cake as the cake itself. 


The determination of the size of 
investment for a plan may rest on 
. а number of considerations. 


90. 


wil be sufficient to' 


Even then in the pre- . 


One- 
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may relate it to an income target 
or an employment target; one may 
also derive it from the achieve- 


ment of past plans, or from the. 


rate of progress realised in other 
economies in similar circumstances. 
In any case, some kind of a tar- 
get is- to be kept in view with 
reference to which А 
financial and physical—are ‘mobi- 
lised.. It is a wrong procedure in 
planning to start from the avail- 
ability of finance, if only because 
it may degenerate into acceptance 


of a line of least resistance. 


Expenditure 

‚ One is reminded here of the text- 
book distinction between private 
finance and public finance to the 


effect that whereas іп the 
former, expenditure is . adjust- 
ed to income—in the latter, 


income is adjusted to expenditure. 
Planning is essentially an extension 
of the area of public finance. And 
there is no reason why the prin- 
ciple of public finence should not 
apply to planning. In planning, 
as much as in public finance, ex- 
penditure—which in the context of 
development is what we call in- 


vestment—has:a prior claim for. 


consideration, to be fixed with re- 
ference to some sort of a target; 
resources are then to be adjusted 
to it, even though the .determina- 


‘tion of the target itself may have 


to ре based оп an estimate of the 
range of possibilities of resource 
mobilisation. А 


The rate of growth envisaged for 
the Third Five Year Plan in the 
draft outline is an increase of na- 
tional'income by 25% over the five- 
year period. This is a reasonable 
expectation when 1% is remembered 
that the investment ratio contem- 
plated is about 14% of the national 
income at the end of the Plan. Yet 
it -is certainly а conservative 
target. 


Countries like China, Р 
Japan and West Germany have, 
under different systems of econo- 
mic organisation and in varying 
circumstances, shown much’ higher 


rates of growth—in some cases the- 


growth raté exceeding 10% per an- 
num. Even when account is taken 
of the fact that conditions in In- 
dia are, on social and institutional 
grounds, less favourable to- growth, 
the- fact remains that a -growth 


resources— ` 


rate of less than 5% per annum. 


can not, by modern standards at 
any rate, be sald to indicate ‘rapid 
economic development.: The defi- 
ciency stands out more sharply. 
when it is remembered that out of 


an investment of Rs. 10,200 crores, .: E 


about Rs. 2,200 is to be financed by ' 
‘budgetary -receipts · corresponding 
to external assistance'. 


While the growth rate envisaged 


for the Plan may not be inspiring, . 


it is not depressing either. For, with 


: an income growth of about 5% per `` 


year and a population growth of a 
little over 2% per year, we shall 


"have а, rise in. per capita income of 7... 


about 3% per year, which, compared 
to our, past achievements; is a move 
forward. 


The: position,. however, becomes’ Е 


different when the size of invest- ` 
ment is considered in relation. to 
the employment needs of the eco- 
поту. Here the picture that.‘ 


comes out is really disconcerting. . 


The Planning Commission expects 
that the proposed volume of invest~ 


‘ment will secure employment for 14- 


million persons—10.5 million out- 2. 


side agriculiure and 3.5 million in; 
agriculture. : 


Past Experience 


Now, this seems to be rather à ^ 


pious wish. Our past experience of 
the operation of the Second Plan 


‘shows that an investment of the 

order of.Rs. 6,750 crores could pro- ` 
vide employment altogether to 8.. 
million persons—6.5 million outside · 


agriculture and 1.5 million in agri- 
'culture. 
labour ratio of about Rs. 8,440. 
On this basis, the employment pos- 
sibility arising out of an investment 
of Rs. 10,200 crores works out to 
ónly. about 12 million persons, This 
means that while the Third Plan 
starts with a backlog of about- "n. 
million unemployed, it ends up ^ 
with an unemployment figure of. 
10 million —3 million out of a total ` 
of 15 million of new entrants be- 
ing added to the current backlog.’ 
This surely is more than the eco- 
nomy should be asked to bear. 


Will, then, the pattern of invest. 
ment in the Third Plan be made 


more labour-intensive than it was . 
in the Second Plan? Unless a more. 


minute breakdown of the lines of. 
investment is done and the labour 


This gives'an investment- . 


^ 


мх, 


Ф AS 


coefficients’ of individual pieces of. 


investment dre worked out, one 


' ean not be sure as to what pre- 


cisely is aimed at. The broad dis- 


tribution of Plan outlay shown in 
-the draft outline does not: seem to 


suggest. any significant deviation 
from the Second Plan pattern.- 


However, even if the investment 


‘—labour ratio is brought down by. - ` 


varying.the pattern of investment, 
the implication of the procedure 
for the productivity of labour must 
not be lost sight of...When invest- 


.ment increases by 50% and employ- 
ment -associated with it is made to . 
increase by .75%—for this is what 
the Plan. is supposed to aim at— . 
it is almost inevitable that labour 


productivity should fall іп the 
course of the operation of the Plan. 
And if it does, the prospect surely 
is disconcerting. 


The need for an upward revision 


- of the investment target follows in- 


evitably from our analysis.- The 
minimum that one would suggest is 
an order of investment that would 
provide employment to 14 million 
persons consistently with the 


: maintenance intact of the produc- 


tivity of labour. (See my article 
on ‘The Concept of Self-generat- 
ing Growth and the Third Five 
Year Plan’, Economic Weekly, Spe- 
cial Number,-June, 1960), ` 


The question is still open, and 
the attitude of the Planning Com- 
mission in this respect, as in so 
many others, is anything but in- 
flexible. The caution which char- 
acterises the Commission’s ap- 
proach to the question stems, it 
appears, from an over-much pre- 
occupation with ‘finance’, to the 
neglect of ‘resources” as such. 


_ In the food target, for example, - 
there is a potential for an expan- 
' sion of the economy which does not, 


seem to havé received sufficient 
appreciation. In case the target is 
realised—and of course its realisa- 
tion is not outside the bounds of 
possibility—we shall have about 40% 
increase in food production over 
the 1960-61 level. 4 


This should, with a proper orga- 
nisational support, make possible a 
larger. investment than is assumed 
in the draft outline. At any rate 
the. matter deserves reconsidera- 
tion. 





unpopular 


approach 


Ram Jot 


COMPARED to the Second Plan, 


‘the Third Plan is bigger by some 


42%. Is this a very ‘bold’ plan? Is 
it possible to put through a plan 
of the magnitude of over 10,000 
crores of rupees? These and similar 
questions are being asked. The 
failure to implement fully the Se- 
cond Plan is advanced as proof of 
the inevitable fate of an economic 
plan that chooses to fly in the face 
of hard realities.- 


Some even counsel.a short holi- 
day. from, planning without realis- 
ing that economic planning is no 
wool gathering; it is a continuous 
and serious process of maximum 
utilisation of available resources for 
broad-basing the developmental 
potential of an economy. 


There is no pre-ordained size of 


‘an economic plan just as there is 


no pre-ordained path of economic 


- 


growth. The needs of development, , 


the availability of resources and 
the pattern of investment spell out 
the size of a plan. Those who com- 
plain that the Third Plan is too big 
for the country should examine the 
achievements: of the first two plans 
in the context of the projections 


` given in them. Even these modest 


projections have proved to be be- 
yond our-reach. 


The per capita income in ‘India 
is only about 56 dollars a year as 
compared to 836 dollars in U.K. or 


1,960 dollars in U.S.A. or even 212 


dollars in Japan. It was assumed in 
the earlier: plan projections that 
India would be able to double.her 
per capita income іп 1973-14, i.e., 


-after the successful completion of 


five . five-year, plans. But even 
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these estimates are proving to be 
over-optimistic in view of the 
shartfalls in the implementation of 
the Second Plan and the rise in 
prices which has reduced the phy- 
sical content of the Plan. 


While the estimates of rise in 
the national income have proved 
to be over-estimates, the estimate 
of the rate of population growth 
turned out to be an under-estimate, 
the actual rate being in the neigh- 
bourhood of 2% a year as against 
the predicted 1.2%. Per capita in- 
come has thus suffered on both 
^ counts. In these circumstances, is 
jt not suicidal to talk of a respite? 
Any slackening of the development 
tempo will mean frustration of 
even the modest hope of doubling 
incomes in a quarter of a century. 


The Size 


It is also relevant to ask whether 
the Third Plan is after all so big 
as it appears to be? The size of the 
Third .Plan given in the projection 
is Rs. 9,900 crores in terms of 1951- 
52 prices, while the present size of 
Rs. 10,200 crores is in tefms of 
1957-58 prices which are nearly 20% 
higher than the 1951-52 prices. 
Therefore, even accepting the capi- 
.tal output ratio to be the same as 
glven in the projection, viz., 2.62:1, 
the national income at the end of 
the Third Plan’ wil be about 
Rs. 16,000 crores as against 17,260 
shown in ‘the projection. Because 
of rising prices, the financial cost 
of a given physical effort gets 
inflated. 


.Besides the "need to adhere to the 
projection figures of per capita in- 
come, there is yet another stubborn 
question to  solve—employment. 
Because ‘of shortfalls in invest- 
ment and a rapid rise in popula- 
tion, the unemployment in the 
country is increasing with every 
succeeding plan. 4 


The Second Plan which carried 
a backlog of unemployment of 
some 6 millions, was to provide .for 
8 million jobs. > Actually. · its 
achievement will.not go Beyond:.6.5 
million. The Third Plan will have 
to carry a backlog of 7 millions 
and, during the plan регіой .аѕ: а 
result of . population «growth, some 
15 million people: wil have to be 
provided for in addition to another 
3 milion owing to changes in the 
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institutional structure. The net un- 
employment pressure during .the 
Plan will be of the order of 25 mil- 
lion. 


The Third Plan itself, with all its 
magnitude, is expected to provide 
3.5 million’ jobs in agriculture and 
10.5 million jobs outside agriculture. 
So, even if the entire Plan is put 


‘through, there will be a carry over 


of some 10 million unemployed into 
the Fourth Plan. 


If the facts stated above are in- - 


controvertible, can anyone serlous- 


_ly suggest a pruning down of the 


Third Plan? It is of course true 
that the employment potential of 
a given investment varies from in- 
dustry to industry and that while 
there is no objection to the size of 
the Plan, its pattern of investment 
can be altered in favour of labour 


intensive industries. As an abstract 


theoretical proposition, the argu- 
ment is valid, but it has little re- 
levance to the present Indian 


. situation. 


Here, a certain approach has 
been adopted as the only effective 
method of initiating in India a 
self-sustaining economic growth. 
And that approach is the ‘heavy 
industry’ approach. These heavy 
industries are by technique, capital 
intensive and hence possess less 
employment potential. 

Historical Alternative 

If India were to abandon this ap- 
proach and opt for its historical 
alternative—labour intensive in- 
vestment—by nature such invest- 
ment would have to be in the 
quick-income yielding .sector of 
consumer goods industries. The 
result would be larger consumable 
income in the near future but very 
little increase in capital goods on 
which future development depends. 


The alternative method is al- 
right where history is kind enough 
to grant a long span of a.century 
or more in which to achleve eco- 
nomic growth. It is unsuited to a 
country like India which is racing 
against time. 


The basic strategy of the Third 
Five Year Plan as well as its ob- 
jectives and priorities are, there- 
fore, unexceptionable. The only 
serious lacuna іп the draft plan 


is the absence of a clear cut price 
policy. A possible explanation is 
perhaps the fact that the problem 


-is currently before the National 
Development Council.” One of the 


principal reasons for the Second 
Plan’s failure was the failure to 
check prices of essential commo- 
dities. During the Third Plan, 
more attention will have to be paid 
to holding the price line. 


Rise of Prices 


. However, let it be sald at once: 
that it is difficult, if not impos- 


sible, to check prices In any rigid 
way. In the ordinary course the 


„progressive step-up in, investment . 


which the Plan envisages is bound 
to exert an upward pressure on 
prices, The task of a price policy is 
to ensure that prices, especially of 


essential consumer goods, remain . 


relatively stable inspite of this 
pressure. This and not wage in- 
crease is the real solution to the 
problem of industrial peace. 


The question of mobilising 
adequate resources for the Third 
Plan acquires added significance 
in view of the experlence of the 
Second Plan. The implicit dangers 


of financing a big plan with a 


large forelgn exchange compo- 
nent were thoroughly exposed 
during the Second Plan. The 


Third Plan, therefore, will have to 
concentrate- on the maximum 
mobilisation of internal resources. 


The problem of finding resour- 


ces for a plan is not to be viewed 


statically. Resources are never 
given; they grow as the economy 
grows and depend upon the ability 
of the country to use them. 
Actually there is need to undergo 
some deliberate austerities while 
raising resources in order to break 
the vicious circle of poverty and 


low levels of saving and invest- ` 


ment. 


Viewed in this light, the ‘pattern 
of resources mobilisation in the 


"Third Plan is more or less similar 
‘to that in the Second- Plan 


(See 
Table). PURO 

The points of departure between 
the two. patterns are the items 
under 1, 3, 7, 8 and 9. It is ‘not 
clear how the Plan assumes a 
budgetary surplus of Rs. 350 
crores. One would have expected 
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budgetary deficits in -view of the 
large expenditure outside the: 


“Plan. Similarly, it is not. clear on 


what basis the estimate of 
receipts from public enterprises is 
put at Rs. 440 crores. : 


A welcome feature is the reduced 
reliance on deficit-financing. It is 
placed at Rs. 550 crores as 
against Rs. 1,175 crores in the Se- 
cond Plan. · That, together with 


-increased agricultural production 


will be able to keep prices at a 
relatively stable level. 


Taxation 

The king-pin of the whole -re- 
source mobilisation scheme ap- 
pears to be the. revenue from 
taxation. In a period of national 
development effort of the magni- 
tude of the Third Plan, there is. 
no possibility of a reduction in 
taxes and every prospect of an 
increase. 


But then what happens to the 
loud cry about ‘the crushing- bur- 
den’ of taxation in the country? 
Frankly, that -cry is interested 
Tax | revenues іп 
India at present total 8.5% of the 
national income and this percent- 
age has remained unchanged over 
the last twenty flve years. With 


' the additional taxation- proposed 


in the Third Plan, the proportion 
should rise to about 11%. In more 
advanced countries that percent- 
age is much larger and has to be 
So when the developmental acti- 
vities of government are rapidly 
increasing, 


‚А scientific study of. the burden 
of taxation will convince anybody 
that India has reached the 


psychological and not the payee 
limit of taxation. 


The yield: from direct taxes 
needs to be improved. Between 
1951-56, Rs. 276.8 crores were raised 
in additional taxes. Of this total, 
Rs. 60.4 crores came from direct 
taxes and Rs. 216.4 crores from in- 
direct taxes. During 1956-59, the- 
tax burden increased by Rs. 452.3 
crores (Rs. 53.7 crores from direct 
taxes and Rs. 398.6 crores from 
indirect taxes in which Central 


' Excise Duties accounted for Rs. 


271.8 crores). 


So far as the new direct taxes 
are concerned, the agriculturists 
have escaped with a very light 
burden (only Rs. 11.4 -crores as 
agricultural income-tax and Rs. 
7.3 crores aS increase in land reve- 
nue). Urban property owners have 


paid Rs. 49 and Rs. 64.4 crores. 


>- During the last decade, the 
revenue from direct taxes increas- 
ed from Rs. 187 crores to only 
Rs. 220 crores. This near-stagna- 
tion. of revenue, in the face of a. 
large ‘increase in national income 
and a number of” new direct taxes ` 
imposed during the period, ought 
to make the planners realise the 
urgent need to oil the tax collec- 
tion machinery and also to reduce 


_the exemption limit of the expen- 


diture tax. After all, when the 
whole nation is tightening its belt 
to put through plans-of develop- 


‘ment, a few at the top can not be 


allowed to enjoy ostentatious 
standards of consumption. 


It is also, necessary to ~levy— 
and to increase where it is already 
levied—an agricultural income 


~ 





FINANCIAL RESOURCES - ^ 


| (Rs. Crores) 
Second Plan Third Plan ` 


1. Balance from revenue, on basis of 


present taxes 
2. Contribution from Rallways 


3. Surpluses of other public жа 


' 4,Loans from public 
~ 5. Small savings | 


6: Provident Fund, betterment levies, 
` Steel Equalisation Fund, etc. . 


7%, Additional taxation 
7 8.External assistance 
9. Deficit цанша i 

. 10. Total 


100 ` ` 850 
7150 150 
Н, . 440 
800 850 
380 550 
213 510 
1000 1650 . | 
7982 2200: 
1175 ^ 550 


4600 7250 


Зах and. to enhance the rates of 
land revenue. Large sections of the 


7 peasantry have enriched them- 


selves on account of high prices 
which have prevailed for a long 
period now and on account of large 
investments in’ agriculture :during 
two plan periods. It is neither eco- 
nomically desirable nor equitable to 
let the agicultural sector run away 
with a very light tax burden. 


The refusal of government to 
levy taxes on the peasants in spite 
of repeated recommendations by 
economists is an example of the 
democratic compulsions which 
interfere with what is necessary 
from the strict economic point of 
view. One wonders how long the 
powers that be: will succeed in 
reconciling political timidity with . 
the need for economic boldness. 


Indirect Taxes 


However, let it be said at once- 
that even if the yleld from direct 
taxes is increased and fresh 
imposts such as the agricultural 
income tax are levied, there 15 still 
need for indirect taxes. As the 
draft outline states, ‘an important 
function of taxation in a develop- 
ing :economy is to keep down 
consumption to the limits set by 
the claims of investment. And, 
therefore, when additional incomes 
are being generated in the eco- 
nomy, it is necessary to prevent 
them from exerting an upward 
pressure on prices. 


.Indirect taxes and commodity 
tàxes, in this context, act as dis- 
inflationary measures and there- 
fore need to be utilised in order to 
keep prices from rising and to 
divert to the public sector the 
profits which otherwise would go 
into the hands of traders. 


Given the will and determina- 
tion to implement the third and 
subsequent plans of development 
and given the readiness to court 
unpopularity in the process, this 
effort should not be beyond the 
capacity of the nation. The 
supreme need is to bring home to | 
the people that development in 
India has to be production-oriented 
and not  consumption-oriented. . 
Preoccupation with welfare ақи. 
juncture will imperil : 


sources of production. | 
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Pertinent questions - | 


frun Bore 


SIZING up the Third Plan on 
the basis of the draft outline, just 


published, is no easy matter. 


There is, of course, an advance 
in the reaffirmation and clarifica- 
tion of the institutional philosophy 
and the basic objectives of Indian 


planning. This is welcome, because . 


there was a feeling that these were 
going into the melting pot. It was 
thought that the now-fashionable 
objective of achieving a ‘take-off 
into self-sustained growth’ was 


pushing the earlier objective оғ” 


establishing a socialist pattern of 
society into oblivion. 


There were some grounds for this 
belief. The originator of the con- 
cept of ‘take-off’, Professor Rostow, 
is fond of emphasising that the 
conditions of ‘take-offs’ are ‘neu- 
tral’ as regards institutional 
frame-works. The draft outline 
reaffirms the ‘objective of estab- 
lishing a socialist pattern of 
society. It also makas two clarifica- 
tions which _were long overdue: 
(a) the private sector comprises 
not only large -organised units 


(whose vocal representatives have 
tended to appropriate the name. for 
themselves alone) but also 'mil- 
lions of farmers, artisans, traders 
and small industrialists who 
constitute the bulk of the private 
sector’; and (b) ‘the, public sector 
has a leading role in the develop- 
ment of the economy and is 
expected to grow both absolutely 


and relatively to the organised · 


private sector’. 


Moreover, this objective of 
establishing a socialist pattern of. 
society has been married to the 
objective of achieving a ‘take-off’, 
and the letter, rather nebulous 
cateh-phrase has been clarified, to ' 
specify the ‘aim’ of expanding basic: 
industries like steel, fuel and 
power, and machine-building capa- 
city so that the requirements of 
further industrialisation can be. 


met within a period of 10 years Or . 


so mainly from the country's own 
resources. 


All this will no doubt be of | 


interest not. only to praetising . 
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politicians but also to professional 
economists who, in our country at 
any rate, are in the habit of 
making a close study of the eco- 
nomic implications of alternative 
institutional frameworks. Their 
training and eauipment, however, 
makes them more interested than 
many others in the ‘craftsmanship’ 
of planning, which constantly 
warns them (a) that overall objec- 
tives and aims may be frustrated 
by errors in detail and (b) even a 
well thought .out institutional 
framework may produce bad 
planning. 


A ‘Skeleton’ 


It is here that the draft outline 
falls below the expectations of 
economists. The outline is really 
not much more than a ‘skeleton’ 
of the kind that had already been 
semi-officially published in the 
press. The allocation of outlays in 
the public sector is stated to be 
‘provisional’. And of course the 


~expected pattern of investment in 


the private sector is even more so, 
even though the Reserve Bank's 
research department has apparent- 


ly had a hand in working it out. 


The physical targets indicated re- 
present only the ‘broad dimen- 
sions’: both these, and the 
corresponding financial allocations 
may have to be revised. The 
pattern of resource mobilisation in 
the public sector is ‘tentative’; 
estimates of surplus from public 
sector enterprises (other than. 
railways) on the existing basis are 
‘very rough’; details of additional 
taxation, including measures to 
increase the surpluses of public 
enterprises will have to be decided 
in the light of the emerging situa- 
tion. 


Moreover, one has to keep grop- 
ing in the dark to find out how 
certain crucial deductions have 
been made—e.g. how the proposed 


_investment under the Plan will 


lead to an annual rate of growth of 
national income at ‘over 5%. For 
unknown reasons, the draft outline 
makes use of the results of special 
studies by the Planning Commis- 
sion recently, but does not summa- 
rise them. The upshot is that we 
have ‘broad magnitudes’—some of 
which are missing, almost all of 
which are tentative, being open to 
revision which may be more than 


marginal—and we know almost 
nothing about their mutual inter- 


relations. 


Tentative Nature 


So, in what follows the reader 
wil be provided with some tools 
which he may use to take measure- 
ments, so to speak, of selected 
aspects of the proposed Third 
Plan. They may help him make a 
tentative appraisal of the tentative 
outline and form informed opi- 
nions on the process of chopping 
and changing which may follow. 


The total outlay in the Third 
Plan (both in the public and the 
private sectors) will equal Rs. 
11,250 crores, apparently at 1958-59 
prices, of which Rs. 10,200 crores 
will be investment outlay and Rs. 
1,050 crores will be ‘current 
developmental outlay’. The draft 
outline merely states that this 
figure for total outlay is required 
to secure an increase of over 5% 
per annum in the national income 
over the five-year period. 


The process of reasoning by 
which the magnitude of total out- 
lay under the Third Plan was 
reached at the Ooty Seminar was 
something like this: 


(a) postulate a desired 4% in- 
crease in income per capita per 
year during the Third, Plan (the 
same as postulated but not likely to 
be realised in the Second Plan); 
(b) this involves an annual rate 
of increase of the national income 
equal to 6% (assuming an annual 
rate of population growth of about 
2% in the Third Plan period; (c) 
this in turn means that if national 
income in 1960-61 is Rs. 12,500 


crores the target for national 
income іп 1965-66 should be 
Rs. 16,727 crores (all figures 
in 1957-58 prices); (d) if the 


average incremental capital-output 
ratio during the Third Plan is 
assumed to be 2.6:1, an investment 
of about Rs. 11,000 crores at 
1957-58 prices will be required 
to produce an extra income equal 
to Rs. 4,277 crores (at 1957-58 
prices); (e) if current develop- 
mental outlay is taken to be equal 
to Rs. 2,000 crores, total outlay 
required would be Rs. 13,000 crores 
(both figures in 1957-58 prices). 


Within this framework of rea- 
soning, one can make adjustments 


with regard to the assumptions so 
as to justify a Rs. 11,000 crores’ 
total outlay at 1958-59 prices 
(which are higher than 1957-58 
prices). 


Operating at 1957-58 prices, one 
can assume, for instance, that 
current developmental outlays will 
be Rs. 1,000 crores instead of Rs. 
2,000 crores. Current outlays in the 
public sector are defined in the 
outline as expenditure on revenue 
account on plan schemes which are 
‘other than investment expendi- 
ture’—e.g., expenditure оі the 
nature of staff, subsidies, etc., or 
recurring expenditure for increas- 
ing the level of social services and 
certain administrative overheads. 


The category is a bit ambiguous, 
but one may assume that with 
greater efficiency it сап be slashed 
to Rs. 1,000 crores. One can further 
assume that on an average new 


-capital eauipment will. be more 


productive and be better utilised, 
so that the average incremental 
capital-output ratio will be less 
than 2.6:1, say between 2.4:1 and 
2.3:1. Then, at 1957-58 prices, a 
total outlay of Rs. 11,000 crores 
(Rs. 10,000 crores’ investment plus 
Rs. 1,000 crores’ current outlay) 
will lead to a 6% annual rate of 
increase of national income. 


The Alternative 


Alternatively, one can stick to 
2.6:1 as the capital-output ratio, 
because the tendency lately is to 
put it much higher (at 3:1) rather 
than lower. But one can still pro- 
pose Rs. 11,000 crores’ total outlay 
at 1957-58 prices, if one is satisfied 
with something between 5% апа 6% 
as the annual rate of growth of 
national income. { 


Which path has been chosen by 
the Planning Commission is not 
clear. It has clearly chosen to 
operate in terms of the higher 
1958-59 prices, which pushes up 
all the figures involved. It is not 
known, however, whether the 
earlier figures in terms of 1957-58 
prices have been merely marked 
up on the basis of the rise in the 
average index of prices in 1958-59, 
or a more refined method has 
been adopted, the mark-up being 
on the basis of movements in the 
specific groups of commodities 
involved. Current.- outlays have 
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evidently . been slashed: it is not 
known on what considerations. 


Rate of Growth 


"The. target of 6% annial rate 
of growth of national income has 
clearly been given up (which 
means that since the. annual rate 
of growth of population is ex- 


' plicitly admitted to be ‘nearly 2%’, 


. the annual rate of growth of per. 


capita income proposed is less than 
4%). However, а: 5% annual rate 


of growth of national income ‘is 


. not categorically addpted either, 


though there are weighty redsons 


‹ 


for regarding even a 5% annual, 


growth of ‘national income to be 
too high due to certain complica- 
tlons connected with difficulties in 
raising food production and mobi- 
lising internal and external resour- 
ces (which lack of reliable data 


and reasons of space forbid us to, 


explore here). 


The Second aspect “of the Third 
Plan deserving close study is the 
problem of mobilisation of resour- 


. ces to match planned outlay. 


It has come to be accepted that 
there is a two-way relationship 
between investment and resource- 


mobilisation of rather a special 


kind. While investment must be 
matched by mobilised resources, 
the quantum of mobilised resour- 
ces depends upon the magnitude 


‘and pattern’ of investment pro- 


posed, rather than the other. way 


` round. 
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increased 


But how can we be reasonably 


sure that the plan of resource- 
mobilisation even in the public sec- 


tor (see Table), given in the 
draft outline, emerges out of the 
investment proposed? There are a 
number of awkward questions 


. here, some of which аге touched’ 


upon below. 


Firstly, the pattern of resource- 


mobilisation does not only have a` 
direct effect on planned invest-' 


ment by raising a required total of 
resources to match. It has also an 
important indirect significance as 


an instrument for restraining (not í 


to be confused with preventing) 
consumption, without 
which the economy may be disor- 


says that a total of Rs. 1,650 crores 
has to be raised through ‘addi- 
tional taxation and measures to 
increase the surpluses of public en- 
terprises’. It does not even roughly 
specify these measures or their es- 
timated yield adding up to the total 
of Rs. 1,650 crores. 


According to earlier reports pub- 
lished semi-officlally; however, we 
were told that about Rs. 750 crores - 
(Rs. 550 crores zs central excises 
and Rs. 200 crores as ‘other taxes’) 
were to be raised as. commodity 
taxes out of this total of Rs. 1,650 
crores. This had already posed two 
problems. First, would it be enough 
to siphon off this amount as 
indirect taxes to hold down the 
annual rate of inerease of con- 
sumption to 3.8% or 4% (which is 
considered necessary to permit the 
national income to grow at the 
rate of 5% per year)? 


Secondly, if it is found that such 
an enormous step-up in. indirect 


: taxation or something even larger 


is required in order to hold down 
increase in consumption to the 44 
annual rate, is it possible to do so 
only by curtailing consumption ‘of 
what the public may be effectively 


. persuaded to consider non-essen- 


ganised through inflationary pres- . 


sures. The draft outline: merely 


tial? The draft outline merely 


carries the statement that a pro- 
jected 5% рег year ràte of increase 
of national income permits in- 
crease of consumption. at the 
annual rate of over 4% and that - 
new taxes nave to prevent con- 
sumption at a faster rate. z 


& 
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The secord is the problem 'of^:. 
balancing tne external resources’ ' 
account. In the perspective of ` 
completing the ‘take-off’ in ten. . 
years (іп the sense defined in the 
draft outline), there is now a ten-: 


dency to thnk of the problem of. ^ ^ 


external resources mainly. ав а. 
comparative.y short- run. problem. : 
In this setting, the slightly: im-" 
proved > performance of Indian .. 
exports in the -very recent’ ‘period | 4 pe 
has ` generated some optimism, `- Р 
qualified, however, by fears of sig- `` 
nificant adverse effects of the’ 
European common market and the 
proposed free trade area. 


Second ‘Plan. 


Experience of -the' foreign ex- 
change crisis during the Second 
Plan has also spread .the feeling. 


_that if we stick firmly to bold 


investment 2lans, the world will 
come to our rescue with adequate 
external assistance, and that the | 
communist countries of Europe жіп `` 





FINANCIAL RESOURCES: - Wu um 
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. Loans from the public (including 


securities by State Bank out of P.L. 480 funcs, subscrip- 
tions by L.LC. and proceeds of prize bends) 


.Small savings 


and miscellaneaus capital receipts 
(a)provident funds je 
(b) betterment levies 

(с) steel equalisation fund 
(d) miscellaneous capital recelpts 


7. Additional taxation, including. measures to increase 


surpluses of public enterprises 
` 8-Budgetary' receipts corresponding 
9. Deficit financing ‘ 


10. Finance to be found by the private sector 





. Balance from revenues on the basis of existing taxation ` 
. Contribution of the Railways on the existing kasis 
.Surpluses of other public enterprises on the existing basis: 
(a) iron & steel, fertilizers, oil operatlons etc. 
(b) electricity boards, state transport ete. 


. Provident funds; betterment levies, steel equalisation fund 


Rs. crores 
350 
150 


300 S 
у 140, дү 
sub-total: 440 Ў 
purchase of government 
Б 850 ! 
550 
230° 
75 
160° 
_ 45 : 
sub-total: 510 
' 1,650 1 о 
to external assistance 2,200 е 
мы 550 ' 
; . 4,000. ^ 
Grand Total: 11,250 ' E 
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-the deficit: 


"Third Plan 
. remainder 


not only help in a big way but also 
compel the West to 'compete' in 
assisting India. As against these 
favourable factors, 
creasing concern has been express- 
ed about the magnitude of .the 
problem of repayment of foreign 


loans incurred since independence. 


In the draft outline, we are told 


‘that the external resources’ ac- 
“count outside the Third Plan (ie. 


without taking the Third Plan 
requirements into account) would 
show a deficit of Rs..500 crores. 
The whole of this deficit would be 
accounted for by repayment obliga- 
tions. In other words, if we 
disregard the Third Plan require- 
ments as well as the -repayment 


`- obligations, the external resources’ .. 
- Account would just balance. 


The ,Third Plan requirements 
would, however, add three items to 
(1) foreign exchange 
component of the Plan related to 


_ Specific projects equal to Rs. 1,900 


crores; (2) foreign exchange 


‚ requiréments needed by- capital 


goods sector unrelated to specific 
projects “equal to Rs. 200 crores; 
(3) import of 17 million tons of 
foodgrains under the recent P.L. 
480 agreement equal to Rs. 600 
crores. The total: deficit on exter- 
nal ‘resources’ account in the Third 
Plan would thus add up to Rs. 3,200 
crores. 


Assumptions 
This estimate clearly rests upon 


certain .assumptions which have. 


not been explicitly stated or 
justified in the draft outline. It is 
assumed, for instance, that leaving 
out repayment obligations and the 
requirements, the 
of ‘the external re- 
sources’ account will balance. It is 


“also evidently assumed that a 


‘bold’ deficit of Rs. 3,200 crores 
hitched to а ‘bold’ Third Plan will 
Stagger the imagination of the 
world and ultimately make it pay 
up. There are elements in the total 


‘situation which are imponderables 
to those 


outside the Planning 
Commission, but at least some of 
them may be better known to it, 
SO as to justify these assumptions. 


But'suppose the repayment has to . 


total Rs. 800 crores instead of Rs. 
500 crores? It has been- argued in 
the Tata Quarterly recently (July 


1959) that repayment of foreign. 


loans to the publie sector plus 


> 


however; in- - 


4 


dividend payments-to foreign in- 


vestors in the private sector may 
require as much as. Rs. 800 crores. 


Then the total deficit would equal, 
_Rs. 3,500 crores. Has the Planning 
_Commission 


good reasons for 
regarding the Rs. 800 crores figure 
ав an over-estimate? 4 
have good reasons for thinking that 
both a Rs. 3,200 crore deficit and 
a Rs. 3,500 crore deficit have fair 
chances of making the world adapt 
itself to our requirements? It is a 
pity that these matters are not 
probed further in the draft outline 
so that we could feel a little clearer 
about the problems involved. 


Food Production 


Finally there is the problem of 
food production which has received 
special emphasis in the draft out- 
line. 


An enormous increase in fertilizer 
production (provided for under 
Industries. апа , Minerals) plus `a 


total outlay of Rs. 1,700 crores on: 


Agriculture (for- improved seeds 
and implements, extended irriga- 
tion, soil conservation, etc.) has 
been proposed to increase food- 
grains’ output by 25 to 30 „million 
tons (or a rise of 33% to 40% over 
the -five-year period). The draft 
outline tells us very little as to how 
the foodgrains’ output target was 
reached. But there are two ap- 
proaches to it. ` 


One approach is to find out the 
figure for increased foodgrains’ 
output that ‘goes with’ the desired 
annual rate of increase in national 
income and per capita income, in 
the sense that imbalances are 


` avoided which would nullify the 


attempted increase in incomes. To 
make this calculation, one needs 
dependable assumptions about (a) 
the annual rate of ‘population 
growth and of increase in national 
income, (b) the derived annual 
rate of growth of per capita dis- 
posable income and (c) the 
income-elasticity of demand for 
foodgrains (which means what 


` proportion of a unit increase in 


income is spent on foodgrains). , 


As already stated earlier, the 
annual rate of poptlation growth 


is stated to be almost 2% in the 


draft .outline. The annual rate of 
growth of national -income has 


"been taken to be over 5%. But the 


Or does it 


derivation of the annual rate of 
growth of: disposable income per 
capita is a most difficult matter. 
So also is the figure 0.6 for ave- 
rage income-elasticity: of demand 
for foodgrains, obtained from the 
National Sample Survey (4th and 
10th Round) data, which is often 
quoted nowadays. It would be 
interesting to know whether the 
target of 25 to 30 million tons 
extra foodgrains' output was arriv- ` 
ed at by this route, and if So what 
figures were used for getting this 
result. . 


However, even if the planners 
were satisfied that a 25 to 30 mil- 
lion: ton extra foodgrains’ output 
goes with the projected ‘over 5% 
annual rate of increase of national 
income’, when population grows at 
2% per annum, that in itself does 
not justify the adoption -of this 
target for foodgrains. Опе has to 
check up the supply side of the 
problem to make reasonably sure 
that the targeted increase can be 
produced. 


The Supply Side 2 


The supply side of the problem 
can be split into two parts, and 
solutions Have to be found to both 
partsof the problem if there is to 
be any planned effort extending 
to that most uncertaln .sector of 
the economy: agriculture. One has 
to assess carefully in their mutual 
inter-relations the purely physical” 
requirements of the targeted in- 


_crease in output—e.g. fertilizers, 


improved implements, extended 
irrigation, soll conservation, ete.— 
so that we get a complex of com- 
plementary physical targets under 
these heads which, if produced and 
utilised according to plan, would 
lead to the desired increase in 
foodgrains' output. Í 


It is likely that this part of the 
problem has.been gone into rather 
thoroughly and extraneous. con- 
Siderations such as the desire to 
maxlmise. the surpluses of publie 
sector fertilizer production units or 
the desire to allow the private sec- 
tor to enter fertilizer production 
will not be allowed to prevent the 
required quantities being produced. 


The Second part of the problem 
—much more difficult to solve—is 
to promote full utilisation of these 
improved facilities. These require 
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measure which can not be neatly 
calculated in physical terms and 
encounter all kinds of difficulties of 
an institutional, political and legis- 
lative character. 


Some Measures 


The following are some of the 
measures which could be consider- 
ed as a necessary complement 
to fertilizers, irrigation, extended 
rural credit, and complementary 
to or substitutes for imposition of 
ceilings on land holdings, coopera- 
tive farming, etc. 


1. A government agency should 
buy and sell grain at fixed prices 
throughout the year, eliminating 
violent seasonal fluctuations so as 
to énsure economic security for the 
small-holder, which is the conditio 
sine qua non for him to undertake 
improvements. This would also 

“incidentally increase economic and 

political stability in the urban 
sector—from which point of view 
this suggestion has already been 
discussed and partly tried out in 
this country since the war years. 


2. A progressive land tax could 
also (a) force the large holder to 
improve efficiency of cultivation 
or at any rate to enlarge his 
marketed surplus, and (b) indirect- 
ly help in the imposition of ceil- 
ings by making it so progressive 
as to force the largest holders to 
sell out over a certain acreage. 
(This may incidentally help 
government to save money on the 
‘cost’ of imposing ceilings). 


A combination of these measures 
could set in motion the mechanism 
of increased productivity and rising 
marketed surplus. However, these 
measures require а stupendous 
and complicated effort. - 


A government agency buying and 
selling grain at fixed prices will 
clearly not create economie secu- 
rity for the small holder if it 
operates through existing traders 
and dealers (unless the latter’s 
outlook and methods are drastic- 
ally remoulded by alert and know- 
ledgeable public opinion). It is 
more likely to breed universal dis- 
content in town and country as 
happened during the war. 


A theoretically perfect device . 


would be а government agency 
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working through its own personnel 
recruited from outside the existing 
trade channels. But will a vast 
army of outsiders operating on a 
vast scale have the experience, 
efficiency, flexibility. knowledge of 
local conditions required to fix 
priees which realise the objective 
of economic security for the small- 
holders? Above all, will it be able 
to enforce its ideal fixed prices Or 
will black- market prices wash them 
away? 


A progressive land tax which is 
sufficiently progressive to realise 
the stated objectives is also a diffi- 
cult proposition. Admitted constitu- 
tional difficulties, which the ruling 
party is reluctant to remove 
because they rest on a complicated 
structure of political pressures, 
have been holding up land reform 
measures to date and are not likely 
to disappear easily (notwithstand- 
ing the optimistic statement in the 
draft outline that ceilings on land 
holdings will be imposed within the 
next two years). Will legislation 
imposing a drastically progressive 
land tax have a betier run? 


Present Indications 


On present indications, so far as 
this second part of the supply side 
of the problem is concerned, the 
Third Plan will rely on buffer 
stocks, legislation imposing land 
ceilings plus (probably) a plan for 
collecting Rs. 250 crores (out of 
the programme for collecting addi- 
tional tax) as ‘surcharge on land 
revenue’. Land ceilings will not. in 
any case materialise till we are 
probably in the middle of the 
Third Plan. And it would not be 
wise to ignore the feeling amongst 
some agricultural economists that 
they will most probably come too 
late and in such a form as is un- 
likely to boost agricultural output 
or the marketed surplus very 
much. 


Sufficiently large and mobile 
buffer stocks may, of course, sub- 
due dealers and stabilise prices 
over the short-run (provided the 
supreme objective of the kind of 
price-stability required to assure 
economic security to the small- 
holder is adhered to firmly and 
with the necessary efficiency and 
skill). However, it is unlikely. that 


buffer stocks alone will do the trick. 
A progressive land tax will most 
probably be needed as a second 
string for th» bow. The draft out- 
line contains nothing exnlicit on 
this point. 


‘Surcharge’ 


Earlier reports had ‘mentioned 
Rs. 250 crores as ‘surcharge on 
land revenue’. Assuming that this 
proposal has not been dropped, 
will it be progressive or at a flat 
rate? The point is important be- 


cause a progressive surcharge 
is likely to run into greater 
‘constitutional difficulties’ than 


a surcharge at the flat rate. But 
even a surcharge at a progres- 
sive rate will not quite serve the 
purpose of a progressive land tax, 
which could provide scope for 
exempting the smallest categories 
in the land from the land tax as an 
incentive device. 


Besides, it is doubtful whether a 
Rs. 250 crores extra siphoned off 
as tax on land is large enough to 
fit in with a really progressive 
land tax designed to fulfil the ob- 
jective of raising foodgrains’ output 
by the targeted amount. And a 
flat surcharge fetching Rs. 250 
crores may have almost no power 


to stimulate the large holder to be: 


efficient as a producer and a 
marketeer and the small-holder to 
be secure and efficient as a 
producer. 


In conclusion, an apology is per- 
haps in order. A number of queries 
(almost a swarm) have been ad- 
vanced above. The intention is not 
to suggest that these crucial 
problems are insoluble, but to seek 
solutions. After all, no plan, still 
less a draft outline, has-been or 
can be based on a prior solution of 
all the problems involved. Nor is 
it intended to, question the plan- 
ners’ right to keep considerations 
and calculations in reserve, up 
their sleeves, so to speak, to test 
them in a-process of trial and 
error so as to ensure necessary 
flexibility in decision-making. 


The intention has only been to 
plead for a fuller consideration of 
some of the issues involved which 
may well be made public at this 
penultimate stage in the formu- 
lation of the Third Plan. 
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-Think afresh 


Td Bhagwati 


THE last decade of Indian plan- 
ning has been marked by a gradual 
movement away from the early 
phases of technical incompetence. 
The First Plan was put together 
almost without any serious econo- 
mic thinking. The older genera- 
tion of economists, for the most 
part, either stood aside skeptically 
or contented themselves with gene- 
ralities, suited to their avant garde 
status, such as the country’s ur- 
gent need to develop, the inevit- 
able tightening of the belt and the 
virtues of the socialist pattern of 
Society. 


In this intellectual vacuum, the 
First Plan turned out to be no more 
than a catalogue of loosely knit 
aspirations and projects, backed by 
no respectable economic reason- 


ing and hence lacking in coher- 


ence and consistency. 


By-the time that the Second 
Plan began to be formulated, the 
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intellectual leadership in planning 
had passed into dynamic hands, 
chiefly of men drawn from the 
physical sciences. These men 
brought with them a keen sense . 
of empiricism, which focussed at- 
tention on the great paucity of 
statistics which still afflicts the 
planners. Unfortunately, the lag 
between initiating the collection of 
data and its inflow is quite enor- 
mous (especially so if one is care- 
ful about the quality of the 
results); so that much of the ne- 
cessary information did not start 
percolating through to the Plan- 
ning Commission until the Second 
Plan, improvised without,this data, 
had already run through most of 
its course! ` 


With thelr empiricism, however, 
these planners combined a lack of 
background in formal economic 
thought; which, coupled with a 
deep distrust of economies founded 
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largely on the quality of the lead- 
ing economists of the time, led to 
frequent, unashamed use of Gestalt 
and analogue arguments in sup- 
port of the policies recommended: 
Perhaps the most striking exam~ 
ple was the use of the incredible 
argument, in an'important working 
paper on which the Second Plan 
was largely based, that ‘India 
should have heavy industry be- 
cause most industrialised countries 


had-it too (a notorious instance of' 
the analogue~ argument, indeed):- 


the irony here was that it is pos- 
sible to justify the policy of invest- 
ment in heavy industry quite 
easily and in sophisticated ways! 


It would. ре equally true to argue 
that the arguments in favour of 
the Ambar Charkha were frequent- 
ly cast in terms of frames which 
relied on the novelty aspects of the 
programme ('India will show a new 
way: we Shall combine steel with 
handicrafts’) or.pure guesses (‘the 
handicrafts should surely improve 
the employment potential of the 
programme’). қ ` 


Coming of Age са 


. In many of these respects, In- 
‘dian planning has rapidly come of 
age. Powerful economic arguments 
are being advanced in support of 
the major features of the proposed 
Third Plan, thus narrowing the 
range of public debate -to' useful 
dimensions. There has also been a 
-keener appreciation of ‘the kinds 
of checks to nieh a plan ought to 
be exposed; d serious attempts 
have been made to put together, 
from as many. sources as can be 
tapped, the data that are required 
to put the proposed Plan. through 
most of the paces of consistency 
that are feasible. 


ж- 


Basically, there are two funda- 
mental tests (containing within 
themselves several other exercises) 
which any plan, such as the In- 
dian planners have been trying to 
` put together since at least the Se- 
cond Plan, should be expected to 
have been subjected to: resource 
availability and input- output con- 
sistency. - 


To .begin with, the resources 
must ре adequate to the task. The 
domestic savings, coupled with the 
foreign aid assumed, must be suffi- 
clent to finance the estimated and 
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planned investment expenditures; 


else inflation will ensue if the in- 
vestment plan is left unchanged. 


. Testing the Plan for such resource 


feasibility has implications for poli- 
tically important issues like the di- 
vision of investment between the 
private’ and public Sectors. and 
taxation policy. 


` 


Input-output Balance. ` 


However, it is not suffićlent 
merely. to estimate the aggrega- 
tive savings and investment. It is 
necessary to look more closely into 
the composition of these flows. It 
is quite easy to fulfil the resource 
availability requirement in plan- 
ning, and yet to make serious mis- 
takes about the actual composition 
of investment and output. Thus, 
if it were decided to step up inyest- 
ment in agriculture but no provi- 
Sion were made for the supply of 
the implements necessary to do 
this, or if the planners decided to 
put up rayon factories but made 
no provision for the caustic soda 
Inputs, then the Plan, despite its 
purely financial soundness, would 
be infeasible. Hence the Plan'must 
also be tested broadly for'its struc- 
ture, for its IER PRE con- 
sistency. 


In carrying out both these tests, 
a comprehensive analysis of: the 
basic economic relationships is in- 
volved; hence masses of statistics 
must be available. For -instance, 
both of them demand careful eva- 
luation of the output projections, 


.for broad sectors, for the five-year 


period. Thus, studies of.-the fac- 
tors governing the increase in out- 
put of these sectors are called for. 


For the industrial sector, this 
means that we should have studied 
the capital-output relationships in 
some detail. 
culture, it must be remembered 
further that: output will increase 
largely as a function of the 'edu- 
cational’ and ‘organisational’ acti- 


_vitles by the State and it is 


important not to commit the error 
of worrying only about capital out- 
lay in trying to estimate the 


growth ‘of agricultural output. 


Several such exercises must be 
carried out before the Plan can be 
declared to be reasonably -consist- 
ent. It would be foolish to claim 
that all data needed for tbis pur- 


For sectors like agri-- 


pose are yet avallable. 
much of the material is still being 
painstakingly assembled, analysed. 
and improved ‘upon. There are 
still shocking gaps in fundamental 


_areas, such as savings and invest- - 


ment statistics, The belated effort’ 


at collection of necessary data, re- .. 
sulting largely from a delayed- ad- 


mission of the need to test the. 


Plan іп various ways, as also the’ . 


wasteful use of the funds assigned 
for collecting data (the annual col- 
lection of eansumption data by the 


National Sample Survey probably `` - 


deserves star billing here) have 
been responsible for the tragic way 


in which planning has now over-: E 
taken ‘the availability of statistics - 


in India. 


However, the Third Plan has 
fared better than thé -Second in 
this respect; time alone can.bé an 
asset in these matters. 


Perspective Planning Division of 
the Planning Commission which 


has served as an important focal ' 


point for much of the work on 
data collection' and feasibility tests 


that has gane into the ae E 
-of the Third Plan. 


Any. deficiency in the ӛте. 


proposals, concerning their consist- 
ency in the strictly economie sense, 
must therefore be attributed to the 
lag afflicting the inflow of neces- 
sary data. Any critique of the pre- 
sent Third Plan proposals, if it is 


to be constructive, must thus be 


on quite different levels. i 


Leading Questions 


I propose myself to ask the fol- | 


lowing questions: 1) How ought 
the planners to interpret the de- 
taled, quantitative targets for 


1965-66 and ‘perspectives’ for 1970- . 
419 2) Although the resource fea- · 


sibility exercise has been performed, 
are the assumptions made there 
‘realistic’? 3) Are there any strik- 
ing ways in which the 'strategy' of 


the Plan and the perspectives. Е 


ahead can be altered so as to yield, 
better results, given our objective 
of raising the income per capita? 
4) What changes in economic po- 


licy need to be initiated by way of . 
improvements over that currently . 
“іп practice? 


This last question 
divorced from Plan debates; and it 


Indéed, | 


But credit - 
must be freely given also to the. 


is usually - . 


EUN 
PA 


Ac 
ше” 


T 


pulsive 
However, this practice is regrett-. 


is one of the striking -features of. 
Indian economié affairs that the. ` 


Plan objectives сапа the economic 
policies. 
them are seldom seriously dis- - 
cussed together except in the com- : 
case of, fiscal ' policy. 


able and I certainly propose to de- 
part from it here. 


' 
КА 
x - 


'- Targets 3 


When a set of targets has been 


_ Set up in a Plan document, ог in 
the working papers in the Plan-. 
.ning Commission from which һе. 


Plan derives its main substance, it 
is necessary to be clear as to their 
exact meaning. These targets 
(and perspectives) can often go 
into considerable detail: down : to 


‘eggs, fish, alcohol and raw film. 


Are these all targets in the con- 


ventional sense of the term: that 


is to say, are they all objectives of 
programming -effort? One only 
hopes that they are not. ` 


To try and control the pattern of 
investment and output for the en- 
tire economy in anything like: this 
detail would be to sacrifice much 
of the: flexibility that is necessary 
if the economy is to adapt itself 
quickly to situations changing. in 
an unpredictable way. It .is 
literally impossible to "predict 
meaningfully, in any detail, what 
the economy is going to throw up 
as profitable. Most of the targets 


‘should not, therefore, mean any- 
thing’ like what the term conven- 


tiónally implies. ^ ~ 


However, this is not true of all 
targets in the Plan; to be sure, it 


does not apply to quite a large. 


part of the planned targets. To 
appreciate this, it is necessary to 
comprehend ihe rationale of plan- 
ning itself. 
typically with a given target rate of 
growth of nàtional income and try 
to sée how -exactly the economy 
would absorb this increase in in- 
come. They must have some idea 
of how the final demands for ma- 
jor items like foodgrains, 
oils, etc., are ‘likely to change. Then 
they must ‘work backwards’, with 
input-output and investment-out- 
put relationships, to devise what 
looks like a reasonable simulation 


P4 


necessary to implement | 


The, planners start. 


cloth, 


. an Inefficient one. winot. 


2 


of. an economy’ 7 operating with . 


economie efficiency. 


Then corrections to^ this picture ' 


` 


must -be' made to allow for the in-. 


‘vestments that are necessary for 
growth of incomes ‘in the next 
Plan; the steel plant, for instance, 
on which work must be begun now 
to satisfy the demand for steel in 
1968. Major. adjustments to this 
analogue will also have to be made 
for the fact that factor rewards 


tion, by way of investment, are in 
the fields ‘which the State has now 


, traditionally made its own: irriga- 


tion, fuel and power, most. forms of 
transport. Other less. clear, but 
equally defensible instances are 


` steel апа. fertilizers where the size 


are quite out of line with the fac-- 


tor proportions in the economy, 


-and for the understatement of the 


cost of foreign exchange which the 
current. practice of making ex- 
change available at the present 
rate of exchange implies. 


Thus, one would have to cut out 
some items like imported cars and 


look out for and discriminate, 


against projects which appear to 
be, on careful. analysis, capital- 
intensive (major ‘irrigation and 


atomic energy might be good cases’ 


of unduly capital-intensive pro- 
jects). Once this picture is ready, 
the planners have a rough picture 
of how the economy would have 
behaved if the market had been 
fully efficient: if prices had re- 
flected ‘true costs, if future prices 
obtained, if there were rio financial 
obstacles to pooling funds/for big 
projects like steel mills, if busi- 
nessmen acted so as to maximise 
profits and so оп; 


Public Investment - 
With such an analogue, the State 
is in a position to spotlight the 


areas where intervention is called 


for. Where the problem can be 
handled by altering the current 
price structure, as can be done by 
raising interest rates to adjust for 
an unduly high wage rate and by 
charging an ad valorem tax on the 
value of import licences to adjust 
for the unduly low price of foreign 
exchange, this is clearly the best 
policy to follow. 


However, there will be numerous 
areas left over, where the State can 
happily apply the ‘vacuum’ prin- 


ciple of intervention under which .. 


the State does that- which an effici- 
ent market would. ha’ & done but 
Clear 


-of the investment called for has 


been- too large for the private sec- 
tor to be able to handle easily. It 
is thus possible to justify. the size 
and pattern of publie investment 
in the proposed: Third Plan along 
these reasonable lines. 


Once this is admitted, 1t follows 
that quite a large chunk of the in- 
vestment programme can be set 
down in terms of conventional. tar- 
gets. 
1965-66 about 9.5 million tons of 
finished steel is likely to. be de- 
manded, it can proceed, indeed’ it 
should proceed, to set it down as 
an objective on which, program- 
ming work must be started imme- 
diately. 'The same holds for po- 
wer, fuels, roads, irrigation and 
other sectors. All these must ne- 
cessarily be -goals to` be achieved 
by 1965-60. Do 


Private Sector | 


This is in contrast with. the pri- 
vate sector, much of whose output 
wil not conform to any pre-set 
targets and, in fact, in the interest 
of economic efficiency, should not! 


Here the State will certainly, have - 


to intervene: so as to ration out fo- 
reign, exchange, to stop import or 


-production of items of conspicuous 
‘consumption (such as-luxüry. ears) 


. on.political.grounds, to provide the 


instances of such direct ` interven- қ 


‘educational’ extension services to 
agriculture, to promote better uti- 
lisation of technical knowledge and 
plant in all sectors through fiscal 
means and so on; but: setting of 
targets can not be done here in 
the same sense as with the public 
sector. Any attenipt by thé State 
to do anything more than this with 
the private sector ‘is prejudicial to 


the economic efficiency of ‘the sys- 


tem.: 


Briefly, ER the detailed targets . 


for the private sector ought to be 
no more than a scaffolding used to 
derive the public sector’s targets; 


If the. State foresees that-by - 


“ 


and the private sector’s pattern of. 


investment, subject to influence by 
means of fiscal and monetary po- 


lieies. in. a wide sense, ought to be- 
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generally left to adjust itself to the 
changing situation. 


Perspective Planning - 


How do ‘perspectives’ for 1970-71 
fit into all this? Why do we need 
to look a decade ahead? There are 
really two fundamental reasons in 
the Indian context why one has to 
look that far ahead. The first has 
to do with the balance of payments. 
It is expected that one can not 
really keep on borrowing endlessly 
and that at some stage India must 
begin to repay her debt and not be 
borrowing anything at all. The 
planners hope to do this by 
1970-71; by that date, India aims 
to settle her foreign trade so that 
she can live within her foreign 
earnings. 


Clearly, this aim demands that 
we look ahead to see what kind of 
general economic picture is implied 
by this objective. Such a picture is 
helpful politically as well: it is far 
easier to borrow now if you can 
Show that you will soon be able to 
repay (without having to borrow 
again for that purpose). But this is 
not the only reason for ‘perspective 
planning’ for as long as ten years. 


Fundamentally, the reason for 
looking ahead is to try and see 
whether there is anything one 
ought to be doing now which one 
is unlikely to do if one is not look- 
ing ahead. Thus, it is necessary to 
have five-year plans because the 
heavy projects often take four to 
five years’ to complete; thus we 
must know about the future 
demand for steel, for instance, five 
years hence to begin putting up a 
steel mill now. The natural ques- 
tion then is: are there any ten-year 
lags which justify a ten-year pers- 
pective? It is difficult to think of 
Obvious ones. But there certainly 


are some. 
Take education, for instance. 
Both secondary and university 


education need a longer perespec- 
tive than five years. We must have 
an idea, for instance, of the gene- 
ral composition of national income 
in the industrial sector ten years 
hence to estimate how many 
mechanical rather than civil en- 
gineers the universities ought to 
turn out over the next decade. Once 
again, therefore, the State can plan 
with greater efficiency once these 
analogue pictures are available and 
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are constantly revised, annually, to 
accommodate the elusive compo- 
nents of reality. 


The Plan before us has been test- 
ed, at the Planning Commission, 
for resource availability. The plan- 
ners have estimated that the pro- 
posed pattern and size of invest- 
ment will generate a near 6% rate 
of growth of national income. The 
voluntary savings forthcoming 
from these incomes at current tax 
rates during 1960-61, have been 
calculated and the inflow of fo- 
reign savings (net aid from 
abroad) estimated. The gap bet- 
ween the total investment and the 
savings thus calculated must be 
filled by fresh taxation aimed at 
generating the requisite (deficit in) 
savings. 


Taxation 


Implicit in the Plan, therefore, is 
the assumption that the necessary 
effort at taxation will be under- 
taken by the Finance Ministry. 
This might indeed appear to be a 
legitimate assumption, for the pub- 
lic is liable to expect that the 
taxation policy implicit in the Plan 
must necessarily have the approval 
of the Finance Ministry, which has 
direct representatives, not merely 
on the civil service working groups 
on resources, but, through the 
Finance Minister, on the panel of 
Planning Commission members it- 
self. It is debatable, however, whe- 
ther the full magnitude of the task 
before the Ministry Пав been 
appreciated. 


The exercises worked out at the 
Planning Commission show that 
the envisaged programme of taxa- 
tion will still enable the consump- 
tion per capita of necessities to 
increase at about 2.7% per annum 
and of unessentials at around 3% 
per annum. Hence, it is claimed 
that the proposed taxation pro- 
gramme is one, not of austerity, 
but of restraint. 


This, of course, is correct. How- 
ever, the one "inescapable con- 
sequence of this programme is that 
taxation will have to increase by 
Rs. 1,650 crores over the five-year 
period. The level of taxation will 
have been raised, from somewhere 
around 8.5% of the national income 
in 1960-61 to about 11.0% in 1965-66. 
All this is inevitable in India since 


the State must play a major role, 
through fiscal policy, in raising the 
domestic saving rate to over 15% in 
the next decade. 


When, however, these levels of 
taxation are contrasted with the 
experience оі the Second Plan 
years, one can not help entertain- 
ing doubts as to whether the 
Finance Minister will feel game 


enough to pui over such an enor- . 


mous taxation programme. No 
Finance Minister has, to this date, 
managed to put over additional 
taxes (or increases in rates) which 


would add up to even a sixth of the : 


proposed 1965-66 programme. The 
last budget, if any indication of the 


future, prophesies a grim future K А“ 


the Third Plan indeed! 


The Second Plan itself, if judged Ў 


by the performance of government 
in raising the domestic level of 
savings through fiscal policy, is a 
miserable failure (a fact which 
stands out whichever of the nume- 
rous alternative estimates one 
chooses to argue with). It was 
saved, in the general nature of its 
performance with 
growth of income (this did fall 
short of the targets, however) and 
key targets in industry, by the 
sheer windfall accrual of much 
greater foreign aid, which for the 
most part effectively substituted 
for the domestic savings the 
Finance Ministers failed to mobi- 
lise. 


Foreign Exchange 


Disaster seems to threaten to 
waylay the proposed Plan from an- 
other flank as well. The amount of 
foreign inflow of funds, inclusive 
of the repayments due on the pre- 


vious borrowings, has been estimat-_ 


ed at around a quarter of the 
investment planned. 
Plan emphasised with cruel ob- 
viousness the penalties that the 
economy mus; pay for any mistakes 
in estimating the foreign exchange 
requirements. ‘We have learnt 
from that experience; and our 
estimates of import requirements 


have been erring, if at all, on the: 


over side. However, the planners 
certainly appear to have over- 
estimated what they can get from 
abroad. 


What can be picked up from 
official circies at London and 


respect to. 


The Second’ 


r. 


Ow 


Washington, as also the report of 
the World Bank “Mission some 
months ago to Eugene-Black, seem 
to point in the direction of a need 
to have an alternative plan which 
is based on an estimated inflow of 
foreign funds around two-thirds of 
that currently budgeted for. Such 
a plan altérnative would obviously 
reduce the target rate of growth of 
income; it would also call for a 
shift in the pattern of (now 
reduced) ‘investment towards less 
import-intensive - sectors. Agri- 
culture. almost ‘certainly would be 
а .good candidate. towards which 
this shift might be directed: labour 


“could be put to work increasingly 


on land improvements, minor irri- 
gation works, road. building, etc., 
none of which call for any imports 
of equipment or materials. 


Alternative Plan 3 


It is necessary, therefore, to 
devise an alternative plan, at least 
for the purpose of the Planning 
Commission itself, so that the 
prospect of smaller aid does not 
Jead to an indiscriminate, hasty 


‘and incoherent alteration of the 


present Plan. 


A similar suggestion could be 
made, with equal urgency in 
regard to the crucial dependence 
of much of the Plan on the as- 
sumed output of the agricultural 
sector. This has traditionally been 
the unknown in the Indian situa- 
tion; and clearly, part at least of 
the -chain of events which develop- 
ed into the crisis of 1957-59 was the 


' direct result of a facile assumption 


that the problem of agricultural 
output had been successfully 
tackled in the First Plan to give 
rise to continuing growth of mo- 
mentum and output іп the 
countryside’ It would thus be use- 
ful to have. a variant of the Plan, 
based. on a lower, less optimistic 
estimate of agricultural output 
than is currently built into the 
Plan proposals. 

there is 


Fortunately, a keen 


~ awareness of this in some quarters 


of the Planning Commission and 
work has been done to see how the 
Plan would have to be altered in 
the event of agricultural output 
showing a trend less favourable 
than that assumed: the resulting, 
adjusted Plan being known as the 


‘five per cent variant’ (since the 
growth of national income is then 
estimated to fall to 5% per annum). 


‘Strategy’ 


It has become fashionable to 
discuss the ‘strategy’ of develop- 
ment. When the word is used with 
reference to India’s plans, it has 
different connotations. For the 
most time, it is used to describe 
the decision to begin investing in 
heavy industry, which can be jus- 
tified on balance of payments 
grounds without any difficulty. If 
India seeks to develop her resources 
so as to grow at 5 or 6% per annum, 
she will have to invest at about the 
levels planned for in current pro- 
jections for the next decade. And 
if the level of investment must be 
so high, India will either have to 
import her equipment (which is 
the physical counterpart of a large 
chunk of the investment) or manu- 
facture it herself. 


Anyone familiar with the pros- 
pects for .Indian exports admits 
that they can not be increased to 
the levels demanded by the requir- 
ed imports; hence the decision to 
invest in heavy industry is inevit- 
able. Fortunately, India does pos- 
sess cheap and plentiful iron ore 
deposits, which has made this task 
easier than it- would otherwise 
have been. Strategy, in this sense, 
has clearly been correctly chosen 
for India. Sometimes, the word 
strategy is also applied to the 
general pattern of investment and 
output implied by the Plan. In this 
sense as well, it is clear, as stated 
earlier in this paper, it is difficult 
to argue that the planners have 
made any fundamentally serious 
mistakes. 


But I think that the word can 
also be used to describe something 
still more fundamental than the 
phenomena it has been applied to. 
It will be admitted that the aim of 
the development effort in India has 
been to raise іше income and con- 
sumption per capita as quickly and 
as considerably as appears fea- 
sible. This defines the problem, 
quite obviously once one has seen 
the point, as capable of solution by 
one, or a combination of both, of 
two ‘strategies’: either income and 
consumption are increased or 


(and) the growth of population is 
controlled. ; 


The planners in India have 
almost wholly preoccupied them- 
selves with the earlier strategy. 
Only Rs. 4 crores was expended by 
the State on the birth control 
programme in the Second Plan; 
and now Rs. 25 crores are proposed 
to be spent (out of a total govern- 
mental outlay on development of 
over Rs. 11,250 crores) on the pro-. 
gramme in the next five years. This 
is still hopelessly inadequate in a 
country -where the prospects of 
population expansion are generally 
conceded to be grim, where leading 
statesmen (such as Prime Minister 
Nehru) have freely admitted the 
necessity of birth control, where 
the advantages of population con- 
trol seem fairly obvious in view of 
the superfluous nature of much of 
the population from the economic 
viewpoint. 


Birth Control 


Until recently, no economist had 
worked out the relative advantages 
of planning for income expansion 
and alternatively for birth control. 
Stephen Enke, however, has taken 
an important step in this direc- 
tion by producing a staggering 
estimate bf the gain to India from 
birth control. He argues that, if 
certain money-incentive schemes 
for sterilization and non-pregnancy 
are adopted, the return that can 
be expected must, at the minimum, 
be in the ratio of fifty to one in 
relation to the real costs involved! 


Enke’s procedure is to estimate 
the value of the consumption that 
would be saved by preventing a 
birth; and he makes quite liberal 
allowances for the fact that babies 
often die young, that they eat less 
than adults and so on. I have cer- 
tain reservations about the details 
of his computations. However, 
there is little doubt that the argu- 
ment and calculations are suffi- 
ciently striking to make the 
government give serious thought to 
this problem. 


Perhaps too much energy has 
been expended in debating alter- 
native methods of income-expan- 
sion; the time has now come to 
shift the debate to what promises 
to be a much more rewarding 
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alternative strategy: birth control. 


Perhaps the ‘investment’ in 
income-mindedness is 80 great 
already in the Planning Commis- 
sion, that it will take a real effort 
of will to shift the focus to this 
alternative strategy; but that this 


should be done is of paramount 


importance at the present time. It 
would certainly ‘be the mark of a 
flexible and dynamic leadership in 


planning to move on continuously : 


to fresh and significant ideas. 


- Indeed, unorthodox policies, are 
being called for in many fields. 
The problem of underutilisation of 
capacity in much of the industrial 
Sector, which takes the form of 
working less than the feasible 


, ment. 


off the excess of private invest~ 
This should be done by 
means of both a higher set of 
interest rates ‘(which would also 
correct the bias towards capital- 
intensive projects and increase the 
attractiveness of savings) and 
scarce money, brought about by 
freezing of reserves through rais- 
ing reserve requirements and the 
like. It is time it was realised that 
the Governor of the Reserve Bank 


. is a pretty importan: person! 


number of shifts, has been respon-. 


sible for an unduly high employ- 
ment of capital per unit of output 
in our industries. One of the major 
advantages of the so-called ‘social- 
ist’ economies has been their more 
complete exploitation of the mul- 
tiple-shift possibilities. Fiscal policy 
of an unusual. character is now 
called for in this fleld. 


Monetary Policy 


Monetary policy also has been. 


unduly neglected in earlier eco- 
nomic policy. The Second Plan 
intended (though it 
manage to ‘bring this about on 
anything like the scale it had 
planned for) that the private sec- 


‘Rationing Foreign Exchange 


More debate also seems called 
for concerning ле current method 
of rationing out foreign exchange, 
At the moment, the solution adopt- 
ed may be best described as one 
involving a ‘queueing process’. The 
private investors and entrepre- 
neurs line up at the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry and are 
given the requisite exchange licen- 
ces by the civil servants, after 
scrutiny of applications, literally 


‘as the applications come to be dis- 


posed of. This is clearly both a 
time-using and an economically 
inefficient procedure. 


If the private investors are to be 
allowed to compete (and hence to 


“be subjected to tke rigours of the 


did = not’ 


Фог should be a net saver and the. 


public sector a net investor. This 
is being planned for the next ‘five 
years as well: the resources exer- 
cise has budgeted for public sector 
borrowing of private sector savings 
at over 20% of the planned public 
sector investment. 


This implies, of course, that the 
private sector investment. wil be 
held to the level where the private 
Sector savings exceeds the private 
Sector investment by the requisite 
amount of borrowing. In a general- 
ly mildly inflationary economy, 
where the tendency to invest is 
buoyant, 
that the private sector investment 
must be controlled at the desired 


market which make for efficiency), 
we need to think of devising a suit- 
able exchange auctioning system. 
I am prepared to concede that this 
itself has certain drawbacks. Thus, 
how would one prevent speculators 


. from bidding high for licences? 


This can be done fairly easily, if 
you like, by letting only producers 
bid for them. 


One would also have to break 
down the total quota of foreign 
exchange into sub-quotas for raw 
materials, producers’ goods and 
consumption goods and auction 
them all separately. This idea is 


> certainly worth ezploring further. 


this necessarily means. 


level. No amount of direct controls ` 


is going to help here, as experience 
clearly shows. у 


What is called for is a strict 
monetary policy, aimed at .choking 
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It- would also be in greater con- 
formity, than the current practice, 
with the view of private sector tar- 
gets that I have put forth in this 
paper. 


Discussion in the coming months 


-may also be fruitfully centered 


on the proposed programme for 
‘educational’ activity in the- agri- 
cultural sector. 15 has now come 
to be widely admitted that this is 


.ers, 


the crucial bottleneck to expansion ' 


of agricultural output. But if it is, 
why is the Siate so hesitant about 
spending more money on it than it 


did in the last five years and pro-.- 


poses to do in the next five? . 


. It has been estimated that there. - 


is only one village level worker for 


every 1,200 villagers in the present' 


community projects. The defence 


of this shocking figure is that one . 
can not increase supplies of work-. 
which is untenable because. 
‘you can both pay these. workers 


higher salaries and open up nume- 
rous more training centres if, you 


are cónvinced about the need for. 


having more workers, or that one 


can not spend more money on this... 


programme, which is foolish be- 
cause you can always divert expen- 
diture from other projects ‘in 
agriculture for this purpose. 


To pursue the last point further, . ` 


it is necessary to look upon the 
current: outlay involved in the ex- 
tension service programme ав 
comparable to investment outlay; 
in the sense.that it creates (albeit 
an invisible) permanent-income- 
yielding asset: the ability and wil- 
lingness of the farmers to improve 
their methods of production. It 
would thus pay the State really to 


increase such current outlay even, 


at the expense of irrigation: 1f, as 


is probably the case, the choice 1s. 


between .educating the farmer to 
use better methods and giving him 
instead more water which he has 
not been educated to use. 


Education 


It should be the public concern, 
in the next few months of debate, 


to emphasise that education, even' 


in the sense of primary education 
for farmers, 
though economists have 
tionally classified it -otherwise; 


and that the Planning Commis- ' 


sion ought to come off its obsession 
with conventional investment. I 
‘have little doubt that the neglect 
of birth control has also рѕусһо- 
logically stemmed from this very. 
preoccupation with the. visible 


is investment al- 
tradi-. 


forms of growth; with dams, mills . 


and all the symbols of growing 
incomes. Different modes. of 
thought are now called for; and’ 


now seems to be the time to press .. 


for them. 
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 EVÉRY- one is аа that the . 


Third Plan can not succeed with- 
out a well thought out and adequate 
price policy. It is also obvious that 


this policy should be realistic and 


capable of implementation. There 


ls, however, no such agreement on 


the contents of the- policy: This is 
nodoubt due to the intricate and 
difficult nature of the problem. But 
partly it is due to the lack of 
clarity on objectives.’ And partly 


also it is due to differences on 


what is realistic and capable of im- 


plementation. Anyway, an attempt: 


has to be made to deal with this 
question, and what : follows is 
strictly no more than a first and 


-preliminary attempt to-do so. : 


To begin with, it is necessary to 


> understand that price is an impor- 
tant economie mechanism that Пав” 


certain functions to perform; and 
any policy that is formulated in 


. connection with. prices has to be in 


this functional context, viz..it has 
to help in the more adequate and 
efficient performance of these 
functions. It must also be remem- 
bered that prices refer not only to 
commodities but also to factors.of 


- production. 


In a completely free enterprise 


economy where there is no eco-. 


nomic planning and where the 
State has no set objectives in terms 
of either production or investment 
or consumption, the role of prices 
is to determine the patterns of out- 
put, of investment, and of con- 


: sumption as also the methods of 


production, .especially the pattern 
of inputs. used for producing the 
various ‘outputs which constitute 
the community’s national .income. 
This functional role of. prices 
however is at the level of indi- 
vidual ` prices, ie. it is the com- 


- parative levels and movements in 


the price of different commodities 
and services—whether they are 
used for consumption or for pro- 
duction—which bring “about the 
allocation of resources. 

A comparative rise in the price of 
a ‘commodity induces a.rise in the 


output ‘of that commodity; ‘and at 
the same time: discourages further 
increase in its consumption. In 


other words, such a price rise auto- 


matically prevents a further price’. 
rise and -it is only when this 
actually happens that price is ful- 
filling its economic function. When 
the resources that are used for the 
additional production of this: 
commodity, i.e.,.the commodity the 
price of which has risen, ‘are with- 
drawn from the production of some 
other commodity, B, then the price 
of that commodity would also tend 
to riseand this would prevent the 
withdrawal of resources from the 
production’ of. B, and therefore 
render ineffective the impulse set 
up towards an increase in the 
production of the first. commodity. | 


The actual course of events 
would. turn upon the comparative: 


“movements in the demand for dif- 


ferent commodities at glven levels 
of individual prices. In the absence 
of credit creation by the banking 
system ог deficit . financing by 
government or an increase: in the 
effective quantity of money, indi- 
vidual price rises will be balanced 


ру individual price falls and there 


will be no general rise in prices. In 
other words, the general purchas- 
ing power of money will remain 


‘stable, though its ' purchasing 


power in terms of specific commo- ' 
dities or groups of commodities 
may vary. · 


7 It is, however, possible for a price 
rise in an individual commodity, A, 
to bring about a rise in its output 
without withdrawing resources ' 
from the production of another 
commodity, B. . This can happen 
either- because there is unutilised 
capacity in the industry -which . 
produces commodity A or because 
there are unutilised resources in 
the community which are stimulat- 
ed.to activity by this price rise. In 
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` distrust. Individual price rises have - 
` ап economic function, while even 


such an event, the general level of 
prices will either remain stable or 
may actually fall, depending upon 
the monetary: policy that ac- 
companies the increase in the pro- 
duction of commodity A. 


Stability " 


Obviously what is needed is not. 


just price stability as such, but 
stability that is accompanied by 
rising output, which necessarily 
means by rising money incomes 
that are the monetary counterpart 
of this rising volume of production. 
This would be especially true of 
an economy of growth, where one 
looks for a steady rise in the real 
income of the community. In fact, 
in an economy that is growing 
rapidly, there is bound to be a 
certain measure of rising prices, 
which means a fall іп the purchas- 
ing power of individual units of 
money, though not in the real 
income represented by the total 
volume of money incomes. 


Thus a price rise is not by itself, 


something to be regarded with 


a general price rise need not cause 
disquiet if it is accompanied by a 
proportionately larger increase in 
output. When, however, an indi- 


vidual price rise does not lead to 


an increase. in output or to a 
reduction in demand, it is not per- 
forming its economic function. And 
when a general price rise is not 
accompanied by а substantially 
larger increase in output, then it is 
obviously of an undesirable cha- 
racter. 


The important thing to realise is 
that one must always consider 
prices and output together before 
taking up a position regarding the 
price policy to be followed in àny 
given context. A rigidly stable 
general level of prices may" be as 
much of a deadwelght on eco- 
nomie growth as a rapidly rising 
price level, and this must not be 
forgotten in the current discus- 
sions that are going on in the 
country about price stability. 


Having said this, one must also 
hasten to add that as prices deter- 
mine the purchasing power of 
money, and as incomes like wages 
and salaries are usually fixed in 


. terms of money; there is à strong 
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ease for maintaining the stability 
of prices in general. This is espe-- 
cially true of the prices of commo- 
dities and services that constitute 
the bulk of consumption. In other 
words, stability in the consumer's 


~- price index is a matter of vital 


importance to labour; and if this 
stability is absent it leads to an 
understandable demand on the part 
of labour for a neutralisation of 


.the price rise by a corresponding 


rise in wages and salaries. This in 
turn leads to a rise in the cost of 
production and therefore tends to 
a further rise in price, thus setting 
in motion the dreaded inflationary 
Spiral (unless, of course, it is offset 
by an increase in production). 


Prices rise when expenditure 
rises; and expenditure rises when 
income rises. When, however, the 
rise in income is due to rise in 
output—whether this is due to a 


-larger employment of labour or a 


rise in the productivity of em- 
ployed labour—then the rise.in. 


.expenditure is offset by a larger 


supply of goods being offered for 
sale and there is no general price 
rise. The exceptian to this state- 
ment arises when incomes increase 
as a result of increase in output 
but the increase in output of-con-. 
sumption goods is not equal to the 
increase in expenditure on con- 
sumption goods. 


Income And Output 


In other words, price stability 
not only requires that increase in. 
income is attended by an equiva- 
lent increase in output but also 
that-the increase in expenditure 


‘on consumption goods resulting 


from this increase in income is 
accompanied by an equivalent 
increase in the volume of con- 
sumption goods offered for sale. 
This means the same thing as say- 
ing that the increase in the output 
of non-consumpticn goods is ac- 
companied by an equivalent in- 
crease in the volume of saving. - 


When,‘ however, there is un- 
utilised capacity in the economy 
and .this responds to the price 
stimulus, then a rise in expen- 
diture unaccompanied by ап 
increase in output may never- 
theless not lead to a persistence in 
the price rise because of the in- 
crease in output that follows the 
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price rise. Thus, the whole prob- 
lem of price rise revolves upon the 
response of output, whether the 
price rise is in respect of an 
individual commodity or of com- 
modities in general, 


Economic Price Rise 


A price rise is economic when it: 


leads to increase in output. When 
it does not, it tends to be self- 


deflating. And what matters sig-. 
nificantly is not just a price rise 
but a rise that persists and tends ` 


to keep on rising. This happens 
only when either output falls to 
respond or, 
Savings fail to rise sufficiently to 
offset the rise in the output of 
non-consumption goods. A price 
rise can also have 
when it leads to a deliberately 
planned reduction in demand, pro- 
vided of _course no attempt is 
permitted to prevent this reduction 
in demand end the reduction in 
demand is allowed to have its 
effect in re-directing productive 
forces in the desired direction. 


Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that the  nrocess of economic 


growth has a certain built-in ten- 


dency for a rise in prices; and this 
tendency wili operate unless deli- 
berate steps are taken to counter- 
act it. Economic development 
requires an increase in investment. 
If this increase in investment is 


not to prove inflationary it must: 


be accompanied or followed by an 
equivalent increase іп savings. 
What is specially relevant to note 
in this connection is the inflation- 
ary. effect of a rise in the price of 
basic consumption goods and with 
it the price of labour, thereby lead- 
ing to what is called income 


‘inflation. 


We must remember that any 


increase in production means ап 


increase in incomes; and that in- 


crease in incomes leads to an . 


increase in expenditure. But where 
the increase in production is in the 
realm of basic consumption goods, 
the increase in income and, there- 


fore, in the expenditure that follows- 


is by definitian non-inflationary, as 


it is not going to lead to arise inthe : 


prices of basic consumption goods. 
But where the increase in pro- 
duction is in the realm of invest- 


ment goods, the increase in Income - 


even when it does,- 


justification | 
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and the expenditure that follows is 
likely to prove inflationary, as it 
will lead to a rise in the prices of 
basic consumption goods. 


This tendency towards a rise in 
the prices of basic consumption 
goods is not only the result of an 
increase in investment expen- 
diture. It can also be the result of 
an increase in the expenditure. on 
luxury goods, where such expen- 
diture leads to an increase in 
employment, incomes and ‘working 
class expenditure on basic con- 
sumption goods. That is why all 
expenditure and not only govern- 
mental expenditure, and all pro- 


duction and поё, only the 
production of investment goods, is 
relevant when considering .the 


inflationary possibilties that ac- 
company economic development. 


Basic Principles 


In the light of this theoretical 
discussion, it is now possible for us 
to formulate certain principles of 
price policy in the context of eco- 
nomic development. We shall then 
conclude with a brief account of 
what this involves in application to 
the Indian price problem in the 
context of the Third Plan. 


1. Increase in incomes must be 
matched by an increase in output. 
Any increase in total money in- 
comes not matched by an increase 
in total output is likely to lead to 
a rise in prices. Any sectional 
increase in income must be ac- 
companied either by an increase in 
output or by an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the expenditure of other 
sections; otherwise it is likely to 
set off an inflationary impulse. 


2. Increase in total investment 
must be accompanied by an equi- 
valent increase in total savings; 
otherwise the effect will be in- 
flationery. 


3. Every rise in the price level is” 


not equally inflationary. A gene- 
ral rise in prices leads to profit 
inflation, while a rise in the prices 
of basic consumption goods leads 
to income inflation. The remedy 
for profit inflation is the freezing 
of profits or their being siphoned 
off into the exchequer, i.e., savings 
and taxation. The remedy for in- 
‚ come inflation includes of course 
both savings and taxation, but 


primarily, however, the remedy is 
an increase in the production of 
basic consumption goods. 


Holding Price Line 

4. Plans for economic develop- 
ment are usually based on calcula- 
tions in terms of constant prices. 
In order to fulfil targets of 
investment, output, and resource 
mobilisation, it is therefore neces- 
sary that the price line be held 
during the period of planned 
development. But the best way of 
holding the price line is by in- 
creasing production; and increasing 
production may require the incen- 
tive of price rises., This is the 
dilemma of holding the price line 
and it is this which constitutes 
one of the most difficult problems 
of economic growth. The only way 
of dealing with it is to recognise 
frankly that the price line as such, 
viz., the general level of prices, can 
not be held during a period of 
planned development when the rate 
of investment is being stepped up 
sharply during the period. What 
should be held is the price line of 
basic consumption ` commodities. 
Even here, it would be necessary 
to bear in mind that when detar- 
mining the level of this price line, 
the interests not only of consumers 
but also of producers should be 
taken into account and prices not 
deprived of their incentive effect 
on production. In the case of 
commodities on whose supply a. 
price rise does not have an incen- 
tive effect, attempting to hold the 
price line may only aggravate the 
Situation by not permitting the 
discouragement of demand that 
the rise in price will bring. Where 
the commodity in question is an 
essential consumption commodity, 
price control may become neces- 
sary involving controlled distribu- 
tion and all that follows it. 


5. In an economy of development 
there is a secular tendency for a 
price rise which gets arrested only 
when the economy has passed the 
take-off stage 'and has become 
Loth self-sustaining апа self- 
accelerating. But this tendercy 
may get unnecessarily strength- 
ened and set off an inflationary 
chain if, in the short period, there 
are sharp price rises of a seasonal 
or regional character or if scarcity 


pockets aré not attended to, or if 
temporary or non-economic factors 
like the vagaries of nature are 
allowed to have full play in their 
effect on prices. For dealing with 
all this a price policy based on 
buffer stocks has a high degree of 
relevance. What must be remem- 
bered however is that buffer stocks 
are essentially intended to deal 
with temporary - fluctuation in 
demand or supply and constitute 
no remedy for secular shortage or 
inelastic supply. 


Application 

We can now proceed to apply 
these principles to the Indian 
situation and briefly outline the 
price policy which should be fol- 
lowed during the Third Plan 
period. - 


I. To begin with, there must 
be the strictest scrutiny and con- 
trol of all expenditure, whether 
public or private, whether develop- 
mental or non-developmental. The 
basic principle to bear in mind is 
that only that expenditure should 
be allowed which has a functional 
justification. And this functional 
justification should be confined, at 
any rate during the Third Plan 
period, only to that expenditure 
which leads either to the meeting 
of the basic consumption require- 
ments of the community or to the 
production of the desired invest- 
ment goods and services or to 
increase in productivity. All other 
types of expenditure should be 
stopped during the Third Plan pe- 
riod by a deliberate policy decision 
by government. 


This policy decision on function- 
alism in expenditure with its 
accompanying emphasis on auste- 
rity should be enforced in the 
public sector, both in respect of the 
so-called plan expenditure and of 
non-plan expenditure, by appro- 
priate administrative measures. As 
regards the private sector, neither 
exhortation nor mere legislation 
will do. What is required is 
inducements and deterrents that 
together will give an incentive to 
private expenditure to conform to 
the functional-cum-austerity prin- 
ciple. 


This involves the formulation of 
temporary ceilings on standards of 
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consumption, imposition of sump- 
tuary taxes, allocation of construc- 
tion and other key materials, and 
offer of assistance in the imple- 
mentation in the future of con- 
sumption projects postponed for 
the present. This whole subject of 
national (meaning both public and 
private) expenditure and its con- 
nection with price policy during 
the Third Plan period is so im- 
portant and yet so little understood 
in detail and in practical terms 
that I would suggest the -appoint- 
ment of a National Expenditure 
Commission which will deal with 
this entire subject and advise gov- 


ernment on the policy measures. 
that it should follow in order to. 


eliminate waste, functionalise ex- 
;penditure, increase output, and 
hold the price line... so 


IL The second thing I would 
emphasise in a price policy for the 
Third Plan is a clear and cate- 
‘gorical indication, that the price 
line will be held only in the case of 
certain basic or essential commo- 
dities such as cereals, sugar and 


gur, cloth, and possibly, edible- oils; , 


and that, even in their case, the 
.priee line can be held only in 


respect. of a certain minimum: 


Standard of consumption, approxi- 
mating as closely as possible to 
existing availabilities per head of 
these basic commodities. In other 


words, there can be no guarantee~ 


that increases in per capita con- 
sumption of basic goods can be 
had at the existing price level, as 
otherwise there may be a dimuni- 
tion of thé incentive necessary for 
‘stimulating the targeted increase 
in the output of these conetninkion 
goods. 5 


Implementation 


A practicable way of implement- 
ing this policy would be first a clear 
declaration on the part of govern- 
ment that the prices of these basic 
consumption goods will not be 


allowed to fall at any time during. 
the Third Plan period below a- 


declared a level (this level to be so 
determined as to be very near the 
average of the last twelve months 
in order not to spoil the incentive 
effect of the price guarantee), and 
second that consumers will be able 
to get throughout the Third Plan 
period, at the existing price levels, 
per capita supplies of these basic 
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goods in quantities as near,as pos- 
sible to existing availabilities. For 
operating this policy, there will 
have to be: 


(a) restricted socialisation of the 
wholesale trade in these commo- 
dities through the agency of ad hoc 
State trading corporations set up 
for the purpose; perhaps a better 
way would be to license the requir- 
ed number of wholesale traders 
and treat them ss government 
agents for this purpose. This will 
have to be accompanied by the 
removal of all zones, cordons and 
other restrictions on movement 
that have now split up the na- 
tion's markets, deterred their eco- 
nomic functioning, and made 
nonsense of national unity and 
equality in respect of the most im- 
portant components of daily life, 
viz., the prices of essential con- 
sumption commodities. 


Partial Rationing 
(b) Setting up of partial ration- 
ing in the urban areas, where card- 


holders wil be able to buy. the. 


guaranteed - quota of basic con- 
sumption goods at fixed prices, and 
similar machinery of fair price 
Shops in rural areas to function the 
moment prices rise above the 
declared level. 


' (c) Permitting in a legal manner 
the operation of free markets 
where consumers can purchase 
supplies in excess of their quota, 
prices in these markets being de- 
termined by the operation of the 
forces of demand and supply. It 
would be possible to operate this 
scheme without much risk during 
the Third Plan period thanks to 
the P.L. 480- Agreement on the 
import of 17 million tons of grain, 
our commercial imports of rice 
and wheat during the period, and 
domestic purchases through State 
trading corporations or licensed 
government wholesale traders. 


(d) Operating buffer stocks with 
a view to smoothening seasonal 
and regional disparities in prices, 
taking care of temporary shortage 
or surpluses due to natural -causes, 
and helping. to maintain the sup- 
ply of a guaranteed quota of basic 
consumption goods at fixed prices 
through the machinery of partial 


‘rationing in urban areas and.fair 


price shops in rural areas. Ulti- 


'exchequer. 


mately of course the objective 


should; be to get both wholesale : 


and retail trade operated through 
producers’ and consumers’ coope- 
ratives, but this ultimate objective 


should not be allowed to соте: іп, 


the way of the immediate objec- 


tive, viz., hoiding the price line of, 


basic consumption commodities for 
guaranteed per capita, supplies. 


Fiscal Policy 


ШІ. The third thing I would sug- 
gest is to take adequate measures ^ 


either to prevent the inflation of 


profits which is the result of our’ 


development expenditure in the 
context of import restrictions and 
unsatisfied demand or, at any rate, 
get these profits out of, private 
hands and into the public exche- 
quér through an appropriate fiscal 
and commercial policy. For inst- 
ance, it is well known that in the 


© сазе of a number of imported 


goods, the importers get a price 
many times their landed cost— 
camphor is an outstanding exam- 
ple—and this tends to add to the 


inflationary pressures in the | есо- .- 


nomy. ' 


When prozits ‘are the result of- 
shortages and there is no way of - 


increasing the supplies—which is 


the only functional justification for .- 
must' 


large profits—government 
take Steps to see that these ab- 
normal profits are not permitted 
to remain in private hands, ‘and 
are siphoned off into the public 
Abnormal profits, mo- 
nopoly profits, profits resulting 


. from restrictions on output or im- 
ports—all these are non-functional- 


profits and their elimination or 
taking over by government is not 


likely to lead to any decrease іп” 


output. On the contrary, it will 


have the salutary effect of both 


increasing savings and diminishing 
conspicuous consumption and 
wasteful expenditure. 


It is impartant that an expert 


examination should be made of the ` 
profit element in the various sec- 
tors of the Indian economy and- - 


steps taken to transfer to the’ pub- 
lic purse ali the profits that do 
not have the functional justifica- 
tion of constituting a stimulus for 
increasing output. Even when 


profits do have a stimulating effect. 


on productian, it may not be de- 
sirable to let this operate, in case 


the commodities in question are 
non-essential goods and an in- 
crease in their output will only tend 


to draw away resources from lines 


of production more urgently re- 
quired by the community. We need 
therefore a special policy. regarding 


. such profits and one that will be 


additional to the treatment of pro- 
fits in general under the normal 
fiscal and taxation machinery. 


Income &. Production 


IV. The fourth suggestion І 
would make is the imperative need 
for linking `ир increase in income 
with increase in productivity. I 
know that this is difficult to ac- 


cept in a country like India where . 


so. many .incomes- are so abnor- 


‘mally low and social justice de- 


mands that they be brought up to 
somewhat not-intolerable levels. 
At the same time, there also can 
be no denying the economic fact 


that increase in income leads to a 


rise in prices. when it is not ac- 
companied by an increase in out- 
put. Obviously, it is necessary to 
increase the incomes of the worst 
paid sections іп ` Indian- society 
such as teachers in primary schools. 
There can also be no doubt that, 
in the long run, raising wages from 
sub-human standards is bound to 
lead to increase in productivity and 
therefore to a rise in the quantity 
and quality of output, in this case, 
of services. 


But: the short run effects of this 


_on prices depends upon how this 


increase is financed and what hap- 
pens to the output of the basic 
consumption goods on which this 
increased income would be spent. 


The important thing is to see that: 
this increase in the incomes of low-- 


paid workers is financed either by 
taxation or by a rise in the price 
of their output (ie. school fees) 


or by both. In this case, there can ` 
be no question of raising the price’ 


of their output as elementary edu- 
cation is to be given free under the 
provisions of our Constitution. So 
the financing has to be done solely 
by taxation. Neither deficit financ- 
ing nor loans can be used in such 
cases without producing inflation- 
ary consequences. 


The impact on prices can not be 
neutralised’ solely by this increase 
in incomes being financed by taxa- 
tion. The effect on the demand 
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‘for basic consumption goods re- 


sulting from the iricrease in in- 
come of the low-income group is 


not negatived by the effect pro- 
duced_by the reduction in the in-. 


come of the high-income group; 
hence the need for increasing the 


output of basic consumption goods 


along with every increase in the 
"wages and salaries of the low in- 
come group if this socially and 
morally justified action is not to 
lead to inflationary consequences. 


At the same time this increase 
in the income of the low income 
group should be accompanied by'a 
reduction in the income available 
for consumption on the part of the 
high income group, as otherwise 
the productive resources ` which 
are in: short supply will be diverted 
to the production of non-basic 
consumption goods. Hence the im- 
portance of seeing that all in- 


- creases which are effected in the 


wages and salaries of low income 
groups should either be accompa- 
nied by a rise in their productivity 
in terms of output or be financed 


by transfer from the high income - 


group and be at the same time ac- 
companied by an. increase in the 
output of basic consumption goods. 
I wonder how far this has been 
done in the past when we have had 
increases in the wages and sala- 
ries of low paid workers in the 
country. ~ 


Price of Capital 


Finally, I would suggest that in 
а ‘developing economy, where it is 
so important to ensure that (a) 
Savings are mobilised to the maxi- 
mum and (b) capital is not used 
for investment in activities other 
than those strictly required by na- 
tional priority, the’ price of capi- 
tal must be sufficiently high. It is 
a strange economic phenome- 
non that in an economy of growth 
like India’s with its capital short- 
ages the rate of interest should be 
so low. 


The rate of interest in India is 
lower than in many other countries 
like Australia or Germany where 


capital shortage is much:less acute; 


and yet the higher interest rate in 
those countries has not prevented 
their having a much higher rate of 
investment than we have in this 
country. We seem to have a strange 
belief that economic development 


needs а low interest rate, even 
though the facts of both economic 
history and of contemporary eco- 
nomic experience do not support 
this view. : 


I suggest that the low rate of iu 
terest in India is hitting us in two 


- directions both of which however 


combine in producing one effect, 
viz, adding to the inflationary 
forces іп the economy. The low 
rate of interest acts as a deterrent 
to increase in savings; simultane- 
ously it encourages the use of ca- 
pital in non-essential production 
and adds to investment without in- 
creasing the output of either basic 
consumption goods or, of. priority 
investment goods. I would, there- 
fore, suggest that as a part of the 
price policy for the Third Plan 
there should be a s'gnificant rise 
in the rate of interest. 


A Summary 


To sum up, I would suggest that 
the price policy for the Third Plan 
should include the Sanne fea- 
tures: 


1.Scrutiny of all АБЕН үйіне 

public and private, develop-- 
mental and non-developmental, 

with a view to eliminating all 
items therein which- are not 

functional, ie, which do not 
lead either to an increase in 

the output of basic consump- 

tion goods or of priority invest- 

ment goods and -services or of. 
productivity. A National Ex- 

penditure Commission is sug- 

gested for drawing up the de- 

tails of this policy. 


2.Holding the price line should 
apply only to the basic con- 
sumption commoditles like ce- 
reals, sugar and gur, cloth and, 
possibly, edible oils. 


3. Government must guarantee to . 
the producer, for the duration 
of the Third Plan period, prices 7 
of cereals near about the ave- 
rage of prices over the last 12 
months and be prepared to 
make purchases in unlimited 
quantities at that level, This is 
necesSary to give the needed 
incentive for increasing produc- 
tion. 


4.Government must ‘take up the 
. responsibility of assuring the 
consumer, for the duration. of 
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the Plan period, per capita sup- 
plies near about existing avail- 
abilities of basic consumption 
goods at prices near about their 
current - level. This -must be 
ensured by partial rationing 
in urban areas and fair price 


shops in rural areas. In addi-, 


tion, the consumer must be 
free to make purchases in the 
open’ market at prices deter- 
mined by market forces. 


`5. For carrying out its respon- 
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sibilities to both the producer 


and the consumer, govern- 
nient must operate buffer 
stocks. In order that this may 
be effective all zones and cor- 
dons must be removed and a 
national market ensured in 
foodgrains. ` 


. All profits of a non-functional 


character, viz., monopoly pro- 
fits, profits arising from do- 
mestic shortages and shortages 
of imports must be tapped at 
the source and brought into 
the public exchequer. Also pro- 
fits of luxury industries, where 
we do not want thè profits to 
have the effect of stimulating 
their output and thus divert- 
ing resources from priority 
channels. 


.As far as possible, all 1псгеа-` 


ses in income, must be accom- 
panied by an increase in 
output and this should apply 
not only to increase in income 
in general but also to in- 
creases in sectional incomes. 
Where however increases in 
sectional incomes are neces- 
sary on social grounds, care 
must be taken to see that this 
increase is financed by trans- 


- fer from other incomes, prefer- 


ably of course from higher in- 
comes, otherwise it may tend 
to become inflationary. It is 
also necessary to see that si- 
multaneously with . increases 
effected in the wages and sa- 
Jaries of low income groups 
an attempt is made to increase 
the output of the basic con- 
sumption goods on which this 
increased income is likely to be 
spent. : 


The rate of interest should be 
raised so that on the one hand 
savings are promoted and, on 
the other, non-priority uses of 
capital are discouraged. 


u 
| The evils 
$. ү. Клабалалматчз 


WE have been drilled into think- . 


ing that planning is part of an 


advantageous ‘New Order’ and an : 


inevitable concomitant to the 
quest for economic progress and 
social justice. We derive.a seman- 
tic satisfaction from the use of 


words like ‘planning for prospe-: 


rity’, ‘welfare State’, ‘socialistic 
pattern’ and are apt to condemn 
words like ‘profit motive’, ‘capital- 
ist’, ‘private sector’ by their very 
pronouncement. 


The mind-weary tend to with- - 


draw from the intellectual one- 


rousness involved in the search. ` 
for the substance behind these ` 


words. Planning, especially, con- 


jures up visions of order against : 


haphazardness, logic against em- 
piricism, diligence against care- 
lessness, economy against waste 
and logistics against unmilitary 
confusion. 


There is & basic confusion here: | 


between means and ends. ‘To 
plan or not to plan is a policy 
decision, but once a decision to 
plan has been taken, planning is 
an instrument for. carrying out 
whatever ends are laid down by 
the framers of policy. In -deciding 
to plan, therefore, we are choos- 
ing to use a certain type of 
method and to create a certain 
type of mechanism, but we are 
not answering the question for 


- what purpose that mechanism 


and method shall һе employed. 
Far from disposing of major ques- 
tions of policy by choosing to 
plan, we are raising them on a 
much larger scale and with much 
greater urgency. It is mis- 
chievous and misleading to suggest 
to people that planning in itself'is 
an answer to their problems, 


although planning can assist іп. 


seeing that problems are faced. 


The planner. in fact, is a man who 


goes about looking for trouble, as 
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' opposed to the non-planner who 
sits'down waiting for trouble to. 


come and hit him.'*' 


Good & Bad 


Planning by itself is not, there- 


fore, "an advantage..There can'be 
good plans and bad plans. Planning 


` сап be used eaually for -purposes 


which promote or destroy demo- 
cracy. ‘Like aircraft and other 
potent -inventions, planning can 


readily become a curse if we neg- . 


lect to turn it into a blessing. As 
an instrument ‘for assisting the 
efficient use of power, planning has 
certainly appealed to dictators, but 
history is confirming the truth of 
the view that attempts to plan 
from the top downwards represent 


the weakest, as well as the least. 
ways of using it. A- 


justifiable, 
vigorous, enduring, use of planning 
can only come-about when know- 


Jedge of, and responsibilty for, the, 


plan’ are widely shared by the 
people affected by it. Apathy, or 
suspicion, is fatal to effective plan- 
ning over long periods and, 
although politically . immature 
populations can often be made, by 
clever and continuous propaganda, 


to give fairly active “support to 


planning over. which they have no 
control, recent experience appears 
to show that unless an increasing 
measure of responsibility is devolv- 
ed,.support gained in this way has 
little lasting value.’|| І 


_\ We, therefore, have to ask our- 


selves ‘a. few simple questions : 


1.. Have the plans increased na- 


tional wealth and income? . 


2. In doing so, have they created 
a general increase in the 
income of the masses, or 
merely created pockets of 
prosperity? | Pot 


3. Have they led to a reduction 
of economic inequalities? 


4. Have they created the condi-' 


tions under which the nation- 

* Physical Planning — McCallum, 

Architectural Press. |. London. 
Page 16. ` i 


і Physical Planning =  MoCallum, 
Architectural Press. "London, 
Page 17. 
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al income. will ‘have the 
momentum to increase auto- 
matically? 


-b. Have they, finally, preserved . 


freedoms of.speech, economic 

-` choice and, the’ fundamental 

. Tights upon which democracy 
is based? 


In the answers to these questions. 


lies the case for and against the. 


first two five year plans of India, 
and also the challenge or support 
to the Third Five.Year Plan. Thus, 
there is an inescapable logic in 
dwelling upon the plans of the past 
before discussion of those for ше 
future, 


The Government’s Economy Sur- 
vey for 1958-59. said: ‘But with the 
shortfall: im agricultural ` produc- 
tion and the slowing down of the 
growth of industrial production, it 


is likely that the national income. 


(in real terms) in 1957-58 will show 
a fall of about 2%, The rise in na- 
tional income, ` per capita, at 
constant prices has been small since 
1953-54, and the stresses and 
Strains. of recent years can be ex- 
plained by the substantial increase 
in resources directed to investment 
in this period, relatively to income 
trends’. 


Cost of Living 
This situation was combined with 
an, increase in the cost of living, 
which rose to about 122 compared 
with 100 in 1952. This was ac- 
counted for mainly by an increase 
in food prices. The Economy Sur- 
vey for 1959-60 takes credit for an 
increase in both industrial and 
agricultural production during the 
year by contrast with the fall of 
the previous year, but confesses 
that in spite of it ‘the All-India 
^eost-of living recorded a rise of 
_about 5% over the year’. 


: Thus, the result of about nine 
years of planning is an increase іп 
/ the cost of living which takes place 
when production both increases 
and also decreases! From the point 
of view of the common man no 
amount of statistical jugglery and . 
political polemics can gainsay this 
fact. Any. physical increase neutral- 
‘ised by dearness is an unreality. 


‘agricultural production the іп- 
crease is neither uniform nor con- 
tinuous, but that there has been a 
see-saw movement, such as the 
agricultural surplus of 1954 and the 
deficit of 1958, together with the 
relative fall of industrial output in 
the latter year. It would appear as 
if all the forces which should, make 
-for increased production -were not 
within the control of the planners, 
and that much of the plan resource 
had been rendered infructuous by 
the sudden onslaught of these ` 
forces on the national .economy. ' 


Explanation 


What are these forces? One must 
turn again to the government 
apologists, or should they be called 
explanationalists? In 1958, “while 
the rate of growth of some indus- 
tries, such as automobiles, has 
slowed down because .of import 
restrictions, the decline in the out- 


put of cloth, vanaspati and electric 


lamps reflects a slackening of 
consumer demand for these com- 
.modities. The Review says: ‘Agri- 
^eultural production.in 1957-58 was . 
the lowest on record since 1953- 54”, 
No explanation is given for this 
fall, but the adverseness of the 
season stands out. One is entitled 
to conclude .that decreasing соп- `, 


. sumer demand for the products of 


industry and the challenge of the 
season are the two forces which 
have proved unamenable to the 
planners. : Н 


Consumer demand is a reflection 
of purchasing power. Especially for 
the needs of food and cloth, even 
a lowly society exhibits an in- 
elasticity. It is a sad commentary 
on the claims for increase of 


‘national income that such should 


be the case. The high cost of food 
is inconsistent with any claim for 
even a minor success at the plan- 
ning front. The latest Review says: 
‘The movement in the general 


index of prices between. 1956 and 


1958 followed, in the main, the 
course of foodgrain prices. The 
index for cereals (which have a- 
weight of nearly 90% in the general 
index) went up from 92 to 105 over 
this period’. 


'Food prices have gone. up be- | 
cause there is not enough to go. 


In addition, it-should also be- round. It follows that no plan has 


noticed that both in industrial and 


n 


the slightest chance of success 
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which does not give primacy to 
food production. It does not appear 
that government has appreciated 
this position. Referring to agricul- 


ture, the Second Five Year Plan- 


book says: ‘The ambitious pro- 
gramme of industrial development 
which is now being: undertaken 
implies large and steadily increas- 
ing claims both on raw materials 
and food production. Increase in 
the supply of raw materials was 
the. principal factor behind the 
-growth of industrial production 
“achieved during the First Plan’, 
and adds: ‘Moreover, with increase 
in population, growth of towns, 
cities and industrial centres and 
improvement in incomes and 
standards of living, the internal 
démand for food is already increas- 
ing in volume and becoming more 
diverse' (page 177). Thus the Plan 
is concerned with industrial raw 
materials and food for the urban 
population. The farmer has to 
come to the aid of industry by the 
production of enough raw mate- 
rials and food, 


Agrarian Economy 


This is a dangerous approach to 
the problem. It masks the real 
issue and provides an incorrect 
focus. It is my firm conviction that 
India will always be. a predomi- 
_nantly agricultural country. Unlike 
- England, Sweden, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and similar countries, which 
have a small land area and a heavy 
population density, whose economy 
is sustained by the export of in- 
dustrial goods and the import of 
food and, ‘unlike Australia, Argen- 
tina, and Canada, which have a 
large land area and a sparse popu- 
lation, with a great food surplus for 


.export, India has a large land area. 


and a heavy population density, 
and is confronted with the prime 
need to grow enough for her own 
people. 


It is idle to talk of diverting , the 
large mass of the people living” in. 


rural India, and who are depen- 


dent upon agriculture, to industry 


and elsewhere. A little reflection 
wil show that all the plans for 
industrialisation during the next 
fifty years will not be sufficient to 
absorb one year's increase in the 
' population. Nor can we afford to 
lag bebind the world and refuse to 
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adopt modern, labcur-saving, de- 
vices which reduce cost, and also 
cling to outmoded labour-intensive 
processes and expect to survive 
international competition through 
the erection of permanent and 
gigantic tariff walls. 


We should face the fact that 


while industrialisation will increase 


the national investment and in- 
come, it will not provide occupa- 
tions for people. Any over-all 
increase of national income achiev- 
ed in such a manner, suffers from 
two major defects. 


Defects 


The first defect is the creation of 
either pockets of prosperity in the 
private sector, or slender surpluses 
in the public sector. It does not 
create any increase of individual 
incomes for the large mass of the 
people. Secondly, and arising out 
of the first defect, an industrial 
prosperity created by these means, 
which does not enhance purchasing 
power at the base, can not last be- 
cause it ignores the truth ~that 
whereas the farmer in India is not 


only the largest producer, he 15. 


also the largest consumer. That is 
why even.today we find the pro- 
ducts of the textile industry piled 
up in the mills. 


The consumer is the forgotten 
man in- Indian planning, and in 
India the consumer means the 70% 
of the population which is depen- 
dent on agriculture. It is my 
thesis that, unless rural life is re- 
vitalised and a prosperous rural 
community broughtinto being, the 
plans for heavy industry, social 
amelioration and economic justice 
will flounder in the sea of ineffec- 
tive demand and insufficient re- 
sources, and die. 


Against this background the 
Third Plan will be seen to require 
a complete re-orientation. The 
first change required is to go 
slowly with heavy industry. The 
planners are still obsessed with, the 
miasma of 'mother machines that 
make other machines, without 
realising that national income has 
no meaning except in terms of full 
employment for all. . 


In this view not agriculture 
alone, but a composite rural plan 


of decentralised industry and the 
creation ‘of large and well spread 
out rural communities, is the 
greatest need of the country. We 
have to reduce the difference bet- 
ween town and village and create a 
‘Rurban’ community in which the 


amenities of towns and villagés will . 


be combined. А 


Such a community would be 
small enough to preserve the values 
of individual initiative and social 
cohesion without being an atom- 


ised aggregation, such as presently . 


prevails in the cities. It would be 
large enough to maintain the in- 
dispensable amenities of life—a 
school, a library, a bank, a hospital 
and cooperative credit and sales 
units, with storage to serve the 
growers; in short, a community 
bound by vital economic ties which 
would supersede the outworn affi- 
nities that held the old village 
together. 


Unless such a decentralised muri f 


ban’ unit is created, neither the 
dead microcosm of the village nor 
the industrial ` leviathans can 


vitalise- the human agent which’ 


has to make, execute and enjoy the 


successes and suffer the mic of 


the plan. 


Stability: 


The second major change requir- 
ed is with regard to stability, . 


which, incidentally, should not be 
confused with stagnation. In the 
industrial field this means a stabi- 
lity of wages, profits, and prices. In 
the field of agriculture it means a 
steady and remunerative price for 
the things which the farmer must 
buy and the things he must sell. 
In the monetary field it means the 
absence of inflation and the rule 
of even prices. In the administra- 
tive field it means the maintenance 


of low taxation scales to permit a . 


sufficient margin of savings in the 
hands of the individual for invest- 
ment. In the socio-economic field 
it means a moratorium upon land- 
ceilings and other forms of legisla- 


tion which seek to create equality . 


of poverty rather than an increase 
in wealth. 


There is no doubt that stability 


and planning go together. There are. 


already. enough unforseeable fac- 
tors which affect the Plan, without 


“ 
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the Plan itself seeking to promote 
and nourish more of them. For 
instance, the persistent demand for 
increases in wages upsets produc- 
tion. Higher wages are claimed 
because of the increase in the cost 
of living. The increase in the cost 
of living is due to higher prices. 
Higher prices are due to the in- 
crease in the amount of money in 


circulation which in turn is un-. 


related to production growth but 
related to deficit financing. Higher 
prices also diminish real savings. 
In such manner is created the 
spiralling demand for ever increas- 
ing wages. Indeed, here is a 
‘take-off’ point with a momentum 
more deadly than the much 
sought-after ‘take-off’ in economy 
which we are continually promised. 


To the farmer, especially, a 
steady price over a medium period 
of, say, five years is of the utmost 
importance. He must have this 
minimum  investment-inducement 
at all costs, to the extent of sub- 
sidising the things which he has to 
buy by drawing from the other 
sectors of the economy. ` 


One doubts whether these basic 
guarantees for successful planning 
engage the attention of the plan- 
ners. A facile food import policy, 
which diverts attention from the 
paramount need to grow more at 
home; a complacent adventure into 
huge deficit financing; a ten 
thousand crore plan, in which 
heavy industry still takes pride of 
place; a dangerous resort to more 
and greater ` commodity taxes, 
which have the double disadvan- 
tage of taxing the poor and 
increasing prices all round; an 
enlargement of the public sector, 
which provides an easy target for 


` concealed taxation; interference 


‘with the ownership of property; 


these seem to be the major fea- 
tures of the present and future 
plans. * 

This is not to deny- altogether 
the benefits which accrue from the 
plans but rather to show that huge 
evils lurk behind the anxiety to in- 
augurate an early millenium. No 
country has succeeded yet in mak- 
ing radical changes in a short time 
except, at heavy social cost. The 
question is whether the verisimili- 
tude of progress is worthwhile at 
such a cost. We need a sea-change 
in thought. 
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AN ESSAY ON ECONOMIC GROWTH AND 
PLANNING By Maurice Dobb. Routledge & 
` Kegan Paul, London. 1960, B ocu 

Professor Maurice "Dobb is well-known for his 
writings on the technique of planning and the work- 

-ing of planned economic systems. The book under 
‘review is in tune with his numerous earlier publica- 
tions.. Based: for the most part on lectures delivered 
during the past few years, this attractive little book 
of six chapters contains weighty reading matter 
worthy of very careful study. 

Dobb begins with an analysis of the basic differ- 
‘ences between ,the planned . and- the unplanned 
economies. No doubt these have been discussed in 
many a book on planning. But the author's justifica- 
tioi for a re-examination of this question is that 
the theories of economie growth recently in vogue 
have been almost.exclusively concerned with growth 
Іп capitalist economies. In as much as in a socialist 

- economy there is an identity of savings-decisions and 
investment-decisions, these theories become inappli- 
'eable. Investment in a planned economy is a policy 
decision of government. There is-no need for it to 
be governed by the time-preferences of individual 
savers. The technical form of investment need not 
be the most profitable form. Finally, the mode of 
determining the allocation of investment between 
various sectors is basically different in a socialist 
economy as compared to a free-market economy, and 
this would make a crucial difference us the direction 
and speed of development. 

. After analysing these basic features of the 
planned economy, the author goes on to discuss such 

' factors as 'secondary uncertainty' the intractability 
of fixed capital and the indivisibilitles of capital 

. equipment. These present formidable obstacles to 
‘growth in the underdeveloped countries and they 
could best be tackled by a planned economic system. 

. In discussions on problems of allocation, a fami- 
liar concept used is ‘discounting the future’. This 
concept is analysed threadbare in Chapter II and the 
author’s conclusion is that it is not a very useful 
concept in as much as the assumptions on which it 
rests are rather shaky. In Dobb’s opinion, it is irra- 
tional -to discount the future solely because of the 
passage of time. He quotes with approval Dr. A. K. 

_Sen’s words that for planning purposes ‘we are 
interested in tomorrow’s satisfaction as such and not 
in today's assessment of tomorrow's satisfaction’. ` 

-The choice of production techniques is of con- 
siderable ‘topical interest іп all underdeveloped 
- countries. This was widely debated in India at the 
time of formulating the Second Five Year Plan and 
was опе of the subjects discussed at the Indian Eco- 
nomic Conferencé held in Nagpur in December 1957. 
The problem is analysed in Chapters III and IV. If, 
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as іп most underdeveloped countries, the potential ` 
rate of investment is fixed by the size of the existing 
surplus in- the consumer goods sector, then the free- ' 


dom of the planner is restricted to the choice of the 


technical form of investment, But if the savings ratio p 
is given, the one technical choice consistent with- 


maximising the growth rate would appear to be the 
form of investment with the lowest capital output 
ratio, 


The theory of factor. proportions—that the choice 


of techniques should depend on the existing factor 
endowment in a country at any particular stage of 


development—has received wide acceptance in many ` 


quarters, including the Indian Planning Commission. 
Dobb does not accept this approach as valid with 
reference to a planned economy. According to him, in 


a Socialist economy, any change in production in“face . 


of a given level of real wages must affect -directly or 
indirectly the resources available to the State for in- 


' vestment.. Thus, if one assumes a two sector model, 


for every level of production in the consumer “goods 


sector there will be a different level of surplus and. е 


hence а different investment potential. The author 


argues that, once we grant the effect of raising the 


productivity upon the surplus ratio, it will no longer 


follow that the choice of that technique which shows _ 


the lowest ratio of cost to productivity is alone con- 


: sistent with maximum growth. f 
The theory. of factor proportions might claim 


validity to the extent that the ratio of wages to pro- 
ductivity is determined by the supply. of labour 
relatively to the means of employing labour. On the 
other hand, says the author, to the extent that the 


industrial wage level is governed by other considera- 


tions than the labour supply (such as'a necessary level 
of consumption) factor proportions cease to have a 
determining influence. f 


Students of Indian planning are familiar with the 


conflict of the immediate .consideration of employ- 


ment with the long term consideration of growth. 
Dobb does not see a real conflict in this. 
giving more employment is possible only by a change 
in the forms of investment that is harmful to the 
expansion of the investment potential then it will not 
be very long before such a course entails a lower level 
of employment that would have resulted had this 
course not been adopted.’ 
a conflict only if one focusses attention-on the im- 
mediate future; it disappears the further one looks 
ahead. As the planner must always look ahead, the 
implications of this are obvious. Incidentally, here is 
a useful ,lesson for the champions of the Ambar. 
Charkha. 

Though the author discusses in “two separate 


chapters the choice of technique in the consumer. : 


For, ‘if. 


Thus there appears to be. ^" 


- Stand in conflict. 


` work. The 
' issues raised. are of considerable interest to under- 


` THE STAGES- 


goods sector and that in the investment sector, they 


can not be looked at in isolation, from one another. 
For after all “һе: choice of technique in the 'invest- 
ment sector Is:dependent -on the surplus ratio in the 
consumption sector’. 


An importdnit ТЕЕ ТРЕЙ of the aowi ЕТТЕ ‘is 


` ‘the distribution оѓ. ‘investment between the investment 


and the consumption sectors. This, distribution- may 
even be more important than the overall size of in~ 
vestment. ‘Dobb ‘points out that ‘investment devoted to 
the capital goods sector will have a growth-inducing 
influence which investment in the consumer goods 
sector will lack’. It is plain‘’commonsense that all 


investment can not be devoted to the investment goods 


sector. A ceiling on this proportion will be imposed 
by the need to increase the output of consumer goods 
by enough to provide for the additional workers 
employed. 


To resolve the ‘conflict ‘in allocation, Dobb thinks 
that a possible line of policy would be to allow real 


-wages to fall for a period in the interest of a rapid 


initial build up of the. investment potential and then 
raise real wages again’ by lowering the proportion 


' devoted to the investment sector when development 


has fairly advanced. As in the case of the choice of 
techniques, where we saw an apparent conflict bet- 


ween growth rate and employment, an expansion of .. 


consumption and a high growth rate might appear. to 
But here again, Dobb emphasises, 
the conflict is purely immediate and disappears after 
a certain date, because ‘the smaller share of a larger 
volume, of investment’ may yield a larger growth of 
consumption, both absolutely .and “proportionately, 
than a larger share of a smaller total’, The book ends 


with а chapter on relations between wages and prices 


of capital goods and consumer goods. 


. On the whole this little book is an admirable 
arguments are irrefutably logical; The 


developed countries. But as the entire discussion is 
with reference to a fully planned economy, the con- 
clusions, arrived at аге of limited applicability to- a 
mixed economy like India which ' functions with a 
large private sector. | 

T. P. Sulirainonian 


OF ‘ECONOMIC GROWTH—A 
*NON-COMMUNIST MANIFESTO By W.W. Rostow, 
Cambridge, at the University Press. 1960. 


. In the autumn of 1958 Professor Rostow delivered 
a sèt of lectures at Cambridge University which made 
economists and planners sit up and take notice, .раг- 
ticularly in countries like India, where an under- 
develóped economy is. supposed to be transforming 


itself into a developing one, where the ‘free world’ ~ 


is expected to -provide not only freedom but security 
as well, so that life ceases to be a continuing night- 
mare. AS we move closer to the Third Five? Year 
Plan, a leading question keeps agitating. the public 
mind. How soon will it take us.to the ‘take-off’ stage, 
a term made famous by Rostow, who will be read for 


< much else too. Not sinice Keynes, according to some, 


has any academic economist.made such a stimulating 
contribution to political and economic discussion. 


The first part of the book describes the five stages 


~of growth through which a nation passes on its way. 


to what might be called the ‘American’ standard of: 
life, and the political and economic stresses and dan- 
gers which, arise at each stage. The latter section 
discusses the implications for policy makers and poli- - 
tical ‘analysts. И : 2: 


This theory of growth -seeks to establish an 
-alternative -to the Marxist. interpretation of modern 
history which also worked out.a stages of growth . 
analysis based on a succession of feudalism, bourgeois 
capitalism, socialism and communism. -Rostow, while 
claiming to point .to - Marxist misjudgments and 
errors, grapples with many issues. How and under 
what impulses, did traditional agricultural societies ' 
begin moving towards modernisation? When and how 
did. regular growth come to be a built-in feature о?” 
each society? What factors drove this growth along 
and determined its contours? What relation did the 
relative sequence of growth bear to outbreaks of war? 
Finally, where is compound interest taking us? To 
communism, to the affluent suburbs, _to destruction, - 
to the moon? 


But this analysis of growth in one sense ius s 
the primacy of economic determinism, for it seeks the 
‘significant links between economic and non- -economie 
behaviour which Marx is said to have failed to dis- 7 
cern. Rather, Rostow derives support from the Key- 
-nesian approach to human nature. According to this 
concept, if human nature felt no temptation to take à 
chance, no satisfaction (profit apart) in constructing 
a factory, a railway, a mine or a farm, then cold cal- 
culation alone could not result in much investment. . 

Rostow -thinks it possible to place all societies 
within one of five economic categories as follows—(a). 
the traditional society (b) the transitional society, in 
which the foundations of change are being laid (c) the. 
society in the crucial process of ‘take-off’ (d) the ` 
maturing society, in which new methods and outlooks 
are spreading through the whole economy and (e) 
finally the society which has reached the age of high 
mass consumption, І 


We are warned at the outset that economics in the 
conventional sense is not sufficient here. Demand, 
which .together with technology and the quality of en- 
trepreneurship, determines the pattern -of investment, 
and which responds to the resulting changes in price 
or in income, is not only the expression of private 
tastes and choices; 1t springs also from social decisions 

. and from the policies of governments. Where, does India 
fit into this picture? - Argentina, Turkey, India’ and 
China may be regarded as passing through the 
take-off period now. The take-off is a convenient 
term for the short stage of development, concentrated ' 
within two or three decades, in which the economy 
‘and the society of which it is part, transform them- 
' selves so that economic srowth becomes more or less 
automatic. 


This period is said to be marked by a decisive shift 
in the rate of investment, from about 5% of the net 
national product to 10% or more. А take-off period 
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also requires that the political, social and institutional 
framework shall have so developed as to keep up a 
forward impetus of growth, including a considerable 
capacity to mobilise capital from domestic sources— 
whether capital imports are available or not. Two 
positive impulses are described as arising from land 
reform; the State itself may use the flow of payments 
from peasants, now diverted from landlords’ hands, 
for activity which encourages economic development; 
and some of the more enterprising former landlords 
invest in commerce and industry. It is said that con-. 
temporary India is relying on income transfer by this 
method to a very limited-extent; but that Communist 
China has systematically transferred all non-govern- 
mental pools of capital into the hands of the State— 
and that it is drawing heavily for capital resources on 
the mass of peasants. . i ; 


The author thinks that inflation has also been 
important to several take-offs. Capital formation was 
aided by price inflation, which shifted resources from 
consumption to profits in the Britain of the late 1790’s, 
the United States of the 1850’s, and the Japan of the 
1870’s. There is also much variety in the sectors which 
have played the key role in the take-off process. The 
original sector of primary growth in Britain was cot- 
ton textiles, but this is not regarded as a representa- 
tive case, for the development of modern cotton textile 
industries in substitution for imports has more typi- 
cally marked the pre-take-off period in India, China, 
and Mexico. The introduction of railways is consider- 
ed to be the most powerful single initiator of take-offs, 
but in the absence of the general preconditions, very 
substantial railway building has failed to initiate a 
take-off in India, China, pre-1895 Canada, and 
pre-1914 Argentina. 


The author proceeds to explain that everywhere 
the road to maturity has been greatly influenced by 
the nature of the take-off. Britain arrived at maturity 
first, but lost much of its lead once the United States 
and continental western Europe had completed their 
take-off, for they could bring the backlog of tech- 
nology to yield fruit more rapidly than during the 
initial phase of its creation. The Story is being repeat- 
ed now as Russia closes the technological gap on the 
West; China, India, Brazil and others promise to 
repeat the trick again, according to Rostow, on the 
older mature powers,' including Russia, in the next 
half-century or so. 


It is a little strange to hear that the stages of 
growth do not explain war but that the character of 
war can be related to them, National sovereignty is 
equated with the ultimate right retained by nations 
to kill people of other nations in defence or pursuit 
of what they judge to be in their interests. The for- 
mulation is that wars ultimately arise from the 
acceptance of these concepts, that they are inherited 
from the world of traditional societies, but are not to 
be explained by the processes Set in motion by the 
transition to modern societies. 


Talking of the human equation in the context of 
Marxist misjudgments, Rostow says that the outcome 
of ‘social conflict is in fact likely.to be governed by 
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ultimate considerations of communal continuity. A 


Boston lawyer named Charles Curtis is quoted as «© 


having recently written, ‘the best decisions are neither 
bought nor sold. They are the result of disagreement, 
where the last word is not “I admit you're right", but 
“Pye got to live with the son of a bitch, haven't 

I?"' (A Commonplace Book, New York, 1957). We 
learn that Marx, a lonely man, profoundly isolated 
from his fellows, never understood this ultimate hu- 
man solvent. He regarded it as cowardice and betrayal, 
not as the minimuni condition for organised social ше, 
anytime, anywhere. 


What of the future? Rostow examines the chal- 
lenge to the West and says that in Asia and Africa 


the communist technique poses what historians will ; 


almost certainly judge to be the central challenge of 


our time—that of creating, in association with the. 


leaders and peoples of the pre-conditions and early 
take-off areas, a partnership which will see them 
through into sustained growth on a basis which keeps 
open the possibility of democratic development. This 
brings us to:the point where the analysis ends—not 
with the age of affluence, with the motor car and 
hire purchase, not even with fhe vast American baby 
crop; but with the dilemmas of Asia and Africa, But 
on one point, Rostow affirms, Marx was right; in the 
adventure of seeing what man can and will do when 
the pressure of scarcity is substantially lifted from 
him. 


Man must have bread to live by but can not live’ 
Affluence based on high mass con- ` 


by bread alone. 
sumption must also help to release higher values of 
liying and not lead to a debasement of standards. 


There must be more leisure. and less crime, less” 


‘ennui’. 
first be at peace with himself. 
in this book which could be written about. 


To be at peace with his neighbour, man must 
There is much else 
In its 


generalised sweep over the entire field of world econo- - 


mic history, it is immense. The stages of growth 
analysis may contribute a degree of insight into mat- 
ters which are necessarily vicarious for us. The 
manner of presentation is persuasive and glib, but it 
may not serve to provide a complete answer to the 
lurking question—did conclusion follow analysis or 
precede it? : 


А. К. Banerjee 
N К 


“By Oskar 


Lange. Asia Publishing House. 1960. 


Marxian economics suffers from one great draw- 
back: the terminology is very muddled and confused; 
the concepts that Marx used were not conducive to 


exact and precise thinking because they were too 


Professor Lange's book suffers from the 


general. ] 
He- discusses economie planning, but 


same defects. 


the concepts chosen are often more usefu] for political 


polemies than logical argument. 


The first of his essays discusses the fundamentals 
of economic planning; in an all too brief a sentence, 
Lange states that the object of economie planning is 


‘the most rapid increase іп the material and cultural 


$ 


. they can possess. 


Standard of living.of the people possible under exist- 
ing historical circumstances.’ He then goes on to dis- 
cuss the concrete ways of achieving this general 
purpose which are (1) rapid industrialisation of the 
country. (2) modernisation of agriculture and (3) esta- 
blishment of economic foundations of а socialist 
society. Unfortunately, he does not discuss the ques- 
tion why a planned economy should have a faster and 
more balanced rate of growth than a mixed one. It is, 
perhaps, essential, in order to see this book in its 
proper perspective, to state the arguments for gad 
against planning. 


Lange’s book assumes that planning gives the 
fastest rate of growth and goes on to discuss the 
method of planning in,communist countries. However, 


- he warns us that the first essay was written in 1955, 


and the ideas of communist planners have changed 
considerably since then. Planning in 1955 was highly 
centralised with the decisions of the Planning Com- 
mittee being carried out by administrative orders. Now 
there is much decentralisation with conditions being 
created to induce the enterprises to carry out the 
objectives set in the Plan. The 1955 method is now 
being discarded'as necessary only in conditions of war 
economy, i.e., conditions when economic resources are 
very scarce. 


There were two central features of the commun- 
ist-planned economy which emerged from this essay: 
(a) the very great emphasis made of input-ouput 
balance and physical targets rather than financial 
targets to formulate the Plan and (b) the very small 
role allocated to foreign trade. 


Lange says, ‘the financial ‘part of planning, how- 
ever, is only a part of socialist accounting.’ The actual 
Plan is expressed in physical targets, and the achieve- 
ment of these targets is worked out by allocating 
physical means of production. The targets are arrived 
at from previous experience of the capacity of a parti- 
cular industry to achieve a given output with the 
given input. This mode of planning is, surely, a for- 
midable task.- It is not at all easy to work out the 
proper input-output balance of all commodities. 


For instance, to increase agricultural production, 
one may require either more tractors or more bullocks. 


It would be difficult for any planner to allocate the 


number of tractors or bullocks required for agriculture. 
It would be much easier to allocate certain funds, and 


industry. By rejecting the market economy, you 


reject the method of knowing the consumer demands; 
and, once consumers’ sovereignty disappears, unless 
the planners can estimate accurately- what the 
demands of the nation are going to be, there is bound 
to be a certain amount of confusion. 


The second feature of socialist economic plan- 


_ ning is the very passive role that foreign trade plays. 


The aim is self-sufficiency, with the result that 
imports are restricted to only those things which are 
essential. Capitalist countries encourage foreign trade 
in order to achieve maximum utilisation of their re- 
sources as well as those of other countries. Thus, the 


. volume: of foreign trade is continuously increased not 


% 


allow the farmer to work out the best method of using 


them.. To allocate physical quantities to particular in- 
dustries requires ‘a degree of technical knowledge 
among the planners which, it is most doubtful, that 
This would be especially difficult 
in an underdeveloped country where the relationship 
between the means of production and output is so 
little known. 5; . 


Immediately after the Russian revolution, for 
about ten years, the most disastrous mistakes were 
made by the planners. Although the rate of growth 
‘was rapid, the growth was highly unbalanced, and 
there was a large amount of waste. There was, for 
instance, over-production in the construction industry 
and under-production in the machine manufacture 


‘city of companies and individuals. 


only to cover imports, but also to -enable greater 
economies by mass production and specialisation. In 
the socialist economy, the reliance on other nations is 
minimised, and an attempt is made to preserve a 
strict balance between imports and exports. ° 


The first essay is, on the whole, disappointing. It 
does not discuss the basic fundamentals of planning, 
the need for collecting accurate information and good 
statistics before any satisfactory planning.is possible, 
nor does it discuss how best the needs of the country - 
can be gauged. 


The second essay is on ‘some problems concerning 
economic planning in underdeveloped countries’, and 
is much more interesting. Lange points out that the 
need for capital accumulation in an underdeveloped 
country is hindered by certain factors. The essential 
pre-conditions for capital accumulation are the remo- 
val of the following obstacles: (1) abolition of all 
remnants of the feudal mode of production where the 
landlord squanders the resources of the nation in 
‘conspicuous consumption’ rather than productive 
employment (a good example of such a behaviour 
would be the Middle Eastern countries where the oil 
kings do not utilise the money for the benefit of their 
nations) and (2) liberation of an underdeveloped 
economy from the hold of foreign monopolies. The 
reason is that the markets of the underdeveloped 
countries should be utilised to build up industries in 
underdeveloped countries and not to develop the in- 
dustries of other countrles. 


Even after the removal of these obstacles, it will 
not be possible in an underdeveloped economy to rely 
on: private investment only. There is no industrial 
middle class as there was in West Europe during the 
19th century to accumulate capital. Under the cir- 
cumstances, economice .development can only take 
place on the basis of public investment. The role of 
the State is, therefore, fundamental to enable any 
kind of growth in an underdeveloped economy. It may 
be that, to finance the State, a national sector 1s 
essential as there are limits to the tax-paylng capa- 
Lange's observa- 
tions of underdeveloped economies may not be 
strikingly original, but they are stated with clarity and 
are, therefore, of considerable value. 


This book is one of a series published by the 
Indian Statistical Institute with a view to encourage 
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discussion on planning from a wider public. The 
Institute is to be congratulated, although the book is 
printed deplorably late and is, really, of only historical 
use, 

Sudhir Ми 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF PLANNING 
By Charles Bettelheim. Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay. 1960. 

Professor Charles Bettelheim is known the world 
over as a planner of the thorough-going type. To him 
‘an economic plan is concerned with the whole of eco- 
nomic life’. Not that there can not be any plans of 
- production, allotment or distribution or investment; he 

would like to call them partial or subordinate plans or 
mere ‘programmes’. Similarly, he draws a distinction 
between a plan and ‘directives’, and also between a 
` plan and a ‘conjuncture’. According to his definition, 

- India’s Plan is nothing more than a programme. His 
argument on this score is unassailable. Many of our 
leading official economists also believe our Plan to be 
the ‘maximum programme’. Consistently in the inter- 

. sectoral. inputs and outputs is lacking in our Plan. 
There is no detailed planning for the private sector 
and what the planners propose, market forces often 
dispose. 


The provocation for writing the book came from 
the author’s experience in India. He ‘came to India 
with the feeling that, possibly, in an economically 
underdeveloped country, where local capitalism is still 
weak (this was his idea about Indian capitalism), a 
policy of economic planning would be possible even 
with a relatively small public sector’. His Indian ex- 
perience, however, taught him two things: ‘On the 
one hand, it is true that the relative extent of sociali- 
isation of the ownership of the means of production 
does not need to be as large as required in economical- 
ly more advanced countries...; on the other hand, the 
strength of the public sector in India, as well as the 
changes implemented in the fleld of agrarian social 
relations are still much too limited to give a definite 
possibility of preparing and implementing a real plan 
of development’. Without a much larger public sector 
even ‘information in many fields of basic importance 
for plan preparation’ can not be collected. ‘A precise- 
knowledge concerning the actual costs of production. 
in the main branches and in the main enterprises, as- 
well as an exact knowledge of the actual profits and. 
of the actual incomes which could be used for invest- 
ments is lacking’. Also, due to the prevalence of the 
rules of capitalist economy, ‘the administrative insti- 
tutions which are in charge of implementing the plan 
do not have the practical possibility of mobilising all 
the national resources, and putting them into use ta 
the best advantage of a planned economic ‘growth’. 
Moreover, ‘there would be, through the price mecha- 
nism, such a rè-allocation of national income and of 
the: investible resources. that the Plan would be 
defeated? Planning, in the sense of elimination of all 
anarchy, which could be introduced by market forces, 
would certainly demand this. As a logical corollary to 
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this, the author’s stress on eeitralisation 9007 is 


understandable. 


His centralised planning, it is true, not only admits 
of consultation with the enterprises or economie, 


bodies which will be responsible for execution ‘but 
makes consultation obligatory. Only the main deci- 


sions are taken centrally. What the main decisions - 


are,-as the authors says, will vary with time and cir- 
cumstance. The omission of amy reference in the book 
to the tremendous social and economic cost of over- 
centralisation is, however, conspicuous. 
that in the Soviet Union, centralisation went -so far 
that individual ministers became ‘industrial empires’, 


and even for permission to use surplus material of а. 
neighbouring plant, ап -industry managed by some . 


other ministry had usually to wait for several months. 


Too much of centralisation, by virtue of.its hlerarchi- ' 


cal structure and remoteness from the scene of ope- 
ration, becomes uneconomical. 
Professor Lange pointed to the’ waste involved, in 
excessive centralisation and bureaucratisation. A 
recent study of the waste from over-centralisation in 
the Hungarian economy also illustrates this aspect. 


As an economist, Bettelheim has discussed almost 


all the essential problems of planning. And like all 
thorough-going planners, he has disregarded the 
sociological aspects of the problem! Debunking the 
protagonists: of absolute freedom, he correctly points 
out the determinism that lies behind the consumer’s 
behaviour in a political democracy but he does not 


at the same time point out that social ownership of. 


the means of production, together with centralism in 
planning, can cause the political executive and eco- 
nomic executive to be rolled into one, thereby giving 
rise to a monstrous bureaucracy. | 

In the political set-up we have, or aspire to have, 
and also in other countries which regard mixed eco- 
nomy not only as a temporary phase but as a perma-' 
nent order, Bettelheims' theory of economic planning 
wil be of limited value. 


be different. 


Isation in planning, leaving only the heavy industries 
and some allied subjects to be planned by the Centre. 


No doubt, these ideas are as yet hazy. But a political: 


set-up must have its correspanding structures of eco- 


nomic administration and a suitable economic theory. 


The trouble arises when we swear by full-fledged plans 


though in practice we adopt only a few ‘partial plans’. - / 
The suitability of centralised planning or decentralised:. - 


planning (or some kind of combination of both) for 
underdeveloped countries is far from decided. “Maybe 
Bettelheim’s centralised planning will prove ines- 
capable in the initial stages of development. 


The eighteen chapters of the book are full of ` 
Subjects of great interest like the - 


analytical material. 
long-term problems of planning, problems of employ- 
ment and economic growth, problems of technological 
choice, allocation of investment, equilibrium between 


production and consumption in a static setting as. well 


It is known . 


A couple of years ago, - 


Planning in this set-up ` 
means partial planning. Its dynamics will, therefore,  . 
In a country like ours, many political , ` 
economists believe there is a strong case for decentral- 
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ás ın a dynamic setting have Беећ worked out, with 
thoroughness. 
to the question of choice of technique. His whole ap- 
proach towards the question is the acceleration of 
surpluses. To provide employment, he argues, “сап not 
or should.never be the objective of economic planning. 
‘With the “immediate” employment aim in view the 
most inefficient techniques seem to be the. "best" ones.’ 


‘Techniques with high capital-output ratio’ would not, 


mean that total employment will be less, because tech- 
niques . with “capital-labour ratios” will generally 


generate “surplus” and consequently create less fresh - 


employment possibilities.. On the whole the total se- 
condary employment effect of téchniques with high 
“capital-labour ratios” is-not necessarily lower than 
the total’ employment effect of techniques with low 
“capital-output ratios" and the tertiary employment 
effect will certainly be much higher, because of the 
fact that with larger “surplus”, more investment can 
take place and more equipment, goods will; ultimately, 
be available’. : 


A section of Indian economists believes that if 
labour-intensive methods could be used in producer 
goods industries and labour- -saving techniques іп con- 
sumer goods industries, the cause of employment and 
economic progress could be efficiently served. It would 
help maximise production of consumer goods and 
thereby produce enough surpluses’ in. the economy. 
Whether it is technologically possible.or not is not yet 
known. Hardly any research has been made in such 
techniques. But Bettelheim would not agree to it, 
even theoretically. ‘The aim of maximising; in the 
short run, production of consumers’ goods can also 
hardly be considered the aim of economic planning 
for national development. At the limit, a plan aiming 
at such ‘а maximisation would lead to the drastic re- 
duction of any investment in the investment goods 
sector. "(Emphasis is the author’ S). And it goes with- 
'out saying that he disagrees "with those Indian eco- 
nomists | ‘who (on the plea that labour being in excess 
supply, the social cost of spending more labour is. very 


little) propose an ihcrease of consumer goods by using’ | 


low capital intensive techniques.. 


-It is -interesting to note that the: author has in a : 
different context supported low productivity as ‘still . 


economical’. Perhaps this is, the solitary example of 
his support to low productivity techniques. And this 


` hé does, not for the sake of employment, but in the 
, Interest of production of 'capital, goods which would 


be otherwise unavailable in large enough quantities. 
In ап article in the Economic Weekly, he wrote: 'It 
seems in fact: indisputable that as long as low prodüc- 
tivity techniques are used for the production of capital 
goods, the available ‘quantity of which is a decisive 
factor in the rate of over-all economic:expansion and 
as long as it is in effect not possible to achieve the 


same results in the same, amount of time by more 
' highly productive techniques, the use of low produc- 
tivity techniques is fully justified from the point òf 


view of the national economy” ‘(Emphasis mine). 


' To return to the book. It has raised, and dealt: 


with, a large number of issues. 
T AX E е 
^ 


The author has given much ‘attention. 


target of 150 million yards. 


One is left with the. are evaluated in relation to the plan targets. 


icis that Bettelhelm underestimates the time- lag 
between the primary’ employment and the induced em- 
ployment in capital- -intensive methods. The dilemma, ' 
however, is that the reader, as an economist, will be 
impressed by the ,atithor’s arguments and tend to 
agree with him. As a ку; however, he may 


violently disagree. е 
3 Sailen Ghosh 


‘ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR 


EAST, 1959. - United Nations, Bangkok, 1960. 


A major object of the Survey is the analysis of 


‘economic developments in, and affecting, the coun- 


tries Of Asia and the Far East in as:much as these 


‘developments are shaped by and help to determine 


their policies. Part I gives a preliminary view of the 
economic situation in the ECAFE region in 1959. Part 
II is devoted to a review.of foreign trade of the pri- 
mary exporting countries in the region—the long term 
trends (1928-1957), and present problems and future 
prospects. 


The production trends in 1959, discussed in the 
first chapter, give a picture of recovery, after the dec- 
line .in agricultural production (due to adverse wea- 
ther conditions), of falling industrial production (due 
to the fall in the rate of industrial growth in India) 
and the recession in Japan in the first half of 1958. 
The year 1958 closed better than it had begun. The. 
last half of 1958 and the first half of 1959 was a pe-. 
riod of bumper harvests, rising industria] and agri- . 
cultural production, of industrial boom in Japan, ahd, 


industrial recovery in India. The gains in Commun- 


ist China гате admitted’ though the extent of the ad- 
vance is disputed. This general picture of rising pro- 
duction is substantiated with the help of i for 


' each commodity and country. 


' The levels of production in relation to plan — 
are discussed. The central fact which emerges from 
this discussion is that food production targets as set 
down in the Plans were not attained in most of the · 
countries, including India. ‘According to the Teport, 
the means of increasing agricultural production,. viz., 
large and medium scale irrigation projects, have lag- 
ged . behind schedule in India. There are- also 
comments on cooperative farming, the fallure of com- 
munity projects, State trading in food grains and the., 
system of food zones. The differences in methods of 
planning .between the central planned economies 
and the free enterprise economies are pointed out. 


The report ‘also points out the lag between actual ' 
industrial production:and the plan target as laid down - 
in the Second Plan for India. The Second Plan en- 
visaged an increase of 49% in industrial output at the 


'end of the plan period. 'The actual increase was only 


19% in the course of three and half years. Theré was 
also. a tremendous lag in handicraft production in 
India.’ Only 7 million’ yards were: produced from: the 
Ambar Charkha yarn, as against the lower revised | 


. . We also have an evaluation of the plans in Pakis- 
tan, Philippines and Japan. The actual achievements 
. We see 
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the difference in planning methods adopted in these 
countries as against India. ° 


J “The discussion on production trends in the 
ECAFE countries in 1959 is followed by an analysis of 
the foreign trade of these.countries. World trade re- 
covered slowly in 1959 after its decline in 1958. The 
decline in world trade was associated with a recession 
in industrial countries during. 1957-58. The primary 
exporting countries of the 'ECAFE region fared worse 
than their counterparts in other areas of the world. 


The recovery of the ECAFE exports in 1959 was 
also slower. Their exports to’ West Europe were 
particularly hard hit, as well as their exports to Japan. 

` But the latter showed a remarkable recovery in the 
second half of 1958 and the first half of 1959. The 
exports of. the ECAFE countries Mo U.K. and U.S.A. 
.were better maintained. Their exports to each other 
'also declined during the period of the recession.. But 
the exports of the ECAFE countries to centrally plan- 
ned economy countries rose sharply, offsetting to a 
certain extent the fall in imports to other countries. 
The fall in intra-regional exports was due to foreign 
exchange difficulties. "m 


There was an improvement in the balance of trade 

due to rising exports and falling- imports. This im- 
provement in the balance of trade was reflected in the 
rising foreign exchange resources of the ECAFE pri- 
_mary exporting countries. The short term outlook for 
their exports was favourable due to boom eondivion® in 
industrial countries. Ys - 


Most primary exporting countries of the region 
shared in the recovery of world trade in .1959. The 
main exceptlons, were the rice exporting countries and 
. Pakistan. The reasons were the bumper rice harvests 

in rice importing countries, the decline in the volume 
of jute and cotton exports and the fall in prices of 
cotton. Imports continued to fall though at a lower 
rate. The cut in imports was not equally distributed. 
Imports from Japan and West Europe шогеазеп, while 
imports from U.S.A. decreased. e 1 


Various factors influenced the fall in imports, viz., 
falling exports and tighter import restrictions. .Food- 
grains represented an important item. of imports. The 


iimport of-capital goods was restricted more than the | 


import of other goods during 1957-58, which was a 
period of payment difficulties. 


Bumper harvests of rice in the rice importing 
countries of the region, reduced the imports of rice 
to these countries. 
left with a surplus and their-exports of rice fell by 
502; But they recovered later due to inter-govern- 
-. mental contracts, Imports öf food grains in India had 
declined ‘in 1959, but larger imports became necessary 
in the second half of 1959 due to rising prices brought 
about by internal. distribution problems and rising 
consumption. > 


The third chapter deals with. measures adopted by 
‘the governments of the region to Secure internal sta- 
bility and external palarice. It reviews the fiscal and 
monetary policies adopted in the-region for these pur- 
poses. The most important move in this connection 
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The rice exporting countries were : 


: | ; 
was the series of Indonesian monetary méasures which | 


went into effect from August 25, 1959. The causes 
which lead to this step' are examined and the efficacy 


of the measures ascertained. These measures have not: 


succeeded in curbing inflationary trends. 


In general, effective monetary demand continued 


to exert pressure on prices. The inflationary elements 
were the increased expenditùre on public and private 


investment and the increased government ‘outlays on : 
The Survey opines that in under-' ' 


current needs. 
developed countries fiscal policies are likely to be more 
effective than monetary policies due io an absence of 
the financial infra structure in these countries, though 


it also points to the limitations of the fiscal measures. . 


| Governments of, the region have found it easier to 


ineur deficits than to raise taxes or to resort to Cen- ' 
tral Bank credit than to raise loans in the money: 
Deficit financing and Central Bànk credits : 
are inevitable in the underdeveloped countries, where . ^ 


market. 


expenditure increases at a faster rate than revenue; 


because of increasing defence needs, demands of wel- ` 


fare services and the’ needs of. а, development pro- 
gramme. But at times the need to reduce expenditures 
becomes inevitable and governments are forced to cut 
down on their development programmes. 


; Development plans have been pruned in many .. 


countries including India, where the Second Plan had 
to be cut down to its core and the subsequent restora- 
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tions fell far short of the original goal. - The countries | 


of the region were more successful in policies aimed 
at ‘controlling foreign trade and exchange. Another 
sortcoming pointed out was the lack of co- -ordina- 
tion among the various measures adopted. 


The review of long term trends іп foreign trade 


. given in the second part of the Survey is one of its 
: The period under review is 1928-57. © 
The exports of the ECAFE-region countries are exa- ` 


‘special features. 


mined in the light of long term' developments in the 
world commodity market and consideration is given 


to the problems of instability. This is followed һу а. 


review of the demand factors and the supply situa- 
tion of import goods. The discussion shifts from a 
consideration of trade imbalance to a discussion of 
payments imbalance, 


' The c chapter on prospects and problems attempts 
to foresee the growth in import capacity of the pri- 


mary exporting countries of the region іп the light of., 

projections of import оғ primary comniodities into in-. 
The prospects of export of manu-, 
facturing goods and of developing alternative markéts : 


dustrial: countries. 


are also examined. : 3 


The study of the long term trends during the last | 


three decades reveals that exports have risen slowly: 
This was due to. long term changes in the composition 


and volume of demand for food and raw material in^ 


the industrial changes. Technological changes have 
also worked against raw material consumption, Im- 
port demand has increased more rapidly, especially 
since the war to meet urgent domestic needs. Increas- 
ing imports of food have been made necessary both by 
increasing population and increased consumption. 


Industrialisation has increased the import demand for 
capital goods and industrial raw materials. The result 
has been that imports һауе increased at a rate greater 
than exports. The payments difficulties have not been 
mitigated by an improvement in terms of trade. 


The ECAFE countries have lagged behind not 
only, the industrial countries but also other primary 
exporting countries of the world both in the value and 
purchasing power of their exports measured in terms 
of industrial goods. The terms of trade have deterio-« 
rated since 1951. There have been violent short term 


fluctuations in the export earnings of the ECAFE 


countries. There has been a greater instability not 
only in terms of foreign exchange but also in terms 
of import capacity because the changes in import pri- 
ces have been non-compensatory. The great improve- 
ments in the economic stability of industrial countries 
have not been accompanied by a commensurate reduc-_ 
tion in the instability in volume, price and earnings of 
exports of primary products. Тһе growth in output 
and income in industrial countries has not been ac- 


‘companied by a corresponding expansion and stability 


of trade in primary commodities, 
The ECAFE region has been transformed from a 


~net exporter of food to a net importer of food. The 


countries of the region have become more dependent 
on their industrial partners both for food and the 


. imports of capital goods. 


The chronic balance of payment difficulties were 
not caused by short term or accidental factors but are 
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the. result of fundamental economic changes, Le., 
changes in demand and supply factors in world pro-. 
duction and trade. These difficulties have been alle- 
viated to a certain extent by the increasing foreign 


‘aid. But. much of.it was given for defence needs and 


these countries still find it necessary to deplete their 
foreign assets, restrict imports, or slow down a techni- 
cally ;and economically feasible rate of growth. 


, It appears that for the region as a whole, and for 
most of the countries individually, only a, slow 
rate of expansion of primary exports in relation to a 
rapid rise in imports can be foreseen. There does not 


seem to be much possibilty for the exports of manu- ~ 


factured goods or for the development of alternative 
markets. The.conclusion reached is that the economic 
development of the “region can hardly be export 
oriented, and a trend towards import substitution of 
food, consumer goods, and producer goods appears un- 
avoidable. | | 


The study ends with a discussion of the implica- 
tion of this situation for trade policies. The ECAFE 
countries might find it necessary to promote intra- 
regional trade. The industrial countries would find it 


Ónecessary to reconsider the contribution they could 


make to the reduction of disparity in the levels of 
living between their countrles and those of undér- 
developed countries of the region as well as those of 
the world. i 
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FOR the past quarter of a century the Indian 
aboriginals have been considered a ‘problem’ for 
government and their more advanced fellow- 
citizens. This attitude to the tribal minorities 
is an altogether new phenomenon in Indian 
history. 


For thousands of years primitive tribes per- 
sisted in forests and hills without having more 
than casual contacts with the populations of the 
open plains and the centres of civilisation. Now 
and then a military campaign extending for a 
short spell into the fastness of tribal country 
would bring the inhabitants temporarily to the 
notice of princes and chroniclers, but for long 
periods there was frictionless ‘co-existence’ bet- 
ween the tribal folks and Hindu caste society 
in the truest sense of the word. 


No doubt there were instances of individuals 

and small tribal groups being absorbed within 
the caste system of Hindu India, but such cases 
of assimilation attracted little attention and did 
not give rise to any special problems. On the 
‘part of ‘Hindu soclety there was no conscious 
drive to assimilate or reform the abroiginals, 
and the latter seem to have shown little eager- 
ness to exchange thelr,own style of life with 
that of their Hindu neighbours. 


Co-existence was possible because there 
was on the whole no pressure of population, and 
the advanced communities did not feel any urge 
to impose their own values on people: placed 
patently outside the orbit of Hindu civilisation. 


It is common knowledge that the physical 
isolation of most of the aboriginal.tribes drew 
to an end when in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century railways and roads were 
driven into hills and forest areas, and the 
sudden growth of India's population caused 
land hungry Hindu peasants to invade the 
sparsely populated tribal regions of Middle and 


South India. Moreover, the extension of law" 


and order to areas which in earlier days had 
been virtually unadministered enabled traders 
and money-lenders to establish themselves in 
aboriginal villages and exploit the tribesmen's 


~The problem | 


ignorance of the working of a money economy 


to their own benefit. 


There are many regions where within a 
span of twenty to thirty years the aboriginals 
lost their economic independence and most of 
their land, and in some cases the ensuing tension 
and frustration resulted in spontaneous out- 
breaks of violence and even in organised 
rebellions. 


Today, when political emphasis is placed 


on the protection of cultivators and the rights 
of tenants, the alienation of tribal land to 
newcomers is perhaps no longer as widespread 
a phenomenon as it used to be. But where 
aboriginals are backward and ignorant, and 
population pressure is great, there remains 
despite all safeguards the danger of encroach- 
ment on tribal land. 


Most exposed to this danger are areas where. 


the tribesmen practise shifting cultivation, and 
rights to the soil are vested in village-commu- 
nities rather than in individuals. Unfamiliar 
with the concept of individual ownership and 
accustomed to the free use of their communal 
land, aboriginals are often slow to avail them- 
Selves of the facilities offered to cultivators 
under various settlement schemes. Special 
efforts are, therefore, reauired to assist the 
aboriginals in obtaining legal rights to their 
ancestral tribal land. 


Except for those who might profit from 
the alienation of tribal land, no one is likely to 
quarrel with a policy aimed at safeguarding the 
aboriginals’ right in the land they have occupied 
for centuries. Controversial to the highest 
degree, however, is the problem of their future 
cultural and social development. Contact with 
more advanced and dynamic populations there 
will always be. This contact may lead to the 
rapid disintegration of tribal society and the 
absorption of the aboriginals within the sur- 
rounding population, or it may result in a 
conscious and self-chosen seclusion. | 

Outside India there are enough examples 
for both possibilities. In New Zealand, the 


A 
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indigenous Maori have achieved virtually com- 
plete assimilation, whereas in the United States 
of America some of the Pueblo Indians are 
resisting any encroachment on their cultural 
identity with iron determination, and have 
remained Indian in general outlook, social 
system and ideology. even though they have 
accepted certain selected elements of modern 
techniques. ` 


The question confronting India’s policy- 
makers is then ultimately one of values. Are 
the oboriginals to be allowed to follow their 
inclination in accepting or rejecting the cultural 
and social pattern represented by their Hindu 
neighbours, or are they to be compelled or 
coaxed to abandon ег own cultural traditions 
and values? 


In the past, Hindu society has been tolerant 


.of groups that would not conform to the stand- 


ards set by the higher castes. True, such 
groups were denied equal ritual status, but no 
efforts were niade to deflect them from 'their 
chosen style of living. “In recent years this atti- 
tude has changed. Perhaps, it is the influence 
of western belief in universal values and the 
example of western proselytizing zeal which 
has encouraged a spirit of intolerance vis-a-vis 
cultural and social divergencies. 


Many are those who can not enter an, abo- 
riginal village without wishing to reform the 
people's life and way of thinking. Food habits, 
clothes (or the lack of them), marriage-customs 
and ways of worship may all come in for criti- 
cism or ridicule. While it is obvious that such 
customs as head-hunting can not be tolerated in 
any part of a centrally administered modern 
State, it seems a matter of personal inclination 
whether one considers polyandry, animal- 
sacrifices and the brewing of rice-beer good, bad 
or morally neutral. 


No doubt, the value system of many abori- 
ginat tribes differs fundamentally from that of 
‘orthodox Hindu society, and even those Middle 
Indian tribes which have adopted certain Hindu 


beliefs and practise forms of worship akin to 
Hindu ritual, do not subscribe to Hindu social 
values. 


Paradoxically many tribal peoples share, on 
the other hand, certain basie social attitudes 
with -the most progressive sections of Indian ur- 
ban society.. Absence ої  caste-distinctions, 


‘ equality of the sexes, preference for adult- 


marriage, the liberty of divorcees and widows 
to remarry, and the independerice of the nuclear 
family from any control on the part of a joint- 
family, are only some of the points on which 
there is agreement between Indian progressive 
opinion and tribal custom. 


It is equally paradoxical that in many areas 
where aboriginals are exposed to the influence 
of caste Hindus just those features of Hindu 
society which modern India is striving to dis- 
card are newly introduced among populations 
to whom they had hitherto been foreign. Thus 
child-marriage, untouchability, dietary taboos 
and restrictions on the freedom of women are 
gaining a foothold among the hill and jungle 
folk at a time when they are losing ground in 
the larger urban centres. This. development is 
almost inevitable so long as throughout rural 
India compliance with the more puritan pre- 
cepts of Hindu morality remains the principal 
criterion of social respectability. 


A sphere in which the moral concepts. of 
many tribal people are diametrically opposed to 


Hindu as well as Muslim and Christian ideas is 


that of the relations between the sexes. Not 
only the Nagas and many other tribes of the 
North-East frontier, but also such aboriginals 
of Middle India as the Bastar Gonds, and nearly 
all the Himalayan hillmen of Buddhist faith 
and Bhotia stock consider sexual relations be- 
tween persons not bound by ties of marriage or 
religious vows as morally neutral and socially 
permissible. Contempt or lack of sympathy -for 
this basic attitude to an important sphere of 
human life on the part of neighbouring popu- 


- lations, government officials or welfare workers, 
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‘deflect well-meaning. 


has done much to vitiate the relations between 
such tribes ‚апа other communities. ; 

J awaharlal Nehru has -been most outspoken 
in condemning the imposition of the Hindu way 
of living on tribal populations reared in other 
traditions, but his admonitions are not likely .to 
reformers from their 
chosen task of 'civilising" the aboriginals unless 
1t is more generally recognised that tribal value 


* systems and patterns .of living are as worthy 


of survival as those of the majority ‘community. 

India faces in this respect a more difficult 
problem than any western. country, for India is 
not only a multi-lingual and multi-ethnic coun- 
try, but also multi-cultural, 
monly accepted. ideological background compar- 
able: to the Christian ‘tradition in European 
States. 

The objection to polygamy and polyandry in 
England or France is not a controversial mat- 
ter, because all. sections of the population, 
whether religióus or not, derive most of thelr 
social ideas from the Christian tradition, and 
hence they do not see anything wrong in the 
rule that wheréas a Muslim visitor from- a 


foreign country may be accompanied by two ог · 


three wives, no citizen, whether professing Islam 


or Christianity or no religion whatsoever, may: 


be married to more than one wife at the same 
time. 

In India, on the other hand, millions of 
aboriginals have remained outside the main 
stream of Hindu civilisation, and as long as 
Muslims, Christians and Parsis are free to fol- 


‘low their traditional way ої Ше, it would seem 


only fair that the- social system of the aborigi- 
nals, however distinct. from, that of the majority 
community, should also ре” respected. ] 

' No doubt assimilation will occur automatically 
and inevitably wherever -small 'tribal groups are 
enclosed within numerically stronger Hindu.po- 
pulations, but in other areas and particularly 
all along India’s northern and, north-eastern 
frontier live vigorous tribal populations which 


may well follow the path of the’ American - 


‘ 


. bited and spontaneous 


There is no com- , 


Pueblo Indians and resist assimilation às wel., 
Hindu caste system. ` 


as inclusion within the 
Many of those who know these hill-tribes most. 


intimately are confident that if allowed аюй:. s ` 


encouraged to develop on the lines of their tra- 
ditional culture, the hillmen can make a dis- 
tinct contribution to the overall pattern of 
Indian civilisation. 

‚ Their acute artistic sense is superior to that 
of many plains’ populations, and their uninhi- 
approach to inter- 
personal relations contrasts significantly with ~ 
the more formalized and restrained behaviour. 


pattern. of traditional Hindu society. The reten-... .. 


tion of many basic tribal values and ideas. does 
not impede a change-over to modern techniques 
and methods of production. 

Members of Middle Indian tribes form the 


` greater part of the labour force of the Assa- А 
теѕе tea, gardens and have furnished large, © 


contingents of workers for such industrial en- 
terprises as the steel works at Jamshedpur or 
the iron-mines of Kolhan. There is no indica- 
tion that. aboriginals adapt themselves to the 


work in plantations, factories and mines any . 


less easily than-other men and women of rural 
background, and the readjustment of those who 
decide to return to their old environment and 
traditional way of life does not seem-to meet 
with any ‘particular difficulties. ' 
Summarizing we may conclude that the ‘аро-` 
riginal problem’ as we know it today, springs 


“ 


‘less: from the existence of different styles of liv- ” 


ing- and social patterns as such, than from a 


tendency on the part of India’s economically. `. І 


and politically dominant populations to impose 
their own codes of behaviour on their tribal: 
neighbours., And.the solution of the problem. 
depends іп the long run not so much on elabo- 
rate schemes. for the economic betterment of 
the tribesmen, but on the. growth of a spirit of 
cultural toleranée and the acceptance of tribal 


value-systems as legitimate alternatives to the | 


value- -system of traditional Hindu society. 
by Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf. 


` 


Andre Beteille 


‘tribe. 


Question 


. which they deal. 


THERE is a tendency among 
sociologists (I include social an- 
thropologists in this catégory) 
to be concerned less with 
the -niceties of definition than 
with the overtones of the facts 
which are relevant to their discus- 
sion. This is understandable in 
view of the subject matter with 


which are of importance to the 
social sciences are much more 
diversified than they are in the 
other sciences. It is, therefore, 
somewhat fruitless to insist upon 
rigid and. clearcut ‘definitions at 
the outset. The empirical facts 
have a perverse way of slipping 
through, one way or the other. 
On the other hand, unless one has 
a certain clarity of concepts the 
value of а scientific. study is 
bound to be limited. 


The term tribe was taken over 
by the anthropologist from ordi- 
nary usage, and like all such 
terms it had a variety of mean- 
ings. In general, it was applied to 
people who were considered primi- 
tive, lived in backward areas, and 
did not know the use of writing. 
Sometimes it was considered syno- 
nimous with the term race, which 
in scientific usage has an entirely 
different meaning. In the begin- 
ning nobody bothered to give a 
precise meaning to -the term 
This did not create very 
much confusion so long as the 
groups which were dealt with 
could be easily located, and differ- 
entiated from groups of other 
types. By and large this was the 
case in Australia, in Melanesia, 
and in North America, the regions 
which were first studied by the 
anthropologists. | 


In India, and also to a certain 
extent in Africa, the situation is 


The, categories: 


of definition ә 


у 


conspicuously -different. Іп this 


` country, groups which correspond 


closely to the  anthropologist's - 
conception of tribe have lived in 
long association with communities 
of an entirely different type. 
Except in a few areas it is very 
difficult to come across commu- 
nities which retain all their pris- 
tine tribal characters. In fact, 
most ‘such tribal groups show in 
varying degrees elements of con- 
tinuity with the larger society of 
India. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to have a set of attri- 
butes in terms of which groups 


.more or less corresponding to the 


tribe can be distinguished from - 
other communities. 


There are two ways of setting 
about in search of a definition of - 
the term tribe. The first is to 
examine the existing definitions 
which have been worked out on 
general considerations. The second 
is to analyse the specific condi- | 
tions in India and to find out the 
attributes which are distinctive of 
groups conventionally regarded as 
tribes. The. difficulty here would 
lie in making the two definitions 
meet. This, as has been indicated 
above, is because specific historical 
conditions have made tribal groups 
in this country deviate consider- 
ably from the ideal type. 


Let us take first the definition of 
tribe on a purely theoretical level. 
Such a definition should be based . 
on the empirical characteristics 
of a particular mode of human 
grouping found in different parts 
of the world. It should also take 
into account the fact that.such a 
mode of grouping represents a 
particular historical stage in social 
evolution. The concept has to be 
defined in such a manner as to 


‘include all human groups of a 
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particular type, irrespective of the 
conditions of time and place. 


Ideal State 


A tribe is in an ideal state a 
self-contained unit. It constitutes 
a society in itself. This has to be 
explained a little further. The 
^ anthropologist Nadel defines a 
society in this way: ‘...societies 
are made up of people; societies 
have boundaries, people either 
belonging to them or not; and 
people belong to a society in vir- 
tue of rules under which they 
stand, and which impose on them 
regular, determinate ways of act- 
ing towards and in regard to one 
another.’ We shall first undertake 
to outline the characteristics of a 
tribe as a society. We shall then 
proceed to discriminate between 
tribes and societies of other type. 


In the definition of society 
given above a very important 
point is that which relates to its 
boundaries. It should be noted 
that a society includes within it 
various subsystems and is not 
itself subsumed under any wider 
category. In other words, a 50- 
‚ ciety is a self-contained unit and 

its boundaries -demarcate certain 
limits of interaction in the legal, 
political, economic, and other 
spheres. This, of course, does not 
mean that no interaction takes 
place across the boundaries of dif- 
ferent societies, but these are of 
a separate character. 


The boundaries of the tribe as 
a society have, by various authors, 
been defined politically, linguis- 
tically, and culturally. To take the 
first point, it is frequently said 
that the tribe is a society the 
members of which have a common 
government, and share a common 
territory. The possession of a 
common government and a com- 
mon territory are closely related, 
as every government has a terri- 
torial frame of reference. The 
common government sets the 
frame for legal action within the 
society, and for political action 
with other societies. The boun- 
dary-maintaining functions of a 
government are important and 
deserve consideration. In fact, but 
for certain difficulties to be point- 
ed out presently, a society might 
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have been defined simply in 
terms of its political boundary. 


Most societies are characterised 
by the presence of a government 
whose form and functions may be 
objectively ascertained. This, how- 
ever, is not true of all societies, 
particularly certain tribal socie- 
ties. Many people conceive of 
tribal societies as being in a state 
of total anarchy. In reality this is 
far from the truth, and many 
tribal societies have well-establish- 
ed systems of government. On the 
other hand, there are certain 
tribal societies which do lack 
government in the ordinary sense 
of the term. This, however, must 
not be taken to mean that they 
exist in a state of вза 
‘Lack Government’ 


. Such societies which ‘lack gov- 
ernment’? have been studied in 
some detail in certain parts of 
Africa. In the language of social 
anthropology they are spoken of 
as having segmentary. political 
systems. Examples of such socie- 
ties are provided by the Nuer and 
the Dinka of Sudan, and the 
Tallensi of the Gold. Coast. A 
recent paper by Eisenstadt shows 
that societies of this type have a 
fairly wide distribution in the 
world. Now, the peculiar thing 
about segmentary systems is that 
there is neither any centralised 
authority, nor any clearly defined 
area or group which can be con- 
sidered as constituting a fixed 
political unit. The social system is 
maintained by а balance of 
powers, and by other institutional 
mechanisms. In such cases, there- 
fore, the political boundary— 
whieh is vague and very relative 
—can not be used as a decisive 
criterion in delineating a tribal 
society. 


We next come to the proposition 
that a tribe as a society has a 
linguistic boundary. It has to be 
pointed out that not all societies 
possess linguistic boundaries. A 


‘nation, for instance, may include 


several linguistic groups, and, con- 
versely, more than one nation 
may have a single common lan- 
guage. But in the case of simpler 
societies it is almost always true 
that a common mode of speech 


serves to distinguish one society 
from another. In fact, the posses- 
sion of a common dialect is con- 
sidered by many as a decisive test 
in demarcating the boundaries of 
tribal societies. 


Finally, we come to the defini- 
tion of a tribe as a collection of 
individuals sharing a common 
culture. This definition has been 
accepted, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, by a wide range of 
anthropologists. Kroeber, for in- 
stance, writes: ‘The conception of 
a culture, and of the tribe as its 
social correlate, coincides very 
closely with actual anthropological 
usage as this has developed 
through general consensus rather 
than explicit definition’. It needs 
hardly to be mentioned that the 
term culture is not used here to 
refer to any particular sophisticat- 
ed or ideally-desired style of living. 
It is used in its widest anthropo- 
logical sense to denote 


tices which an individual acquires 
as а member of a, particular 
society. 


Elusive Aspect 


Unfortunately, the definition of 
a tribe in terms of its cultural 
homogeneity is much more elusive 
than its definition in terms of the 
two boundaries previously  dis- 
cussed.  Field-workers throughout 
the world have realised that no 
iron "wall exists where one 
‘culture’ comes to an end and 
another begins. Commonness of 
culture is very much a question of 
degree. It may include in its sway 


a tribe, a group of tribes, a culture - 


area, or a whole continent, each 
sharing common cultural traits in 
varying degrees.-Clearly then, the 
possession of a ‘common culture’ 
can hardly be considered as a 
primary criterion in demarcating 
the boundary of a tribe, or of any 
society for that matter. 


Summing up what has been said 
so far, we may state; the tribe is 
a society having a clear linguistic 
boundary and generally a well- 
defined political boundary. It is 
within the latter that ‘regular 
determinate ways of acting’ are 
imposed on its members. The 
tribe also has a cultural boundary, 
much less well-defined, and this 


those . 
traditional beliefs, arts and prac- 
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. attempt has been made to syste- 


, ism, 


is the-general fràme for the mores, 
the folkways, the formal and in- 
formal ` interactions `of these 
members. ‘This definition agrees 
fairly well with the usual text- 
book definition of à tribe. 


Now, although the statements 


made above tell us a good deal 
about the characteristics of a 
tribe, they fall ‘short of an ade- 
quate definition for one important 
reason. They do not tell us any- 
thing as to the distinctive features 
of a tribe as a specific type of 
society. Most of what has been 
said would apply equally well to 
Societies of an entirely different 
type, for instance, a nation. We 
must, therefore, find out certain 
additional attributes in terms of 
which a tribe as a society may be 
discriminated from other societies. 


Anthropologists have naid very 
little attention in their “сопуеп- 
tional definitions to features which 
might: be considered a3 distinctive 
of tribal societies. Perhaps they 
appeared too obvious to merit 
serious attention. Some, or most of 
these features have, however, been 
discussed from time to time by 
various people. But very little 

analyse them. They 
therefore, as an assort- 


matically 
remain, 


.ment of unconnected and loosely- 


defined traits, only а few of which 
are of fundamental importance. 


‘Primitive’ 

Quite often one hears the state- 
ment that tribal Societies are less 
advanced, that their arts and crafts 
are of a primitive type. This, of 
course, does not take us very far. 


‘For it merely bégs the question as 


to what constitutes ‘primitive’, and 
what is ‘more advanced’. .Some 


people are more specific and say: 


that tribal groups practise totem- 
animism, or that they are 
characterised by the presence of 
clans and sibs. This also is some- 
what misleading, since none of 
these attributes is universal among 
tribal societies, or for that matter 
exclusive to them. The same may 
be said of the ecological character- 
isation of tribes. It may be true to 


. Say that most of the tribes of 


present day India live in isolated 
hills and £forests.. But in other 
places and at other times tribal 


'the more advanced, 


1 КС 3 
Societies have been “Known to 


flourish under: all kinds. of ecolo- 
gical conditions. : 


Differences between tribal and 
more advanced societies are ap- 
parent even to the casual observer: 


‘It should not be "difficult. to sum 


up these differences systematical- 
ly, although in 4 very broad and 
general way. Earlier anthropolo- 
gists regarded tribes as not mere- 
]y- societies of a particular type, 
but societies representing a parti- 
cular stage of evolution. In the 


' twentieth century the concept of 


evolution fell out of fashion. One 
need not, however, fear.to use it, 
provided sufficient caution is 
exercised. The advance societies 
are then seen to be distinguished 
from tribes by the presence of 
certain emergent characters which 
the latter lack. These emergent 


-characters are, evidently differen- 


tiation and specialisation. 


“NS 
Emergent Characters 


Differentiation and  specialisa- 
tion both exist in tribal societies, 
but these have а particular 
character. Firstly, they are based 
upon such purely biological fac- 
tors aS age, sex, and kinship. The 
sexual division of labour appears 
to be inherent in the biological 
nature of man. Some sort of divi- 
sion of functions according to age 
would appear to be equally in- 
evitable. In addition to these is 
the specification of roles accord- 
ing to positions in the kinship 
structure. Finally, one finds a few 
instances of functional specialisa- 
tion in terms of particular skills. 
But these almost always pertain 
to specific individuals, and not 
to self-perpetuating groups ог 
classes. The most typical examples 
are the priest and medicine-man. 


Of an entirely different nature 
are the divisions which exist ,in 
non-tribal 
societies. One of the most im- 
portant spheres in which these 
divisions are apparent is in the 
relations of production. In all 
historically known forms. of society 
which have grown beyond the 
tribal stage there are divisions 
into social categories based upon 
the relations of production. 
categories have the further attri- 
bute that they tend to be self- 


perpetuating. 


of production. are 


Such ' 


In tribal societies, 
on the other hand, the relations 
homogenous. 
Whatever the mode of production 


' followed, whether hunting, gather- 


ing, . ог ‘primitive’ agriculture; 
there is no conspicuous separation 


of social categories on the basis of 


their differential positions in the 
system of production. 


Unstratified 


As a corollary to the above,. at 
follows that tribal socleties are 
unstratified. It is also easy to 
understand that tribal economy is 


- undeveloped, for where specialisa- 


tion is absent this has to be so. 
Similarly, tribal economy by its 
very nature is a non-monetised 
economy. For, in a society based 
on a domestic economy, where, 
producers are themselves ‘the 
consumers, the role of money does ' 
not exist. 


In speaking of tribal societies as 
being unstratified one’s attention 
is drawn to another characteristic . 
of tribal societies. This is the fact 
that kinship plays such an impor- ' 
tant part in these societies. А. 
tribe has been described as a kin- 
ship group that constitutes a 
society. It is almost proverbial 
that members of a tribe consider 
each other to be related by ties of 
kinship. In Australia it is said 
that any member of a. tribe could 
demonstrate his exact kinship 
relation with any other member. 
The . restriction of kinship ties 
within the tribal boundary is 
maintained by the law of endoga- 
my. So strong is tbe force of 
kinship that in most cases an 
outsider can be admitted into the 
tribe only through the legal fiction 
of adopting him as kin to some 
member of it. ` 


Let us pause ' here Биа. review. 
the definition. of tribe that we 
have attempted to formulate. We 
have described the tribe as a so- ` 
ciety with a political, linguistic, 
and a somewhat vaguely-defined 
cultural boundary; further, as a 
society based upon kinship, where 
social stratification is-absent. Now, 
it has to be emphasised that like 
so many definitions of social 
categories, -this also is the defini- 
tion of an ideal type. If we make 
a classification of societies they 
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will arrange themselves in a con- 
tinuum. In many of these, strati~ 
fication and differentiation will 
be-present, but only,in ап inci- 
pient manner. The exact point 
along which one should draw the 
line between tribal and more 


advanced societies will, in a sense, ` 


have to be arbitrarily decided. 


In India 


In the сазе of India today the 
situation is even more complicat- 
ed. Hardly any of the tribes exists 
ав a separate society. They have 
all been absorbed, in varying 
degrees, into the wider society of 
India. And this is a feature which 
can hardly be described as new. 
The process of absorption has been 
going on for centuries, in fact 
Since the beginning of history. ` 


If we now re-examine our defi- 
nition, its inadequacies will at 
once become apparent. No tribe in 
India today has а completely 
. Separate political boundary. In 
Some cases, in the NEFA, for in- 
stance; a certain amount of 
political separateness has been 
retained within the wider struc- 
ture. In most cases even this is 
absent. The larger tribes of 
Chhota-Nagpur, the Oraons and 
the Santals, are territorially dis- 
persed. In several instances, the 
boundaries of different States cut 
across tribal divisions. 


The linguistic boundary has 
been somewhat more impermeable, 
but this too has been steadily 
breaking down. The Bhils who 
constitute one of the largest tribes 
in India have been using a dialect 
of Hindi for many years. Several 
tribes in Middle and South India 
speak Dravidian languages which 
have close affinities with the lan- 
guages spoken by the advanced 
communities of South India. The 
abandonment of tribal dialects in 
favour of one of the regional lan- 
guages appears to have been 
accelerated during the last few 
decades. As for. the culture of tri- 
“bal peoples, there are too many 
elements of continuity with the 
more advanced regional cultures 


for it to be considered distinctive. 


in a rigid and clear-cut way, 


If we examine the second part 
of the definition, it also appears 
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inadequate. We might here leave 
aside the question of differentia- 
tion that had grown up in tribal 
societies internally, although this 
too is important. Apart from this 
there is the articulation between 
the tribal economy and the re- 
gional or national economy which 
has been rapidly increasing over 
the last few decades. Large sec- 
tions of the tribal population 
have been entering into the pro- 
ductive system of the country as 
such. Again this is not a new 
thing, although the effect of in- 
dustrialisation has been to give it 
a new identity, and evén a new 
character. 


The result of entering into a 
complex system of production has 
been to break down the homo- 
genous nature of tribal society. 
Distinctions on the basis of 
wealth have begun to appear. 
Something in the nature of 
stratification has been observed in 
most of the larger tribes of 
Chhota-Nagpur and Central India. 
Again, it has to be emphasised 


that this it not an entirely new 


phenomenon, 


In Transition 


In present-day India, therefore, 
tribes which answer to the anthro- 
pologists’ conception of the ideal 
type are rarely to be found. What 


- we find are tribes in transition. 


On the other hand, we are com- 
mitted by the nature of our policy 
to regard certain communities as 
tribal. There is no harm in trying 
to locate such groups provided we 
are cautious in our approach, and 
not too pedantic. If there are no 
‘real’ tribes in India, there are 
many groups which have been 
tribes in the recent past, and 
which still approximate to them 
in several ways.. 


In India we can not have a 
ready-made definition with which 
one can go into the field and 
locate a tribe. The greatest em- 
phasis has to be placed on an 
historical perspective. The process 
by which tribes have been trans- 


formed is an historical process. Апа: 


only by going into the antecedents 
of a group can we say with any 
confidence whether, or not it should 
be considered as a tribe. 
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THE problem of our tribal popula- 
tion has acquired a new signifi- 
cance after Independence. 


. What are these tribes? How do 
they differ from the non-tribal 
population? Why have they 
remained at a tribal stage of 
social evolution? How did they 
fare in history? What is their 
present status апа condition? 
What is their future in the con- 
text of the objectives laid down in 
the Constitution of the Indian 
Union and the planned economic 
development inaugurated by the 
Government of India? АП these 
and a number of other questions 
have cropped up with acute poig- 
nancy during the post-Indepen- 
dence period. 


"There is another reason which 
has forced the problems of the tri- 
bal population to the forefront, A 
great awakening has taken place 
among the tribes. Struggles to 
improve their conditions have and 
are being launched by various 
groups comprising this stratum of 
the Indian population. 


The forest satyagrahas of various 
tribal groups in different parts of 
India, the revolts of the Warlis, 
Dublas, Dhodias, the Bhils and 
others in western India against 
their inhuman exploitation by 
landlords, contractors, money- 
lenders and petty officials, the 
organised protests started by the 
Santals and other tribal groups, 
the movement to secure Zarland 
and similar tribal autonomous beits 
in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
other States of the Indian Union, 
and finally, the continuous, vio- 
lent, almost military battles of the 
Nagas of Assam, either for an 
autonomous Naga State within the 
complete 
independence for at least fifteen 
years—these and such other ex- 
pressions of the awakening of the 
tribal people have elevated the 


problem of the tribal population 
to a new level of acuteness. 


Numerous agencies have been 
attempting to study and solve the 
problems of the tribal population. 


The Indian National Congress-— 
as the governing party—has, from 
the time it framed the Constitu- 
tion of the Indian Union, adopted 
various measures to handle the 
tribal problem. Special clauses 
have been incorporated in the . 
Constitution for the creation of 
Scheduled Areas and their inten- 
sive development, by granting 
various tribes an autonomous sta- 
tus for internal administration, 
such as N.E.F.A. (Manipura, Tri- 
pura, North Cachar hills). Further 
they are provided with special 
representation in Parliament, in 
legislative assemblies and local 
bodies, and special privileges in 
the form of reservation of a cer- 
tain percentage of posts in govern- 
ment services and seats in educa- 
tional institutions. 


In addition, government has 
established the special office of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes to safeguard 
their interests. It has also framed 
Special welfare schemes exclusive- 
ly for them with the objective of 
bringing these tribes on par with 
the rest of the Indian people. 


Christian missionaries and Hindu 
Social reformers have also intensi- 
fied their efforts to study and 
reform the conditions of the 
tribes. Academicians — anthro- 
pologists, sociologists and’ others 
— have all launched a vigorous 
drive to study scientifically the 
situation and the problems of the 
tribal population. Tribal research 
institutes have also been sponsor- 
ed to explore methodically and 
examine the conditions and the 
problems of the tribal commu- 


| nities. 


Further, various political parties 
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beneficial to the tribes. 


- have been extending their activity 


to tribal areas. They have created 
numerous organisations in the 
tribal areas and even launched 
various movements to redress the 
grievances of the tribal population. 
The ‘vocal’ educated and richer 
sections of the" tribes in various 
parts of the country have ‘also 
started independent organisations 
of the tribal population ‘to: secure 
concessions which they feel will be 


Tribal Population : 


India, it is cláimed, has the 
largest tribal population compared 
to any other country in the world. 
However, as to the total strength 
of the tribal population inhabiting 
India, there' exists a wide diver- 
gence of assessment among scho- 


‚ lars, as well as in .the census reports. 


-bers 


As Professor Mamoria has pointed, 
out: ‘Doubts'have been expressed 
about the reliability of their, num- 
for two reasons. Firstly, 
because of the difficulty of classi- 
fication and,. secondly, because of 
deliberate misrepresentations as 
after 1909, with the inauguration 
of the separate religious. electo- 
rates, there had been an increasing 
pressure on the part of religious 
groups to swell their number in 
the census. As a result of these 
errors, the data on the tribals are 


most inaccurate of all those ga-. 


thered by the. censis.’! - , 
Without entering into the fasci- 
alating history of this controversy 


over the assessment of the nume- ' 
f rical strength of the tribal popula- 
- tion, we will presume that the 


tribal population in Indià ranges 
between about twenty millions (as 
assessed by the 1951 census) and 
twenty five millions (as estimated 
by the Conference of Social Work- 
ers and Anthropologists held in 
1948). Out о? these 25 millions, 
20 millions, according to ‘these. 
scholars, ‘live in the plains and are 
assimilated with the rest of the 


“people, more or less, and only five 


millions may be taken as the 


. population residing in the hills.’2 


1. C. B. Mamorla: Tribal Demo- 
graphy in Indis, pp. 24- 25. 
2. Ibid, pp. 26-27. Е 
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: Constitution.’ 


Anothér controversy which is 
rampant among the scholars, re- 
formers and administrators is 
regarding an adequate terminology 
for describing these groups. 


Risely, Lacey, Elwin, ,Grigson, 
Shoobert, Tallents. Sedgwick, Mar- 
tin, A. V. Thakkar and others have 
described them as 'aborigines' or 
‘aboriginals’. . Hutton- called them 
primjtive tribes. Dr. Ghurye des- 
cribed them as ‘so-called abori- 
gines’ or ‘backward Hindus’ and 
now ‘accepts the designation 
"Scheduled: Tribes as formulated 
in the Constitution of the Indian 
Union. Some scholars and reform- 


ers have -described them ав 
Adibasis. Dr. Das- and others 
designated them as ‘submerged 
humanity. ` E 


‚ It would be very interesting and 
thought-provoking to probe into 
the reasons which prompted vari- 
ous scholars, administrators and 
reformers to adopt different 
designations to describe the same 
group. It would open up a new 
line of inquiry, an inquiry into the 
different ideologies of those scho- 
lars and administrators who were 
prompted to evolve different desig- 
nations. However, lack of space 
forbids this discussion. 


The Constitution of the Indian 
Union (Article 366) has defined 
‘Scheduled Tribes’ as ‘such. tribes 
or tribal communities or, parts of 
or groups within such tribes or 
tribal communities as are deemed 
under Article 342 to be Scheduled 
Tribes for the purpose of this 
Constitution Order 
1950 declared 212 tribes located in 
14 States as ‘Scheduled Tribes’, 


Contradictory Criteria 


It is pertinent to point out that 
no single criterion has heen 
hitherto adopted to distinguish 
the tribal from the non-tribal 
population. Different and even 
contradictory criteria have been 
employed by anthropologists, so- 
cial reformers, government offi- 
cials, census commissioners and 
others for this purpose.. Ghurye, 
in his work, The Scheduled Tribes, 
has pointed .out how factors like 
religion or occupation or racial 


features have proved inadequate / 


when attempting to distinguish 
the tribal people from the non- 
tribal population in India. 


+- 


However, the purest of the tribal. | 


groups, which have been resisting 
acculturation . or absorption, pos- 
sess certain features which can be 
considered as common features if 


possessed by all the tribal groups. ae 


They are as follows: 


(1) they live away from the 


civilised "world in the most in-.’ ` 


accessible parts of both forests 
and hills; 


dialect; (4) they profess a pri- 
mitive religion known as ‘Anim- 
ism’ -in which the worship of 


ghosts and spirits is the most. 


importan: element; (5) | they- 
follow primitive occupations such 
as gleaning, hunting, and gather- 
ing of forest produce; 
are largely carnivorous or flesh 
or .meat eaters; 
either naked or 


clothing; сапа: (8) they have 
nomadic habits and a. love” ‘for 
drink and dance.3 Е 


‘ Out of the 25 millions described - 
as tribal people, only five millions : 


possess these features. 


The Stages 


The tribal population in India 
belongs to various stages of cultu- 
ral development. Dr. Elwin divides 


the tribes into four classes aecord--'.. 
ing to their stage of cultural 

development. Class I is the. purest | 
of the pure tribal groups compris- ` 
ing about two or three million ` 
persons. Elwin and a large section -- 


of missionary reformers -and an- 
thropologists grow lyrical over the: 
robust, vibrent and healthy life of 
these tribal groups. 


Elwin’s panegyric is worth quot- 
ing: 
merely exist like so many villagers, 
they really live. Their religion is 
characteristic and alive; their 
tribal organisation is unimpaired, 


their artistic and choreographic . 
their С 


traditions are unbroken: 


3. Ibid, pp. 21-22. 


(2) they belong either, 
to one of the three stocks—Neg- ` 
ritos, Austroloids, or Mongoloids;, . 
(3) they speak the same tribal: 


(6) they" 


(1) they live ^ 
semi-naked, ' 
using tree barks and leaves for . 


"These Highlanders do nót ) 


ta 


w 


iaooe still vitalizes the healthy. 


organisation of tribal life. Geo- 
graphical conditions have largely 
protected them from the debasing 


contacts of the: plains. It has been. ` 


said that the hoot of the motor- 
horn would sound ‘the knell ‘of the 
aboriginal tribes.’4 


Contrasting Characteristics 


A Section of this category of 
tribes has been experiencing ‘con- 
tact with the plains’, and conse- 
quently has been: undergoing 
change. This group, Class II of 
Elwin’s classification, though re- 
taining their tribal mode of living 
exhibits the following character- 
istics in contrast to the first 
group: | 


(a) instead of a communal life, 
. this group live a village life 
which has become individualistic. 
Their communal life and tradi- 
tions, are only preserved through 
their village dormitories; (b) in 
contrast to the Class. I Tribes, 
the members of those of Class II 
do not share things with one 
another; (c), axe cultivation has 
ceased to be a way of life for 
them; (d) the members of these 
. tribes are more contaminated 
by the life outside. They come in 
contact with the groups living on 
the periphery, who live a more 
complex, viz. civilised life; (e) 
.the members of. these tribes are 
less simple and less honest than 
the members of the tribes 
„belonging to Class I.5 


The tribes belonging to Class III 
constitute the largest section of 
the total tribal population, about 
four-fifths of it, i.e., nearly twenty 
millions. Members of this class of 
tribal groups are in a peculiar 
State of transition. According’ to 
some investigators, they are tribals 
in name but have become 'back- 
ward Hindus' constituting a size- 
able section of thé lower rung of 
Hindu society; опе section is 
described as Christian. 


These tribes have been appre- 
ciably affected by external con- 
tacts. They have been exposed to 
the influences of economic and 


4. Verrier Elwin: 
nals, p. 8. . 
5. Ibid, pp. 8-10: 


The Aborigi- 


‘socio-cultural forces of 
society. They have been also sub- 
jected to missionary ‘influences. 
But, ‘above all, they have. been 
most adversely affected by the 


economic and political policies of 


the British which resulted in 
- dragging them into the -orbit of 


the colonial- -capitalist system in 


India. 


The members belonging to this 
category of tribal groups were 
uprooted from their mode of pro- 
duction in thé same way as were 
millions of cultivators and arti- 
sans living in .the multitude of 
autarchic villages of pre-British 
India from their self-sufficient, 
self-contained village community 


. setting. During the British period, 


under the impact of new economic 
and new politico-administrative 
measures, these tribesmen lost 
their moorings from their tribal 
.economy, tribal social organisation, 
tribal religion and tribal cultural 
life. 


A large section of this popula- 
tion was-reduced to the status of 
bond slaves or agresti serfs of 
money-lenders,  zamindars and 
contractors who entered Indian 
society as a result of the political 
and,economic policles pursued by 
the "British. Another section was 
\Yeduced to the category of near 
slave labourers working on plan- 
tations, іп mines, on railway and 
road constructions and other 
enterprises. 
from their habitat and have been 
living a wretched existence. 


A "number of these tribes were 
branded as criminal, tribes, as 
their members could survive only 
by methods officially described as 
criminal; they had lost their lands 
and their occupations and had no 
alternative means of subsistence 
because of the economic and poli- 
tical measures adopted by the 
British rulers to enhance their 
colonial economic exploitation. 


Like Non-tribals | 


` Yet, the vast bulk of the lower 
strata ,of tribal sóciety—Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian and Buddhist— 
are exploited. and suffer from the 
same disabilities as the non-tribals. 
They have .been uprooted from 


. their moorings in the same: way as 


“ 


"Hindu, 


xexploiting 


‘social reformers and administrat- 


They were uprooted - 


‘the artisans and peasants were 


uprooted-under the impact of the 
colonial - capitalist profit-oriented 
economic and political forces. They 
are similarly dominated by ће new 
sections- which have 
emerged. They also suffer from the 
rigours. of laws which have been 
designed to protect the propertied 
classes, in the same way as people 
belonging to the lower castes in 
the non-tribal population. 

It is ironic that a distorted pers- 


pective has prevented a large 
number of scholars, missionaries, 


\ 


ors from visualising the major, 

basic and common problems con- ·. 
fronting all the exploited strata 
belonging either to tribal or non- 
tribal groups; they are not able to 
locate the common origin of these 
common problems in the socio- 
economie system. which was. 
ushered into India. ` 


The Class IV tribals (a very- 
small. minority) consist of ‘the 
old aristocracy of the country, 
represented today by great Bhil 
and Naga Chieftains, the, ‘Gond 
Rajas, a few Binshevar' and Bhuyia 
landlords, Korku noblemen, weal- 
thy Santal and Uraon leaders 
and some highly cultured Mundas. 
They retain the old tribal names 
and their clan and totem rules and 
observe elements of tribal religion 
though they genèrally adopt the 
full Hindu faith and live in 
modern and even European style’.ó 


Winning the Battle Ы 


According to Elwin, tribals of 
this class have won the battle of 
culture contacts. It means that 
they have ‘acquired ‘aristocratic 
traditions, economic stability, af- 
fluence, outside - encouragement, 
а certain arrogance апа self- 
confidence characteristic alike of 
ancient families and modern 
enterprise.’? This class of tribals 
have secured, according to Elwin, 
the benefits of civilisation, without 
injury to themselves. | $ 


Further, ` Elwin observes: ‘The 


‘whole aboriginal problem is: how 


bo enable the tribesmen -of the 
St and second classes to advance | 
pides into the fourth class without 


6; Ibid; рр. 10- 11. 
7. Ibid, р. 11. 
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having to suffer the despair and 
degradation of the third.’8 


Recent Classification 


Anthropologists and workers who 
met as the Tribal Welfare Com- 
mittee, under the auspices of the 
Indian Conference of Social Wel- 
fare Work at Calcutta recently, 
suggested the following classifica- 
tion of the existing- tribes: 


‘(1) tribal communities or those 
who are still confined to the 
original forest habitats and 
follow the old pattern of 
life; ; х 


(2) semi-tribal communities ог 
those who have more or less 
settled down in rural areas 
and have taken to agricul- 
ture and allied occupations; 


(3) accultured tribal commu- 
nities or those who have 
migrated to urban or semi- 
urban areas and are engag- 
ed in modern industries and 
vocations and have adopted 
modern cultural traits; and 


(4) totally assimilated tribals 
in the Indian population.’ 


Ghurye, in his book The Sche- 
duled Tribes, in Chapter II (‘Assi- 
milational Stresses and Strains’), 
has divided the Tribes into three 
classes: ‘The so-called aboriginal 
has divided the tribes into three 
classes: First, such sections of 
them as the Raj Gonds and others 
who have successfully fought the 
battle, and are recognised as 
members of fairly high status 
within Hindu society; second, the 
large mass that has been partially 
Hinduized and has come in closer 
contact with Hindus; and third, 
the hill sections, which have exhi- 
bited the greatest power of resist- 
ance to the alien cultures that 
have pressed upon their border.’10 


.Bven at the cost of incurring the 
odium of disproportionate delinea- 
tion of these varied classifications 
of. tribes, it is absolutely essential 


8. Ibid, p. 11. 

9. C. B. Mamoria, 
Op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

10. Dr. G. S. Ghurye: The Sche- 
duled Tribes, p. 23. - 
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to emphasise the differences. The 
problems of the tribal population 
belonging to various categories are 
qualitatively different and demand 
different solutions. 


Are the pristine primitives living 
in the forest areas, who constitute 
nearly two million persons, to be 
kept in their hilly and forest 
isolation amidst their semi-star- 
ving, semi-clothed, food-gathering 
or axe-cultivating stage? Is it 
objectively possible to keep them 
isolated, even if desired, in the 
epoch of railways, motors, electri- 
city, radios, telephones and, even 
aeroplanes? ‘If the hoot of the 
motor horn is sounding the death- 
knell of tribal existence’, can this 
hoot be muffled? : 


Inevitable Absorption 


Almost every one now accepts 
that such a possibllity is not mere- 
ly utopian but even unreal moon- 
shine. Every corner of the land, 
including the hills and forests, is 
being enmeshed into the web of a 
more complex civilised network. If 
these tribals are to be enmeshed 
into larger communities, the prob- 
lems posed are different, the basic 
one being how to absorb them with- 
outsubjecting them to exploitation. 


Similarly, the vast bulk of tribals 
who are transformed into agricul- 
tural labourers, agrestic serfs and 
cultivators, and/or further into 
labourers in mines, factories, rall- 
ways, plantations and other enter- 
prises, are faced with problems 
which are qualitatively. different 
from their more primitive bre- 
thren. In fact, their problems are 
identical with those of agricultu- 
ral labourers, agrestic serfs, bond- 
slaves, cultivators, caftsmen and 
workers belonging to the non- 
tribal population. ‘The bare truth 
is that there is a large section of 
our population deriving its subsist- 
ence from agricultural pursuits, 
which is exploited in various pos- 
sible ways by money-lenders, 
would-be absentee landlords, rack- 
renters and middlemen.’!1 


Their problems are similar and 
for their solution demand the 
reconstruction of the existing social 
order into a new one which will 


11: Ibid, p. 207. 


not merely protect both the tribal 
and non-tribal population from 
such exploitation, but will also 
abolish such exploitation. 


The classification of tribals into 
“various categories also poses an- 
other significant issue, viz, what 
are the forces which compel the 
tribals to come under the influence 


of the non-tribal population living - 


in a higher stage of technological 


development? If they come under: 


the influence of civilised societies, 
how are their modes of life modi- 
fied? Also, what are the forms of 
cultural contacts between civilised 
groups and tribal groups? 


An acute controversy is raging 
over these problems among various 
scholars in, India. This controversy 
has gained momentum because it 
has been claimed that the tri- 
bals are aggressively absorbed by 
Hindu society. As Professor Hai- 
mendorf declares, before the 
19th century there was more or less 


‘frictionless co-existence between | 


tribal folks and Hindu caste so- 
ciety in the truest sense of the 
word.’ However, from the 19th 
century onwards, as a result of the 
spread of railways and roads, 
physical isolation , was broken, 
population growth suddenly in- 
creased, land hungry Hindu pea- 


sants and money-lenders and 
traders penetrated into tribal. 
areas. They on the one hand 


exploited them, and on the other 


compelled or coaxed them into 
abandoning their own cultural 
traditions and values. 


Hindu Society 


Haimendorf’s statement raises 
very significant, problems. Was 
Hindu civilisation tolerant, as he 
says, upto the 19th century and 
only became intolerant later? Is 
it a fact that tribal assimilation 
had not been going on or was only 
marginal during the past thou- 
sands of years in India? Studies 
of the history of Indian civilisa- 
tion reveal how the growth and 
the expansion of Hindu society 
was a prolonged and 
process of assimilation, both 
forcible and peaceful, of the -tribal 
people into Hindu society. 


The statement made by Haimen- 
dorf unfolds a new field of inquiry. 


complex ' 


In fact, as history discloses, vari- 
ous methods of tribal assimilation 
or absorption have been adopted 
by different societies in different 
epochs. 


Tribal Absorption 


Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose 
in his thought-provoking essay 
‘Hindu Method of Tribal Absorp- 
tion’!2 has indicated how .a study 
of various methods of tribal ab- 
sorption deserves more careful 
attention -than has been given to 
it until now. By comparing the 
Hindu or Brahmanical method of 
tribal absorption with the Soviet 
Union’s method of tribal accultura- 
tion, he has shown how the method 
of acculturation of tribal popula- 
tions should be studied in the 
context of the system of property- 
relations within which it has been 
planned to absorb the tribals. 


The tribal acculturation brought 
about in a society like the ancient 
Roman society founded on slavery 
will be different from that brought 
about in a feudal society. The 
mode of tribal acculturation fol- 
lowed in a capitalist society will be 
different from the. above two and 
also from that of the society which 
attempts to build up a social order 
founded on socialist relations. 


The mode of acculturation of the 
tribal people in India before the 
19th century took place within the 
matrix of a different social order. 
After the 19th century, it occurred 
on the basis of a colonial and 
capitalist matrix. Unfortunately, 
a large number of missionary 
reformers, anthropologists and ad- 
ministrators are not inclined to 
confront this crucial fact. 


Similarly, our larger number of 
tribal reformers, administrators, 
anthropologists who work as con- 
sultants to the tribal welfare 


. organisations do not still pose the 


problem, viz., even after Indepen- 
dence, can the difficulties of the 
tribal people, as a matter of fact 
of all those who are considered 
submerged, backward and exploit- 
ed be resolved within a framework 


12. Nirmal Kumar Bose: Cultural 
Anthropology and Essays, 
pp. 156-170. ` 


of a social order which is being. 


founded on a mixed-economy, 
functional planning and profit- 
oriented production for a compe- 
titive market? 


‚ The study of the classification 
of the tribal population has also 
indicated another fact, viz., that 
even among the tribal population, 
a peculiar type of stratification 
has been progressing. On the one 
hand, a small privileged, property- 
owning, educated section has 
been emerging; on the other 
hand, the vast bulk of the tribals 
are being hurled into the ranks of 
the lowest toiling, exploited classes 
of contemporary Indian society. 


This stratification has crucial 
significance. The ‘vocal’, ‘richer’, 
‘privileged’ minority will inevit- 
ably utilise the benefits bestowed 
on. the tribals in the form of 
special concessions in their game 
for power. They will launch pro- 
grammes and~movements in the 
name of the entire tribal people, 
which in reality serve only their 
own interests. 


Further, such programmes and 
movements may also prevent the 
unification of the tribal groups 
with the non-tribal population 
whose grievances and demands are 
common, These grievances can be 
redressed and demands secured 
only by joint movements of both 
the tribal and non-tribal popula- 
tion. 


Welfare Projects 


The Government of the Indian 
Union has launched various pro- 
jects for tribal welfare. Some of 
them we have mentioned earlier. 
We wil briefly enumerate the 
principal projects: 


1) a number of multi-purpose 
blocks for the tribals for their 
intensive development; 


2) training cum-production cen- 
tres and subsidies for the develop- 
ment of cottage and village 
industries in tribal areas to pro- 
vide employment; 


3) colonisation of the tribals 
(settling of the tribals who are 
practising shifting cultivation on 
land) and the introduction of 


improved methods of shifting cul- 
tivation which may bring more 
yield without doing harm to the 
soil; 


4) educational facilities — scho- 
larships, free studentships and 
other educational aids; 


5) establishment of tribal cul- 
tural institutes for studying the 
various cultural problems, affect- 
ing tribal life; 


6) reservation of posts in 
government services for the tri- 
bals; 


7) enactment of Regulation Acts 
to counteract exborbitant rates of 
interest charged by money-lenders; 
and : 


8) establishment of the office of 
the Commissioner of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to 
enforce the’ safeguards provided 
for the tribals in the Constitution 
and for the evaluation of various 
welfare schemes. 


Investigations 
The Second Five Year Plan 


allocated Rs. 91 crores for the 
welfare of the backward classes 
and about Rs. 39 crores for the 
welfare of the scheduled tribes. 
it would be instructive to study 
the findings of the Reports of the 
Commissioner for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
as well as the recently published 
Report of the Study Team on 
the Social Welfare of the Back- 
ward classes. (To my knowledge 
these are the only available 
official documents regarding this 
study). We will mention the salient 
points about these Reports below. 


1) The achievements during: the 
First Five Year Plan can not be 
properly assessed because progress 
during the first two years was 
meagre and during the subse- 
quent three years they could not be 
assessed aS many State govern- 
ments had failed to submit pro- 
gress reports. 


2) The benefits of the schemes 
mostly accrued to the ‘vocal sec- 
tion’ of the population only. 


3) The employment exchanges 
failed to provide jobs to a large 
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number of educated and unedu- 
cated tribes enrolled іп the 
register. A 


4) The tribal research institutes 
failed to play а functional role in 
' bringing about the coordination of 
research with the formulation of 
“Welfare planning. 


5) The exploitation .of ‘the tri- . 


bals by money-lenders and con- 
tractors persisted.. 


6) The training - cum - produc- 


tion centres were a total failure (іп 


either providing successful training 
or even functioning as production 
units) and much money was 
wasted. 

7) The provision .of cultivable 
land and other facilities to settle 
the tribals was meagre. 


8) Red-tapism and lack of co- 
ordination among different depart- 
ments resulted in the lapse of 
grants and the untimely supply 
of materials, etc. 


.The above observations reveal 
the superficial and uncoordinated 
nature of the aid provided to the 
tribal .population. Such an ap- 
proach whets the appetite without 
satisfying it. It thereby creates 
acute frustration which is exploit- 
ed by the ‘vocal section’ ‘of the 
tribal population’ for -its sectional 
interests, 


‚ Problem of Exploitation 


As stated earlier, the problems 
facing the bulk of the tribal 
population are basically similar 
‘to and bound up with the prob- 
lems of the vast mass of the ex- 
ploited and uprooted non-tribal 
: Indian population. As observed 
in my earlier studies—Recent 
Trends in Indian Nationalism 
and Rural Sociology in India— 
the problems of the masses in- 
cluding the intensely oppressed 
tribal population arise from the 
very character of the social order 
that ‘is existing and developing 
further in our country. In fact, 
their problems will only be 
aggravated within the existing 
and functioning capitalist social 


F „system. Their solutions can be 
found only when a non- exploiting | 


social order is established. - 


The. problems of. the tribal 
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population should not be treated 
in a-superficially symptomatic way. 
These problems have to be viewed 
in the context of the present 
capitalist socio-economic system 
prevailing in India. The very pres- 
sure of the exploiting, -competi- 
tive, profit-oriented forces of this 
Society will reduce the tribals into 
objects of capitalist exploitation. 


Fundamental Issue | 


The desperate, violent and mili- 
tant struggles which are being 
launched by the tribal population 
in various areas are revolts direct- 
ed against the inhuman conditions 
to which they have been subjected 
and which.are being perpetuat- 
ей: even after Independence, Their 
fundamental problems are not 
whether they should be permitted 
to practise the habits and customs 
of leaf-dresses, polyandry and 
polygamy or be allowed to continue 
their indulgence in drink or, fur- 
ther, that their primitive tribal 
culture including colourful dances 
should be pernetuated. All these 
aspects of their life were organic- 
ally bound up with their tribal 


¿mode of subsistence, which is now 
in the melting pot. 


The fundamental problems of the 
tribal population are , economico- 
political. They are problems such 
as security of job, a decent stand- 
ard of living, easy accessibility to 
the resources of civilised life, the 
acquisition of education which -can 
enable them to decide what cus- 
toms, what rituals “and what aes- 
thetic cultural elements they 
should retain, eliminate or absorb 
from their culture and others., 


If tbe prevention of head-hunt- 
ing practices or puman sacrifices 
(however organic they may be 
with their tribal life) could be 
justified on the grounds of ‘natural 
justice’, without raising the issue 
about the relativity of morals, 
then starvation, exploitation, 
clothelessness and disease should 


be prevented on the same grounds. 3 


The- tribal: problem is a problem 
which raises the fundamental 
issue — the issue of the estab- 
lishment of a social order founded 
on equality of opportunities and 
the elimination of exploitation. 


^s 


| Beating a dead horse 


TT Elwin 


WHEN the Editor first wrote to 
me about the issue of SEMINAR 
which would be devoted to tribal 
affairs, I thought that there was 
at least one problem which could 
be ignored—the old, happily long- 
dead controversy about Isolation, 
Assimilation .or Integration. For 
many of the matters which we 
once used to débate so eagerly 
have been put completely out of 
date as -a -result of one major 
circumstance—that the whole of 
India, including tribal India, will 
be covered by Community Deve- 
lopment Blocks by 1963.- 


This is a decision, this is going 
to happen, and it is therefore 
meaningless to discuss whether it 
is desirable to bring the tribes into 
the stream of modern civilisation 
or whether it is good or bad to 
open up their, country. Whether 


we like it or not, whether they 


‘like it or not, they are going to be 


civilised; their country will be 
opened up. There is, of course, still 
plenty to discuss, but such dis- 
cussions must henceforth concern 
themselves with the details of 
programmes: the fundamental 
policy is settled. 


And this policy is right. For the 
last year I have been Chairman of 
a Committee appointed by the 


‘Home Ministry to study how these 


plans can be implemented and my 
own view is that, in the context 
of modern India, development in 
the tribal areas must be much 
more intensive than elsewhere, 
that special emphasis must be 
laid on economic programmes and 


-on health, and that very large 


sums of money must be spent on 
roads to bring these people out of 
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. their isolation and integrate them 
. With the rest of India. 


"Isolation" Idea 


In -view .of this I had thought 
that, if there was one, subject 
which could be safely omitted 
from this. seminar, it was the 
problem of Isolation. But to my 
“surprise I. have very recently 
found myself attacked bitterly by 
two very different people, Dr. 
Lohia and Dr. Ghurye, on the 
grounds that I was advocating 
this moribund idea. Dr. Lohia, in 
fact, seems to have developed a 
positive complex about me. He says 
for example that: ‘In the name of 
protecting the culture of ' the 


tribals, the Tribal Adviser of 
Urvasiam, Dr. Elwin, has . been 
performing many disgraceful 
things. Тһе Tribal Adviser has 


kept the tribals of Urvasiam aloof 
from the rest of India and is 
treating them as domestic cattle. 
This policy is absolutely shameful, 
disgraceful and barbaric.’ 


These are hard words and I can 


not help thinking that Dr. Lohia 


is mixing me up with someone 
else, for as far as I am concerned, 
.I could not agree more with him. 
He seems to be under the impres- 
sion that I was responsible for the 
Inner Line which encloses a num- 
ber of the hill areas of Assam and 
can not be-.passed without a 
permit. But the Inner Line was 
established in 1873, and though I 
realise that I am now getting on a 
bit in years, I actually wasn't 


even born then. The Inner Line, . 


incidentally, was established to 
prevent British commercial inter- 
ests -from robbing the tribals of 
their land—was that such a bad 
thing? And in any case, there is 
probably no tribal area in the. 
-whole of India that is less isolated 
than Urvasiam today. 


Dr. G. S. Ghurye, for whom I 
have, the greatest admiration, has ` 
also recently ‘attacked me as an 
isolationist, a no-changer and a 
revivalist. He has based. these- 


rather odd charges on two books- ` 


of mine—The Baiga published аз: 
long ago as 1939:and The Aborigi- 
nals (first edition 1943, Second 
revised edition 1944). He does. not 
Seem to have read anything I 
have, written in the last ten years, 
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of the tribal people. 


with the result that the. picture 
he has given of my views is 
sixteen, or even twenty-one years 
out of date: even then he has dis- 
torted them. As а professional 
controversialist I feel that this 1s 
not only unfair, but unwise. 


-There is, of course, nothing 
wrong in being an isolationist, a 
no-changer or a revivalist. I just 
do not happen to be either an 
isolationist or a no-changer. A re- 
vivalist? Yes, certainly, along with 
most intelligent and artistic peo- 
ple who are trying to revive the 
beauty of the arts and music of 
India. But how does a man like 
Dr. Ghurye have this inverted 
notion of me? 


I had not looked at my Baiga or 
my Aboriginals for about fifteen 
years—for after I have published 
a book I always feel a profound 
disgust for it—so I took them down 
from the shelf to see what I 
actually had said. Now that I 
have done so, I don’t think there 
is anything very terrible. In The 
Baiga I advocated some sort’ of 
National Park in a ‘wild and 
largely inaccessible’ part of the 
country under the direct control of 
a Tribes Commissioner. 


The Suggestion 


Inside this area, the administra- 
tion was to allow the tribesmen to 
live their lives with the ‘utmost 
possible happiness and freedom’. 
Wide powers were to be given to 
the old tribal councils and the 
headmen of the villages would have 
their old authority 


would be required to. take out 
licences. No missionaries. of any 
religion would be permitted to 
break up tribal life. Everything 
possible would be done for ‘the 


progress of the tribals within the ` 


area, provided that the quality. of 
tribal life was not impaired, tribal 
culture was not destroyed and 


.tribal: freedom was restored ог 
' maintained. 


Economic develoument would be 
given high priority and if educa- 
tion was introduced, it should be 
onthe lines of what was then 
called the’ Wardha Scheme, sim- 
plified and adapted to the needs 
Fishing and 


ty established. 
-Non-tribals settling in the area 


hunting were to be freely permit- 


ted. The dictatorship of .subordi-, 


nate officials’ within the area was 
to come to an end. 


My suggestion in The Baiga was 


badly put and I should have realis- . 


ed the unfortunate connotations of 
the expression ‘National Park’. 


But in 1939 what on earth was one | 
to do? It was not a question of- 
preserving Baiga culture—for the’ 


Baigas had very little culture: it 
was a question of keeping them 


alive, saving them from oppres-- 


sion and exploitation, giving them 
a simple form of development. 


Official Policy 


In actual fact, the Government- 


of India has now appointed a 
Tribes Commissioner and establish- 


ed tribal welfare departments in 


Several States, as well as Schedul- 
ed and Tribal Areas, which in 
practice are not so very different 
from what I suggested so long ago. 


Four years later I returned to, 


the problem in an Oxford pamphlet 
called The Aboriginals. This was 
published in 1943, but I was not 


very satisfied with it and the OUP ` 


published a new and revised edi- 


tion in 1944. In this, I distinguish-~” 
, ed between the great majority of 


tribesmen who had been assimilat- 


ed, to a greater or less degree,. 


into the culture of their neigh- 
bours, and à minority of small 
tribal groups scattered in remote 
and inaccessible hills and forests 
who presented a different and 


very difficult , problem. Of the ` 


majority I wrote: 


"The aboriginal problem сап. 


not be considered apart from 
the general village problem. The 
.great majority of Indian. villag- 
ers are stil illiterate; they are 
Still attached to antiquated and 
economically injurious social, 


religious and agricultural habits; . 


they have little medical assist- 
ance, meagre educational faci- 
lities, bad communications; they 


are exploited and oppressed just | 


as the aboriginals are. Wiser 
heads than mine will plan and 
great political and 


fate of these multitudes. The 
twenty million  semi-civilised 
aboriginals will have. to take 


‘their chance with the rest of the 


‘economic. ^ 
movements will determine the. 


population. 1 
there is little possibility of pro- 
tecting them, although locally: it 
may often be possible to amelio- 


rate their lot. by special treat- ' 


ment. It would, however, be 
deplorable if yet another. mino- 
rity. community, "which would 
clamour for. special representa- 


р tion; weightage and a percentage 


of government posts, were to be і 


created. The twenty million 
aboriginals need what all village 
India needs—freedom, prosperity, 
peace, good- education, medicine, 
a new system of agriculture and 
a_fair deal under industrialisa- 
tion.’ 


There is little of the isolationist 
or no-changer here: in fact, I 
seem to have anticipated not only 


.the main policies but some-of the 


detailed programmes of the Com- 
munity Development movement. 


Earlier Suggestion 


On the other hand, I advocated 
a slightly different course for the 
minority. : 


Т suggest (I wrote in 1944) 

' that until the social sciences 
have come to.more definite con- 
elusions about the safeguards 
necessary for primitive people 
advancing into civilised life, until 
there are properly trained work- 
ers and teachers of integrity and 
enterprise, until there is suffi- 
cient money to do the job of 
civilising properly, the five mil- 
lion wilder aboriginals should be 
left alone and should be given 
_the strictest protection that our 
governments can afford. This 
is, I admit, a desperate measure 
and one that is easily misunder- 
stood and still more easily mis- 
represented. It is a purely 
practical measure. It is based on 
no philósophie principle. Least 


~ of all does it suggest that the 


aboriginals are to be kept for 
ever primitive. I only urge that 
unless we can civilise them pro- 
perly it is better not to interfere 
with the small minority of the 


rA most primitive hillmen at all. 


Casual benefits only destroy and 
degrade; it needs a lifetime of 
love and toil to achieve perma- 
"nent advance. ( 


‘For the great majority of the 
aboriginals, however, we should 


‘Tt is- evident that 


press forward with Piké best 
schemes of rural reconstruction 
and education that our wisest 
brains:can devise. For the small 
minority, who in any case can 
scarcely be reached, there should 
be a temporary scheme of pro- 
tection and isolation. -Even for 
-this minority, protection does not 
mean that nothing is to be done. 
For them, as for the other abo- 
riginals, there-is much that all 
men and women of goodwil may 
do immediatély. 


"We may fight for the three 
freedoms—freedom from fear, 
freedom from want, freedom 
from interference. We may see 
that the aboriginals get a square 
deal economically. We may · ѕее 
that they are freed from cheats 
and imposters, from oppressive 
landlords апа money-lenders, 
from corrupt and -rapacious 
officials. We may see that they 
get medical aid from doctors with 
some sense of professional in- 
tegrity. If there must be schools, 
we may see that these teach 
useful crafts like carpentry and 
agriculture, and not a useless 
literacy. We may work to raise 
the prestige and the honour of 
the aboriginals in the eyes of 
their neighbours. We may guard 
them against adventurers who 
would rob them of their songs, 
- their dances, their festivals, 
their laughter. 


‘The essential thing is not to 
“uplift” them into a social and 
economie sphere to which they 
can not adapt themselves, -but to 
restore to them the liberties of 

_ their own countryside.’ 


Jn the Past 


Apart . from the unfortunate 
word ‘isolation’ (which in any case 
is aualified by the significant 
adjective ‘temporary’) ‘there is 
nothing here which could not have 
been written ру any serious 
development worker today. 


As for ‘isolation’ we must recall 
the circumstances, towards the end 
of the Second World War, when 
this was written. 
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We must remember that at that ' 


time there was practically nothing 
being done for the tribal people 


‘and what few attempts were made 


were hampered by the British 
Government. Many social workers 
were prevented from working in 
the tribal areas and some went to 
jail for doing so. When I myself 
first began work for the tribes 
thirty years ago I was kept under 


police surveillance for several 
years. Local officials: carried оп” 
active propaganda against my 


work. I was not allowed to open 
schools. There were virtually no 
roads, no hospitals or dispensaries; 
there was no interest in the deve- 
lopment of agriculture and: there 
was no protection against the 
money-lenders, the landlord, the 
rapacious merchants, the lawyers' 


touts or any of the people who : 


then preyed on.and impoverished 


'the tribal people. 


The policy I advocated in 1944 
seemed to me, and to quite a 
number of other people who had 
studied and loved the tribes, the 
only policy under the circumstan- 
ces of.the time, of helping them.- 
But I made it perfectly clear, as 
anyone who will take the trouble 
of going through the.above passage 
will see, that this plan was only 
a temporary one and in any case 
applied only to a small proportion 
of the weakest and most helpless 
of the tribal population. 


Independence 


But then came Independence . 


and with it a great awakening 
throughout the country. The tribal 
people found their place on the 
map; they became news; new 
schemes of development were pro- 
posed. It auickly became obvious 
that the rather unsatisfactory 


‘programmes of British days were 


totally unsuitable in free India. 


Today no one would advocate a 
policy of isolation, although it is 


as important as ever to give some 


protection to the tribal people in 
the transition period during which 
they must learn to stand on their 
own feet and become strong 
enough to resist those who would 
exploit them. I have made it abun- 
dantly clear in articles and books 
which I have written since Inde- 
pendence, that I am neither an 
isolationist nor a no-changer and 
I think it is rather extraordinary 
that. writing at. the end of 1959 
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Dr. Ghurye should continue to 
make this charge against me. 


In the second edition of my 
A Philosophy for NEFA, І have 
gone into this at considerable 
length and I should have thought 
I have made it sufficiently plain 
that even in so remote an area as 
the North-East Frontier our policy 
was neither. to isolate the’ tribes 
or to freeze their culture and way 
of life as it is. 


During the Third Five Year 
Plan we are going to spend largé 
sums of money on the tribal peo- 
ple throughout India and I have 


been one of those who have: 


advocated snending a great deal 
more than was originally proposed. 
You do not keep people as they are 
or as a picturesque enclave’ by 
building roads into the very heart 
of their territory and by taking 
up very widespread schemes of 
development. We want change. 
Even in 1939 I wanted change. But 
what I and those who think with 
me desire is change for the better 
. and not degradation and decay. 


Any one who is interested in 
Seeing what .can: happen when 
there is no kind of planning for 
the development,of the tribes and 
no attempt to grade and adjust 
progress to their real needs 
should read the last chapter of 
Father Stephen Fuchs’ recent 
book, The Gond and Bhumia of 
Eastern Mandla. He will find that 
the picture of poverty, degradation 
and unhappiness is even worse 


today than the one I painted: 


twenty years ago. 


Planning 
Everything, therefore, now de- 
pends on how the plans for 


intensified development of the tri- 
bal areas will be put into practice. 
The first and most important thing 
is to make these areas accessible. 
Unless we can bring the tribal peo- 
ple into real touch with India as 
a whole they are likely to remain 
suspicious of our intentions and 
unwilling to cooverate. We may 
give them hospitals and schools, 
cooperative societies and artificial 
insemination veterinary centres, 
but they will obviously be useless if 
the tribal people do not come to 
them. The integration of the 
tribals with the non-tribal people 
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И the plains is of fundamental 
importance, and to ensure this the 
non-tribes need education as much 
as the tribals themselves. 


A 'Panch Shila’ 


The Prime Minister has laid 
down a Panch Shila for tribal 
development and if the following 
five principles are observed, we 
may look forward to progress in 
the tribal areas with confidence 
and hope. If, however, they are 
ignored there may well be a change 
for the worse rather than for the 
better. This is what the Prime 
Minister has said: 


‘Development in various ways 
there has to be; such as communi- 
cations, medical facilities, educa- 
tion and better agriculture. These 
avenues of development 
however, be pursued within the 
broad framework of the following 
five fundamental principles: ' 


1) People should develop along 
the lines of their own genius 
and we should avoid imposing 
anything on them. We should 
try to encourage in every 
way their own traditional arts 
and culture. 


Tribal rights in land and 
forests should be respected. 


We should try to train. and 
build up a team of their own 
people to do the work ’ of 
administration and develop- 
ment. Some technleal person- 
nel from outside will no 
doubt,.be needed, especially 
in the beginning. But we 
should avoid introducing too 
many outsiders into ' tribal 
territory. 


We should not over-administ- 
er these areas or overwhelm 
them with a multiplicity of 
Sehemes. We should rather 
work through, and not in 
rivalry to, their own social 
and cultural institutions. 


We should judge results, not 
by statistics or the amount 
of money spent, but by the 
quality of human character 
that is evolved.’ ME 


The Prime Minister has noted 
and elaborated these points on a 
.number of occasions, and has 
spoken on-the caution needed in 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


should,. 


developing the tribal areas. Point- 
ing out the disastrous effect of the 
‘so-called European civilisation’ on 
tribal peoples in other parts of the 
world, ‘putting to an end their 
arts and crafts and their simple 
ways of living’, he has declared 
that ‘now io some extent, there is 
danger of the so-called Indian 
civilisation having this disastrous 
effect, if we do not check and 
apply it in the proper.way. “Же 
may well succeed in uprooting them 


from their way of life with its- ”' 


standards and discipline, and give 
them nothing in its place. We may 


make them feel ashamed of them- - ` 


selves and their own people and. 
thus they may become thoroughly, 
frustrated and unhappy. They have 
not got the resilience of human 
beings accustomed’ to the shocks 
of the modern world and so they: 
tend to succumb to them.’ -We 
must, therefore, be very careful- to 
see that ‘in our well-meant efforts 
to improve them, we do not do. 
them grievous injury. ‘It is just: 
possible that, in our enthusiasm 
for doing good, we may overshoot 
the mark and do evil instead.’ 


‘It - 


has often happened in other areas | 


of the world that such contact has 
been disastrous to the primitive 


culture and gradually the primi- -. 


tive people thus affected die out.’ 

‘I am alarmed’, he. said again, 
‘when I see—not only in this coun- 
try, but in other great countries 
too—how anxious people are to 
shape others according to their 
own image or likeness, and to 
impose on them their particular 
way of living’. 


Task Ahead 


It ls rather pathetic to see a 
fine old schalar like Dr. Ghurye so, 
laboriously beating a dead horse 
and acting as if he were a lone 


crusader for his policy of integra- : 
tion. Everybody believes in integ- 


ration, :nobody believes in .isola- 
tion. Let us therefore, as intelligent 
citizens of this year 1960, not 


waste our: time any -longer оп. .. Е 
quarreling about policies which: WAT 


we have long abandoned or per-- 
haps never even held (certainly* 


not in the form in which they are - 


represented), and get on with the 
job of ensuring that the tribal 
people have the same opportunities 
and the same freedoms that we 
enjoy ourselves. 
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WHEN опе reviews the position of 
tribal communities іп eastern 
India one is at once struck by the 
variety of ways. in which they 
make their living. I believe that 
what is of primary importance to 
a tribe is the way in which it makes 
its living; although this is unfortu- 
nately an aspect of its life and 
culture to which less attention is 
paid by anthropologists in general 
than to the peculiarities of artistic 
products, social organisation and 
so on. Perhaps it is necessary for 
anthropologists to fall in line with 
the idea dominant іп armj circles, 
namely, that ап. army marches 
upon its belly. This is also true of 
every tribal. : 


There is à fairly wide range of 
activities by means of which tri- 
bal communities in eastern India 
earn their living. Tribes like the 
Adi or Naga of north-eastern 
India depend mainly upon cultiva- 
tion without the plough. The Juang 
or some of the hill tribes of Orissa 
also live by. shifting cultivation in 
which the plough is not used. It 
is interesting, however, to note 
that the Orissan or Central Indian 
tribes are surrounded on all sides 
by people who practise wet cultiva- 
tion by means of the plough. In 
contrast, the hill tribes of Assam 
may be said to be in comparative 
isolation. 


Isolation is never complete, for 
even such tribes have to gather 
necessary articles such as iron, 
Salt, etc., by means. of trade. Only 
in the case of the Orissan or Cen- 
tral Indian tribes, the degree of 
dependance upon neighbouring 
peasant communities or on traders 
who do not belong to the tribe is 
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greater than in the case of the 
tribes of north-eastern India. So 
much so that in some parts of 
Orissa and northern ‘Andhra, the 
tribal communities produce crops 
by shifting cultivation which are 
not consumed at home but are 
meant for sale. 


Thus, in the first year of this 
kind of slash-and-burn type of 
cultivation, the Juang produce til 
or sesamum meant for sale. It is 
only in the second year, when the 
fertility of the unploughed soil is 
partially reduced, that rice is 
grown in the same field for domes- 
tic consumption. In any case, shift- 
ing cultivation does not necessarily 
mean economic isolation. It may 
bring about a closer inter-relation- 
ship with nelghbouring communi- 
ties in an organisation in which 
the shifting cultivators produce 
certain specialised crops and ex- 
change them for goods which they 
require from other people. 


For example, some of the Saoras 
who live in the neighbourhood in 
Parlakimidi in the South of 
Orissa were found to produce 
crops for sale in the valley below, 
while some of them were actually 
employed as sweepersin the muni- 
cipal town named above. Occa- 
sionally, plains’ people employ 
these tribal communities to con- 
tinue the process of slash-and- 
burn type of cultivation on the 
hill-slopes 50 that some of the 
soil and ashes may be washed 
down during the next rains to 
their fields at the base of the 
hill. ; 


Isolation of communities prac- 
tising primitive forms of produc- 
tion is not necessarily proportional 
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to the  primitiveness of 
methods of production. 


their 


The Birhors 


Another interesting case might 
be cited here by way of illustration. 
A section of the Mundari people, 
namely, the Birhor, Hve in the 
jungles of southern Bihar and 
northern Orissa. One branch 
among them is nomadic. It shifts 
its camp three times in a year 
according to the seasons and two 
very competent anthropologists 
imagine that its way of life іѕ:а 
‘survival’ from the past, in the 
Tylorian sense of..the term. But 
an enquiry into the history of 


. Several of these commuhities in 


Hazaribagh rather leads one to the 
hypothesis that they. are not as 
isolated as they appear to be o 
. first view. í ы Е 


These Birhors аге specialised іп 
the manufacture-of a particular 
kind of rope from jungle creepers, 
which is exchanged for paddy 
with the neighbouring Bihari 
farmers. Small game killed and 
-~ captured is not consumed but 
sold instead to nearby villagers 
for cash. The settlement of the 
Birhors, nowadays, is never very 
far but actually within easy reach 
of the villages of those who need 
goods, produced by the. Birhors. 
The hypothesis referred to above is 
that the extreme specialisation of 
the Birhors is a product of theif 
own unfriendly contact with the 
neighbouring farming communities 
rather than an unchanged ‘survi- 
“val from the past. 


A large number of tribal com- 
munities in eastern India, particu- 
larly in the plains, have taken to 
wet cultivation ‘already. In this 
cultivation, with the’ plough and 
bullock, they hardly differ from 
‘other farmers. Мапу  Santals, 
Oraons, Mundas and Kharias have 
also found employment in the tea 
plantations of Assam or as farm 
labourers in the villages of western 
and northern Bengal. They retain 
their own language, live separate- 
ly from their neighbours in settle- 
ments of their own and thus try 
to preserve their cultural integrity; 
but in economic affairs, they do 


,not differ from other agricultural 
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"are 
their -own tribal way. 


t 


labourers who have nothing else 
for sale except their labour. 


Some members of these tribal 
‘communities have succeeded in 
becoming owners of land. The 
money earned in tea plantations 


comes in handy for this purpose. 


Quite often, prosperous ‘families 
among such tribal peasantry try 


‘to rise higher in the social estima- 


tion of their Hindu neighbours. 


The Hindus worship various gods 
and goddesses and have certain 
practices which are absent in the 
culture of the tribes. And the tri- 
bal communities identify, perhaps 
unconsciously, thése points of 
difference as the sources of power 
of the Hindu’ community.  Con- 
sequently, they are attracted 
towards the imitation of the 
Hindus in worship as well as in 


‘certain social and ritual practices. 
Beef-eating is given up, the drink- 


ing and use of wine at social 


‘ceremonies and rituals is forsaken, 


and gods belonging to the Hindus 
worshipped occasionally in 


Gradual Absorption 


Such a slow movement of 
economic change, soread at least 
over a hundred years and more, 
has led to the gradual absorption 
of some sections of tribal people 
into the Hindu fold. The Raj 
Gonds of Madhya Pradesh or the 
Tana Bhagat movements of 
Chota Nagpur are cases in point. 


. One thing has, however, hap- 
pened with this process of slow 
Hinduization. Those who became 
absorbed within the caste system 
were generally given a very low 
place in the system. Inwardly 
there. was resentment, and con- 
Sequently the 
even after becoming a caste, tried 
to preserve their dignity and 
self-respect by remaining apart 
from their Hindu neighbours in 
social matters. There was econo- 
mic integration, but none or very 
little at the social level. 


- Christian missionaries -have ope- 


‘rated for more than a. century 


among these tribals. A. human 
dignity was accorded to Christian 
converts which tribals ‘never 
received under Hinduism. But 
dignity apart, ‘the education given 
by missionaries in the arts and 


absorbed - people, - 


crafts and the help which was · 
rendered to exploited tribal com-. ` 


munities through the infiuence 
exercised by Ше 
among the rulers during British 
days, led to a fairly large-scale 


conversion to Christianity.’ 


New Situation 


After Independence, a new situa- 
tion has arisen. The Republic of 


missionaries ` 


India has decided to do justice to . 


the hitherto exploited scheduled - | 


tribes and scheduled castes. There . 


is an earnestness and even a haste 
in trying to do good to such peo- 
ple. Sometimes, unfortunately,. 
programmes are drawn, not so 
much on the basis of firm and 
accurate knowledge, but because 
our conscience stings us from 
behind. Money has been pouring 
in for the uplift оѓ tribal people, ` 


apart from the establishment of ' 


schools, Ashrams, and through the 
extension of medical and agricul- 
tural services in areas predomi-' 
nantly inhabited by tribal people. 


One of the actual results which, 
has become 
dent is that some tribes are trying 
to take advantage of these benefits” 
to a larger extent than .others. 
The result is that fields which 
need more water are left unirri- 
gated, while those which | have, 
receive more. It might be said that 
this is not universally true, but 
largely so. І 


Тһе 
exercised hardly апу political 
power, but after adult franchise 


they are courted by political parties . 


from all directions, particularly 
when the time of election comes. 
The result has been that this new 
factor has begun to make itself 
felt in the changes to which tribes 
are being subjected today. 


There is nothing inherently. 
wrong in this. As a matter of fact, 


every unit in India, tribal or non- ` 


tribal, should in fact’ share in 
political authority. But what is 
happening today under the exi- 
gency of present circumstances is 
that, among tribal communities, 
power tends to gravitate’ into 
small pockets, 
more uniformly distributed. 


For instance, the Santals of 
northern Orissa, who are a fairly 


more and. more evi- : 


tribal people . formerly : 


+ 


instead of being : 


ed 
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advanced peasant community to- 
day, and among whom some have 
had the ‘benefit of education in 
schools and colleges and of em- 
ployment in the professions, .are 
gradually taking the position of 
leadership in the. hegemony of 


several tribes who speak alied- 
~ languages. So much so, ‘that a 


new script -has been invented. by 
a Santal author for printing books 
either in the Santali or.Ho or Mun- 
dari language. The Roman script 
or Hindi or Bengali „are being 
banned by the authors of this 
movement. : 


The new situation in which 
political power has become one of 
the gambles has led thus not to 
a progressive isolation of tribes 
from Hindus only, but towards the 
formation among them of the 


- nucleus of a dominant middle 


class. This might lead to a possi- 


- bility similar to the one through >` 
which rural Bengal has passed іп. 


the past. There was the rise of a 


‘new middle class in place of the 


old one based on caste: And 
under the exigencies of modern 
economic development, this com- 
paratively recent and almost pure- 
ly economic middle class is being 
shifted once more so that some sec- 
tions rise to the rank of propertied 
rulers and others are degraded 
into the class of the proletariat. 


Is it necessary for the tribes to 
go through a similar process 
before a better type of social and 
economic integration takes place? 
India has set her mind -upon the 
socialistic pattern of economy. In 
it there shall be diversity under a 
general frame of unity. Could we 
not build directly this pattern of 


life among the tribal people with- . 


out the bitter experience through 
which the general population of 
eastern India has been passing? 


Perhaps .the way ‘lies in breaking 
the comparative isolation of tribal 
people through the development of 
a reciprocal interest among tribals 
and non-tribals alike regarding 
the language and the ways of life 


.of each other; so that there is 


eventually more exchange between 
the two, and both begin to thrive 
in a modified form after having 
adequately fertilised -one another 
in creativeness. Е 


In the south - 


А. Арала 
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SOME of the most primitive tribes 
of the world are found in southern 
India. Among the tribes consider- 
ed extremely backward in anthro- 
pological literature, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon are the nearest to us, but 


some of the South Indian tribes: 


-such as the Aranadans of the 


Nilambur forests of Kerala are far 
more primitive than the Veddahs. 
The Aranadans_ even now do not 
know the- elements of the most 
primitive methods of agriculture; 


they depend. for ‘subsistence on. 


roots, tubers and small game. 


With the increasing penetration 
of the plains’ people into the 
jungle areas, а good number of the 
Aranadans find employment as 
farm and forest labourers. As late 
as the last century these miserable 
tribesmen did not know how to 
make a hut and were living in 


‘rock shelters. They are less. than 


200 in number and so low and 


despised and neglected that it is. 


not possible to think of a more 


‘depressed little group in any part 


of the world. There are half a 
dozen other tribes in the same 
taluk who are only slightly better 
off than the. Aranadans. 


The jungle . provides them with 
food though the quest for tubers is: 
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time-consuming and not easy, 
particularly in the rainy season. 
Contact with the plainsmen has 
increased their wants. More cloth, 
tobacco, tea and beedi are now in 
demand and the craving for rice 
is also on the increase. The cash 
to meet these new needs has to be 
earned by casual labour on the 
farms in forest valleys, and by col- 
lecting and selling barks from 
which rope is made. 


E Nw 

Their patrons. and employers are 
chiefly Muslims in the ‘local 
bazaars who'are generally ruthless 
in their exploitation, but in spite 
of this, the Aranadans prefer to 
work for the Muslims. The Hindus 
treat the Aranadans as very ‘im- 
pure’ and keep them at a distance. 
The Aranadans are- almost omni- 
vorous—they eat even pythons— 
and the local Hindus look on the 
food habits of the tribesmen with 
disgust and horror. 


. Those who are well off have a 
general tendency іп southern 
India—I do not know if it is so in 
other parts of the country—to in- 
sult the poor and to treat their 
poverty as though 1t were a crime. 
Nothing distresses the Aranadans 
So much as the insults and ridicule 
to which they are subjected. Some 
of the insulting stories have’ found 
their way even into official reports 
prepared by government agents 
who gather information about the 
tribes from the local bazaars! In 
spite of their poverty, they are a 
pleasant and likeable people. I 
have enjoyed their friendship and 
regard them ав good as any of our 
best tribal groups. 


Credit goes to L. N. Rao, until 
recently member of the Servants 
of India Society, for being the first 
social worker in India to turn his 
attention to the Aranadans. With 
great difficulty he started a 
school for the tribesmen at Karulai 
in the Nilambur taluk of the Cali- 
cut district and made arrange- 
ments to acquire housing sites for 
them. | 


Survivals 


Survivals of the prehistoric stage 
of a food-gathering economy, as 
illustrated by the Aranadans, are 
not confined to Kerala. Sections 
of the Chenchus of the Andhra 
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State are still ignorant of or 
averse to agriculture and eke out 
a living by grubbing for roots and 
tubers in the same way as the 
Aranadans; they supplement what 
is offered by nature by the earn- 
ings of casual work for forest 
contractors and others from the 
plains. Efforts made by the Madras 
and Hyderabad governments some 
decades ago to settle them in 
‘colonies’ failed miserably, as the 
plans were ill conceived and did 
not take into account the needs of 
the people. 


The majority of the tribes of 
southern India are shifting culti- 
vators. The future of these tribes is 
left nebulous and uncertain. The 
Union Home Minister is perhaps 
the only person in a position of 
authority who hes expressed his 
sympathy for the thousands whose 
subsistence and survival are made 
problematic by the vacillations, in 
government policy towards shift- 
ing cultivation. The matter has 
been discussed threadbare by na- 
tional and international bodies of 
experts and the discussions seem 
endless, but meanwhile the dis- 
tress of the tribesmen is welling up. 


Attapady Valley 


Let me try to give the reader 
the case history of the situation in 
the Attapady valley in Kerala 
inhabited by three tribes, of whom 
the Mudugas are best known to 
me. The Mudugas number about 
3,000 and are on the friendliest 
terms with the other tribes, 
namely the Irulas and Kurumbas. 


Until very recently they had 
only minimal contacts with the 
people of the plains on the Mala- 
bar and Coimbatore sides, as there 
were no motorable roads to their 
valley. A few officers of the 
forest department, rare visitors of 
the revenue department and the 
representatives of the landlords 
who owned a great part of the 
forests were the only outsiders 
with whom they dealt. As several 
miles of good roads were con- 
structed during recent years, and 
the exploitation of the forest, and 
the clearing of forest land for wet 
cultivation and for plantations 
ete., gained momentum, the tribes- 


men were exposed to the full blast 
of the forces of change. 


All along the roads can now be 
seen the settlements of the plains- 
men, small traders and agents of 
planters and labourers from the 
plains, who outnumber the tribes- 
men. Missionaries and  tractors, 
W.H.O. teams of malariologists 
and anthropologists, make the 
Attapady scene typically modern. 


The new facility of transport еп-: 


ables the tribesmen in their turn 
to see towns and learn urban 
ways. 


'Kumri Cultivation 


Kumri (slash-and+burn) culti- 
vation of the bill slopes is the basis 


of the subsistence economy of the- 


Mudugas. Until a few years ago 
there was little restriction оп the 
area of the jungle which they 


could clear and cultivate, and 50 


the tribesmen had a fair degree of 
economic security. But now both 
government and thé private own- 
ers of the forests have imposed 
very severe restrictions on the 
Mudugas’ traditional right to clear 
and cultivate the hill slopes. 


The area allotted for cultivation 
is now strictly limited and instead 
of remaining fallow for future 
kumri, the cleared plots are being 
planted by government and the 
private landlords with economical- 
ly important timber or fruit trees. 
Private landlords seem to be ex- 


ploiting the needs of the tribes-. 


men; they get the scrub jungle 
cleared for their plantations in the 
cheapest possible manner. No one 
has raised the question of the 
tribesmen’s right to the soil on 
which they have been living for 
years and whether it can be so.un- 
ceremoniously alienated. 


‘What is the kind of future that 
awaits our children?’ That was the 
question which a tribal friend of 
mine asked me, his eyes moist with 


tears. The average Muduga is now 


a highly frustrated person;.he has 
begun to hate the roads which he 
thinks have brought him all these 
troubles. 


At the time of my visit (1955) 
the valley was under the Madras 
Government. 


The tribesmen told, 
me that they had heard of a gov- . 
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‘freedom . from 


ernment department which was 
supposed to look after their in- 
terests, but; none of them had seen 
any representative, of that-depart- 
ment. They had grown cynical 
about visiting government officials 
who promised sympathy which 


was never translated into action. ` 


The M.L.A. for whom they voted, 
and who in turn promised to 
do many things for them, did not 
bother to visit them. 


Till December, 1959, any one who 
had anything to do with the Atta- 
pady valley exploited the Mudugas, 
and no one, not even the Govern- 
ment of Madras, did a thing for 
their welfare. However, a pilot 
project for tribal welfare was in- 
augurated in December, 1959, for 
the tribes of the Attapady valley 
by the Government of Kerala. 


The two things for which the 


_Mudugas in their frustration crave 


are land and sehools. The tribes- 
men here, with so much of unused 
land about them, are now among 
those thousands who are describ- 
ed as landless and land-hungry. I 
can understand their craving for 
land, but it was not clear to me 
why they hankered after schools 
They seem vaguely to realize the 
need for literate leadership. 


' Heroic Traditions 


Some of the tribes of southern 
India, now lying low and docile, 
were once spirited fighters for 
oppression, The 
Konds, one of the major tribes of 
southern Orissa апа northern 
Andhra, the Konda Doras who fol- 
lowed the lead of the revolution- 
ary Sitaram Raju ‘and waged war 
against the British, the Kurichiyas 
of Wynad who under. the Rajah of 
Kottayam fought with great hero- 


ism against the East India Com-' 


pany, were all heroes in their own 
Way. 


, 


guards for the tribes, the- half- 
hearted manner in which State 
policies were executed made it pos- 
sible for money-lenders and trad- 
ers-(with the connivance of petty 
officials) to make life miserable 
for the tribesmen. In the Agency 


-areas of Andhra, tribal riots or 


fituris were the only way of invit- 


‘Ing the attention of government 


. tribal labour. 


In spite of government’s safe- 


to the existence of oppression. But . 


government had only-one way of 
reacting to a riot and that was 


“shooting: down the troublesome 


tribesmen. 
The Last “йш? | 
The last riot in the Agencies of 
Andhra was. the, fituri under Sita- 
ram Raju which took place about 
four decades ago, The story goes 
that the tribesmen’s grievances 
were directed against a very cor~ 
rupt and troublesome tahsildar 
who was making roads by forced 
The tribesmen were 
accustomed to work without wages 
for the local zamindars, but the 
latter were considerate. They de- 
manded.only a small number of 
workers and if a man had urgent 
work of his own he was allowed 
to absent himself. The tahsildar 
in guestion knew no mercy; the 
tribesmen found the situation in- 
tolerable and rose in revolt, but 
the fituri was put down and bun- 
dreds of tribesmen апа their 
leader were killed. 


With tears in his eyes, our old 
Konda Dora guide showed us the 
place where Sitaram Raju was shot 
dead. The lands of several tribes- 
men who participated in the riot 
were confiscated by the British 
Government. After Independence, 
several of them appealed that 
their confiscated lands be restor- 
ed to them, but it is doubtful if 
anything has yet been done in the 
matter. 22716 


Тһе Kurichiya tribesmen of 
Kerala, who were land-owning far- 
mers, practising both dry and wet 
cultivation, have during the last 
hundred years been reduced to the 
position of tenants-at-will (in 
most cases, of their creditors). 
Many of them had their lands 
confiscated by government for the 
crime of participating ‘in а” riot 
against payment, of revenue in 
cash. Several others lost their 
holdings by the manipulation of 
revenue officials. 


A Kurichlya family-head told me 
that his ancestors lost a whole hill 
slope and the valley below for the 


. simple reason that they could not 
deposit a small sum of money de- - 


manded by the surveyors. Others, 
of course, were ready to acquire 
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the land they lost! This hill slope 
is now a fine tea plantation. If 
it were possible to gather correct 
information about land dealings in 
tribal areas, the story would not 
make pleasant reading. I have yet 
to see a government agency in 
southern India which is interested 
in restoring land to the- tribesmen. 


In the State of Orissa one of the 
tribes started satyagraha to get 
back its land. The struggle was 
partly successful because govern- 
ment was sympathetic ‘апа fortu- 
nate. to have some officials who 
carried out its wishes, administer- 
ing the laws in the spirit in which 
those laws were made. 


In the southern States, the tribes 
are so disorganised, and the land- 
hungry and predatory plainsmen 
so strongly pitted against them, 
that the feeble government mea- 
sures for the protection of tribal 
interests have all proved infructu- 
ous. The point I wish to make is 
that governments have been res- 
ponsible, directly or indirectly, for 
the economic malaise that afflicts 
the tribesmen. They have failed 
to give the minority—the weakest 
of our minorities—the protection 
it deserves from exploitation by 
the stronger members of the ma- 
jority communities. ' 


Inferiority Complex 


Frustration and a feeling of in- 
adequacy seem to make members 
of the small tribal communities in 
the South suffer from a severe in- 
feriority complex. I have seen bold 
heroes of the jungle who, for sport, 
net and spear tigers, quake with 
fear in the presence of revenue 
inspectors! The threat of impri- 
sonment is enough to cow down 
the resistance of any tribesman. I 
know of cases where, to escape 
from the clutches of the police, 
tribesmen have sold all their be- 
longings. 


Plainsmen, often unconsciously, 


. make use of any means at their 


disposal -to denigrate the tribes. 
The school books which our child- 
ren. study still continue to. spread 
the stupid old idea that the tribes-. 
men are racially different and in- 
ferior The anthropologist has 
made it clear that no racial line 
separates, the jungle dwellers from 
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the rest of the Indian community, 
that they are Indians who have 
chosen somewhat different ways 
of life and have failed to make 
adjustments as readily as others 
more exposed to change. But the 
gap between the writers of school 
books and the scientists is still 
very wide in southern India. It is 
high time that something was done 
to remove the race prejudice 
against the tribesmen from the 
mind of tbe public. 


While discussing their problems, 
I asked a Paniya—Paniyas are .a 
large tribe of former ‘serfs in the 
Wynad taluk of Malabar district— 
why he did not send his children 
to school. His reply, was: ‘Can 
washing transform a cow into a 
` crane? Не seemed to be convine- 
ed that he and his people were 
created dull and no amount of 
education was going to be of use 
to them. The first tribal M.L.A. re- 
presenting the tribes of the Wynad 
area was a Paniya. 


While pessimism -and depression 
comprise the lot of the majority 
of the tribes. I should not fail to 
mention a small number of tribes 
like the Todas who feel they are 
the best in the world and refuse to 
regard any one as their equal! The 
Todas were the lords of the Nil- 
giris once upon a time, and still 
live in the hope that the Govern- 
ment of Madras will honour on old 
agreement and restore to them the 
Toda Patta land. 


Uplift Programmes 

The Government of India is quite 
clear that its objective is to inte- 
grate the tribal neople with the 
rest of ‘the Indian community. 
Funds, which according to pre- 
Independence standards, would 
seem ample have been earmarked 
for various programmes to help 
the tribes to come up to the level 
of the rest of our people. To speed 
up this transformation, internal 
leadership or, in its absence, out- 
side leadership in which the tribes- 
men have trust should be present. 
Unfortunately, the small scattered 
tribes have no leadership worth 
the name. There are men of cha- 
racter and capacity among them, 
but they are illiterate. Missiona- 
ries have begun work among some 
of them, for example among the 
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Todas, among the Irulas and also 
among the Kurichiyas. 

The larger tribes of Andhra Pra- 
desh have some leaders, but they 
are detribalised and ‘sanskritised’, 
caring more for the personal ad- 
vantages of being a tribal than for 
the welfare of their fellow tribes- 
men. Missionaries have been doing 
very useful work in the Andhra 
tribal areas for some decades. 
They give some protection and se- 
curity to the tribal convert. In the 
context of the helplessness of the 
tribes against exploitation, Chris- 
tianity plus missionary protection 
Seem to be far more satisfactory 
than tribal culture and religion 
minus subsistence. 


The Missionary 


The missionary fills a vacuum in 
the tribal areas and until some bet- 
ter agencies go and do better work 
than the missionary, anti-mission- 
ary talk is just hollow nonsense. It 
is strange that Hindu ethnocen- 
trism would not ellow missiona- 
ries 
among the tribes in some States, 
while the Hindu leaders of these 
and other States are eager to send 
their own children to schools run 
by the missionaries and would also 
have them feed the patients in the 
large hospitals (as in Madras)! 

Most of the tribal welfare work 
now done in the southern States 
is through official agencies. Any 
welfare in а poor country is diffi- 
cult, as the needy are many and 
resources inadequate. Still, ‚е 
leaders in New Delhi are lament- 
ing that the funds allotted are not 
being spent. 

The district welfare officers in 
the tribal areas are as good as any 
other class of officers, but the 
tribesmen’s capacity and readi- 
ness to accept the innovations pre- 
sented to them by the welfare 
officers are less than those of the 
rural peasant. Unless government 
procedures are simplified, work in 
tribal areas will continue to, be 
difficult and slow. 

The difficulties can be illustrat- 
ed from the working of the Andhra 
Scheduled Tribes Co-operative 
Finance and Development Corpo- 
ration started in 1956-57 as a large 
co-operative organisation for cre- 
dit, sale and purchasing, all com- 
bined.- Though. well conceived and 
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to organise welfare work . 


_blem - is 


good in intention, the Corpora- 
tion is poorly staffed and works 


without adequate consideration for . 


the tribesmen. I am told that the 
money-lender is still able to do 
good business keeping the tribes- 
men away from the- Corporation 
because he deals with them at a 
personal level and has no con- 
founding forms and’ procedures. | 


Uniess procedures are simplified 
and the money-lenders banned 
from tribal areas, the  Corpo- 
ration is bound not to succeed. 
Government welfare work is almost 
like unorganised charity. Instead 


of creating organisations which | 
‚. would generate their own momen- 


tum, the governments make a well 
here, a few houses there, and a few 
hostels and offer a few scholar- 
ships for students. This is just 
charity. It is alright and better 
than doing nothing, but it is no 
substitute for new institutions es- 
sential in. the new and changing 


- Set. up. 


We should send out a band of 
enthusiastic men and women into 
the tribal areas, young people who 
will have Schweitzer and Thakkar 
Bapa as their ideals. They should 
identify themselves with the tribes 
and rouse them to directed acti- 


‘vity to rebuild their economy and 


culture. The speech of the Prime. 
Minister at the tribal -conference 
in Delhi, in June 1952, is almost 


like a Magna Charta of the Indian . 


tribes, but the unfortunate thing is 
that the personnel to work out his 
policy has not yet come into being. 


Special Cadre. 


At government level, something 
in this direction can be done by 
creating a special cadre of gov- 
ernment officials trained for so- 


cial work among the tribes. They’ 
on-the-spot , 


wil provide the 
leadership which the tribal groups 
require to run their co-operative 
and other types of new group ac- 
tivities. Welfare work in the tribal 
areas in the South has to be re- 
organised, but the key to the pro- 
personnel. Men are 
available but they will have to be 
hand-picked. 


The State governments are 
spending a lot of -money organis- 
ing co-operative societies, opening 


- feeling with me. 


schools and settling some tribal 
families in colonies, but the tempo 
of the work and its impact are.so 
slight that one’s hopes, raised to 
high pitch by the framers of our 
Constitution and our planners, are 
being dashed to the ground. Seve- 
ral friends of the tribes share this 
It is not mere 
evaluation that is now wanted 
(though it is desirable and should 
be done by a non-governmental 
body of evaluators), but re-think- 
ing and re-planning. 


In their statements on the, ge- 
neral implications of tribal welfare, 
the Planning Commission has very 
wisely suggested that the adminis- 
trator, the specialist, the social 
worker and the  anthropologist 
Should pool their -experience and 
resources in_approaching the pro- 
blems of the tribes. In all the four 
southern States, anthropological’ 
work is conspicuous by its absence. 
The Union Government has been 
pressing these States for long to 
start tribal research institutes, but 
no action has yet been taken. 


The excuse in one State is that 
its tribal population is small, as 
though scientific information 
about a small tribe is likely to be 
less interesting than that about a 
large tribe. Numbers seem to be 
very important. An angry officer 
asked me: -‘Why should I bother 
about the health of 600 miserable 
Todas? I am concerned about the 
health of millions of. others’. If. 
the State governments themselves 
are not keenly interested in the 
progress and welfare of the tribes, 
it is too much to expect their offi- 
cers to show interest. ЖЕ 


One, therefore, takes the neglect 
of research on tribal problems as 
an indication of the lack of in- 
terest of the four southern State 
governments in their tribes. If fur- 
ther proof is wanted, one has only 
to go through the latest report of 
the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes, a 
good part of which is devoted to a 
lament over things that ought to 
but in fact have not been done 
by the State governments. They 
do not even send the Commis- 
sioner reports in time or hold 
meetings of the tribal advisory 
councils ‘for want of business’! 
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THE aboriginals of Central India 
are spread in loosely connected 


' groups all over the central belt of 


the Indian peninsula, from Guja- 
rat across Madhya Pradesh, Bihar 
and Orissa to West Bengal. They 
form the largest part of the 
aboriginal population of India. 
Their main strength is concentrat- 
ed in the adjoining corners of four 
States—Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Orissa and Bombay-Vidarbha. 


The most important tribes of 
this area are the Gond (over 
3,000,000), Oraon (over 1,000,000), 
Munda (650,000), Kharia (150,000), 
Kawar (almost 300,000), Savara 
(650,000) and Khond (750,000). In 
the west of Central India live the 
Korku (nearly 200,000,  Bhil 
(2,200,000), Bhilala (250,000 and 
Meo-Mina (800,000), while in the. 
northern-eastern region we find 
tbe Santal (2,500,000) and Ho (over 
500,000). Interspersed- between 
these main tribes live about 200 
smaller and less important tribes. 


It-can be safely stated that by 
tradition and choice all the main 
aboriginal tribes are agricul- 
turists. Even those among them 
who follow another occupation 
pursue it only to buy ultimately a 
plot of land and to end their life 
as farmers. At least in the past, all 
these tribes used to supplement 
their food supply by hunting and 
collecting wild-growing vegetables 
and fruits. 


Their traditional method of 
cultivation is the wasteful and 
superficial shifting cultivation 


(burning the jungle and sowing 
the seed in the ashes). To increase 
the land revenue, the former · 
British Government as well as the 
native rulers invited many non- 
tribal farmers into the jungle 
areas. They had no qualms of con- 
science if they thereby deprived 
the original tribal settlers of their 
land. . These often themselves 
played into the hands of their 
land-hungry competitors by -their 
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half-nomadic and unstable man- 
ner of life, by their primitive and 
indifferent methods of cultivation, 
.by their easy-going habits, their 
lack of. foresight and thrift, ex- 
cessive drinking, and by their 
‘borrowing of money, at. high 
interest, etc. 


In areas where tribal landowners 
are not protected by special 
government legislation, this pro- 
cess of land dispossession is still 
going on. Slowly, but inexorably, 
are the tribals squeezed out of 


their land holdings and reduced to` 


the status of field servants and 
daily labourers, or forced to emi- 
grate to the tea gardens of Assam 
- or to seek employment іп .the 
industrial centres, usually in the 
lowest grades of unskilled labour. 

Even more deplorable is the lot 
of the nomadic hunters and food 
collectors whose hunting grounds 
are daily getting more restricted 
so that they eke out an increasing- 
.ly precarious subsistence. 


Government's Role 

. The Government of India is 
making strenuous,efforts to alle- 
viate the hard lot of the tribal 
population. In 1958, about 750 
million rupees were set aside for 
this purpose, though eventually 
not even half of this amount was 
: spent. Still,. schemes of irrigation, 
of reclaiming waste lands are 
inaugurated, ‘assistance for ` the 
purchase of live stock,’ fertilisers, 
seeds, implements, etc., is provided 
and cattle breeding and poultry 
farming are introduced. Roads are 
built, loans given, -free housing 
sites granted, dispensaries - opened 
and mobile health units sent to 
tour the aboriginal areas. Legisla- 
‘tion extends relief for indebted- 
ness; bondage and land tenancy. 


Hand in hand with this economic 
assistance goes a. generous plan- 


ning for the education of the 


aborigines. It has been recognised 
that mere school education is not 
sufficient. The tribals need as 
much social and community educa- 
tion. The adult tribals,- above all, 
must be actively associated with 
the formulation and solution of 
their own problems. 


Government maintains several 


tribal research centres (at Ran- 


chi and Chhindwara, for instance) 
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to study the aboriginal problems 
Scientifically and to advise the 
officials and social workers ex- 
pertly. Government also employs a 
host of social workers and deve- 
lopment officers while semi-official 
and private agencies too are active 
in. tribal welfare work. Most 
prominent among these is’ the 
Bharatiya Adim Jati Sevak Sangh, 
the strongest semi-official body 
with branches all over India; it is 
so powerful that- it- gets a lion’s 
share of the funds earmarked for 
the uplift of the tribals. 


However, all these schemes fail 


on one important-point: the social 
workers and development officers 
have not been able to gain the 
full confidence and active coopera- 
tion of the aboriginals. One rea- 
son is that they belong to the very 
people whom the aboriginals hold 
responsible for their economic and 
social plight. They also often show 
little understanding -of tribal 
mentality and frequently express 
openly their feeling of superiority 
and their contempt for the primi- 
tives. 


Only recently the head of all 
government welfare: schemes for 
the tribals deplored the lack of 
proper personnel with a spirit of 


service and devotion and also the. 


absence of a right policy in deal- 
ing with the aboriginals. More- 
over, government and private 
agencies have largely failed to 
train leaders among the tribals 
themselves and have enlisted too 
exclusively the help of outsidérs. 


Education 


As for school edueation, much 


has been done.to promote literacy. . 


But on the whole the educational 
facilities for tribal children are 
still woefully insufficient. Above 
all, too little is being done to 


provide a higher education to the' 


more talented tribals and to train 
an elite. Complaints are also 
heard that private agencies active 
in the educational field frequently 
pursue their -own communal in- 
terests to the detriment of the 
tribals. But the sehools managed 
by the Christian Missions seem to 
flourish, with the result that the 
tribals who have been converted to 
Christianity have a higher rate of 
literacy. They have also the great- 


- ge cmo 


est number oi high- -schoot ana 


college students. 
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Under the’ five year „plans in-^ 


creased educational’ facilities are 
provided for tribal children. by 
way of scholarships, free tuition, 
books, etc. and- even by way of 
clothing and mid-day meals. -. 


Social Status  ,. 200” 


Social status is an.importarit'..- 
factor for establishing the mental `- 


equilibrium of the individual as 
well as of a whole social group. 
Social prestige is a powerful stiniu- 


lant for human ambition and’, 


drive. This axiom holds: good also 
for the aboriginals of Central 
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India. In ‘the past they have been. 


living apart, and keeping to them- 
selves. But gradually they come 
into ever closer contact with the 
non-tribal population: of India, 


which is predominantly. Hindu. - 
The aboriginals are thus neces-- 
sarily drawn into the stil all-~ 


compelling Hindu caste system. 


The tribes of Central. India 
react differently tó this social ad- 
justment. Some tribes, like the 


Bhil and Gond, Bhilala and Meo-. 


Mina, have decided to adopt 


Hinduism. and aspire to the social. 


rank of  Kshatriyas 


is .(Rajputs). |. 
They, therefore, observe the social''" 


rules and taboos of the high-caste- 
Hindus with anxious . correctness’ 


and avoid any lapse that could 
create the 
unorthodoxy. 


We may see їп this a retrogres- 
sive: step, as the tribals are ad- 
opting a way of living which the 
better-class Hindu ' population is 
just.outgrowing. It leads also to 
tribal disintegration. Since not all 
the members of a tribe can live up 


slightest Suspicion - of = 


Nie 


to the required "standard of beha-.. ч . 


viour, we find in the tribes of this 
category two sections, a Hinduised 
‘upper’ section and a lower tribal 
section. Examples of 


the Gond (Raj-Gond and Jungli- 
Gond), Korku (Muasi and Paha- 
ria), 
Barela), Raj-Banshi and others. 


- Another group of tribes has also - 
accepted the Hindu way of living 


with its set code of. caste rules 
and taboos. But due to a lax ob- 
servance of these rules (especially 


such, са 
.dicehotomy can be noticed among 


Bhilala (Bara Bhilala and . | 
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the food taboos on beef and pork) 
Hindu society has relegated them 
to the status of outcastes and un- 
touchables. Tribes belonging to this 
category are, among others, the 
Nahal,  Agaria, Kol, Pardhan, 
Ojha, Nagarchi, Ganra and Panka. 

Certain small tribes still abso- 
lutely reject any large-scale ac- 
culturation and in their extreme 
conservatism and attachment to 
their old ways of living will rather 
die out than change their form of 
culture. Such tribes are the Baiga, 
Korwa, Birhor, Juang and a num- 
ber of other small hunting tribes. 
They are still outside the Hindu 
caste system and want nothing 
more than to be left alone. 


А fourth and perhaps 
important group 
those tribes who live in more 
compact and numerically strong 
communities. They have developed 
some degree of tribal conscious-. 
ness, and meet non-tribals on a 
more or less eaual footing. They 
refuse to be completely absorbed 
by non-tribal culture and society. 


most 


In Central India the tribes of, 


Chota Nagpur belong to this group. 


Tribal Solidarity 


It is a curious fact that the 
aborigines of Central India have 
never developed a strong tribal 
solidarity. Even such important 
tribes as the Bhil and Gond have 
no organisation comprising all 
members of the tribe, but live in 
small groups uniting only a small 
number of village communities in 
a certain area. The Bhil tribe 
especially is broken up into many 
unconnected sub-groups which are 
partly mixed with non-tribal com- 
munities. 


This absence of tribal solidarity 
is certainly one of the main rea- 
sons why the tribals of Central 
India, in spite of their “numerical 
strength in certain districts, are 
politically so powerless. Other 
reasons are doubtlessly the gene- 
ral backwardness of the tribals, 
their lack of education, their in- 
difference to larger political issues 
and to affairs beyond their im- 
mediate concern. 


Unfortunately, even those few 
tribal representatives who have 
succeeded in getting themselves 
elected to the legislative assemblies 


is formed by. 


and to Parliament are often either 
alienated from tribal culture and 
have adopted a strongly non-tribal 
outlook and mode of living (gra- 
duates, landlords, local chiefs), or 
they are so inarticulate and in- 
experienced in their new strange 
surroundings that they can not 
play any effective part in political 
life. No wonder that such repre- 
sentatives are hardly able, or 
scarcely try, to defend the inter- 
ests of their tribal co-patriots on 
the political platform. 


Separatism 

Only in Chota Nagpur do we find 
some degree of tribal consciousness 
and the existence of a tribal 
leadership. But the tribal leaders 
there have raised the demand for 
a separate State in which they 
would be left to themselves, could 
rule and govern themselves and 
be rid forever of any interference 
by non-tribals. The motives for 
this demand are clear: a nostalgic 
desire to return to a happy past, 
aversion to outsiders exploiting 
them and interfering with their 
traditional way of living, and a 
desire for working out their own 
fate. 

Unfortunately, the Jharkhand 
Movement, as this propaganda is 
called, will always remain an 
unrealistic dream. The present 
political rulers of India view it 
with alarm and reject it as anti- 
national. Moreover, the part of 
India where the tribals want to 
establish their own State is of 
tantamount importance for the 
industrial progress of India. It is 
rich in coal. and iron ore, and 
recently at least two of the giant 
steel factories (at Rourkela and 
Bhilal) have been built there. 


Other huge factories, dams and 
hydro-electric projects are planned 
in the same area. These most im- 
portant industrial concerns would 
fit badly into a tribal State; they 
would on the contrary attract a 
large influx of non-tribal labour- 
ers and naturally shatter the 
isolation of the tribal population, 
as the latter forms itself into a 
welcome labour potential for these 
industries. 

In the general breakdown of all 
their traditional values and prin- 
ciples the aboriginals of Central 
India find their ancient religion 


and world outlook inadequate. 
While in the past their. religion 
formed the basis of their mental 
equilibrium and gave them inspira- 
tion for their daily life and beha- 
viour, this is no more so. Their 
old religion can not give a satis- 
factory answer to the many new 
problems and difficulties that 
beset them. Therefore, they are on 
the look-out for a new and ade- 
quate religion. 

The Hindu religion certainly 
presents itself as the most attrac- 
tive choice. And Hinduism can 
muster a formidable force of, 
mostly informal, missionaries 


among the tribals. Not only Hindu 


neighbours, also employers, traders, 
money-lenders, and in particular 
Social workers and the many 
government servants act as propa- 
gators of the Hindu religion. No 
wonder, therefore, that out of the 
25 million tribals recorded in 
1941, 6 to 7 million have been 
dropped in the last Census of 
1951. This means that a quarter of 
the whole tribal population has 
been fully assimilated by Hindu- 
ism. And of the 19 million tribals 
left, only 1% million are officially 
recorded as still confessing a tribal 
religion; if we deduct the number 
of tribal Christians, which amounts 
to only about a million, all the 
others must have embraced the 
Hindu religion. 


Christianity 
In Chota Nagpur, however, where 
tribal consciousness was more 


alive and the aversion to non- 
tribal (Hindu) interference most 
articulate, large groups of tribals 
turned to Christianity. Christian 
missionary activity began in 
Chota Nagpur about eighty years 
ago, just at a time when exploita- 
tion and oppression were most 
keenly felt, and it appeared in 
impressive strength. Thus in the 
course of the past eighty years 
about 1,000,000 ` Oraons, Mundas 
апа Kharias were converted to 
Christianity. 

But nowhere else in Central 
India could the Christian religion 
compete with Hinduism. The num- 
ber of Christian converts among 
the other tribes has always remain-- 
ed insignificant. In spite of oc- 
casional alarms raised by militant 
Hindu agencies, there are at 
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present no mass conversions to 
Christianity, nor are they likely to 
take place in future. If we may 
speak of religious mass conver- 
sions, they are to Hinduism alone. 
It needs no gift of prophecy to 
foretell that aboriginal life and 
culture is doomed to disappear 
from India in the near future. 


The disappearance of the abori- 


ginal values and virtues and many:-. 


picturesque customs must be de- 
plored; but an overpopulated India 
can not afford to set apart large 
tracts of land to keep 25 million 
people in a tribal paradise. Natu- 
rally, the acculturation of the 
tribals, their transition almost 
overnight from a prehistoric era 
to the modern industrial age, 
creates for them formidable diffi- 
culties and résults in deep mental 
unrest. 


Here and there this disturbed 
state of mind already reveals itself 
in the rise of so-called ‘messianic’ 
movements. Such-like movements 
are also reported from Africa and 
the Pacific Islands among peoples 


experiencing similar cultural up- . 


heavals. In Chota Nagpur and in 
the country of the Bhils new pro- 
phets are rising—the. so-called 
bhagats—who .promise their fol- 
lowers an earthly paradise and a 


new era of freedom from oppres- . 


sion. 


Such prophets are not new in 
tribal India; about sixty years ago 
a certain Birsa excited many 
thousands of Oraon and Munda to 
open revolt; “and earlier still 
.similar agitations arose among the 
Ho and Santal, and among the 
Bhil The rising of new religious 
prophets today is a signal that a 
dangerous situation is developing 
which ^government should not 
ignore. In the past, these agita- 
tions have often resulted in revolts 
which had to be suppressed by 


force. The aboriginals of Central ` 


India wil not be.able to retain 
their ancient ways of living. They 
are bound to lose their tribal cha- 
racter and will be absorbed by the 
new national culture which is in 
the making. It is to be wished that 
public and private agencies exert 
themselves to the utmost to help 
the aboriginals pass this critical 
stage of transition with as little 
physical suffering and mental 
heartbreak as possible. 
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THE SCHEDULED TRIBES By G. S. Ghurye. 
The Popular Book Depot, Bombay. 


This is a revised edition of Professor Ghurye’s 
earlier book ‘The Aborigines—So-called and Their 
Future’. 


India is a melting pot in more than one sense. 
For centuries different races, tribes, castes and com- 
munities at different stages of development have mixed 
and mingled together. The advent of British rule 
upset the old feudal pattern of the assimilation of 
tribals into Hindu society. According to Professor 
Ghurye, the tribal peoples not properly assimilated at 
the advent of British rule were falsely labelled ‘abori- 
gines’ by anthropologists. Their present problems form 
the subject of his book. 


The book could be divided into five sections. The 
first section deals with the findings of earlier census 
like Baines, Gait, Sedgwick, Marten, 
Lacey, Dracup, Hutton and others on the tribal prob- 
lem and narrates the difficulties which they experi- 
enced in the classification of tribal peoples as 
followers of any separate sect distinct from Hinduism. 
The second section deals with the process of tribal 
assimilation into Hindu society. The third section 
deals with the impact of the British policy of indirect 
rule on the tribals through the scheduled district or 
backward tract. In the fourth section, the ‘author 
has analysed the views of eminent scholars like 
Verrier’ Elwin, Hutton, D. N. Mazumdar and well 
known social workers like A. V. Thakkar and others. 
In conclusion, the author has expressed his own views. 
In his opinion, the tribal problem is identical to 
the problem of the backward, ignorant and exploited 
sections of Indian society. The only effective solu- 
tion lies in strengthening the ties of the tribals with 
this backward section. 


Professor Ghurye’s treatment of the problem is 
fairly exhaustive and the views expressed by him 
mark a sharp departure from the conventional anthro- 
pological approach which looks upon the tribals as 
an isolated social entity. Some of these anthro- 
pologists believe that the tribes should be segregated 
from the rest of society in their natural habitat. Pro- 
fessor Ghurye has correctly pointed out that this 
method of artificially segragating the tribals from 
the rest of society might prove a retrograde step 
rather than a solution affording scope for their pro- 
gress. Recent social development has demonstrated 
the illusive character of the traditional view. Professor 
Ghurye has sensed the inevitability of this process of 
assimilation of tribal peoples into the general social 
pattern and advocates it as the only progressive 
solution to the tribal problem. 


In his opinion the similarity between the creeds 
of the tribals and Hinduism is such that the attempt 
to draw a distinction between the two is thoroughly 


artificial. In support of his thesis, he refers elabo- 
rately to earlier census authorities like Shoobert, 
Lacey, Dracup, Hutton and others who experienced a 
great deal of difficulty in defining ‘animism’ as a 
creed of the tribals distinct from Hinduism. They 
also could not ascertain the percentage of tribals who 
did not conform to the major tenets of Hinduism. 
Professor Ghurye says that socially and economically 
the tribals occupy the lower rung of Hinduism. He 
thus characterises them as backward Hindus. He also 
accepts the new designation of the ‘Scheduled Tribes’ 
adopted for them by the Indian Constitution along 
with other categories of backward classes. 


In 1948, a conference of social workers and 
anthropologists estimated the total tribal population 
at about 25 million. About 20 millions of these live 
in the plains and are more or less assimilated with the 
rest of Indian society. Professor Ghurye referring to 
this vast bulk of the tribal population which has 
come under the influence of Hindu society feels that 
their cultural contact with Hinduism Has benefited 
them. In his opinion, the contact has invariably led 
to the improvemeht and enrichment of tribal culture. 
The tribals have adopted Hindu festivals; their desire 
for education is intensified; they have taken to im- 
proved methods of cultivation and absorbed Hindu 
rituals and ceremonials, etc. The ill-effects of the 
contact such as the disintegration ‘of tribal commu- 
nity life, or ‘loss or nerve’ or ‘moral depression’, and 
such other phenomena depicted so lyrically by emi- 
nent scholars like Dr. Verrier Elwin, Dr. Hutton, 
and Dr. D. N. Majurdar are attributed by Ghurye to 
the impact of the British policy of centralised ad- 
ministration, new revenue codes, new forms of land 
tenures, etc. ` 


Professor Ghurye refutes the charges levelled 
against Hinduism by prominent authorities that Hin- . 
duism introduced certain undesirable customs such as 
untouchability and child marriage into tribal life. His 
argument in defence is far from convincing. It only ` 
betrays his partiality for Hinduism and his implicit 
faith in its superiority. The distinction drawn bet- 
ween the benevolent impact of Hinduism as against 
the evils resulting from British policy is very arbi- 
trary. 


The changes introduced in the economic structure 
of India by the British Government through initiat- 
ing and accelerating the processes of industrialisa- 
tion, monetisation, commercialisation, along with link- 
ing the different parts of the country through a net- 
work of railways and other means of communication 
also brought about changes in the socio-economic 
character of old Hindu society. The desire for educa- 
tion among the upper strata of Hindu society and 
the commercialisation of agriculture through the 
introduction of improved methods of cultivation were 
themselves some of the consequences of the British 
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need for securing English knowing personnel for ad- 
ministrative purposes. Commercialisation in agricul- 
ture resulted from the need to find marketable sur- 
plus in the interest of the British imperialist economy. 
Thus changes in tribal life can not be attributed 
solely to the influence of Hinduism, ‘which itself ex- 
perienced a metamorphosis during the British period. 

Secondly, imitation of Hindu culture by the tri- 
bals in itself does not demonstrate the superiority of 
Hinduism over tribal culture. As in physies, electricity 
flows from high voltage to low, so also culture flows 
from an economically dominant group to a less deve- 
loped one especially when the two are tied together 


to form a larger productive organisation. This fact 


of economic affiliation in Hindu society explains why 
the tribals look upon Hindu culture as superior to 
their own., 

The fact of economic И РЕКА also explains 
why ‘even today amongst us there exists a consider- 
able section of educated upper strata which looks 
upon European civilisation as superior to our own in 
India. Unfortunately, Professor Ghurye has not suc- 
ceeded in overcoming his Hindu bias while analysing 
the tribal problem and this inherent limitation of his 
approach prevents him from formulating on a truly 
scientific basis. 


It must be said to the credit of the author that 
unlike many anthropologists who- get lost in their 
anthropological excursions, Professor Ghurye has 
viewed the tribal problem from a broad, national 
perspective. Depicting the impact of British policy 
on the tribals, he gives credit to the British for intro- 
ducing a system of law and land tenure which made 
land а commodity. The system of British law was 
complicated and places of justice were far from the 
village of the cultivator. As a consequence land 
belonging to the tribals began to pass into the hands 
of money-lenders. The British ‘Court of Justice under- 
mined the authority of tribal elders. 


Professor Ghurye has pointed out that such 
effects of British rule were not confined to the tribals 
alone. The British system also undermined the sove- 
reignty of the Hindu caste. Economic changes intro- 
duced by them ruined the rural artisans. Cultivators 
were reduced to the level of wage earners. Thus, the 
imperialist policy -of the British Government brought 


about the disintegration of self-sufficient village ` 


communities, the break-up of tribal solidarity and the 
loss of their land. This is one aspect of the total 
situation and not peculiarly confined to the tribal 
alone. Imperialist rule affected the entire national 
economy. Professor Ghurye is right In pointing out 
that tribal problems can be solved only as a part of 
the general problems of Indian society. 


The major problems affecting the tribals can be 


classified into two categories: (i) problem of-tribal lan- 


guage and (2) problem of shifting cultivation. It is 
well known that tribal languages exist only as dialects 


without scripts of their own. These dialects vary not 


only from tribe to tribe, but also from province to 
province, district to district and at times even from 


village to village. Professor Ghurye has observed that. 


language should be looked upon only as a means to 
an end and not as an end itself. For the proper 
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integration of tribal peoples into Indian soclety, the- . 


Speedy and effective spread of education is essential. 


For the achievement of this goal, it is desirable Шаб. ` 
provincial languages at the primary and the national’ 


language at the higher secondary stage be introduced 
as the medium of instruction in | spelt соса 
systems. 

Significant sections of the tribals even today 
practise shifting cultivation. Professor Ghurye. has 


correctly pointed out that the solution of their prob- - 


lem should be sought while respecting the feelings of 
the tribals, by demonstrating -to them the conse- 
quences of shifting cultivation in terms of modern 
technology and science. 
the findings of experts on forestry, and -soil-erosion 


regarding the effects of shifting cultivation, which 


results in soil erosion and forest denundation. Pro- 
results in soil erosion and forest denudation.  Cul- 
tural beliefs associated with shiftng cultivation are 
not insurmountable obstacles in the solution of the 
problem. Some tribes in Assam and other parts of the 
country have shown their willingness to give up their 
traditional practice of shifting cultivation 1f they are 
provided with land and other facilities necessary for 
settled agriculture. The author, in his zeal for con- 
vincing the reader of the harmful consequences of 
shifting cultivation and exposing the fallacy of the 
views of the exponents of shifting cultivation has 
overlooked certain basic difficulties еен today 
in solving this problem. 


In my opinion, major hurdles in the way.of a 


successful solution to shifting cultivated are neither’ 


(i) cultural i.e., beliefs associated with the practice of 
shifting cultivation; nor (ii) ignorance, i.e., 


He has exhaustively quoted. 


absence | 


of scientific knowledge—that it leads to deforestation. ` 


Far more important than these two is the problem of. ` 


an alternate provision of land along with other faci- 
lities which are essential for settled agriculture and 
without which the replacement of shifting cultivation 
is not feasible. Before we expect the tribals to give 


up their old traditional practices, we must ensure 


them the security of a new life. Under the existing 
framework of capitalist planning we have failed to 
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provide land to the vast bulk of our rural popula-. 


tion which is landless even today. A majority of 
cultivators possess uneconomic holdings. 
within our existing economic structure, satisfy the 
land hunger of this vast bulk of our cultivators? Can 


Can we, 


we within the postulates of our planning of a mixed 


economy solve the problem of these shifting culti- 
vators without solving the problem of our landless 
labourers? 

Apart from these minor flaws, Professor Ghurye’s 
book is an excellent work on the tribal problem. The 
treatment is comprehensive and in historical perspec- 
tive. It for the first time gives a sound rebuff to 
those mischief-mongers who have created a web of 
mysticism around tribal life. 

Uday Mehta 


TRADITIONAL INDIA: “STRUCTURE AND 
CHANGE Edited by Milton Singer. Philadelphia: 
The American Folklore Society, 1959. 


This impressive symposium which aims to provide .. 
‘an objective study of the variety and changes in “*.- 


cultural traditions’ assembles the best talent among 
American and Indian anthropologists who study 
Indian culture. The methodology of the study was 
formuated by the late Professor Robert Redfield of 
Chicago University, who distinguished between the 
great tradition and the little tradition in a civilisa- 
lon. 

‘In a civilisation’, wrote Professor Redfield, ‘there 
is a great tradition of the reflective few, and there is 
a little tradition of the largely unreflective many’. 
This distinction between the intellectual, abstract, 
universalised aspect of civilisation, on one side, and 
the partial, essentially practical and parochia] beliefs 
of the majority corresponds to the distinction bet- 
ween what is thought and what is done. ‘It is con- 
cretely' explained Redfield, ‘the difference between 
layman and priest, between peasant and philosopher 
or theologian, between local mythology and universal 
secret doctrine, between the spontaneous development 
of the idea in the untutored and the considered 
teaching of the reflective.’ 

Of course, the distinction between the great tra- 
dition and the little tradition oversimplifies the actual 
state of affairs. It does injustice to the complexity of 
phenomena. The little tradition of a civilisation is, 
necessarily, very diversified and will vary from group 
to group and community to community. The little 
tradition is not autonomous but heteronomous: it is 
intellectually dependent upon the great tradition, 
although genetically the latter must have grown out 
of the former. But even the great tradition of a 
developed civilisation is not monolithic. As Marriot 
and Cohn say, in the religious tradition in India ‘there 
are chains of specialists from the expert masters of 
authoritative texts down to semi-literate domestic 
priests; all may be classed as “Brahman” but generally 
they will belong to several different Brahman groups’. 
Even the great Brahmanic tradition in India is only 
one among many. The theme of the symposium is 
to analyse the structure of the traditions—both cul- 
turally and socially—and to indicate their interactions. 
As Professor Singer puts it modestly, the aim is simply 
to provide a check against premature generalisation 
of the results of any individual study. 

Twenty authors contribute the nineteen papers in- 
cluded in this volume. Inevitably they are of varying 
quality and the approach as well as methodology 
differ significantly. The first section contains papers 
analysing respectively the traditions and cultural role 
of the four major classes of Hindu society, namely 
Brahmans, Rajputs, craftsmen and merchants. 
Dr. A. M. Shah and Dr. R. G. Shroff have contributed 
a paper on the Barots of Gujarat. 

The second section of the book contains five 
papers on cultural media and cultural performances, 
such as weddings, temple festivals, recitations, plays, 
dances and musical concerts. The papers included in 
this section are ‘The Ram Lila’ by Norvin Hein: ‘The 
Hero as a Vidyadhara’ by J. A. B. Van Buitanen: ‘The 
Todas’ by M. B. Emeneau, ‘The Forms of Virashaiva 
Religion’ by V. Raghavan. With the last section of the 
book we get to issues of the most contemporary 
interest: the problems and processes of cultural 
change. This reviewer found these papers most 
exciting, but that may be due to his own interest 


in the problems of social and cultural change in the 
contemporary world. 

Milton Singer leads off this section with a longish 
essay, ‘The Great Tradition in a Metropolitan Centre 
—Madras’. It is followed by ‘Religion of the Anavils 
of Surat by T. B. Naik; ‘Some Aspects of Caste in 
Bengal’ by Nirmal Kumar Bose; ‘Changing Traditions 
of a Low Caste (The Santals) in an Industrial Set- 
ting (Jamshedpur)’ by Martin Orans; ‘Cults of the 
Dead among the Nayars’ by E. Kathleen Gough, ‘A 
Sikh Village’ by Indira Singh; and ‘Tribal Cultures of 
Peninsular India’ by Surajit Sinha. 


It is impossible to do any kind of justice to this 
feast of scholarship within the compass of a short 
review. I shall confine myself to a few remarks about 
one of the most interesting contributions to this 
symposium: Dr. Martin Oran’s study of the Santal 
traditions under the impact of large scale modern 
industry, the Tata Iron and Steel Works. He explains 
that his study is meant as ‘a contribution of data 
toward the solution of the general problem of the 
relation between economic activity on the one hand, 
and non-economic social and cultural patterns on the 
other’. Among the points investigated by Martin 
Orans is the reason why the Santals leave their tra- 
ditional way of living for working in or around the 
steel works or its ancillaries. He infers from his data 
that 90 per cent of them do so for purely economic 
reasons. But the remaining 10 per cent leave because 
they feel that life in the city or its bustees is more 
refined. 


The impact of living in an industrial urban com- 
munity, the writer discovers, tends to loosen and 
modify the traditional beliefs of the Santals. There 
is no revolutionary change, but a drift towards Hindu 
rituals and beliefs. Apparently most of the Santals so 
affected do not abjure their old beliefs, the weltans- 
chauung does not change; it is elaborated and refined. 


In the course of time, no doubt, mechanistic ex- 
planations of phenomena, which the Santals tradition- 
ally sought to explaln in magical terms, will become 
widespread. But the eruption from a prehistoric era 
into the twentieth century mode of living creates no 
very acute tensions. This might be because the San- 
tals lack a great tradition of their own, and because 
the transition from magic and witchcraft to natural- 
ism is in many ways easier than that from rarified 
religious and socio-ethica] beliefs. Altogether Martin 
Oran’s fascinating study inspires us.to look forward 
to the full report of his investigations. 


The symposium as a whole has the merits but 
also some of the weaknesses of American scholarship 
in-the social sciences. It is meticulous and precise; 
it is boldly inter-disciplinary. But, lacking in the feel 
of history, it tends to acquire an impersonal aesthe- 
tic quality like that of cold marble; it also develops 
a bias towards the orthodox. М , 

Surindar Suri 
A PHILOSOPHY FOR NEFA . By Verrier Elwin. 
North-East Frontier Agency, Shillong. 1959. 

The grim struggle for Nagaland, the flight of the 
Dalai Lama, the ‘livening’ up of the India-China 
border issue which was long considered dead and 
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closed, have all served to direct attention towards one 
of the least-known but strategically vital parts of 
India, the North-East Frontier Agency. A wild and 
mountainous tract of over thirty thousand square 
'. miles,. bounded by Bhutan to the West, the Tibetan 
and Sikang regions of China. to ‘the North and East, 
and Burma to the South-East, NEFA is inhabited by 
a large number of tribes speaking some fifty differ- 
ent dialects. Except for the riverain tracts near the 
plains, it has only been with, the greatest difficulty 
that a few strips of level ground have been found 
Suitable for air-strips. 'This has made it difficult 
to live in NEFA, and in fact only about half a 
million singularly hardy people do so. For centuries 
the real ruler of the tribal people here has been 
Environment. It has shaped their bodies, directed 
their art; forced babel on their tongues. It'has been 
their Governor, their policy-maker; and today when 
we are challenging its harsh dominion, it remains our 
greatest enemy. So thinks Dr. Verrier Elwin, student 
of tribal life in India for almost thirty years, and 
Adviser on Tribal Affairs to NEFA. ` 

The Prime Minister’s strong sympathy for the 
tribal people of India is well-known, so it comes as 
no surprise to find a foreword by him, and that, in 
formulating a much needed philosophy for NEFA, 
Verrier Elwin has drawn heavily on the humane and 
scientific policy laid down by Nehru in a series of 
remarkable speeches. 

It was in 1954 that the Frontier Divisions were 
given their present names of Kameng, Subansiri, 
Siang, Lohit, Tirap and Tuensang, but at the end 
. of 1957 Tuensang was reunited with the Naga Hills 
District as the new Naga Hills and Tuensang Area, 
before the emergence of a separate Nagaland. NEFA 
is constitutionally a part of Assam, with which it will 
be united when it reaches a sufficient stage of deve- 
lopment. It is administered by the Ministry of Exter- 
nal Affairs with the Governor of Assam acting as 
Agent to the President. The administrative head is 
the Adviser to the Governor, and his Secretariat is 
situated in Shillong, where he is assisted by a team of 
specialist Advisers and Heads of Departments. In 
1956 the Indian Frontier Administrative Service was 
formed to provide a body of senior officers who have 
a special aptitude for serving in the frontier areas and 
are prepared to make a lifelong career of it. 

What Verrier Elwin has written applies with spe- 
cial force to NEFA, but it has its bearing on all- the 
tribal areas of India, for many of the problems are 
the same everywhere, though . their urgency varies 
from State to State. What is the problem in modern 
India? In sharp contrast to the first policy of leaving 
the tribes alone, is a second one of assimilation or de- 
tribalisation. According to the author, the British 
' Government inclined, on the whole, to leave the 
tribesmen alone, partly because the task of adminis- 
tration, especially in the wild border areas, was diffi- 
cult and unrewarding, partly-tbrough a desire to 
' quarantine the tribes from possible political infection, 
and partly because a number of officers sincerely held 
the view that the people were better and happier as 
they were. 

This policy is commonly attributed to the influ- 
ence of the anthropologists who are invariably 
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accused, whenever the subject is discussed, of want- `` -- 


ing to keep the tribal people in zones or museums for ` 


their purposes. 
puzzled him how this curious idea arose, although it is 
rue that he himself, writing many years ago when 
india was under British rule, did advocate a policy of 
temporary isolation for certain small tribes,.not to 
keep them as they were, but because at that time the 
only contacts they had with the outside’ world were 
debasing contacts leading to econoníle exploitation. 
and cultural destruction. Nothing positive was being 
done for their welfare, national workers were not ad- 
mitted into their hills; but merchants, money-lenders; 
landlords and liguor-vendors were working havoc 
with their economy, and missionaries were destroying 
their art, their dances, their weaving and their whole , 
culture, , 


But a policy advocated to meet a set of special 


‘circumstances does not hold when those circumstances 


have changed, and neither he nor any other anthro- 
pologist, says the writer, would dream of suggesting 
such a policy since Independence. 
with Dr. B.-S. Guha who wrote in 1951: ‘Complete 
isolation has never led to progress and advance- 
ment, but always to stagnaticn and death, whether 
we look to lower animals or human beings.’ 


The advocates of the opposite policy of detri-. а 


balisation take rather a poor view of tribal life and 
say that ‘animism ’should be replaced by the purer 


ideals of Christianity or' Hinduism, that the social 


organisation, the ‘vices’, the ‘superstitions’ should go, 
that tribal dress is a mark of inferiority and should 
be replaced by shorts and shirts, that ‘one can not 
make an omelette without breaking eggs, that the ` 
continued existence of the tribes as tribes.is of less 
importance than the march of civilisation. Р 


Verrier Elwin does not deny that detribalisation is 
a possible solution to the future of India’s tribesmen, 
for it is simple and easy and it sometimes works. He 


warns, however, against serious disadvantages of pro- . 


gress achieved through a break with the past, not Бу” 
an evolution from it. It tends to make the tribesman 
ashamed of his own culture and religion, and so 
creates that inferiority complex which is a political 
as well as a social danger. Although it may favour 


a few gifted individuals who are able to assimilate’ ` 


the new way of life, it generally deprives the mass of 
the people of their standards and values without 
putting anything comparable in their place. АП over 
the world it has been noted that the break-up of tri- 


bal society leads to a loss of tribal virtues and a rapid Hi 
The author.’ 


acquisition of the vices of civilisation. 
warns against this repeatedly and draws on the almost 
unanimous support of scientists who have approached: 
the problem without bias-and with the sole aim of 
achieving the best and happiest way of life. for the 
people whom their studies have taught . them to 
respect. 


Is there no way, then, out of this dilemma? Ver- 
rier Elwin agrees that the people of NEFA can not be 
left in their age-old isolation, and also that ме сап 
leave no political vacuum along the frontier, that we 
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Verrier Elwin says it has always. 


He'agrees entirely . 
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‘must bring to an end the destructive practices of 
inter-tribal war and head-hunting and the morally 
repugnant practice of slavery, of kidnapping children, 
the cruel methods of sacrificing animals, and opium- 
addiction, none of which he believes to be funda- 
mental to tribal culture. 
people are well-fed, that they are healthy and enjoy 
a longer span of life, that fewer babies die, that they 
have better houses, a higher yield for their labour in 
the fields and improved techniques for their home in- 
dustries. ‘We would like them to be able to move 
‘freely about their own hills and have easy access to 
the greater India of which at present they know little. 
We want to bring them into contact with the best 
people and the finest products of modern India. Above 
all, we hope to see as the. result of our efforts a spirit 
of love and loyalty for India, without a trace of sus- 
picion that Government has come into the tribal areas 
to colonise or exploit, a full integration of mind and 
heart with the great society of which the tribal people 
form a part, and to whose infinite variety they may 
make a unique contribution. And at the same time, 
we want to avoid the dangers of assimilation and 
detribalisation which have degraded tribal commu- 
nities in other parts of the world. Is this possible?' 


There is a way, not an easy one, which Verrier 
Elwin believes may be found in the middle path bet- 
ween doing too little and doing too much, on which 
the genius of Nehru has set our feet. How far this 
policy has been and will be successful, or is being 
correctly implemented, requires to .be separately 
examined. Nehru’s policy may be summarised as 
one which approaches the historical development of 
tribal life and culture with respect and the people 
themselves in a spirit of affection and identification 
which eliminates any possibility of superiority. It 
would bring the best of the modern world to the 
tribes, without destroying the traditional way of life, 
but helping instead to activate and develop all that is 
good in it. 


We are warned of the dangers of the 'assimila- 
tion’ approach. Pointing to the disastrous effect of 
the 'so-called European civilisation' on tribal people 
in other parts of the world, the destruction of their 
arts and crafts and their simple ways of living, Nehru 
is quoted as having declared that mow to some extent, 
there is danger of the so-called Indian civilisation 
‘having this disastrous effect, if we do not check and 
apply it in the proper way’. Verrier Elwin believes 
that history will judge us primarily on two things: 
how we solve the problem of tribal culture, and how 
we deal with the problem of tribal land. Cultural pene- 
tration, leading to the deculturising of tribes, is con- 
Sidered a very serious menace to the well-being of the 
peoples. To the tribal mind, government’s attitude to 
land and forests is as important as any scheme of 
development or education. Nehru has insisted that no 
outsider can take possession of tribal land or forests 
or interfere with the tribal peoples in any way 
, without their consent and goodwill. 

Verrier Elwin concludes: ‘In a word, if we follow 
Mr. Nehrv's policy, there is a chance we may succeed; 
if we do not, it-is certain that we will fail.’ 

A. K. Banerjee 
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THE FORTUNES OF PRIMITIVE TRIBES By 


D. N. Majumdar, Universal, Lucknow, 1944. 


"THE AFFAIRS OF A TRIBE By р. N. Majumdar. 
Universal, Lucknow, 1950. 


CASTE AND COMMUNICATION IN AN INDIAN 


VILLAGE By D. N. Majumdar. Asia Publishing 


House, Bombay, 1958. : 2, 


In the untimely death of D. N. Majumdar, anthro- 
vology has lost one of the leading and most competent - 
students of tribal and rural India. He virtually dedi- 
cated his life to the study of diverse tribes and 
communities spread over a very wide canvas, with the 
passion and zeal of a missionary. In later years 
he was more attracted to rural problems, and here 
too, he left the stamp of his scholarship and person- 
ality. Y 4 

His three books under review іп a sense mark 
three stages of his work. I can only refer here to 
their salient features. 


The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes is a synoptic 
and succinct survey of three important but vastly dif- 
ferent tribes of Uttar Pradesh, viz., the Korwas of 
Mirzapur, the Tharus of Tarai, the Khasas of Jaun- 
sar Bawar, along with a general account of the life | 
and problems of the ex-criminal tribes. It gives a 
readable description of the ethnic composition of 
these tribes, their social organisation, economic and 
religious life, art and culture and finally analyses 
their reactions to the new changes affecting them. 
This interesting survey is an improvement on the 
work of earlier ‘scholars. 


The impact of new forces and contact of tribals 
with non-tribals has created serious problems of 
adaptation for the former who have to devise ways 
and means to ensure their own survival and well- 
being. The tribes have met the challenge in differ- 
ent ways. For instance, the adjustment of the 
Korwas has been very depressing. They are the 
victims of a social neurosis, and there is'a growing 
accent on the forces of evil, witchcraft and sorcery. 
In contrast to the Korwas, the Tharus adapted easily. 
The dominant position of their women has contributed 
much to this adjustment. The polyandrous Khasas, 
on the other hand, are a conservative people who 
have developed an elaborate social organisation on 
a feudal basis. The Khas immigrants have super- 
imposed their culture on a tribal matrix. The Khas 
culture has been little influenced by contacts, and 
great sexual freedom and lack of repression among 


‘them accounts much for their gay disposition. How- 


ever, the position of the Kolta serfs in this region 
deserves serious attention. The criminal economy and 
ethics of the so-called criminal tribes is under con- 
stant fire, and thus their problems as well as those of 
others demand constant social vigilance, 


The Affairs of a Tribe is a deep and detailed 
account of the Hos of Kolhan. In a way it grew out 
of his earlier work, A Tribe in Transition published 
in 1937. With the Hos, Majumdar's association had 
been the longest, and it was but natural that he 
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could speak about them with authority. His book on 
the Hos is an example of excellent ethnography which 
has become so rare these days. It gives a comprehen- 
sive description of all the material and non-material 
aspects of Ho culture. 


His last chapter on their responses to contacts 
and their future prospects and the observations he 
has made merit close attention. The introduction 
of the Thana system, the domination of ignorant 
non-tribals in their administration and the mounting 
bride price are some of the chief evils that have 
aggravated the miseries of the Hos. However, the 
incipient revivalist Adibasi movement is playing a 
vital role in the growth of tribal solidarity. The 
recruitment system of tribal officers needs radical re- 
vision. Finally, coming to the work of voluntary agen- 
cies in the field of tribal welfare, Majumdar has not 
hesitated to give due credit to the much maligned 
missionaries. He also makes a strong plea for the 
retention of tribal forms of recreation in order to 
afford a healthy integration. 


Caste and Communication in an Indian Village 
is a microcosmic field study of a medium-sized village 
inhabited by fifteen castes and situated near the city 
of Lucknow. The book presents the background, 
social structure, intercaste relations, group formation 
and centres of authority, panchayat and leadership 
pattern, economy, family and life cycle rituals, reli- 
gion and finally communication and recreation in that 
village. 


The title is somewhat misleading as the book does 
not primarily deal with caste and communication 
nor does it work out any particular relationship bet- 
ween the two. It is like any other village study which 
should be placed in the company of the recent studies 
of Dube, Srinivas, Bailey and Lewis in this field. For 
an understanding of rural life in North India it is 
indispensable. 


Majumdar rightly explodes the myth of the 
Indian village. He cautions against accepting Indian 
villages as belonging to one social pattern. The word 
Indian village is a misnomer. The emphasis should 
be on regional patterns. His own study presents a 
pattern which might be typical of the North Indian 
plains. 


He has made some pertinent observations on the 
changing scene of rural life. The joint family is no 
longer sacred; its nuclearisation is on the way; money 
and influence secure ‘social prestige within a tradi- 
tional heirarchy; factionalism is firmly entrenched 
and is on the increase. There is an overt and covert 
acceptance of ‘social eauality’ and of ‘sharing of op- 
portunities’. Inspite of rising tension, friction and 
factions the village is still a working social unit with 
its typically ‘we’ feeling. 


The final chapter of the book is particularly con- 
troversial and provocative. Majumdar designates the 
village as a concept of life and discerns in it an 
apparent ‘continuum’ from tribal settlements to the 
present stage. According to him, the village may be 
conceived not as a self-contained unit, but as integ- 
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. westernisation came to occupy its place. 


rated at different levels with zhe total system of the 
country. Obviously it is not a stable unit. But while 
the village presents a semblance of unity, it too is not 
free from its deep-rooted division which becomes 
glaring in its ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ caste housing—a 
reminder of apartheid. The Incian village for Majum- 
dar is a constellation of valves, different from the 
town. He goes to the extent of calling it a sentiment 
system, which is rather sentimental. In fact villages 
are submitting increasingly to the domination of 
so-called urban values and the dichotomy of values 
is fast disappearing; the distance between rural and 
urban values is shrinking. 


In his discussion of a proper nomenclature and 
description of the acculturative processes in Indian 


villages, Majumdar has attacked the much: popular. 


Srinivas concept of ’Sanskritisation’, No doubt the 
term Sanskritisation has lost much of its meaning and 
has come to mean many things to many people in- 
cluding its inventor who himself lately admitted its 
compexity, looseness, hetereogeneity, awkwardness and 
vagueness. But Majumdar’s contention that caste 
mobility is not vertical but horizontal is a partial 
half-truth. Both trends exist and there is no inhe- 
rent contradiction between the two. Sanskritisation 
too, in its original interpretation, was correct in 
explaining changes in the caste structure, say roughly 
upto the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Gradually it lost its sacredness and secularisation or 
Majumdar 
with his characteristic weakness goes to the other 
extreme and denies the very existence of any capil- 
lary ascent and attributes the ‘reduction of social 
distance between the higher and the lower castes 
wholly to detribalisation and secularisation of the 
upper castes. Despite some disproportionate emphases 
on certain points and some overstatement all the 
three studies of Majumdar are not to be missed by 
any serious student of Indian tribal and rural life. 


Raghuraj Gupta 
Ву Е. G. Bailey. 


TRIBE, CASTE, AND NATION 
Manchester University Press, 1960. 


This is a detailed analysis of political activity in 
the Kond village of Baderi in the remoter eastern 
Kondmals of Orissa, in the three differing contexts 
of tribe, caste, and nation. Bailey, who is a lecturer in 
Asian Anthropology in the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in London, collected the material for 
the study during a prolonged stay in the region bet- 
ween 1952 and 1954, and again in 1955. He also makes 
use of his study of a neighbouring Oriya village, Bisi- 
para, published in 1957 as Caste and the Economic 
Frontier. 


A preliminary analysis of terms defines the scope 
and method of the book. It безі with the political 
man, while recognising that аг men are not so acti- 
vated. It speaks in terms of social structures; 
presenting first the static structure (including the 
conflicts which are resolved within the structure), 
and proceeding to a diachronic analysis of political 
activity as it takes count of ccntradictory structures. 
In this process attention is focussed on the individual 


and the choices. open to -him іп a given situation, 
showing. that in the political field ‘there are at least 
three distinct political systems, and that every Kond 
has a role in all three of these, as well as the roles 
he may play in kinship and ritual. The three political 
systems all have the same “aim- content”, and the 
individual can. not operate in all three at once but 
must choose between them. The argument is pre- 


sented through crucial case-histories, supported by . 


statistical data, from which deductions are made, 
except where the matter is not within living memory. 
The result is a work. which approximates to reality 
rather than to a rounded piece of logic. 


The Kond tribal structure has for its. smallest 
unit the village, of which Baderi is one. The commu- 
nity is an agnatic kinship group based on the cult of 
the Earth which ‘owns the earth’, practising exogamy. 
Recruitment is through agnatic ties, adoption, rela- 
tionship through women, or by amalgamation of 
unrelated groups. It allows movement within the 
larger clan without breaking up the basically agnatic 
kinship structure. The community first came юрар 
for:the defence of common property. ў 


"With the pacification of the area by the East 
India Company, significant changes occurred: the end- 
ing of warfare, growth of population, greater security, 
cutting back the jungle, control of dangerous animalis, 
control of epidemic diseases, and of famine, establish- 
ment of schools and diversification of the economy. 
Since security is not now the business of the clan, the 
localised clan which is spread over a group of villages, 
has decayed, although this does not mean, that it must 
die out. The village is still à Kond village, predomi- 
nantly supported by the land. It can.stil prevent 
strangers from coming on the land, even though 
cultivated land is freely bought and.sold under the 
Administration, because customary rights to waste 
land on which houses are built are upheld by the 
Administration. In the village, the Administration is 
only an important. outside factor, although the clan, 
is bécoming a kinship group within a larger political 
community: 


- Conversely, traditional attitudes and ties to the 
land prevent the Konds from exploiting the full bene- 
fits of the diversified economy, which now: fall more 
to~the dependent castes. There is no caste within 
the kinship group, because wealth is unstable and 
movement up and down the economic scale: is rapid. 
But the traditionally dependent castes have freed 
themselves to a‘ great extent from. ‘the land-owners’ 
menace. These are Kond smithies, and herdsmen, 
Oriya herdsmen, and Kond pans or untouchables: 
They are the middlemen in trading relationships, 
which the Kond.land-owners traditionally shun, апа 
they also make alternative incomes from the textile 


- cooperative, open markets ‘and, work offéred, by-the 


publie departments. Further, land-owners are dé- 


- pendent on them for casual labour during the peak 


planting and harvesting Seasons. | 
The result is that politica] cleavages which for- 


.merly ran between villages, clanwise, now tend to run. 


between castes, although there is no procedure 
for dealing witha collision between castes, and. al- 


- become a declared policy of government. 


though the emotional content of the old order per- 
sists. Traditional etiquette between the castes is still 
observed when appealed to, in Baderi; not always so 
in Bisipara, which is nearer the тпаіп`1іпеѕ of com- 
munication and more in touch with the outside world, 
and where on a. recent occasion the Temple Entry 
Act was invoked. The Bisipara pans, too, are more 
favoured by the Administration as against the Bisi- 
para Oriya/Hindus. In Baderi, the Adibasi Konds 
‘are also a favoured class. 


For historical reasons as well, the Administration 
played a conciliatory role towards Kond institutions, 
and Konds have. generally been protected against the 
more sophisticated Oriya/Hindu. Recently, this has 
Kond land 
is untaxed, and can not be alienated. Jobs are re- 
served for them, as also scholarships. Ashram schools 
have been founded in the Kondmals. The Konds have 
separate representation in the legislature. 


The Konds were never completely subordinated to 
the Oriya warrior class who came as conquerors, but 
were small in number and divided amongst themselves. 
The Oriyas were also able to hold their ascendency 
over the Konds in the early, unsettled days of the 
Administration. Oriyas are caste Hindus, and treat 
the Konds as a lower caste; ‘their community organ- 
isation is as between a lord and his dependent, But 
the Konds retain a degree of independence and Kond 
legends holds them equal to the Oriya, but fallen be- 
cause they are a little stupid and unlucky. They are 
rather ‘a kind of second dominant. class of landhold- 
ers and warriors’, a subordinate , ally which after 
conquest retained corporate identity.. 


By tradition, the caste incorporates itself only to. 


deal with internal matters. The tribe does so also for 


political ends, о `ваіп control over men and resources. 
‘These tests must, of course, be applied with caution 
at the present day, since a great part of ‘political 
activity at the present day belongs neither to the 
caste system nor to a tribal system, but to the system 
of bureaucratic government and representative demo- 
cracy....The Konds....wil nevér now become the 
dependents of immigrant Oriyas, because effective 
political ‘allegiances: are not now ‘only in the local 
system but also in a widér arena....Politically at 
least the distinction between “tribe” and, “caste” is 
ceasing to be a useful one. In the modern cáste—the 
group which is politically active to the width of the 
linguistic region—both the ‘tribe and the traditional 
caste are being merged. 


Today the ambitious Kond. does not aim at be- 
coming headman.: Political: ;power is gained first by 
getting into the Kul Samaj (Kui being the Kond lan- 
guage), being. employed as a. ‘social. worker’ by Con- 
gress or one of the other political. parties, and even- 
tually getting: to. become, member ‘of the Legislative 
Assembly oi Orissa. Because of their ‘numbers, poli- 
tical parties including the Congress cultivate the 
Konds. But they are not yet a fully functioning 


-representative democracy. The system is strongly 
.bureaücratie, local officials have. much power. The 


Konds are largely ignorant of their democratic rights 
and unskilled in using them. -The Kui Samaj is active 
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mainly in the Oriya-ised eastern plateau. Eventually 
the movement will spread, but it has not yet done so. 


. The Kui Samaj is firstly a caste Samaj, ‘concern- 
ed with cultural uplift: with seeing that Konds 
behave more and more like Brahmins’. This ‘Sanskriti- 
sation is a means of claiming higher social status. 
It challenges the dominant caste. But this does not 
necessarily mean the decay of the caste system, ‘It 
might be a means by which the system is adjusted 
to meet economic realities.... positions in the 
structure change but the type of relationship which 
characterizes the structure does not change.. 

But it might also be structural change—an arresting 
of the move back to equilibrium, at the end of which 
there emerges not one dominant caste, but several 
casts, all of which have some—but not a complete- 
claim to dominance. Such a system is’ still called 
“caste” and it is this type of system which is found 
in most villages in the present transitional Indian 
society. But this type of society is different from the 


classical pattern of dominant and dependent castes.. 


. Sanskritisation today is often a sign that the 
political institutions and political structure of India 
are changing. ... Тһе readiest way of describing the 
political change that is occurring now in India, and 
has been going on for the last hundred years, is to 


: through what social alignments he did so.’ 


say that territorial cleavages are being replaced by 
cleavages between castes...’ 


This is as far as Bailey goes. Neither is he too 
happy about the wider generalisations which he has 
made. Not because he сопѕісегѕ them inaccurate. 
‘Firstly, I think that I had sufficient material to pro- 


pound hypotheses which may stimulate further dis- А 


cussion: secondly, without the material given here, 
it would be impossible to understand the significance 
of many events discussed (in the book).’ But .be- 
cause he ‘hopes to fill in the gaps in later 


studies’ which will, along, with a more particular con-~ 


cern with the Kondmals, ‘concentrate upon the 
relations, not only in the Kondmals but also in Orissa 
generally, between a bureaucratic administration and 
a parliamentary democracy based upon universal 
adult franchise’. 


Bailey does not proclaim amy ‘principles’ of social: 


change: ‘The only principle I have to offer is the 
heuristic one—to ask continually who profited and 
With this 
strictly objective view, his coming studies should throw 
much light on the wider problems of nationhood 
which face the country today. * 


Bilquaisse Bhojani 
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Gommunications 


' education has to introduce the habit of choosing 


May I be permitted to comment on some of 
the thoughts. expressed on the language question in 
India in your July Seminar. While you have made 
a marked contribution to the problem by gathering 
together many provocative suggestions, especially 


those of Punya Sloka Ray and Hector Abhayavardhan, 


I would like to point out the conspicuous absence 

of any constructive proposal that might have helped 
Indian leaders who suffer from the dual alliance of 
the Gandhian creed and the practical limitations 
of that same creed which creates grave problems 

of national disintegration. 


The most vital quéstion facing our statesmen 
today can be stated as follows: 


What is to be done if the constitutional commit- 
ment of making Hindi the official language of 
government is dropped? An advocacy of the continu- 
ance of English or any other agreeable proposition? 


How far have your contributors to the symposium 
solved these practical questions? I feel that they 
have only speculated and have not touched the 
practical aspects of the problem which alone can 
solve the present confusion in the minds of our 
politicians, as well as the now-prejudiced section of 
our countrymen and women: 


, I would like to make two observations to provoke 
further thought on this aspect of the problem. 


1. Hindi’s claim to replace English should be 
shelved for the next two decades or so in view of 
the inadequacy of the vocabulary and the more 
important factor of the political opposition it has 
provoked, and is likely to aggravate, from the States 
of Madras, Bengal and other non-Hindi areas. This 
is an unavoidable political reality and has to be 
faced without fussing about what Gandhi said when 
our emotional unity against’a foreign power was 
there without doubt. 


2. While continuing English іп the short-run 
as the official language, a long-run plan of over- 
hauling our educational system has to be adopted. 
Among other things, the present:system has to be 
changed in the direction of giving more technical 
education where. the medium of instruction may not 
be so important as the practical training of the 
mind and body.. The more literary side of the 
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one more Indian language in addition to the mother’ 
tongue and English in all the primary schools. This 

is not anything new and a casual visitor to Europe 
could éasily find out the advantages of this system. 
I will even suggest the idea of introducing Sanskrit 
as one essential prerequisite for entering into some 
of our central universities which should continue to 
teach in English for a long time to come. 


This long-run plan will undoubtedly overcome 
the ignorance of our young men and women about 
the languages and literatures of other States besides 
their own and pave the way for an unprejudiced 
understanding of our national culture. But to think 
along the lines I have indicated, it is to be stated 
categorically that we have to do away with the 
antiquated Gandhian naivéte of enthroning Hindi 
in place of English overnight. 


New College, Oxford. "Isvarmurti 


I have only just had the opportunity to go 
tbrough the issues of the SEMINAR which were 
delivered during my absence in Europe, and I hasten 
to write to congratulate you, ‘particularly on the 
July Number: ‘A Language for India’. 


You have been fortunate in securing the collabo- 
ration of writers who have a deep knowledge of the 
subject, are in tune with: the modern times, look 
at the problem objectively, see clearly its political 
and social implications and have the welfare of our 
people at heart. It is the first time I have seen 
this problem of vital national importance discussed 
so clearly, and in so short a compass, given a proper 
setting, and a Sober, rational and concrete course 
of action for its solution brought out. 

My purpose in writing this letter is to urge you 
to reprint this issue of the SEMINAR as a pamphlet, 
at a moderate price, in thousands of copies, to 
bring the matter to the attention of as wide a public 
as, possible. \ 

The 13th issue of SEMINAP. on ‘The Third Plan’ 
is however, a truly superb museum piece. It is as 
fascinating to read as the acecunts of the views of 
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physicians and their handling of malaria when . 
malaria was still mala :аліа and.scientists had not yet 
discovered that it was an infection caused by a 
Plasmodium transmitted by the Anopheles mosquito, 
and chloroquin and D.D.T. had yet to be synthesised. 
"Thezshow piece of the issue ‘is the beautiful 
article by Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, which describes the 
smooth operation of the automatic economic laws 
to perfection. He discovered that the ‘process of^ 
economie growth has a certain built-in tendency 
for a rise in prices’ and this rise leads to economic 
growth. This was to be expected as presumably 
it is Dr. Rao who was a contemporary of Adam Smith 
and was put at the head of the gréat ‘Institute of 
Economic Growth’ to heal the ravages of mercantil- 
ism. : Keynes was not yet born to enunciate the 
concept that economies was a tool in the hands of 
a government, nor had financial, tycoons appeared 
to make mince-meat of the so-called self-operating 
economic laws. 

It seems that the Other distinguished writers 
in the issue are economists of the same vintage. 
Ро ет the Soviet Union and! the People’s Republic 
of China have not yet appeared on the world scene 
and developed the resources of their countries to 
phenomenal heights by a planned economy. The 
Soviet Union by increasing its production 30-fold 
not only without any concomitant increase but 
with a progressive reduction in prices, and China by 
increasing its production more than four-fold without 
the stimulus of increase in prices of even one 
рег cent іп ten years, сбскей snooks at thé built-in 
tendencies of immutable economic laws. Naturally, 
your writers could not be expected to have any 
knowledge of these things which -happened so long 
after their time. However, it is to be regretted 
all thé same that none of them should have had the 
flight of imagination to even think of economic 
planning as a possible method of rapid development. 

The distinguished economists who haye contri- 


. buted to this issue, like the malariologists of ancient 


times, are still tied to the practice of homeopathy. 
They. do not realise that poverty and backwardness 
can now be eradicated like malaria completely and 
rapidly. However, as the eradication of malaria 
involves the spraying of the interiors of people’s 
dwellings with D.D.T., whether they like it or not, 
and the freguent swallowing of tablets which are 
bitter, the ‘inauguration of an early millennium’ 
will entail ‘heavy’ social cost as very rightly “pointed 
out by S. K. Krishnaswamy. That a number of 
‘worthless’ people who have never been to Oxford 
or even to a.primary School will eat more food and 
‘worth while'.citizens will have fewer Cadillacs to 
ride, is truly terrible, but I do hope we would be 


prepared .to put up with these devastating hardships . . 


for the common good. . 

Anyhow, Sir, you have made good the lapse by 
bringing to the attention. of your readers and the 
present day Indian: economists,some of the latest 
authoritative literature on planned economy under : 
‘Books’ - | ' - 


Delhi, Sept. 5, 1960. 
' 2 i 


Major General S. S. Sokhey 
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One of the most important economic problems ` 
of! the Third Five Year Plan will be to raise the 
extra Rs. 1,650 crores necessary to finance the ` 
Plan without allowing prices to rise. The Finance 
Minister has proposed to raise the finances by 
indirect taxation and to maintain.the price-line : 
by price control. Г shall argue in this latter (a) that, 
in Indian conditions as they are, government will 
not bé able to do so and there might be a spiralling 
Inflation, (b) that, instead of indirect taxation, 

a plan of forced savings, if administratively feasible, 
wil be much bettter. Before I proceed to argtie 
my case, I shall define an indirect tax as a tax on 

a specific commodity (ie. sugar, pepper, tea, salt, 
cigarettes, etc.) which is normally levied in this 
country as an excise duty or levy. 

Government controls prices by fixing what is 
known as a ‘fair price’. A ‘fair price’ is one which 
enables the .producer to cover his costs and have 
a reasonable surplus as profit. An industry always · 
treats indirect taxes as part of their costs. Now 


"suppose government increases the tax on sugar; 


the sugar industry approaches government to raise 
the price of sugar on the grounds that, by an 
increase in.tax on sugar, its costs have increased, 
and it should be allowed to cover its costs, Govern- 
ment is forced to recognise the argument, and 
allows a rise in price compensate for the rise in costs; 
but sugar may form one of the commodities of the 
cost-of-living index; thus, the cost-of-living index 
rises; and the workers legitimately demand an 
increase in dearness allowance. The present trend 
is to link the D.A. to cost-of-living index, so that 
the workers do not even have to demand an increase; 
the D.A. automatically rises; but wages of workers 
form part of costs; so there is a further increase ` 
in eosts which again raises the industries" demand 
for a rise in price. The result is that when indirect 
taxes rise prices rise; when prices rise, wages rise; 
when wages rise, costs increase; when costs increase, 
prices rise. So a vicious inflationary circle is set up 
which is almost unbreakable. It is argued that 

if a tax is put on only one commodity it will not 
affect the cost-of-living index very much, and 


` the argument is sound; but if Rs. 1,650 crores is | 


to be raised by indirect taxation, government will be 
forced to tax a large number of commodities, and 
that is bound to affect the living index. i 

i , 


Should the reader agree with my -analysis, 
he will be forced to the conclusion that the only way 
by which inflation can be avoided is to raise 
the necessary money by direct, taxation, thus 
reducing the surplus in the hands of the public. 
However, direct taxation is no longer considered a 
possible avenue; the official view is that there is 
no room for further increase in income-tax, 
super-tax and Company tax. If these taxes are in- 


. creased any further, they will have a dis-incentive 


effect. 
We are, therefore, forced to: choose between 


Scylla and Charybdis: one method of raising taxes 
will ре inflationary; the other will be such a 
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dis-incentive that the entrepreneurs will no longer 
desire to invest. Although I would not agree with 
the latter view, I think it is possible to find a solu- 
tion which might ‘accommodate all views. In 
order to understand the effect of the solution, 
let us review the nature of the problem. 


The problem of a .demand-pull inflation is 
basically too much money chasing toó few goods 
at any particular period; so, for that period, you 
must decrease the quantity of money and, if possible, 
Inerease the number of goods. To increase produc- 
tion takes time; decreasing money can only be done 
by taking it away immediately. But the money 
need not be taken away permanently; it can be 
returned when there are more goods. Government, 
therefore, can reduce the purchasing power of the 
public by forcing it to lend money to government 
at a low rate of interest for a long period. 


Keynes proposed.in 1940 that Britain should pay 
for the war by forced savings; the public and 
Companies had to keep a certain portion of their 
money frozen with government which could not be 
„utilised until government released it. During the 
war, а measure of patriotism was the number of 
war bonds that an individual bought. 


India's economy is about to face a severe strain; 
we should be psychologically prepared to face a war 
against poverty and our economy should be geared 
to that pitch. During a war, a nation sacrifices | 
its immediate desires for the war effort. We must, 
. similarly, be prepared to .give up present con- 
sumption for future benefits; the cheapest and the 
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best way we can do this is by saving our money >, 
and.lending it to government: by exercising self- 
discipline in order that the funds may, be utilised 
for better purposes. 


Government can help us to do this; they can 
legislate 50 that -Companies and individuals’ are 
forced to freeze an amount of their wealth, with 
government. A certain portion of the dividends 
and reserves of a company should be handed over to 
the Reserve Bank as unütilisable funds. These funds 
would not change ownership; they would belong 
to the Company ог the individual, and he would 
be. given bonds with a low interest rate (say 2%) : 
in exchange. The bonds would be released slowly as 
and when government felt that the nation’s cake ' 
had increased sufficiently to allow the public to 
partake ої: а larger share of it.  ' 


It is, of course, easy to be sceptical of the success 
of a scheme like this; there ere, no doubt, certain 


` administrative.problems involved which may be of a 


magnitude that I have not reckoned with. However, 
it seems to me that the peoples of this country 

will find it easier, to sacrifice their present consump- 
tion with the knowledge ‘that their money is not . 
inextricably lost in the way о? taxation, but mostly 
removed and entrusted in the hands of government 
and will surely be returned at some future date 
when the country is in a position to allow, a higher, 
rate of consumption. 


, 


Bombay, September 19, 1960. =a 
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"Well, only a 
well can tell!” 


These human beings have their own way of making simple things 
complicated. Remember, how I “discovered” oil by just dipping my 

foot into the pool ? Nothing so simple for them ! Take foz instance | 
what they did a few years ago іп the Brahmaputra Valley, just to do the’ 


same as I did -“‘discover” oil. р 


. First, the company carried out “magnetometer” and “gravity” surveys 


(I really don’t understand these), and, my goodness, they did a 
“SEISMIC” survey—it’s nothing short of a minor earthquake. They 


“used little gadgets in their survey which told them that perhaps 


this. was the spot where the underground structure might hold an oil 
trap. On this type of flimsy evidence they start drilling. I wouldn’t, if 
you ask me. However, it seems that that’s all the information they 

can hope to get from.any survey ; only a test well can really tell 
whether or not the oil is there. s 


Look what a test well ineans.to the AOC : а 200-ton drilling rig, about 
3% miles of pipe, three miles of steel casing, 6o to 100 drill: bits, about 
1,000 tons of mud chemicals, 2,000 to 5,000 sacks of cement, 3,000 

barrels of fuel oil plus the sustained efforts of over тоо skilled personnel. 
What happens when such a test well fails 3 —anything upto Fs. до lakhs ^ 
down the drain (or down the well ?). 


I hear not less than 200 rest wells were drilled by the AOC over 2 
wide area before they struck oil at Nahorkatiya. 
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Rugged 

hands on the 
_ plough of steel—steel 
biting the earth in'furrows 
straight and deep — steel is 
















b seed. Primitive ? Primitive his 
method may be, but it has the 
new touch of steel— steel 
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THERE may, perhaps, be “по ‘unanimity of 
opinion on the existence of a North-South pro- 


blem in India. The recognition of such-problems - 


depends as much upon the individual attitude 
of the investigator as. on. the diligence гой his 


search. Theré was no Jewish problem in “Сег-, ' 


many for many people until the growth. of 
Hitler’s power, and no Hindu- Muslim problem in 


India until partition bad bécome inevitable. This . 


is not to suggest any comparison of these pro- 
bléms with the North-South problem -in India. 
Rather than dismiss the problem on the basis 
of hyper-patriotic assumptions, .it does- seém 
more helpful to concede its potentiality and in- 
.vestigate the nature: and proportions of the 
forces concerned. 


North and South are well established and 
universal categories in India. So are East and 
West, perhaps, and it would be unnatural if this 
were not so in a country of vast dimensions. But 
after Partition, particularly, the categories Of 
East and West appear to have been greatly re- 
duced in importance. Even in earlier times they 
were quite often embraced within the North- 


South dichotomy. It seems irue to say that, вео- ^ 


graphically speaking, North and South are the 
largest terms in which the people of India have 


` been accustomed to differentiate themselves, 


At the same time it would be incorrect to 


assume that these terms are possessed of a con- ` 


stant meaning throughout zhe country or at all 
times. If ordinary men and women were ques- 
tioned in Uttar Pradesh, for instance, they would 
be found to believe that South India extended to 
the borders of their State. A similar attitude 
would not be surprising in the Punjab or Bengal. 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, however, would hardly 
consider themselves part cf South India. For 


them, the latter would commence at the borders . 


of today's State of Bombay. In contrast the 
four States of Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore 
and Kerala share a common conception of the 
South. None of them would consider them- 


‘sélves ‘northern’. The peninsular India which ' 


they comprise would be for them South India. 
Whatever their several reasons for doing SO, 

Andhra, Madras, Mysore and Kerala find it na- 

tural to group themselves in & category which 


distinguishes them from the rest of the coun-- ў 


try.- This distinction is also made in other parts 
of India where very few can distinguish between 
Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayali, People 


in these parts find it much easier. to operate with үз 


the generic term ‘Madras’. 


The southerner, or ‘Madrasi’, is one of. the : 


‘dominant stereotypes among the people of north- 
‘ern India. It symbolises one who is dark- 
- skinned, speaks a pene Ponne language, 


bears an unfamiliar patronymic and exhibits 
markedly different food habits. He is easily dis- 
tinguishable from the foreigner, however, in 
that, despite these characteristics, he bears a re- 
cognisable stamp of Indianness. He exhibits 
other characteristics which are associated tradi- 
tionally with the Indian cultural complex. 

Differentiation between North and South 
constitutes no rejection or even violation of the 
concept of Indian unity. One might go to the 
other extreme and declare that it is the affirma- 
tion of Indian unity. The political interests 
which seek to convert the consciousness of being 
different from the North into a separatist force, 
leading to the constitution of an autonomous 
Dravidistan, do not. base themselves upon a clear 
understanding of the nature of this southern 
consciousness and harm the interests of this 
feeling of regional oneness. Equally, those who 
refuse to countenance any kind of North-South 
differentiation, and seek to impose a monolithic 
unity on the entire nation, display thelr lack of 
understanding of the nature of Indian unity 
and impede its further development, 

Until the British conquest, the unity of India 
had largely been a religious concept and a cul- 
tural fact. Centralised empires such as those 
of the Mauryas, Satavahanas, Guptas, Harsha 
and the Mughals did indeed exist. But only at 
intervals, and they were short-lived. What sur- 
vived throughout the country under one name 
or another were the various kingdoms, Kosala, 
Magadha, Avanti, Lata, Saurashtra, Kalinga, 
Maharashtra, Andhra, Karnataka, Chera, Chola 
and Pandya. Anthropologists have pointed out 
the tendency of these kingdoms to coincide with 
the natural regions into which the country di- 
vides. Of these, the central and eastern high- 
lands (ancient Gondwana), and the southern 
part of peninsular India, resisted incorporation 
into any central dominion. The Vindhyas, par- 
ticularly, were a mighty barrler separating the 
historles of northern and peninsular India from 
each other and localising their cultures, 

One of the main agencies for the unification 
of India has been the institution of caste. On 
the local level caste has been a divisive force, 
Stratifying society into a number of mutually- 
exclusive and water-tight entities. Their 
hierarchical arrangement prevented the society 
from falling apart, sanctioned as it was by reli- 
gion and the productive organisation of society. 
On the scale of the country, caste introduced a 
horizontal unity that cut across reglona] and 
linguistic barriers. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas each shared a common outlook, prac- 
tised a common ritual and exhibited slmilar cul- 


-tural patterns in whatever part of the country 


they lived. Only recently has this horizontal 
caste unlty in India been weakened under the 
impact of powerful regional ог foreign 
pressures, 

The domination of society by the ‘Twice 
Born’ took forward this process of horizontal 


unification of the country even among the mass 
of the people. While the cultural attributes of 
the Sudra castes and Harljans remained ex- 
tremely diverse, their social and religious prac- 
tices were forced into a common mould 
everywhere. This has, however, been reversed 
with the institution of parliamentary democracy. 
Realising the power of their numbers, the lower 
castes have reacted vigorously to the opportuni- 
ties afforded them in elections and assemblies. 
In all the States of South India the backward 
classes have, for the first tlme, found access to 
the levers of political control. Their diversity and 
strong localised outlook has generated an elite 
without the same universalist Hindu outlook of 
the 'Twice-Born'. This has further accentuated 
the separate development : of a southern 
tendency. 


The evolution of parliamentary democracy 
has also served to inhibit two other processes 
working towards Indian unification and homo- 
geneity. The first of these is that of Sanskritl- 
sation. Sanskritism can be defined as the 
cultural process of the Indo-Aryan elite or of 
the Indo-Gangetic civilisation. Their develop- 
ment held up, and even set back throughout long 
years of foreign rule, the regional cultures which 
searched constantly and desperately for means of 
revivifying themselves, or at least of saving 
themselves from being swamped by the domi- 
nant western cultural influences. The Sanskritic 
heritage offered to all the regional cultures the 
richest source of this kind of sustenance. The 
resultant Sanskritisation of the various cultural 
traditions in India also reduced the differences 


` between them. With the attainment of inde- 


pendence, the tendency has been to discover 
distinctiveness of the reglonal cultures rather 
than their identity. This has been particularly 
marked in South India, where the Sanskritic 
universal has also long been identified with 
Brahminism or the domination of the ‘Twice- 
Born’. In Madras it has also been identified 
with North Indian predominance. 


The second process of unification which has 
been inhibited by parliamentary democracy in 
India is the process of Westernisation. Whatever 
else British rule may have meant for India, it did 
establish the political unification of the country. 
This was administered through an elite moulded 
in the image of the rulers. While the tradl- 
tional culture was not uprooted, it was heavily 
overlaid with a western deposit among extensive 
sections of urban upper and middle strata. On a 
larger scale than ever before, an elite was 
spread throughout India, speaking a common 
language, imbued with a common outlook and 
exhibiting homogenous cultural traits. 

The downgrading of western 


Independence has interrupted this process. 


- Because the English-influenced elite was massed 


cultural 
“orientation and the English language after 


u 
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more largely in South India than in the North, 
the swing away of the urban middle classes from 
westernism has proceeded at. different paces in 
these two regions. The desire of the North 
generally for the immediate substitution of 
English by Hindi has further induced a tendency 
to cling to English ‘in addition to regional 
languages in the South. This has intensified 
the tendency towards South Indianism. 


It seems possible, therefore, to state that'a 
combination of factors can be seen working 
towards the crystallisation of a consciousness of 
South Indian belonging. In the first place, there 
is à clear line of division in Indian culture bet- 
ween the South and the North, whether one 
Speaks historically, archaeologically or ethnolo- 
gically. Secondly, the traditional factors work- 
ing towards approximation of the two cultural 
areas, deriving from the dominant elements in 
the traditional society, have been weakened 
today by the pressure of the lower social strata 


exerted through the institutions of parliamentary 
- democracy. Thirdly, even recent factors leading 


towards approximation, like Sanskritisation and 
Westernisation, have lost their earlier force. To 
these should be added a fourth factor. The na- 


tional political parties and individual national 


leaders, who emerged from the struggle against 
British rule, are either weakening or rapidly dis- 
appearing from the Indian political scene. Іп 
their place emerge no new national parties or 
leaders, but only local leaders of varying stature. 
The play of rivalry between them further conso- 
Jidates local and regional consciousness, 


When one talks of North-South tensions in 


. India today, however, one üsually refers to pro- 


blems posed-by avowedly separatist movements 
like the Dravidian movement in Madras. These 


Movements concentrate ‘their fire on North In- 


dians, and the Union Government in New Delhi, 
externally, and on the Brahmins at home. They 
denounce the Brahmin community as a projec- 
tion of the Aryan North into the Dravidian 
South. They call for the expulsion of the Brah- 
mins or their social neutralisation, and the seces- 
sion of the southern States from India to form 
an autonomous Dravidanad. These sentiments 
are not widely shared, it is true, particularly 


.outside Madras. It is also not certain how seri- 


ously they are entertained by the Dravidian 
leaders, but that such sentiments should conti- 
nue to exist could be dangerous during periods 
of instability or disintegration, 


It would be an exceptional situation that 


' could rally all the States of South India behind 


a separatist demand. The southern consciousness 
is by no means equally sharp in all the constitu- 
ent States. It could not be, especially where the 
southern contours have been blurréd by geo- 
graphy and history, as in wide areas of Andhra 
and Mysore. Moreover,-as mentioned, already, 
North-South differentiation is a natural diverg- 
ence .within the-Indian complex. The-demand 


for a separate confederation of Dravidian States 
is in itself a simple emotional overstatement of 
the precautionary measures necessary to prevent 
a situation of divergence developing into one of 
antagonism or conflict. It is this frontier area 
of antagonism and conflict that needs to be 
explored. 


An area of considerable potential conflict is 
the one of economic development, Until recently, 
at least, the haphazard growth of economy in 
India had condemned South India as a whole to 
a condition of virtual backwardness. The North, 
too, had wide, dark, patches of poverty and stag- 


nation. But these were the appendages of the ` 


more developed areas. The difference between 
the two regions was further underlined by the 
circumstance that large sections of trade and 
industry in the South were owned and control- 
led by northern capital The introduction of 
planning has enabled a reduction to take place 
in the disparity between the two rates of deve- 
lopment.' But the excessive concentration of 
powers and resources in the hands of the Union 
Government constitutes no kind of assurance of 
а greater or more lasting evenness of develop- 
ment. 


What threatened to be a larger area of po- 
tential conflict was thé reletionship of the two 
cultural traditions. As a result of a combination 
of historical factors, the northern tradition has, 
up to now, enjoyed a position of dominance in 
its relations with the South. This has, in turn, 


engendered a feeling of inferlority in the South. 


Basing itself on a superficial understanding of 
European history, the nationalist movement at- 
tempted to formalise this relationship by 
attempting to use the Hindi-speaking areas as 


a-kind of Prussia round which the country. 


would be consolidated, This ambition appears, 
at least temporarily, to have been moderated. 
The attempt to force Hindi, as the language of 
the Indian nation, upon the South, with all 
that it implies, has now been reduced to some 
extent. Persistence with the original design 
would have provided the one plank upon which 
all of South India could have been mobilised 
against a northern hegemory. 


There wil always, perhaps, remain nuances 
of difference between South India and the rest 
of the country, as there wil always be between 
the various nationalities of South India itself. 
But there need be no permanent North-South 
problem if the Indian nation is consolidated 
upon the highest principles of equality and de- 
mocracy. This underlines the necessity for the 
further development of the federal relationship 
in India. While the process of planning calls 
for a reasonable area of central direction and 
authority, the autonomy of the States must al- 
ways remain inviolable. Today's situation, where 
the States’ governments are a pale shadow of 
the Union Cabinet, is also a factor which per- 
petuates the ‘North-South problem. 


! 
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| Differences 


Andre Вее. 


IT has become common among 
statesmen and historians to speak 
of ‘unity in diversity’ with regard 
to India. To some, this may afford 
an easy escape from considering 
seriously either the nature of unity 
or of diversity. In analysing the 
differences between the cultural 
regions in India one does -not, of 
course, commit oneself to a denial 
of their fundamental unity. That 
there are significant elements of 
continuity in race and culture be- 
tween the different regions of 


India is not merely a question of 


ideology, but .a historical and 
scientific fact. 

The terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravi- 
dian’ -haye generally been used to 
emphasise the distinctiveness in 


` both race and culture of the peo- 


ple of North and South India res- 
pectively. This is unfortunate, for 


. both these terms refer to linguis- 


tic categories which may not coin- 
cide with. racial or biological 
categories. Strictly speaking there 
is no Dravidian race, although 
there is а Dravidian family of 
languages, and опе may even 
loosely speak of a Dravidian cul- 
ture. The confusion of racial and 
cultural categories has been an un- 
fortunate feature of much of 
nineteenth century ethnology. It 
persists among educated laymen 
who continue to speak with con- 
fidence about the Dravidian race, 
if not the Aryan race. 

The concept of гасе ,has been 
critically examined in recent years. 
Some anthropologists, like Ashley 
Montagu, have indeed argued that 
the older conception of race as a 
localised and pure physical type 


‚ тау have to be jettisoned. Human 


populations in even fairly small 
areas are so diverse, and their pat- 


^ 


‘ 


terns of heredity so complex that 
it becomes almost impossible to 
make any kind of ethno-geogra- 
phical classification. Not only is 
there no such thing as an Aryan 
race, but the population of North 
India is so diverse that it is diffi- 
cult even to identify the many 
physical types that have gone into 
its composition. Many physical 
types have for many generations 
intermixed with one another, some 
coming from outside and others 
perhaps local to the soil. 

There are, then, no pure physical 
types either in the North or in the 
South, the population of North In- 
dia being perhaps more mixed than 
that of the South. This diversity 
within each area reduces the con- 
trast between the two regions, 
North and South. Thus, although 
a Kashmiri, as a physical type, 
may stand in sharp contrast to an 
Andhra, the Bengali, who is North 
Indian, may be closer racially to 
the latter rather than the former. 
Thus, there are many elements of 
continuity between the people of 
North and South India considered 
as racial types. In this regard 
some North Indian groups may 
stand closer to the South Indians 
than to other groups in .North 
India. | р 

Earlier ethnologists thought of 
the Aryans and Dravidtans as 
constituting two distinct and pure 
physical types. Groups which did 
not fit either of these types were 
explained as being mixtures of the- 
two. Thus, Risley spoke of the 


population of Bihar as being Aryo- 
: Dravidian and the Maharashtrians 


ав being Scytho-Dravidians. The 
people of Bengal were, -according 
to Risley, Mongolo-Dravidian. Re- 
cent researches tend to show. that. 
these anomalies may not be so 
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easlly accounted for. Diversities 
within each of the regions and 
continuities between them can not 
be explained simply in terms of in- 
termarriage across the border. 

Жхсауайопв іп Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro have shown that 
diversities in the population exist- 
ed even before the ‘Aryan’ and 
‘Dravidian’ cultures had crystallis- 
ed as such. The skulls from the 
Indus Valley sites contain both 
‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravidian’ tynes. It 
should cause little surprise, there- 
fore, to find in the contemporary 
population ‘Aryan’ types in the 
South and ‘Dravidian’ types in the 
North. 


The Criteria 


The criteria generally used in 
racial classifications in India are 
somatic traits such as skin-colour, 
hair form, stature, shape of the 
head as measured by the cephalic 
index and form of the nose as 
given by the nasal index. Any po- 
pulation that is homogenous and 
distinctive in the possession of a 
number of such traits may be re- 
garded as a race. As indicated 
earlier, a race in this sense is an 
ideal rather than an existing fact. 
There 15 considerable overlap be- 
tween adjacent populations, and 
hardly any group is homogenous 
with regard to even a small num- 
ber of erlterla. 


Skin-colour is, in general, lighter 
among North Indians than among 
South Indians. But here again 
there are many exceptions and 
North Indians are by no means 
homogenous in this respect. From 
the Punjab through Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar into Bengal the colour 
of the skin becomes progressively 
darker. On the other hand, the 
Saraswat Brahmins of Mangalore, 
to take one example, are usually 
of a falrly light skin-colour. The 
average stature also is higher in 
the North than in the South, but 
here again similar exceptions are 
noted. The Coorgs, for instance, 
have a higher average stature than 
the people of Bengal or Gujarat. 


South Indians are more commonly. 


dolichocephalle or long-headed, but 
there are some notable exceptions. 
In the North, long-, medium- and 
broad-headed populations are 
found intermixed in oulte a com- 
plicated manner. South Indians 
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are usually medium-nosed (mesor- 
rhine), and this 15 perhaps true for 
most North Indians too. However, 
the proportion of narrow-nosed 
(leptorrhine) people is considerably 
greater in the North as compared 
to the South. 

Dr. Guha, in his racial classlfica- 
tion of India, has divided the po- 
pulation into six basic types. Of 
these, the Negrito and the Pre- 
Dravidian are to be found mainly 
in the tribal population. A third 
type, the Palae-Mongolold is con- 
fined to tribal and semi-tribal 
groups living in the Himalayan 
foothills. 'The Nordic type, in its 
pure form, is also confined to a 
small section of the population in 
the extreme-North. The two re- 
maining types, namely the Medi- 
terraneans and the Western 
Brachycephals, account for the 
remaining bulk of the Indian po- 
pulation. Each of these again has 
three sub-types. 

The Mediterranean type is of 
slight build and is characteristi- 


cally  dolichocephalie ог long- 
headed. Тһе skin-colour varies 
from dark to light brown. It is 


found typically among the people 
or South India, although many 
North Indians also belong to this 
type. The Western Brachycephals 
are, on the other hand, broad- 
headed, and occur typically in the 
population of Maharashtra and 
Bengal, as also in other North In- 
dian States. The Coorgs of South 
India, however, belong to this 
group, being both tall and broad- 
headed. We conclude, therefore, 
that no hard and fast lines can 
be drawn in racial, 1.е., biological, 
terms between the peoples of North 
and South India. 


Linguistic Divisions 

The terms Aryan and Dravidian, 
as explained above, refer to linguis- 
tic divisions, and there are major 
differences of language between 
the people of North and South In- 
dia. The North Indian languages, 
such as Hindi, Punjabi, Bengali 
and Gujarati, belong to the Indo- 
Aryan family and are related to 
the modern European languages. 
The South Indian languages, such 
as Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and 
Kannada, belong to the Dravidian 
famlly. The North Indian. lan- 
guages are inflectional in nature 


whereas the South Indian lan- 
guages are agglutinative. The for- 
mation of words is based upon 
different principles in the two 
groups of languages. 


However, in language also there 
are many common elements be- 
tween the people of North and 
South India. English has been the 
language of higher learning in 
both divisions of the country for 
almost a hundred years. More im- 
portant than this, the influence of 
Sanskrit has acted, although un- 
equally, over both North and South , 
Indian languages. All South In- 
dian languages, including Tamil, 
have a substantial stock of words 
derived from Sanskrit. Telugu and 
Kannada are heavily Sanskritised 
in their vocabulary, and the copi- . 
ousness of Sanskritic words is an 
index of a high-flown and literary 
style in these, as in so many North 
Indian languages. 


Cultural Zones 


Attempts have been made from 
time to time to prepare maps of 
cultural zones in India, These 
maps show the distribution of cul- 
ture traits—mainly traits of 
material culture—throughout the 
country. In such distribution maps 
the primary division tends to be 
between North and South, al- 
though the culture zones do not 
coincide exactly with geographical 
divisions. Items of dress and diet 
vary between North and South, al- 
though such marginal areas as 
Bengal and Maharashtra tend, as 
often as not, to share features of 
South Indian material culture. An 
interesting account of variations in 
material traits 15 to be found in 
N. K. Bose’s paper on Culture 
Zones in India. 


It may be pointed out here that 
regional variations have also been 
corroborated to a certain extent by 
the findings of archaeology. In 
the Palaeolithic period, the hand- 
axe culture was concentrated in 
the South, and important sites have 
been discovered in Madras and 
Mayurbhanj. The Soan Valley 
sites in the Punjab show, on the 
other hand, an entirely different 
cultural type, namely, the flake 
and pebble complex. Neolithic tools 
again are found in East and South 
India and are largely absent in 


the North and West. These differ- 
ences, of course, may be of little 
or no significance to the present- 
day distribution of cultures. 


Many- of the cultural differences 
between North and South Indila 
have been attributed to the 
differential impact of Muslim rule. 
Muslim dynasties ruled in North 
India continuously for more than 
five hundred years and Muslim 
culture influenced local ways of liv- 
ing in many important respects. 
Muslim influence came later in the 
South and was on the whole much 
more superficial. It is on these 
grounds that some have claimed 
that South Indian culture has pre- 
served in a more pure and pristine 
form the traditional Hindu ways 
of living. 


These differences are expressed 
perhaps most strikingly in the 
architecture of North and South 
India. The most impressive exam- 
ples of North Indian architecture 
are the monuments created by the 
Muslims. No doubt these were in- 
fluenced in varying degrees by 
Hindu styles, but they are basically 
Islamic in expression. Even Hindu 
architecture in the North, as Pro- 
fessor Kabir shows in The Indian 
Heritage, reveals the influence of 
Muslim styles. The temples of 
South India, on the other hand, 
belong to an entirely different tra- 


dition. They contrast with North: 


Indian mosaues and mausolea in 
their absence of domes and in 
their rich and elaborate ornamen- 
tation. 


Social Organisation 


Muslim influence is also alleged 
to have affected differentially the 
social organisation of the people of 
North and South India. The greater 
rigidity of caste in South India, 
and the importance of purity- 
pollution concepts, have been attri- 
buted by some to the absence of a 
strong and lasting Muslim influ- 
ence. There are, however, a 
number of other facts which ap- 
pear to be responsible for these 
differences. The different types of 
castes which have been dominant 
in the different areas may be one 
of the factors to be taken into 
account. 


Throughout South India, and 
particularly In Madras and Mysore, 


castes are divided into three 
groups, viz., Brahmins, Non-Brah- 
mins and Untouchables. This divi- 
sion serves to highlight the unique 
position of the Brahmin, and his 
social importance. In North India, 
the Brahmin is not to the same 
extent separated from the rest of 
the population, and his position 
appears to be not quite as unique. 
Social anthropologists have noticed 
the importance of secular criteria 
of caste dominance in North India 
in contrast to ritual criteria which 
appear to be more important in 
the South. This might indicate a 
significant cultural difference be- 
tween the two regions which will 
have to be investigated in greater 
detail. & 


Marriage Rules 

Castes In all parts of India are 
endogamous or inmarrying. How- 
ever, differences in marriage rules 
lead to differences in kinship align- 
ments between North and South 
India. In North India, marriage 
is generally not allowed between 
persons who are closely related to 
each other. In South India, the 
opposite is the case and preferen- 
tial kin-marriage is a widespread 
phenomenon. Marriage with the 
mother’s brother’s daughter or the 
elder sister’s daughter is practised 
by most of the castes of South 
India. This leads to the fact that 
one’s relations by blood and by 
marriage happen to be the same. 
Thus, there are many ties of kin- 
ship and affinity between the same 
set of persons in South Indian so- 
ciety. It is in this connection that 
Mrs Karve has contrasted the 
close-knit kinship system of South 
India with the ramifying system of 
the North. 


Within the scope of a brief arti- 
cle it is possible to indicate dif- 
ferences between North and South 
India in only a broad and limited 
way. No doubt there are innumer- 
able details not touched upon here 
which express the diversity of In- 
dian culture. Variations in detail 
сап be pointed out between adja- 
cent districts, not to speak of such 
large geographical divisions as 
North and South India. But it 
must be repeated that these dif- 
ferences in culture and social or- 
ganisation do not mask by any 


means completely the many ele- 
ments of continulty between the 
different reglons of Indla. 

Village life shows broadly similar 
features everywhere in India. The 
distinctiveness of the Indian vil- 
lage community has become almost 
proverbial. Without emphasising 
too much this distinctiveness, one 
can say that it does provide a com- 
mon way of living and a common 
outlook on life to the rural people 
of India as a whole. The vertical 
unity of the village cuts across the 
horizontal unity of caste in broadly 
similar ways in every part of the 
country. The joint family and 
wider kinship groups affect simi- 
larly the lives of people in every 
region. 

The broad framework of caste is 
the same throughout India. Caste- 
wise divislon of labour was a cha- 
racteristic of Indian soclety as a 
whole and still forms an important 
feature of India's rural economy. 
The varna scheme provides every- 
where an ideal model for the 
ranking of castes. There are siml- 
laritles not only in the hlerarchy 
of caste, but also in patterns of 
caste mobility. Sanskritisatlon and 
Westernisation are means for en- 
hancing the status of a caste in 
the North as much as in the South. 


Brahmin Influence 


The Brahmins, as agents of Sans- 
kritic learning, have provided a 
common framework of values 
throughout India. The same ideas 
of dharma, karma and samsara 
operate Іп North as well as South 
India. The epics and the Puranic 
legends, the many temples and 
centres of pilgrimage have all con- 
tributed to build up a Great Tradi- 
tion that has a truly all-Indla cha- 
racter. 

British rule created new condi- 
tions for the unity of India. It 
brought together effectlvely, under 
a single administration, the entire 
population of the country. With its 
railways and postal and telegraphic 
system, new conditions of mobility 
were created; this led to an inter- 
change of people and ideas on a 
scale that was perhaps unprece- 
dented. The rise of nationalism 
was partly based unon these con- 
ditions, and already in the nine- 
teenth century people had become 
conscious of the unlty of India as 
a political necessity, 
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MOST people see North-South іп 
terms of local tensions, instead of 
as a- general phenomenon, Each 
thinks of his or her own country’s 
local North-South problems, as 
though they were the only ones to 
exist. In a similar manner is ‘The 
Dravidian South’ in India ton- 
trasted to ‘The Aryan North’, as 
though language were the only 
North-South problem, 


The next step in conventional 


thought habits is to either mini- 
mise, or else emphasise, such 
locally existing differences, depend- 


ing üpon the observer’s political” 


adherence to the concept of na- 
tional unity or regional autonomy. 


Protagonists of the former, a 
strong central government in Andia 
and national unity, tend to inter- 
pret prehistoric archaeology, his- 
tory, philology, even grammar and 
syntax, in such a way as to spirit 
away all differences between the 
Aryans and Dravidians; the people 
who composed.the Rig Veda on one 
side, and either the Indus civilisa- 
tion builders or Chola, Chera and 
Pandya kingdoms, on the other. 
Even Sanskrit and. its later des- 
cendents in northern India, and 


the Dravidian languages of great. 


literary tradition in the southern 
peninsula, appear under the magic 


-~ touch of such pseudo- -scientists as: 


one in essence. 


The desire to please and support 


powerful politicians is sometimes a 
dangerous ally in wishful thinking. 
The dates of the Aryan arrivals 
in India are cheerfully pushed 
back and those of the Indus cities 
brought nearer, until the two con- 
veniently meet and can be made to 
appear as one. It then becomes 
possible (as if Aryans and Dravi- 
dians were something akin to pa- 
rallel cousins or brothers come 
more or less together), to speak 
about ‘the same’ people in India. 
Sanskrit words, incorporated into 
Dravidian literary languages, are 
being invoked to prove а genetic 

QN 


affinity between the two linguistic | 


families. 


Similarly the fighters for south- 
ern prerogatives, if not independ- 


ence, do not always stick to the’ 


letter, much less the spirit, of scien- 
tific objectivity or clarity of expres- 
sion. The process of northern 
infiltration, aptly described as Brah- 
minisation, Aryanisation, Hindui- 
sation and Patriarchalisation, is 
now being dubbed as ‘Sanskritisa- 


tion’ when in fact the southern, | 


Brahmins, as prominent exponents 
of northern influence in the South, 
have given up Sanskrit and Sans- 
krit-derived Aryan languages.as a 


mother-tongue in exchange for ће. . 
Dravidian Tamil, Malayalam, Telu- - 


gu and Canarese which they have 
spoken for ‘generations despite 
certain phonetic and vocabulary 
differentiations. The Mughals, as 
the second spearhead of northern 
infiltration into the South, cultur- 
aly as well as. linguistically, did 
not spread Sanskrit but Urdu—a 


.de-Sanskritised, Persianised ver- · 
sion of. Hindi enriched with ele-- 


ments from the Semitic language 


-of the Arabs. 


These few instances of Бе 
trimmed to suit politics rather 
than the scientific search for truth, 
should make us cautious in the 
use of abstract nouns and generali- 
sations in our field of study. _ 

Before we can begin to think 
about taking sides in thé conflict 


of interpretations, let us examine 
these fundamental questions: Is- 


the North-South difference in In- 
dia confined to .differences of 
Aryan.and Dravidian languages? Is 
it purely linguistic and, in fact, a 
purely Indian question at all? 
Looking around beyond the bor- 
ders of India we find differences 
between northern and southern 
sub-regions in plenty; even among 
such peoples as the Americans 
(Odum, 1936; Parkins, 1938; Myr- 


dal, 1944; Gunther, 1946: 656, 675) ` 
or the Chinese (Lin Yu-tang, 


ч 


1936:15-21), who are not worried 
over deep linguistic differences or 
conflicts in-their countries. In Ire- 
land, Holland and Germany, it is 
religion — not language — which 
marks the tension between the 
northern and southern sub-regions 


(04 these monolingual countries; 


here Protestantism is identified 
with the northern parts, and Ro- 
man Catholicism with the south- 
ern. e 

It would; however, be misleading, 
апа it would obscure our under- 
Standing of the North-South phe- 
nomenon, to conclude from such 
examples that there is something 


‘intrinsically northern about Pro- 


testantism or, conversely, something 
necessarily southern attached to 
Roman Catholicism. In the United 
States of America, it is ‘The 
South’ which stands out as the 


homeland of Protestant orthodoxy. 


Roman Catholicism is stronger in 
the northern States. In Yugoslavia 
and Albania, for example, North- 
South feelings are linked up with 
religious traditions, but in both 
these countries Roman Catholicism 
predominates in their respective 
northern sub-regions against Islam 
and Greek Orthodoxy in their 
southern (and central) national 
regions. 


1 
Language and Religion 

A genuine appraisal of the 
North-South situation in India 
and elsewhere will not be possible 
so long as this situation continues 
to be identified with either lin- 
guistic or religious differences 
alone. There are other countries 
where practically the entire popu- 
lation speaks one (literary) lan- 
guage and follows a single religion; 
yet these are divided by typical 
North-South tensions. 

Italy, Spain, France, England, 
Sweden, Japan and Arabia offer a 
few characteristic examples of this 
point. In all these countries North- 
South problems exist, but-they are 


^ 


` not linked with different languages 


or religions. In each of these 
countries .a single language is 
Spoken (though ' with different 
dialects and intonations) and a 
single religion followed by the vast 
majority of the population and yet 
the typical North-South tension is 
present. This illustrates the fact 
that our phenomenon 15 of 


necessity neither linked with, much 
less confined to, the sphere of 
language or that of religion. 

What, generally speaking, are 
these typical North-South tensions 
and situations? What are their 
essential elements, if neither the 
difference of languages (as, for 
instance, in India), or that of reli- 
gions (as in Germany, Ireland, 
Holland, and the U.S.A.) can be 
described as the prime movers, or 
serve as signals, for North-South 
differences? 
Rivalry E 

There is an element of rivalry in 
all national eonflicts of the North- 
South pattern; a rivalry based on 
mutuality and a sense of common 
nationhood. 'There is also another 
element present; mutual superio- 
rity feelings which -are again cen- 
tred upon common national 
consciousness and which yet deve- 


lop different, typically repeated, 


attitudes of one erem. towards 
another. 


Leaving aside the rather contro- 
versial question whether or not 
such mutually opposing attitudes 
are based upon fact or fiction, they 
can in the same manner be stu- 


died as socio-psychological pheno- ^ 


mena (Ehrenfels, 1956) which have 
been found to conform to typically 
repeated value judgments of which 
objectively checked lists can be 
composed (Ehrenfels, 1957/A:90,91). 
For example, northerners hold a 
certaln set of views about south- 
erners, and  southerners about 
northerners, and these views are 
surprisingly similar in all countries 
where North-South differences 
exist, even though the manifest 


arguments quoted for these atti- 


tudinal patterns by both groups are 
quite different in each country. 
The Northern Italian, for inst- 
ance, considers and describes his or 
her South Italian compatriot in al- 
most identical terms to the North- 
ern Indian and his or her South 
Indian fellow citizen, although 
there are no different languages 
Spoken in Italy. The existing lin- 


guistic differences between north- 


ern and southern Italy are in no 
way- comparable to those found in 
India where Aryan and Dravidian 
tongues are not only written in 
quite different scripts, but also fol- 
low heterogeneous lines structurally. 
Again, the North-South attitudes 


found in India closely resemble 
those of France, Russia, China, 
Germany ог the U.S.A., even 
though, іп the first two countries 
mentioned, there are no significant 
religious differences such as pre- 
vail, and give rise to rivalries, in 
the last three, especially germany 
and the U.S.A. 


This observation may appear to 
relegate the whole North-South 
complex into 'the realm of’ the 
merely traditional, almost legend- 
ary-mythological, if not fictitious. 

Against such a view stands the 
fact that North-South attitudes 
play a very real and tangible role 
in national psychology and political 
opinion shaping. ‘Moreover some, 
though not all, elements in the 
North-South situation are asym- 
metric; notherners are considered 
as more expansive, extrovert and 
aggressive by themselves and by 
Southerners; southerners as more 
receptive, quick-witted and tradi- 
tionally refined by themselves and 
by notherners (Nehru, 1946:110). 
There is in all big nations contain- 
ing typical North-South differences 
an element of the male-female, or 
positive-negative, situation present 
which justifies to us the use of the 


term ‘polarization’ (Ehrenfels, 
1957: 89,102). This term is taken 
from science, from magnetism, 


electricity or nuclear physics, and 
applied to the social sphere. This 
has been done for reasons which 
we shall presently discuss as an 
important point in our argument. 


Cultural Polarization r 

For the understanding of this 
point it is helpful to appreciate 
that the term ‘cultural polarizà- 
tion’ is something which can be 
aptly applied to North-South si- 
tuations but not to existing differ- 
ences between eastern and western 
sub-regions in national areas. 


While the former, the North- 
South differences, everywhere fol- 
low а definable апа” typically 
repeated, pattern, the latter, 
namely, the East-West differences, 
are atypical and irregular not only 
in motivation and causation but 
also (and this is particularly im- 
portant!) in the expression of atti- 
tudes. There is nothing typically 
repeated in the attitudes taken by 


_Indians from ‘the eastern part of 


the country to the western or vica 
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versa, which could be equated with 
-the attitudes taken by easterners 
O westerners, or vice-versa, in 
China, the U.S.A., Canada, France, 
Morocco, Nigeria ‚Ог Uganda, -to 
mention but a few, examples. ` 


East-West differences do “no 
doubt exist in all big- -nation areas, 
but ‘they do not conform to any 
definable, much less a typically re- 
peated pattern, such as North- 
South differences do. | - 
- The charactéristic features of 
North-South  . polarization: -can 
` therefore ре summed up' as follows: 
1. Universal typicality in  big- 

nation areas of the northern 


hemisphere. 
, 2.’ Reversibility in the southern 
“ hemisphere, south ‘of the 


. equator (Ehrenfels, 1961:7- 11). 
This -aspect of our pheno- 
menon is not of direct signi- 
ficance to India and her 

_ future and is therefore, not 

.., elaborated here, having been 

documented elsewhere. (Ehr- 

F :enfels, 1960 and 1961). * 

'8. Asymmetry if the psychologi- 

б eal traitsin the phenomenon 
“which permits.the comparison 
. of northern sub-regions with 
. & male, and that of southern 

sub-regions with a female, 

'.. partner in human individual 
Р ‘relationships (Ehrenfels, 1959: 

“2% E 8). - 


Sex. Element 


In the analysis of the ‘entire 


complex’ phenomenon of North- 


South tensions it is the sex ele- . 


ment, the male- female aspect, 
which constitutes the most sur- 
‘prising, and at the-same time the 
most sensitive, point of our discus- 
-Sion. . Sensitive, апа adversely 
reacted upon, because femininity 
and the characteristics of woman- 


hood are, in our patrilineal and . 


and male-directed society; still 
considered to be a kind of oppro- 
"brium, as illustrated by the use of 
words. like effeminate, womanish 
and-old woman; especially if these 
words are applied to a man! ` 
‘The truth is that man today re- 
presents the positive and the neu- 
 tral—that is to say male and the 
human: -being—whereas woman is 
only - the. negative, the female’ 
(Beauvoir, 1960:131) (Emphasis is 
_ by the present author to stress the 
ichange which is s taking place today 
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in the popular attitude towards 
womanhood, but which. is not yet 
comp]ete!).' This opinion, being an 
objective representation of, gene- 
rally held views on womanhood by 
a woman herself, can explain why 
southerners generally, and. espe- 
cially the young, energetic, men 
among them, react advérsely to 
comparisons of ‘The South’ with 
womanhood, or, in fact, with any- 
thing which recalls femininity. 


Male- Female Situation і = 


In view of _these susceptibilities, 
it is necessary to ask whether there 
are any objective, factual reasons 
at all which justify such identifi- 
cation or even camparison of the 
North-South with the male-female 
situations? Before ‘embarking 
upon the analysis of this tricky 
question, the two following conso- 
lations are offered to all southern- 
ers in all parts of thé northern 
hemisphere: 

Firstly: the term female pole, 
or aspect and quality, means as 
little identification with mani- 
fest, real, women, or even with 
contemporary womanhood, as 
the terms negative electricity (or 
magnetism) and atomic nucleus. 

Secondly: the economic and 
social, and even the political, 
position of women is fast chang- 
ing in all big-nation areas of the 
world today. This change is 
likely to ease public opinion con- 
cerning womanhood. It is bound 
to remove gradually the déroga- 
tory connotation which is now 
Still attached frequently to 
to womanhood and feminine 
characteristics. Already it is now 
possible to say that few other po- 
pular value judgments under- 
went so drastic a change during 
the past seventy-five years, as 
did those concerning’ woman- 
hood, although the process of 
women’s liberation and: rehabili- 
tation is not yet complete. 
Having clarified this sensitive 

point in our ‘discussion on: North- 
South polarization, we now proceed 
to consider the factual aspects’ of, 
and direct indications for, the as- 
sumed  north-male .and-‘south- 
female equation. { 3 

Apart from the psychological 
identification of the North with 
aggressiveness, manliness’ and 
strength which, as we have seen, is 


` 


implied .in popular "attitudes. АП. 
over the 


northern hemisphere, : 


there is also evidence for- the same x» 


north-and-male, ог. south-and- 
female, identification in mythology,. 
particularly, in- traditional world- . 


pictures over large areas, especial- . | 


in: South, - East 
Indonesia (Ehrenfels, 
Baumann, 1955; 138, 
Ehrenfels, 1959:2, 4-6). 


Asia and 
1957/B:294, 
349, 


ly 


etc." 


Another interesting expression óf- Я 


this identification is the reference 
to the North as the ‘upper’ and the 
South as the ‘lower’ location. This 


is not only an almost universal’ : 


.manner of speech over wide areas 


but, furthermore, impressively do- 
cumented by ‘the conventional’ 


arrangement of maps, charts and ~ 


globes where the North or north- 


pole is placed at the top and.thé * 
South, at the lower position, al- ` 


though no intrinsic: geographical 
or cartographic reasons demand 
such an arrangement (Ehrenfels, 
1959:6 auoting -Fordham, 1921: 405. 


41). 
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Other Links 


It is again true that no. йек” 
physiological or psychological fact 


warrants the further step of ійеп- -. 


tifying up with male апа dówh- 
with female. 
psychological atmosphere, such’ аз” 
prevailed (and in part still exists!) 


But іп Ше socio- . ` 


throughout the patrilineal, patriar- = i 


chal and male-dominated, social, 


systems of big-nation States during ~ ; 
the past two millennia, this very, 


identification has. іп. fact been 
stressed bv any and every con- 


Сай 


ceivable means from name inherit- .. 


ance (Ehrenfels, .1960/B, 
Ehrenfels, 1960/C:83, 
African and: European doublé- 


name patterns are being compar- ``: 


ed), or from expressions such. as 
'Mrs. Chairman', 


postures during the sexual union., 
The frame and context of this , 


discussion, do not permit the repe-.- 
tition of the reasons (Ehrenfels;. ~, 


1957:99) and complex, causating;- 
factors which I have elaborated 
elsewhere (Ehrenfels, 1961:8, 7) as 
leading to North- South polariza- 
tion phenomena ; ‘in... big-nation, 


_ areas. : ' 


to canonized, „ог . 
otherwise custom- directed, bódy- - 72 


сі:. a 
101 where-.- 


‘Suffice it to- say that. these pola- 27 


rization phenomena are unques-. 
tionably linked with, but --not’ 


' area polarization by itself. 


-internal mobility, 


` years 
wide spread only about five hun- 


+ - 


exclusively explainable by, climatic 
the ` 


differences. - Climaté - makes 
northern sub-regions on-the north- 


` ern hemisphere into: the harder, 
and the 'southern: sub-regions. into, 


the easier, more amenable environ- 
ment, but it does not necessitate 


second and indispensable.factor for 


_ the development of this socio- 


eultural phenomenon is the eased 


creased migration, ‘within _ the 
limits of each single big-nation 
area. ` It- is’. this, in ‘ combination 
with climatic influence, which pro- 
duces our big-nation area polari- 
zation phenomenon. 


Two ‘Aspects ; 

In the context of our. present 
discussion and its application to 
India. апа her future, two import- 
ant aspects have to be stressed: 


Firstly, North-South polariza- 
tion is universal in the twentieth 
century big-nation development, 
not confined to India, nor a local 
problem, understandable and 
solvable іп local terms: 


Secondly, | big-nation States 
made a comparatively late ap- 
pearance .in the history of 
mankind. 


Homo. sapiens is held .to have 


` 


-roamed this earth for about three 


quarters of a million years. Big- 
nation areas, like that of ancient 


` Egypt, made their first, tentative, 


appearance barely flve thousand 
ago. They became fairly 


dred years ago, with the consolida- 
tion of national’ States such as 
France, the United Kingdom, Rus- 
sia, etc., in Europe or their fewer, 
if larger, counterparts, the Mughal 


'-and Turkish empires in Asia and 


with -only China and Arabia, an- 
cient Rome and Persia as earlier 
precursors: i 


The first important lesson which 
we learn from these: observations 
in application to future Indian 
developments is universality; the 
second—the- comparative . youth -of 
the North-South problem; while 
the‘ third is the fact that North- 
South tensions: are neither neces- 
sarily linked . to, ‘nor explainable 
by, local manifestations ' ‘of the 
underlying. polarization . aspects 
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and thus in-- 


х State. 


stich :а5 - language,’ ‘religion, race, 


“économy or what historico- -dynas- 


tic traditions. provide. . Finally, 


-theré 18-а fourth important obser-. 
- vation 40 be. madé. 


This is the 
variability ‘of national reactions to 
the- phenomenon if, and: when, it 


“makes ts. appearance. 


Elsewhere I have- pointed out 
that in .some larger areas, as for 
instance that of the first and third 
German Empire, complete separa- 
tion of the South (Le, Austria) 
followed attempts at northern do-' 
mination, (Ehrenfels, 1957/C) while 
in. other areas, as for instance the 
U.S.A. during her Civil War, Russia 


. after her October Revolution or 
, Italy at the .end of the Second 


World. War, the- course of history 
went very nearly in the same way, 
yet stopped short of it for a variety 
of reasons (Ehrenfels, 1957/C). 


Today, India seems to show some 
symptoms of similar developments. 
These may, under adverse political 


circumstances,. be ‘precipitated by ` 


such trends as ‘Hindi Imperialism’ 
отса, narrow interpretation of na- 
tionalism, centred upon  Hindi- 


. speaking Uttar Pradesh and under 


the influence со? right-wing com- 
munalism. Under the ‘present 
leadership such dangers seem to be 
held in check, but the'anticipation 
of а -possible hardening of the 


- situation can not be dismissed as 


altogether unfounded. . 


Separate State 


-A perhaps understandable, but 
ill-advised, psychological .reaction 
to such fears is, on the other hand, 
the demand for an altogether se- 
parate and independent southern 
Apart from all other consi- 
derations, such a development 
would not be likely to bring-for- 
ward a real solution to .Indian 
problems; even in terms of North- 
South differences. The Indian 
South. is too heterogeneous in itself 
to build a strong, independent unit. - 


‘Probably it would soon be split up 


into further internal North-South 
polarizations, inevitably leading to 
internal partitions along southern 
linguistic lines of. demarcation, 
such as Telugu and Tamil or Ca- 
narese and Malayalam. 


- The only feasible way of solving 
the undoubted existence of North- 
South difficulties’ lies ‘neither in: 


‘of 
‘faced Squarely- as a socio-cultural 


i dényihg: or closing- one’s eyes to 


them, nor in going to the other. 


extreme .but, rather, 
carefully choosen, via: media, 


Such a^ compromise solution 
ean be found only if the problem 
North- South . polarization is 


reality.- The pecüliarities and.ge- 
neral applicability of North-South 
polarizations have to be seen, and 
treated, as-a new, complex, pheno- 


menon. They will play an im- . 


portant role in al big-nation 


through. а c 


development, and so, also, in India. А 
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Му: Country- ` 


The South ` 


THE unification of India has been 
the dream of kings and conquerors 
since the earliest times. Culture, 
religion and caste contributed to 


M 


a common outlook on life bringing 


the far-flung peoples of the sub- 
continent together regardless of 
geographical barriers. In fact, 
Sacred mountains and holy rivers 
formed part of the cultural mosaie 
of Indian society. The seven rivers 
—Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sara- 
swati, Narbada, Sindhu and Kavery 
— were considered sacred and 
watered the' whole of the subcon- 
tinent. The snowy and majestic 
Himalayas were the abode of the 
gods, held in awe even by those 
who lived in the remote, sultry 
South. ' 

The Hindu Pantheon and the 
myths and legends of this ancient 
land were common to all. The 
way of life was traditional, 
and the rigid caste system do- 
minated society from Kashmir 
to Kanya Kumari. Sanskrit was 
the language of the ‘elite, though 
Buddha and Mahavir made use of 
Pali and Armagadhi to reach the 
people. The religious texts in the 
country were widely known, and 
at a later time, the verses of Tulsi- 
das and Kabir were familiar to 
people separated by vast distances. 
Thus by the 13th century:a consi- 
derable portion of India was uni- 
fied linguistically, in the sense 
that various dialects grew up with 
different shades of meaning but a 
common parentage. 

The conception of a Nation State 
is a modern development. But faint 
glimmerings of а móve towards 
some kind of unity are seen in the 
time of Asoka whose contribution 
to Indian culture is unique. He 
sent his religious embassies not 
only to the monarchs of distant 


Dream of unity 


Sadath A6 Khan 


Syria, Egypt and Macedonia, but 
nearer home to South India and 
Ceylon. The great Emperor select- 
ed his own brother, Mahendra, for 
this diplomatic mission. The Prince, 
who™had been ordained a monk’ 
before setting out on his travels, 


succeeded іп converting the King - 


of Ceylon to the Noble Eight Fold 
Path. 

The second mission was headed 
by Asoka’s sister, Sanghamitra who 


took a branch of the sacred Bo 


Tree to Ceylon. ‘The missions of 
King Asoka are amongst the great- 
est civilising influences in world 
history...’ They were also a great 
unifying factor in knitting the peo- 
ple of the Empire close ‘together; 


because Asoka had inherited a vast_ 


Empire from his ancestors which 


comprised Afghanistan, as far as. | 


the Hindu Kush; Baluchistan and 


Makran, Sind, Cutch; the Swat - 
Valley, with adjoining tribal terri- . 


tories, Kashmir, Nepal, and the. 
whole or India proper excepting 


Assam, as far south as the north- . 


ern districts of Mysore and part o 
North-West Madras. 

However, Asoka did not attempt 
to bring under his domain the in- 
dependent kingdoms of the South. 
But his relations with these king- 
doms were cordial and friendly. 
Even, though the Mauryan Empire 
held together for nearly a hund- 
red years after Asoka’s death, no 
great ruler emerged from this dy- 
nasty to-further the process of 
unification. 

The history of India is littered 
with the wreckage of Empires. Em- 
peror succeeds Emperor, dynasties 


follow each other, great religious 


movements  . deeply influence 
thought and behaviour, flowering 


into profoundly moving expres-’ 


sions of art, sculpture and music. 


^ 
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The continuity of Indian civilisa- 


tion, its power of assimilation and 


its capacity for survival are a truly 


remarkable phenomenon of his- 
tory. In the midst of strife and 
battle, and iconoclastic invasions 
from the North, the life of the 
people remained unchanged from 
the days of antiquity and the vil- 
lage communities carried on re- 
gardless of the turmoil all around 
them. A’ certain gift ‘for adjust- 
ment, unique in history, saved the 
Indian civilisation from the fate of 


' Babylon, Assyria, Greece and 
Rome. 
‘Some dream of unity, says 


Prime Minister Nehru, ‘has occu- 
pied the mind of India since the 
dawn of civilisation. While the 
Mauryan and Gupta empires had 
unified. huge areas of North and 
North-West India, equally 'great 
empires flourished in Peninsular 
India. These ‘national monarchies’ 
as Sardar Panikkar calls them, re- 
mained intact until the invasion of 
South India by Alauddin КІ. 
Therefore, the ideal of Bharat 
Varsh, as one country, remained 
deeply imbued in the Hindu mind 
throughout, the tumultous сеп- 
turies. А 
"Indianisation' < 
In times of decadence, and great 
material prosperity which  begot 
love of luxury and sloth, . these 
ideas became blurred or partly 
forgotten but never totally aban- 
doned. In fact, the Islamic inva- 
sion of India, and the chequered 
career of the Delhi kingdoms which 
rose and fell like temperature 
charts, gave a new fillip to the ideal 
of oneness of the people and the 
sanctity of the country. The Mus- 
lim rulers themselves were being 
infected with it. The process of 
‘Indianisation’ was afoot in the 
Muslim kingdoms of Bengal; Guja- 
rat, Jaunpur and Malva. So much 
so that when Babar arrived in In- 
dia, his observant eye marked ‘the 
Hindustani ways’ of the Muslim 
nobility. The synthesis of Hindu 
and Muslim cultures was already 
taking place, and the interming- 
ling of the two races had begun. 


The problem of Indian political . 


unification, apart from cultural and 
religious, had troubled the sleep 
of many. а sagacious monarch. 


There was no magic formula for 
the achievement of this “ideal. 
When the Muslims arrived in India, 
they did not come to this country 
as. birds of prey or passage. They 
settled down in India and became 


part of the country and its people, 


They brought fresh. vigour to -a 
moribund and decadent society, 
and were in turn affected by the 
grace and charm of India. 


Indo-Muslim Synthesis 


Indeed; the -Indo-Muslim cultural 


synthesis is one of the great events 
of history. In architecture, paint- 
ing, music, the art of living illus- 
trated in such things as cookery 
and the laying out of gardens, in 
dress and modes of conduct, in 
every,sphere of life and work, the 
Muslim element mingled. creative- 
ly and harmoniously with, the 
indigenous Hindu trends. The Taj 
Mahal and the Moti Masjid, Huma- 
yun's Tomb and the mausoleums 
and mosques of places so far apart 
as Jaipur and Bijapur, Gaur and 
Ahmedabad, illustrate a happy 
fusion of cultures that is fairly 
unique, 


It is perhaps unfair to judge the 
tumult and strife of those days in 
terms of Hindu versus Muslim even 
though this was true to some ex- 
tent. Soon political, rather than 
religious, considerations became 
paramount in the affairs of the 
State. Thus, even in the early days 
of the Muslim advent, we find 
Mahmud’s son Masood entrusting 
his general Tilak with the task of 
punishing refractory Muslim no- 
bles. The lower ranks of the civil 
Service were manned by the ‘Indus’, 
the -tillers of the land remained at 
their farms, and the zamindars 
were not dislodged. The invaders 
were incapable of undertaking 
these duties even if they had 
wished. Therefore, it was inevit- 
able that both Hindu and Muslim 
should -work together in the inte- 
rests of a common aim. 


Alauddin Khilji, whose reign is 
rich in cruelty, was perhaps the 
first Indian potentate to think in 
terms of the political unification 
of the country. Although greedy 
and lustful, Alauddin was a man 
of vision. He had learnt his les- 
sons in the hard school of political 


intrigue, and experience had 


taught him the value of a strong 


central government. After having 
subdued the North, he brought the 
whole of South India under his 
sway. He arranged dynastic mar- 
rlages with Hindu princesses of 
ancient lineage and at one time 
toyed with the idea of establishing 
‘a new religion and a new creed, 
to that extent Somewhat anticipat- 
ing Akbar.  Self-willed .and^suspi- 
eious by nature, the Sultan would 
brook no rival, not even the great 
Khalifa of Baghdad. His concep- 
tion of sovereignty was strangely 
modern. He was the first monarch 
to dispense with the advice of the 
Ulemas thus separating the func- 
tion of the orthodox religion from 
that of the State. For him politics 
and religion were two different 
things and he would not tolerate 
the supremacy of the ecclesiastic 
court over the State. He said: ‘I 
do not know whether this is law- 
ful or unlawful; whatever I think 
good for the State, or suitable for 
the emergency, that I decree’, 


Alauddin’s Policies 


In his.time, repeated Mongol in- 
cursions were suppressed and the 
invaders driven out in disgrace. Al- 
though untutored, he had ‘given 
serious thought to the problems of 
government. Believing that, among 
other evils, an abundance of wealth 
‘engenders evil and strife, and 
brings forth pride and disloyalty,’ 
he attacked the institution of pri- 
vate property. He was also the 
first to start some kind of State 
trading in foodgrains! There were 
royal granaries in the city of Delhi 
so that in times of scarcity the 


“Бі бал” grain could be bought by 


the people. Alauddin was kept in- 
formed of the trends in the grain | 
market by his informers. The mer- 
chants were compelled to register 
their names, and the shopkeepers 
prevented from using short weights 
because ‘the equivalent of the de-' 
ficiency was to be cut out from 
their flesh’. Thus, there was the 
whole paraphernalia of a highly 
centralised imperial government 
with its spies, tax collectors, a 
strong army and an efficient ad- 
ministration. ` ` 


It was an age of cruelty and 
violence no less than our own. 
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Ruthlessness, when it is necessary, 


.is perhaps an essential attribute of 
.statesmanship. In 
‘Alauddin, was over-zealous but he. 


this respect 


had succeeded in unifying India 


. politically at a time when foreign 


invasions were frequent :and: inter- 


. necine wars common. Ít is through 


fear rather than through ‘love that 


- governments are obeyed and res- 


pected. e Bt» 


, ‘Out of the: Ма -Mughal соп-. 


flict came forth. Sher Shah who; 
along with Babar and Akbar. the 
Great, is a fascinating figure in 
history.- Less of an autocrat - than 
Alauddin Khilji,. ‘he ‘attempted to 
find an empire broadly - based on 
the péople’s will’ Sher 
groped, for. unity through far- 
reaching administrative reforms 


. which led the unification of the 


zin strong, 


WN 


Ел 


' vast territories under his rule. He 


was the first Muslim king to think 
seriously of the welfare of "his peo- 
ple; and to translate his ideas into 
action. His revenue system, ' cur- 
rency and tariff reforms, improve- 
ment of communications, and the 
reorganisation . of the .police and 


` legal. cadres, were calculated. to 


improve. the general. economic 


condition of the. nene 


^ 


Broad- Minded Sher Shah 


` Sher Shah was astonishingiy 
broad- minded in his approach to 
politics and the day-to-day prob- 
lems of. government. He freely em- 
ployed Hindus in important offices 


«0f the State, one of his trusted 


generals being Brahmajit Gaur. By 


. all standards he was a modern ru- 


ler: Ап ‘Medieval ‘India. All his acti- 


. vities were. directed towards the. 
building of a National State which 


would be firmly based опса closely 
knit administration, efficient and 
though liberal, just and 
merciful Such a government was 
bound to draw: its strength and 


support from the masses of the. 
"people. 


Only after 5 years of rule, 
Sher Shah was killed accidentally 


. in-May 1545, . 


Sher Shah's life ‘and work -are of 


“abiding” interest because. he had an- 
ticipated' Akbar’ в policy. of welding. 
“Iridia--into’ a nation, and encour- 


aging the centripetal forces in the 
country to come together under 
one flag. His reformist policies 


were followed long after his death 


Shah * 


„unique. 


` Cessors, 


by the enlightened Mughal rulers 
in India, 


Akbar the Great 

Apart only from Asoka, Akbar is 
the one figure in the role of royal- 
ty whose fame is certain to remain 
ündimmed—' Whatever record leaps 
to light, he never shall be shamed.’ 
And this great Mughal was indeed 
of such a calibre that when he is 
described (as іп Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Discovery of India) as the 
father of Indian nationalism, it is 


an exaggeration, no doubt, but an 


exaggeration of a truth. 


Nationalism, properly so called, . 


was a far cry in those day. Can 
nationalism be dated earlier than 
the three partitions of Poland in 
the late eighteenth century or the 
Great French Revolution of 1789? 
In any case, pre-industral society 
was hardly fruitful soil for the 


growth of nationalism in the cor-. 


rect sense of the word, but Akbar, 
while pre-eminently a man of ac- 
tion, saw visions and. dreamt 
dreams of a unified India where 
neither religion nor language was a 
barrier to the synthesis that ‘was 
of the essence of civilisation. His 
‘Din Ilah?’ may have been a gran- 
diose and pathetic failure, but the 
farsightedness with which he forg- 
ed links of friendship and solida- 
rity between Hindu and Muslim 
gave the Empire a quality that is 
What Abul Fazl describes 
in Ain-i-Akbari and ,Akbarnama, 
refers not only to the massive 
structure of the State in his time, 


` but also its spiritual quality of 


strength in unity. 

That much maligned of his suc- 
Aurangzeb, deserves, one 
should say in fairness, absolution 
from obloquy in great many res- 
pects—he was a simple and indus- 
trious practitioner of the craft of 
kingship, single-minded and, in his 
own way, idealistic, and always 
very conscious of the need of keep- 
ing the central government of the 
Empire powerful and respected. 
The defects of his very - qualities, 


however, led him to a certain kind. 


of fanaticism which, without per- 
haps his knowing it, played havoc 


with his statesmanship. The re- 


sults are familiar; his successors 
were puny men—the Mughal scep- 
tre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by -weaker 


hands—but -Aurangzeb had more ` 


than sown the’ seeds of disruption. 
in the State by forgetting the va- . 


lue of the magnanimous policies `. 


adopted by Akbar towards such іп- . 


trepid opponents as the Rajputs. 


The decline and fall of the Mu- 4 


ghal, Empire 


by any means redeem. The British, , 
after slipping | _absentmindedly, as. 


Seeley has put it, into power in +" 
India, had the good'fortune of håv- - 
ing as their leaders here some .of - 


the. most capable men their, race 


has produced—Clive , and agir E 
Hastings, Wellesley, Cornwallis апа” 


William Bentinck, Between. them, 


they possessed ‚а fund -of intelli < Ai 


gence and guile that deseryes to be 


acknowledged | even by those wha М2 


suffered іп the British India те- 
gime. And'even.as, with.ad hoc 


. accretions to their strength in In: 


dia, the British Empire .emerged, 
the stress which was laid on’ the 


unified direction of the administra: 


tion is remarkable. 


British, Policy 

Warren Hastings, .as the “fist 
Governor General, had more than ` 
his pocketful of worries and hosti-^ 


lities, but slowly and, surely ithe - 


position of the Governor General 
became paramount. ‘Indian Princes, 
with a lineage sometimes extend- 
ing to much béfore the Norman 


‘conquest of. Britain, came to be. 
subordinated to the central British : 


authority, and when they. were. 


given a certain measure of ple-. 


turesque but not very effective 
autonomy, it was not a negation' 'of- 
the central authority but was’ on. 
the contrary intended to ensure - 
that the Native States, ehecker- 
boarding the Indian scene, would _ 


be fortresses of'loyalty to Britain қ 


and hindrances to ‘the unification 
of the ‘popular forces п, the 
country. . 

The British ,conquest of this. 
country was. facilitated by. the fact 
that the Industrial Revolution. had 


already come to Britain and was 


assisted largely by the treasure 
that was. taken off to Britain from 
India. The economie and military. 
weapons at Britain’s ‘disposal’ were 
thus incomparably more potent ` 
than what Indiahs „could hope for. 
After the. conquest, when the: Bri 
tish settled down to consolidation, ' 


is. а sordid Story. : 
which. the British advent did" not. 


+ 


\ 


they. put шр railways. and ‘tele--- 


\ 
к 


ИЕР 
‘ 
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у 


a 


* 


ће very. dominance of а foreign .. 


“A. 


. —and. made" ‘sure “that ` "militaty- x 


Tensions today 


1 


North-West" frontier. 


. ‘provincial ‘pulls and prejudices. Іп.” 


БАСЫ ыда * NE. 


- gaphs— devices unknown’ ‘to Akbar 


. movements, particularly in: disturb- 
ed regions like the North- -West 


- frontier could- -be quick ånd- effec- d 


tive. area OE 


' For; administrative! reasons; CE К ME 


огей linguistic ` zones; the Ben- 
gal. Presidency once controlled the 
entire region from Burma to the 
Since Eng- 
lish’ was. the "official language, 
equally. alien to all parts of India, 
7165 imposition. was. accepted: as the 
inevitable . concommitant- of the 
new. dispensation. But. there is wis- 
dom and truth in the ancient adage 
that. out of evil cometh good, and 


. power created, in time, conditions 
for the “emergence of a -national 
movement whose. history is too 
‘large a subject to be treated here. 


- It has been natural that free 


. India wishes all her languages ‘to’ 


grow and. Аһе people in different re- 
gions to” participate democratically 


in the administration, which ‘can - 


only be ‘through the medium of 
their- own" languages. But "while 


this is remembered, -one shouid also : 


not forget, that the larger interest 
of the-entire country. must never 
bé ‘ignored, that "espécially in. a 
: planned economy with a socialist 
‘objective’ the march together 
Should not be impeded by petty 


preceding epochs, these ` pulls 
“апа prejudices prevented materia- 
` lisation in’ India of lasting political 


, and - ‘administrative unity, in spite 


of the cultural kinship that has 
always: ‘bound: together our differ- 
ent’ ‘linguistic: and other ünits. i 


. Today, in the industrial period, 


`: the danger is 'also there. We- can- 


құр | not have part of India pulling in 


voc 


. differént directions. The partition 
of 1947 has been bad enough. But 


“1686 us‘not add to the’ ugly heritage 


. of problems and pinpricks. it has 


- centre has dashed the bright lamps : 


' left us. When. the lesson of In- 
dian: history, indubitably, is that 
“weakness (and failure)’ at the 


~of ` 'hope- and “fulfilment lit- by 
“Asoka бі "Akbar, let; us -beware-.and 
take ‘special care that. we do not, 
` by our ‘own: slapses, 


- unified - India. Which: we wish. to "see 


‚ going forward from: victory to "viec. 


tory over the. forces. of reaction; ^ 
sod VT OT е 1 


weaken ` the г S 
. Structure -and: the quality ‘of the: 


SM + 
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RECENT. events” in' Assain Daye- 
come as a rude reminder that below 


` the surface of things there are 


tensions in our country which, : 
even if they. seem ‘inexplicable in 
reasonable terms, might cause the 
most extraordinary and réprehen-, 
sible events. Few: “could have 
thought that: the: Assamese, ‘who 
are so near the. Bengali, geographi- 
cally and otherwise, could feel so . 
demented about the presence іп”. 
Assam‘ of people whom, in strange 
perversity. of emotion, they des- 
cribed as aliens in their midst. The 
earlier Assam catastrophe - ‘and: 
subsequent developménts ‘are, in- . 
-deed, a shocking eyé-opener.,: In 
our body politic, there are distem- 


` pers which, must; in good time, be 


properly diagnosed and cured; or 
‘disasters might take place. ^ _ 
The North-South problem. ‘in. In- 
dia has been “rightly ‘posed’ with 
detachment and, at the same time, 
a certain urgency. We (сап ignore 
it only ‘at our ‘peril. .No doubt, it 
is not by any means an insoluble 
dichotomy. But we can not..and 
should not, wish-fulfilling: fashion, 
turn а blind -eye towards it,^- The `. 


EE movement for secession from India, ! 


ў Xédress the balance. Qf -the-earth. 


which іп а soméwhat: ' thoughtléss , 
way has grown ‘to be Widespread ' 
in Tamilnàd,. needs, of course, to. 
be resisted. But’ the: motivations. 
behind this most unfortunate ' move 
call out for understanding. Without i 
such understanding, the' “initegrity - jiy 
of -our already - shrunken” cõùntry 
may be in peril. LES . 

‚1% is interesting to. hote x later. 
Tamil tradition a ‘beautiful legend. , 
which was set. forth in. ordér. to ač > 
count for the ‘southerly’ march' of. 
the sage Agastya, whose- name із: 
associated, most of. all,’ with. the. 
work. of the. synthesis "that ‘has - 
linked the South of India. with the 
North. In that legend -it was :stat- 
ed that; on the oceasion.of.Sivg's ` 
‚ marriage with. Parvati, Agastya had ` 
to. be sent to. the South. in: order to 


which had been rudely disturbed 
by the assemblage of-all the gods 
and sages in the North! If a simi- 
lar imbalance, though for very 
much more mundane reasons, has 
taken’ place in India as a whole, 
appropriate steps, surely, should be 
conceived and adopted. 

In the widest sense of the term, 
Dakshina (the Deccan) represents 
India south. of the Vindhyas, but 
it is the four present States of 
Andhra, Madras, Mysore and 
Kerala which make up the real 
South, the peninsular entity 
which finds reasons to demarcate 
itself 
North. In the languages, litera- 
tures and institutions of this 
southern region, there has surviv- 
ed much more of pre-Aryan India 
than anywhere else. The history 
of this region is an integral, and 
by no means the less interesting 
and important, part of the history 
of India, but, it has also a certain 
uniqueness. 2 


History 

However, it is a pity that histo- 
ries of India have had their atten- 
tion directed primarily to the 
North, so much, indeed, that Vin- 
cent A. Smith once remarked: 
‘Hitherto most historians of an- 
cient India have written as if the 
South did not exist’. Since then, 
the situation has, no doubt, chang- 
ed a great deal for the better. 
. It is also to be remembered that 
while, as Sundaram Pillai once ob- 
served, ‘the scientific historian of 
India ought to begin his study with 
the basin of the Krishna, of the 
Kaveri, of the Vaigai, rather than 
with the Gangetic plain, as has 


been now long, too long, the fa-' 


shion’, it was the same southern 

- scholar who did not hesitate to 
add: ‘Even here, the process of 
Aryanisation has gone indeed too 
far to leave it easy for the histo- 
rian to distinguish the native warp 
from the foreign woof. But if 
there is any chance anywhere of 
such successful disentanglement 
it is in the South; and the far- 
ther south we go, the larger does 
the chance grow.’ 

This is not the place to go 
Into detail over the stupendous 
achievement of the South in, for 
example, the versatile and proli- 
fic Pandya-Pallava period, or the 
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rather sharply from the 


age of the imperial Cholas. There 
are few royal heroes in history to 
compare with the Pallava Mahen- 
dravarman, aptly styled ‘Vichitra- 
chitta’ (the man with the 
wonderful mind), or the Chola 
Rajaraja who built the Great 
Temple of Tanjore, and his son 
Rajendra Chola who set up its 
replica in Trichinopoly district, 
at Gangaikonda-Cholapuram. 


This latter, ‘the town of the 
Chola who took the Ganga’, was 
not only a glorious advertisement 
of the new power of South India 
to the rest of the country, but also 
an acknowledgement that no less 
than the Kaveri, and perhaps 
even more, there was felt in the 
South the sanctity of the Ganga, 
first among the country’s seven 
holy rivers—for a principal object 
of the Chola expedition was to 
fetch- the waters of the Ganga in 
enormous receptacles to the far 
south. The fundamental unity of 


India, despite her infinite and 
sometimes jarring variety, was 
then impressively and  pictur- 


esquely highlighted. 


To develop the unity, and at the 
same time to recognise, and in its 
own legitimate sphere to foster, 
the variety is the task of Indian 
statesmanship. To remember that 
North and South have, in-spite of 
divergencies, engaged throughout 
our history im creative collabora- 
tion to set up and enrich the fab- 
ric of Indian civilisation, and to 
make sure that fissiparous tenden- 
cies, fed on real and supposed 
grievances, do not queer the pitch 
of our work in the future, is the 
twin task that confronts us with 
every urgency. 


Non-Brahmin Upsurge 


It will be the height of insensi- 
tivity and of folly—qualities often, 
unhappily, displayed by the 
generality of Brahmins in the 
South—to ignore the significance 
and power of the non-Brahmin 
upsurge represented by the late Dr 
T.M. Nair, or by that paradoxical 
but vibrant personality, E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker, or the move- 
ments known today as the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) and 
the Tamil National Party (TNP) 
If the Justice Party of former days 
was rather too moderate for our 


then political taste, surely it is only 
fair to remember the stupendous 
Social contribution of the ‘self- 
respect?’ movement which, 
celebrated home of orthodoxy, has 
sought, with conspicuous success, to 


. break the barriers of -caste-and to 


free masses of people from the re- 


quirement of heavy doses of rell- ' 


gious and ritualistic ѕорогійсѕ. . - 


If the DMK and others today 
Speak sometimes in a manner which 
suggests repudiation of India’s cul- 
tural unity, and if they even occa- 
sionally go further and call for 
a Tamil break-away from India, 
that should not blind us to the fac- 
tors which have caused a sort of 
emotional mobilisation even behind 
obviously exaggerated, and to ‘that 
extent vitiated, formulations that 
bode no good to the country as a 
whole. 


Unknown Facts 


Not many are aware that in 1957, 
the centenary of the Great Rebel- 


lion of 1857, the Government of, 
longish -film . 


India prepared a 
documentary on the history of our 
freedom movement, but that on 
protest from the representatives of 
the South, whose contribution to 
the struggle was obviously low- 
lighted, the film had to be with- 
drawn from circulation and has not, 
been re-made yet. Few also know, 
what South Indian mémbers of 


Parlament often talk about, that in ` 


the Central Hall of Parliament, 
among the portraits of' national 
leaders, there is not one single re- 
presentation of the South, unless 
Sarojini Naidu, born a Bengali and 


married to an. Andhra, might be: 


thought of as a southerner. These 
are perhaps trivial matters, 
they are a kind of pointer, and in 
certain contexts, they purt. south- 
ern sensibility. 4 


E. V. K. Sampath, “who has now 


broken away from, the DMK · to 
form the Tamil National Party, 
spoke last year in Parliament on 


the Third Plan, and eloquently de- . 


monstrated how neglect of. South 
India, conspicuous in British times, 
continues in, the set-up of Inde- 
pendence. There is no doubt that 
railway development in the South 
lags far behind that in the North 
—this may have its geo-economic 
explanation, but the fact rankles. 


in the . 


but. . 


The railway administration usually | 


replies that new: lines are built in 
regions where large- -scale industrial 
development is planned, and that 
for a variety of reasons the num- 


ber of such. schemes in the South. 


is comparatively low. 
There is no answer, 


ing sarcasm, point out the peculiar 
dilemma: no railway lines in the 
absence of industrial development 
schemes; no industrial development 
schemes in the absence of railway 
line facilities! The - Sarcasm  be- 
‘comes the more telling when it is 
recalled that except for the Quilon- 
“Ernakulam link in Kerala during 
the First Plan period, no new rail- 


way line in the South has been 


taken up in -the Second Plan and 
none is yet promised for the Third 
, Plan period. 

There does not appear to be a 
tenable,answer when South Indian 
Spokesmen aver that, in spite of 
repeated official avowals, there is 
no provision in the Third Plan for 
the promised development of Tuti- 
corin and Mangalore as all-weather 
ports, How to justify the position 
that out'of 156 crores.and 16 lakhs 
of rupees spent on new railway 
lines and electrification during the 
Second Plan period, the share of 
the Southern’ Railway was only 92 
lakhs of.rupees—that is, as E. V. 
K. Sampath angrily calculated, just 
two-third of one per cent of the 
total expenditure? 


Location of Projects 


Government can опу “Һит ana- 


haw.when it is pointed out that in 
spite of the promise that every 
State would have at least one fer- 
tiliser factory in its area, Andhra 
which is noted for its food pro- 
duction does not see speedy steps 
being taken for the establishment 
of one such factory in its territory. 
Why.is it that, over the question 


of the second shipyard in Cochin,. 


there is procrastination, and worse, 
when quite apart from the need 


for such construction, the suitabi- 


- lity of the.site is undoubted? 

Is it surprising that the South 
should feel some distress over the 
fact that in spite of implied official 


assurances that’ Tamilnad might: 


have a nuclear power plant, Ma- 
harashtra which already has a re- 
actor would have an atomic power 


however, - 
when South Indians, with wither--- 


plant in the near future? “When it 


is recalled that the South lacks 


coal, and lignite till now is expen- | 
< sive, perhaps a gesture in this 


direction would have been. appre- 
ciated. That ‘gesture, unfortu- 
nately, never came. 

Indeed, it is not ,for nothing 
that there has been so much inten- 
sity, of feeling in‘ the South in re- 
gard to what was feared to be the 
imposition of Hindi. If there was 
any single symbol of northern he- 
gemony, it ‘was Hindi,. and the 
South, almost to a man, resisted. 


‘The lesson of this resistance has 


to-be learnt, but it does not seem 
to have been done so far. 


Emotional "Integration 

It is time there was a realisation 
that spiritual and cultural unity, 
which indeed is a shining fact of 
Indian life, is not, however, 
enough. Political unity requires 


emotional integration which can, 


not be posited principally upon 
factors of cultural and- spiritual 
affinity. The economic advance of 
the South; bringing, sensibly, here 
and now, signs of an improvement 


“іп the people's standard of living, 


is absolutely indispensable ‘to emo- 
tional integration. 


In our past, Kashi and Kanchi 
have béen equally venerated, the 
waters of the Ganga and the 
Kaveri have been equally cherished, 
but that effulgent phenomenon did 
not mean ‘political unity — a 
Pushyabhuti and a Pallava fought, 


just as the Chola and the Pala did 


in a later day. If today there is 
real wisdom and genuine states- 
manship, if along with the foster- 
ing of cultural contact there is 
special attention paid to the eco- 
nomic ‘needs of the South, the pre- 
sent tension, which is potentially 
dangerous, can very well be ‘solved. 


“Let the- unity of our emerald 
country, stretched beautifully from 
the Himalayas to the sea, be built 
on the unbreakable foundations of 
mutual friendship, respect and 
advantage. In the dim past, 
Agastya .redressed the balance, 
which was disturbed, between 
North and South. Let us try to be 
worthy of our forbears- and build, 


if we'can, a wonderful house where, 


there will be many mansions but 
with a unity of their own, 
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AS substantial a thesis can be mde 
on the differences between North 
and South as on those between 


' East and West. North and South 


on the surfáce of the globe as a 
whole, as well as in each country, 
have faced each other in difference 
if not in opposition. The South has 
within the time of recorded history 
experienced’ a milder, warmer 
climate and has preceded the North 
in civilisation and culture, in agri- 
culture, the manual and the fine 
arts, in literature, in religion. 
This is proved by the history of 
Asia, or Europe, or America, or even 
Africa. It is proved in the history 
of each country, from England to 
China, in France, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Russia, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, and also іп the U:S.A. 
It is from the South in each con- 
tinent and each country that 
civilisation and culture have gone 
to the North—as the sap in a tree 
rises from the rocts to the trunk 
and the branches and the leaves. 
From the North have come 
conquest, power, unification, em- 
pire. Here again, climate and soil 
may have had much to do with the 
processes of history. Cold, the long 
winters, infertility of soil, may 


have led the peoples from the 


North to descend to the South and 
by superior physical power gather 
to themselves the fruits of civilisa- 
tion and culture and the arts 
which their relatively unfavourable 
climate and soil could not give 
them. These historical. facts are 
repeated in India. 

Not only geologically, but histo- 


rically, the South is the more an- 


cient part of India. The peoples 
of the South have been compre- 
hensively described as Dravidians. 
Wnether they were autochthonous 
or settlers from the North-West or 
North-East they were in situ and 
in possession when the Aryans des- 
cended on them. The Mahabharata 


and ће Ramayana.nave references, 


to their civilisation and culture— 
to their cities, their palaces (like 


ae 


life. 


Certain religious ceremoniés cur- 


that of Ravana), their luxurious p 


rent even today testify ‘to their. | 


rulership in antiquity. At Tiruva- ` 


rur, in the district of Tanjore, the 
headman of the Paraiyans (the pa^ 


riahs of modern times) is mounted ~ 
on the elephant with: an image of i 
Siva at the time of the god's fes- E 


tival and carries the chowri, show- 


ing that the Dravidian people were: 


the rulers of these parts—an anti- 
quity which precedes the founda- 
tion of the historical dynasties of 
the Cholas and the Pandyas, The 
Tolkapprian, . even if it dates 


back only то the 1st century B.C. 


or the 1st century A.D. must On 
account of its systematic, scientific, 
developed character have been pre- 


ceded by centuries of literary de- .. 


velopment. The Dravidian temple 
in its.maturity marks the fulfil- 
ment of an ancient culture. | 


The marriage of Aryan and Dra- . 


vidian civilisations and culture 
shows that the difference between 


the North and the South need not, 


be great or lasting. What has hap- 
pened betwsen North and South in 
India has happened between North 


` 


and South elsewhere. In England, 


the agriculture of the- South has. 


been married to the industry of 


the North; in France, the civilisa- 


tion of the South: derived from, 
Rome has been brought under the. 


power апа government of the 


North; the southern States of Ger- d 


many have contributed- largely to 


the cultural progress of Germany, | 


and the union of North and South,- ' 7 


achieved only in recent times, has 
contributed “to the. strength. of 
modern Germany; this has hap- 


pened also in Italy; and in the | 
U.S.A., a civil war was waged to, 
confirm tbe federal unity of- the . 


country and permit its further Ras 
velopment. | 


The ега of what is sometimes. 


described as ‘reconciliation’ and ‘re- 
construction’, which followed the 


end of the Civil War in the U.S.A.,, 


у 


shows in certain respects how the 


differences between North and 
South and the consequent mutual 
fears and suspicions may be 


smoothed out in India. Apart from 
the treatment of.the slaves in ‘the 
southern States, which would have 
no relevance to circumstances else- 
where, the Federal Government 
from 1867 onwards, despite consi- 
derable bitterness and suspicion, 
did attempt to implement a pro- 
gramme of economic reconstruc- 
tion in the South. Ап extensive 
plan for the building of roads and 
bridges was carried out; the great 
plantations were split into smaller 
holdings; attempts were made to 
to assure .the prosperity of the 


farmers, including  emancipated 
negroes. 
In the U.S.A. 


By 1880, the old area of cotton 
production was regained, and by 
1900 the pre-Civil War figures 
were more than doubled. A textile 
industry was established in the 
South which had not known it be- 
fore, and by 1900 it possessed about 
2 million spindles and was begin- 
ning to challenge New England's 
positlon in the home market. The 
tobacco industry was also expanded 
in North Carolina and Virginia. 
The discovery of coal and iron de- 
posits in Tennessee and Alabama 
led to the foundation of an iron 
industry in the South. But it has 
been noted by an American writer! 
that ‘a price the South pays for its 
progressive industrialisation is in- 
creasing servitude to northern ca- 
pital’; the great financial houses of 
New York city control most of the 
region’s strategic industries. 


While the southern industries, 
owned and controlled by outsiders, 
include the region’s railroads, its 
coalfields, its iron resources and its 
electric power, gas and oil resour- 
ces, manufacture in the South is 
confined mainly to the elementary 
processes. The South fabricates its 
-own cast-iron pipes, steel rods, 
bridges and oils but not its hard- 
ware, locomotives and automobiles. 
This disparity between the North 
and the South has, however, been 
reduced by the industrial develop- 





1 F. B. Simkins, in a paper entitled 
‘Regionalism in America’, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1951. 


nients of the "Roosevelt-Truman 
administration during and after 
the last war. Indeed, it is even 
believed by: some U.S. economists 
that the levying of huge federal 
income taxes according to the abi- 
Hty to pay, and the expenditure 
or their revenues according to the 
degree of human need, mean a 
shift of investment from the weal- 
thier North to the poorer South. 


Italian Example 

Another example for India to 
follow, and one more witbin her 
capacity to follow, is Italy. Here, 
the South is much more depressed 
than it was in the U.S.A., or even 
in India. We need not go into the 
historical causes of the neglect of 
the South by the governments of 
the Risorgimento. They were busy 
with the parliamentary processes 
of democratic liberalism and 'con- 
cerned with the operations of 
economic laissez-faire. The North, 
on account of its natural resources 
and its adventurous industrialists, 
forged ahead. 

With the departure of the King 
of Naples from the capital of the 
kingdom, the importance of Naples 
as the financial and marketing 
centre of southern Italy and Sicily 
declined and with it all hope of at- 
tracting capital to build railways 
and industries in the South. The 
handicrafts of southern Italy could 
not compete with the factory- 
made goods of the North, the ex- 
ploitation of the forest and mineral 
resources of the South fell into the 
hands of northerners with political 
influence who, according to Pro- 
fessor Colin Clark2, did not make 
use of them as they might have 
done to develop local industry and 
employment. Thus the ‘outstand- 
ing poverty and unemployment’ of 
southern Italy is accounted for. 

Even the fascist regime did no- 
thing to improve conditions in 
the South. In the new Italy of the 
Christian Democratic Front, al- 
though the North is maintaining 
its industrial pre-eminence, the 
discrepancy between North and 
South is gradually being narrow- 
ed. Industrialists from the North 


are, for various reasons, establish-. 


ing their new plants in the South. 
The economic programmes of the 





2 In an article іп” the ‘Tablet’, Oc- 
tober 26, 1957. 


ruling party in Italy also provide 
for the splitting up of the huge 
landed estates in southern Italy 
into small. peasant proprietorships. 
The latest’ of these plans provides 


.for a 10 years’ economic develop- 


ment programme aiming at finding 
4,000,000 new jobs in Italy by 1965, 


.to balance the Italian economy 


and to raise the standard of living 
jn southern Italy. 

Similar plans and programmes 
for the economie development of 
the South are necessary here in 
India. For here also dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent have been rife 
for the past 10 years, at least in 
regard to the industrial treatment 
of the South by the North—so 
much so that it finds expression in 
mass movements like the Dravida 
Kazhagam and its more politically 
active successor the Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhagam. Their common 
title of Dravida gives the key to 
their objective. It is the forma- 
tion of an independent State called 
Dravidistan. They and their cri- 
tics are agreed in limiting the area 
of the South to tbe area of the 
States and peoples speaking the 
four Dravidian languages. 


The Kazhagams 

The popularity of the movement 
can not be doubted. Both the Ka- 
zhagams attract huge masses Of 
people to their meetings and the 
organisations get financial support 
from the paisas of the poor. With 
these collections E. V. Ramaswami 
Naicker, the leader of the Dravida 
Kazhagam, has been able to build 
an impressively large house of hos- 
pitality and activity for his fol- 
lowers. His papers are financially 
self-supporting. So are those of 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. 
Its leader, C.N. Annadurai, and 
each of his chief lieutenants, has a 
paper of his own which gets mass 
support from the members and is 
а financial success; each of them 
on account of his fluency in popular 
Tamil is able to keen large 
audiences spell-bound for hours. 

The DM. XK. (to use the popular 
abbreviation) has secured con- 
siderable successes. At the last 
general elections it was able to win 
15 seats in the Madras Legislative 
Assembly and 2 in the Legislative 
Council. It won a majority in the 
last municipal elections in the city 
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of Madras and the Madras Cor- 
poration has had D.M.K. Mayors 
for 3 successive years. The party 
has secured a foothold among the 
masses, especially in the towns. 
Although its slogan of Dravidistan 
has found no echo in any other 
State of Dravidanad—neither, in 
Mysore, Andhra Pradesh or Kerala 
—it would not be practical politics 
to despise any mass movement 
however ill-founded its creed. Not 
for the first time has a mass move- 
ment of sentiment found wide- 
spread favour in India. 7 
And the D.M.K. has a case— 
especially as in its propaganda 
speeches and meetings it takes care 
to speak of the South rather than 
of Dravidistan. For it knows that 
a case can be made out for the 
dissatisfaction which the South 
feels at the hands of a government 
dominated by the North. In a Cabi- 
net of 13, there are 10 from the 
North and only 2 from the South, 
and. out of 13 Ministers of State 
there are only 2 from the South. 
While the proportion of members 
of Parliament from the South may 
be justified by population, it can 
not be maintained that a popula- 
tion of 85 millions deserves only a 
representation of 4 Ministers in a 
Ministry of 26—especially in view 


- of the educational and political ad- 


vance of the people of. the South. 


The D.M.K., speaking on behalf 
of the South, can not put up with 
the fact that Uttar Pradesh with 
10 per cent literacy should be given 
aS many as 7 places in a Ministry 
of 26. In the Planning Commis- 
sion, which has become a super- 
government, out of 9 there are only 
2 members from the South. Out of 
20 Secretaries there are only about 
5 from the South. The North may 
say that this is mere passion and 
prejudice. But popular passion and 
prejudice have to be taken into 
account in political judgments in 


2. democracy—particularly one with 


universal adult suffrage in a popu- 
lation which, is 75 per cent illite- 
rate. 


Economic Development 

It is on account of this political 
and administrative dominance Of 
the North that the South feels it 
does not get as much in develop- 
mental programmes and expendi- 
ture as it ought to. In the Second 
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Plan outlay, out of a total of 2,240 
crores for the whole of India, the 
southern States get 521 crores. All 
the three new Steel Works—Rour- 
kela, Bhilai and Durgapur—are in 
the North. Even the proposal to 
set up a steel alloys plant.at Bhad- 
ravati in Mysore was turned down 
in favour of Durgapur. The Neiveli 
Lignite Project is a solitary at- 
tempt to establish heavy industries 
(steel now included) in the South 
—but it will take time, and its suc- 
cess depends on the successful so- 
lution of the under-water problem: 
in the region. 


~ 


Hindi Imperialism 


More bitterly resented in the 
South than the industrial policy of 
the Government of India is its lan- 
guage policy. Despite the conces- 
sions made to the agitation in the 
South by allowing English to co- 
exist with Hindi as the official lan- 
guage for an indefinite period, or 
at least till the South voluntarily 
accepts Hindi as the official lan- 
guage, the determined policy of the 
Government of India is to make 
Hindi eventually the official lan- 
guage of the country. The section 
in the Constitution. making. Hindi 
the official language of India has 
not been amended. Its operation 
has been cushioned to the extent 
that Hindi is not to be the sole 
official language, but that it is to 
ride in tandem for some time with 
English. 


Meanwhile a dead set is to be 
made by official pressure, by 
grants, inducements, by awards 
and official promotion to make 
Hindi spread rapidly in use among 
officials and candidates: for office 
and in schools and colleges. The 
funds of the Government of India, 
contributed by the South as by the 
North, are used to finance the 
measures to make Hindi the official 
language as soon as possible, 


This imposition of Hindi by the 
North is resented in the South. 
Hindi is only one of the languages 
of India. It can not compete in 
history, or development, or com- 
petence, with any of the Dravidian 
languages—Tamil, Telugu, Malaya- 
lam, and Kannada. It is spoken, 
even if all its dialects are taken 
together, by only about 50 millions 


out of a population of 360 millions 
(calculations are based on the 1951 
Census). The Hindi policy of the 
Government of India under its pre- 
sent leadership is, in the opinion of 
the South, sheer imperialism and as 


Hindi imperialism it is: denounced. 


on the platform and in the press. 
The South would prefer English to 
continue as the language of gov- 
ernment and administration—as 
against Hindi. As for the argument 
that nowhere in the world is a 
foreign language the language of 
government and administration, 
the reply is that nowhere in the- 
world are there such political and 
linguistic conditions and circum- 
stances as in India. 


A country with 14 major.Jan- ' 


guages, all of them.with a long 
history, and most of them illus- 
trated by a rich literature and 
tuned to modern 
each of them spoken by a score of 
millions, is unique in the world. 
Why, people in the South ask, 
should not each of them be made 


the language of national govern-. 


ment and administration as in 
Switzerland whieh uses each of the 
languages of the people (French, 


requirements, ` 


German, Italian, and even Roman- - 


che spoken only by 20,000 people). 
If 14 is said to be too. large a num- 
ber, it can not be too large for In- 
dia which is about ten times the 
Size of Switzerland with a popula- 
tion about seven times greater. 


- 
1 


Central Power 


Not because the Hindi policy of 
the Government of India stands by 
itself, but because it is part of a 
general exhibition of centralised 
power administered from, New 


Delhi, the people in the South as ` 


represented in recent 
movements (D.K., D.M.K., and the 
new Swatantra Party) ask for the 


autonomy given them by the Cons-: 


titution to be exercised in full. In 


spite of the Concurrent List, the 


States are expected under . the 
Constitution to exercise the largest 
measure of self-government. con- 


sistent with the political unity of | 
the country. That political unity is” 


secured by the allocation to the 
Government of India of 
subjects of defence, national secu- 
rity, “foreign ‘affairs, trade and 
commerce, national ` communica- 
tions and national welfare. All 


political’ 


the . 


the. rest—education, health, agri- 
culture and industry—are in keep- 


‘ing of the State governments. 


The Concurrent List gives the 
Centre the right to intervene in 
regard to those subjects which are 
primarily and principally the con- 
cern of the States only in those 
rare instances where the national 
interest would be served. That is 
the principle and law of the Cons- 
titution. But in practice the fact 
that the same party rules in the 
States as at the Centre, that the 
State governments are badly off 
financially, and because they threw 
away, for a theory, the substantial 
revenue from excise on the sale of 
liquor, and now, implement expen- 
sive policies imposed upon them 
from the Centre, most of them live 


as poor relations, of the Govern-, 


ment of India. 
And.then there is the Planning 


` Commission, a body unknown to 


the Constitution, created by a fiat 
of the Government of India, pro- 
ducing plans galore because 1t has 
the power to.produce plans with- 
out the responsibility of rearing 
them. State governments have to 
dance attendance on the Commis- 
sion for any modification of the 
proposals though it is they who 
have to find- the money (with or 
without help from the Centre) and 
assume responsility for all the po- 
litical and economic consequences 
which may result. 


Unifying Influence 


The fissiparous tendencies in 
the country fostered by linguistic 
States, North-South tensions, cul- 
tural and religious diversities can 
not be assuaged by a powerful cen- 
tral government. Restraint, limi- 
tation, concentration on the few 
possible aims rather than on the 
many desirable ambitions are ne- 
cessary for the strength of govern- 
ments as for the strength of 
individuals. 

_ It is in the direction of strength- 
ening all unifying influences that 
the hopes of dissolving tensions in 
India lie.. A strong central gov- 
ernment is a great asset given us 
by the Constitution, honouring the 
legacy of British rule—something 
all previous centuries of Indian 
history lacked. This asset should 
not be dissipated by the Centre by 
frittering away money and energy 


on subjects such as education, 
health and agriculture which are, 
according to the Constitution, the 
primary and principal concern of 
the States. As the only work the 
Centre does in these subjects is to 
organise the giving of grants and 
subsidies to State governments, this 
organisation could be entrusted to 
a single department called the De- 
partment ‘of National Welfare, 
saving the country a crore or two 
on the cost of civil administration 
and also reducing much оғ the 
‘waste work’ in which the central 
departments of education, health, 
agriculture and industry indulge in 
the shape of committees, circulars, 
memoranda, tapering off into mis- 


chievous suggestions such ав 
evening university classes and 
correspondence courses in arts 
subjects. 

3 
New Culture 


Over and above the influence of 
government must be the unifying 
influence of culture. 'The history 
of India reveals a tendency to- 
wards the marriage of cultures — 
Aryan and Dravidian, Brahmin 


-and Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim, 


and- now Indian and European. 
This new Indian culture, the result 
of the evolution of centuries, must 
be fostered as the culture of India— 
the culture which must be taught 


. in the home, in the,school, in the 


university, in the press and on the 
radio. 


The instrument of this new com- 


mon culture of India is English. It 


is English which has been not only 
the latest instrument of that cul- 
ture, but the carrier of that cul- 
ture all over India. Place must be 
found for it in all grades.of edu- 
cation. The first place may be 
glven to the mother tongue, but a 
substantial place must be found 
for English in all curricula. It 
Should start at least in the fourth 
year of the primary school, after 
a solid foundation has been laid in 
the mother tongue. At the secon- 
dary and university stage it should 
occupy at least one third of the 
time. 

This common core of English, 
studied in schools and university 
colleges in India, will produce a 
body of educated people, a growing 
body, as literacy and education 
spread, that will Enow, understand, 


'the Earth, thy mother, 


and feel bound to one another. 
This common core of English stu- 
dies acting as the propagator of 
the new common culture of India 
will overcome the dividing tenden- 
cles of the languages and religions 


of India. 7 


Love of Land 


‘For the cementing of the unity of 
India, more solid and substantial 
than this common culture, is one 
which is more ancient than lan- 
guage or religion or culture. It is 
the land of India. The love of the 
land is a sure foundation and 
source of patriotism. The histories 
of England, France, Spain, Italy 
are there to underline it. And two 
world wars have proved it ‘in fire 
and blood’, The English on the 
one side and the Russians on the 
other in the last war put out their 
superior effort against the foe to 
deny him access to their sacred 
soil. And it this love of the land 


. that must be cultivated and rear- 


ed in India as the most solid and 
lasting support of the unity of 
India. 


Love for the land of India, its | 
soil, its mountains and seas, its ri- 
vers, its forests, must be made to 
possess every man and woman in 
India. At home and in school, in 
offices and public places and 
buildings, with maps and pictures 
of India and its scenery, the form 
and shape of the country must be 
presented to the people every hour 
of their lives. The geography of 
India must be taught in detail in 
our Schools and colleges. Poets 
should sing its praises, following 
the lead of Rabindranath Tagore, 
with his beautiful litany of the 
rivers in Jana Gana Mana, paint- 
ers should paint. its landscape, 
magazines and papers should with 
their photographie illustrations 
keep its varied beauties ever Bes 
fore our eyes. 


This love must become the 
supreme secular love of the people; 
one which may conauer the other 
false, sectional loves that trouble 
the soul of India. It is this love 
of our land which may cast out 
present-day fears and tensions. 
Remember what the sage of the 
Rig Veda said to the dead: ‘Go to 
she -can 
save thee from nothingness’. _ 
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Я Structure of unity | 


H. Abkayavardhan 
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IT is an undoubted advance that 
today, from vigorous denial of the 
existence of any problem of Indian 
unity, political busybodies—and 
many others, besides—talk of few 
things more'seriously than the ur- 
gency of Indian integration. Many 
times it appears as if there is too 
much anxiety in this mood. Where- 
as previously they scoffed at the 
very suggestion that the unification 
of the country still remained to 
be brougbt about. they now fore- 
tell doom to the entire country 
from the signs of danger that they 
see. * QN 

Both attitudes reflect the feeble 
understanding of the problem of 
unity in India that pervades the 
highest political circles. It derives 
primarily from the formidable im- 
pediments to historical thinking 
constituted by the fantasies which 
Indians have зо  industriously 
woven about the past. 

Thus, one of the most funda- 
mental assumpticns of nationalist 
thinking in, India is the pristine 
oneness of tbe country and. na- 
tion. Even one with some claim 


` to a sense of history, like Jawahar- 


lal Nehru, has repeatedly explained 
the later history of India in terms 
of the disintegration of the ear- 
liest unity. In recent times, he 


further asserts, it is the re-estab-' 


lishment of unity that led to the 
expulsion of the occupying power 
and the setting up of the sovereign 
Indian nation. The danger of con- 
temporary centrifugal trends, he 
has several times pronounced him- 
‘self, is that the freedom of India 
may be surrendered once more, 

It is difficult to find a more edu- 
cative example of vague and wish- 
ful thinking. Firstly, at no period 
before the completion of the Bri- 
tish conquest was the whole of 
India brought under central domi- 


nion. Even under the Mauryan 
Empire, peninsular India contrived. 


to exist on its own. Secondly, the 
course of such unification as Was 
achieved fluctuated with the for- 


tunes of scarcely related empires. ‹ 


It was not common ties that bound 


different parts of the country +о- . 


gether, but the reality of conquest 
and subjugation. If this was unity, 
it was destined to disintegrate. 
The subsequent enslavement of 
the country could then be traced, 
more than to the disruption of 


such unity, to the process of its 


very establishment. 

But that some kind of .unity 
existed in India from very early 
times can not be questioned. It is 


ph 
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necessary not to exaggerate the 
uniqueness of this. The history of 
Europe does not date as far back 
as that of India. Yet quite early 
in that history, the continent of 
Europe showed many Signs of be- 
longing to an unity. There was a 
perceptible racial unity, for ins- 
tance. Culturally there were pre- 


dominant common characteristics, . 


A common religion soon established 
itself with a rigid and compelling 
orthodoxy. 


' Europe and Unity 


. From time to time, vast regions 
were unified politically and admi- 
nistratively under the sway of em- 
pire. But Europe was soon to 
evolve into the arena of fiercely 
contending nations, battling each 
other for ascendancy on the conti- 
nent and twice plunging the entire 
world in the horrors of war. 
today do we witness the first steps 
in the direction of European inte- 
gration. 


Despite the notorious weakness 
of analogies, it is useful to com- 
pare the pristine unity of India to 
the kind of unification that Christ- 
endom brought to early Europe. 
Geographically, ethnologically and 
culturally there were powerful 
trends towards integration of the 
sub-continent. Unity, however, is 
above all political, administrative 
and economic unification. It was 
much too premature for this in the 
India of the pre-British era. Even 
under the empires that came into 
being, the incorporation of outlying 
areas was little more than titular. 
Communications were much too 
undeveloped to enable the linking 
up of such vast distances. Produc- 
tion was too village-bound for any 
steady flow of men or commerce 
local boundaries. People 
were too diverse for any conscious- 
ness of common belonging, except 
through the identification of caste. 


Early evidence of the unity of 
India was, at best, a pointer to the 
future, a foreshadowing of poten- 
tialities. The unification of India, 
far from being a historical fact, 
was a task that remained to be 
accomplished. Nor could it be said 
that the British conquest amount- 
ed to realisation of Indian unity. 
In the first place, it was an unity 
that was imposed externally. The 


Only - 


Indian State that was established 
found its sanction in British arms, 
not in the power and privilege of 
a countrywide local stratum. Se- 
condly, the continuance of the Bri- 
tish State in India led only super- 


ficially to the ‘consolidation of 


unity. 


The development of communica- 
tions, of а bureaucratic and 
military apparatus, and of а 
westernised intelligentsia, were 
steps in this direction. But, both 
as the result of deliberate policy 
and as the consequence of the 
policies pursued in other fields, 
entire communities were set against 
each other. Ultimately, the country 
was partitioned to enable the 
British to depart. Today, not many 
people wish to be reminded that 
freedom came at the-cost of the 
disruption of pristine India. 


The Indian Union did not com- 
mence its existence under the best 
auspices for those who were hop- 
ing to build the future on the 
basis of fantasies resurrected from 
the past. The outlook of secular 
nationalism had been gravely un- 
dermined by a partition that was 
‘accomplished on unashamedly com- 
munal lines. The communal car- 
nage that followéd deposited mil- 
lions of refugees on either side, 
too shaken by the trauma they 
had been through ever to be re- 
assured by secular values. What 
had been tension between two 
communities in undivided’ India 
now became transformed into ten- 
sion between the two States of 
India and Pakistan, heightening 
communal conseiousness on both 
Sides. The facile dream of Ram 
Rajya could hardly be conjured 
back in the face of such severe 
Stress. Freedom, it seemed, had 
trodden into the dust all the ideali- 
sations of the past. 


Partition 

Partition was the disruption of 
northern India. In terms of the 
past, it represented the weakening 
of the Sanskritic process. The an- 
cient Hindu tradition was pri- 
marily Northern in its origin. 
Aryan civilisation was preceded by 
the culture of the Indus Valley. 
The Aryans themselves lived thelr 
Rig Vedic life-time in the Punjab 
and then spread westward through 


Delhi and the Gangetic plain. Su- 
perficially, the amputation of 
primarily Muslim areas would ap- 
pear to strengthen the Hindu tra- 
dition in India. This was so only 
in respect of the accentuation of 
Hindu self-consciousness. 


The strength of the cultural pro- 
cess Of Sanskritism lay in its suc- 
cessive accretions from repeated 
alien invasions. Through Hindi, 
and the family of languages of the 
North, it may have organised the 
country round it. This synthetic 
strength was gravely impaired by 
the Partition. The opportunity was 
finally lost of the Hindi-speaking 
region playing the role of a Prus- 
Sia in the unification of India, 


The Consequences 


The direct consequence of Par- 
tition was augmentation of the 


` specific weight of southern India 


in the Indian polity. Behind the 
protection of the Vindhyas, the 
South had always contrived to live 
a life of its own. Except for the 
attachment of the Deccan' and 
coasta] Andhra to the Maurya and 
Mughal empires, great States had 
flourished and safeguarded their 
independence throughout the 
South's history. But cultural pe- 
netration of the South by the 
North did not have to wait until 
the British conquest. 


The waves of invasion in the 
North became a source of insecu- 
rity and apprehension, especially 
among the Brahmanical elite and 
the skilled craftsmen and artisans. 
Large numbers of them migrated 
southward and, in course of time, 
while the North was plunged in 
turmoll the South became a cen- 
tre of the old artistie traditions 
and the stronghold of Hindu or- 
thodoxy. But this very transfor- 
mation was. the measure of 
southern weakness besides the more 
powerful northern cultural tradi- 
tlon. It also was the index of the 
South's greater adaptability. 


In the new westernised intelli- 
gentsia that was created by the 
British for the purposes of their 
rule, the middle class of South In- 
dia had very prominent positions. - 
In vast areas of northern India the 
strength of Hindu cultural tradi- 


tion acted as a barrier to the pro-. | 


cess of Westernisation and the 
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^ ties. 


weaning away of people from their 


customary paths. Southern reli- 
gious orthodoxy was a transplant 
іп a weak Hindu cultural* environ- 
ment. It could, therefore, easily 
combine with the most unorthodox 
avocations, such as governmental 
employment or entry into one of 
the new professions. 


Together .with the middle classes 
of Bengal and Bombay, the South 
Indian middle class supplied ‘the 
larger proportion of the crop of 
native administrators and profes- 
sional men that was essential to 
the functioning of the new Indian 
State. The re-establishment of 


northern predominance following: 


the British exit would have brought 
severe calamity to the South, as 
in smaller measure to the West and 
East. This is what the partition of 
India prevented. 


Southernness 
The South, however, is homoge- 


neous only in relation to the 
North. The concept of Southern- 


ness is по moré than a negative 


concept. The four languages 
spoken in South India are major 


languages, each with a highly de- 


veloped literary: tradition. None 
of them can be made to substitute 
for the others, nor ean all of them 
be' made to approximate to each 
other more closely. The inevitable 
trend of their development is in 
the direction of increasing differ- 
entiation. A lingua franca like 
Hindi or Hindustani can not be 
found among the southern States. 
Unlike the North before Partition; 
South India сап not collect itself in 


one piece and impose its will on the. 


rest of the country. It can, at 
best, combine in the face of in- 
justice to win fair treatment for 
its individual constituents. ~ EC 


The enhancement of the specific 


weight of South India in the In-. 
dian polity as a result of the Par- 


tition was an overwhelmingly 
democratic development. Far from 


. presenting any challenge to the 


weakened North, it merely called 
for recognition of the principle of 
the equality of all Indian nationali- 
In place of the enthronement 
of the Hindi-speaking nationality 
as the Prussians or Great Russians 


of India, it created conditions for 
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а genuine federal relationship be- 
tween major nationalities and 
acceptance of their 13 major lan- 
guages as national languages. It 
enabled a protest against the un- 
even and lopsided economic deve- 
lopment that had taken 'place 
under the British, in which practi- 
cally the whole of peninsular India 
had been left a backward zone. In 
the distribution of fiscal resources 
and the planning of industrial in- 
vestment' it: was able to advance 
the demand for a more equitable 
principle. 


If the Partition was, thus, a 


powerful impetus to the consolida- ` 


tion of relationships between the 
nationalities of India on a more 
democratic foundation, was it an 
accident brought about by foreign 
machinations and the errors’ of 
strategy and tactics committed by 


. the nationalist leadership? Looking 


back at events from the vantage- 


‘in the structure of tne Indian E 


4. 


reality of federal relationships, 
nor even institutions vital to the_ 
planning of uniform economic: de-: 
velopment have been incorporated - 


State. Е e 


x 


The numerical Yetermination of 


- States’ representation іп” Parlia- 


ment leaves the road open' for. 
domination by a Hindi-speaking 
consolidation. and reduces the ' 
small peripheral States to virtual . 
defencelessness. The massive ac- 


. cumulation of -powers and fiscal 


ground of 14 post-Independence | 


years, the integrity of India seems 
destined to have been sacrificed 
along the deliberately non-revolu- 


tionary road pursued by the na- 


tional movement. 


The nationalist struggle under 
Gandhi was, above all, a bid of the 
urban middle classes, .drawn 
primarily from the 


centuries of stagnant civilisation, to 


assert their self-respect and au-: 


thority. But the class itself, its 
ranks swollen by recent history, 
was riven by unmanageable com- 
munal and regional tensions. 
Unable to unify itself, its rival fac- 
tions could neither allay their 
mutual fears nor satisfy - their 
ambitions without demarcation of 
their | respective араа of au- 
thority. 


Situation Today - Б 


Fourteen years after Partition, 
unfortunately, middle class leader- 
ship still struggles- futilely to sta- 
bilise- political hierarchy in "both 
States. In India, it continues to re- 


fuse .stubbornly to ‘validate the 


judgment of events. It operates 
with approaches to, Indian unity 
that were out of date already at 
the coming of freedom in 1947. 
Neither the principle of the equa- 
lity of Indian nationalities, nor the 


traditional” 
upper castes and sophisticated by: 


resources in the hands of the 
Union Government converts the. 
State governments into 
agents of its will. The intrusion 


of the Planning Commission. into 


spheres of exclusive State autho- 
rity, taken together with Central 
doling out of plan resources and 
the absence of- State Planning: 
Commissions, has subordinated the 


mere : 


needs of regional development to - 


the exigencies of Union policies. 


Power Concentration 


These approaches have  been- 
workable until now because of. the 
simultaneous concentration of poli- 
tical power in a virtual.one-party 
State.- Ever since Independence, 
the Congress Party has been- the 
sole administering authority at the 
Centre as well as in all the States. 
There have been brief exceptions 
here or there, but they presented 
no problems to the Congress. 
leadership—and recalcitrant :gov- 


" ernments, as in Kerala, were sooner 


А 


rather than later brought down. 


Within the Congress Party itself, 
moreover, conditions have until re- 
cently been conducive to this 
emasculatian of the powers and 
functions of the States. The Con- 
gress High Command in New Delhi 
has wielded almost dictatorial au- 
thority, resolutely . employing its 
prestige in the country to steam- 
roll all resistance to its wishes іп. 
the-State bodies. Policy in all im- 
portant questions, even when con- 
cerning matters within the States' 
exclusive. jurisdiction, has been 


made in New Delhi and enforced . 


with an uniformity that many 


- times paid little heed to local si- 


tuations. In that sense, there was 


an exact correspondence between 


the structure of power that was ` 


being. built in the country апа. 


` 


7 
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ay 


г "E 


the. pattern. of: entre; State rela- 
tionships in the: Coh&ress Party. 


The.years, "however, have taken 
heavy toll of- the Congress leader- 
ship. One by one, the old guard 
that incarnated the party’s pres- 
tige and ruled its membership with 
iron hand have been taken away. 
Not only is.it far from easy to fll 
the gaps left by them, but the mul- 
titude of aspirants makes it im- 
possible to hand down their mantle 
in_peace.. The tallest of the old 
leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru, still re- 
mains at his post. But even he 
must occasionally shudder at his 
loneliness and isolation. 

Meanwhile a new generatlon of 
provincial satraps- without na- 
tional reputations is advancing to 
the front. These are not starry- 
eyed visionaries but ambitious 


- politicians willing to concede no- 


thing to none in their quest of a 


- career. Their rise has made a fun- 


damental difference to the Con- 
gress Party. - Already the party's 
decisions increasingly take the form 
of compromises among its ‘strong 
men. The concentration of power 
in a handful of leaders in New 
Delhi, it seems, is yielding to an 
emerging directorate of Chief Mi- 


"nisters as the effective authority. 


Modifications 


These changes in the Congress 
Party must lead to modifications 


in the structure and functioning. 


of the Indian State. Implementa- 
tion of the principle of the equa- 
lity of all nationalities can not be 
further postponed. The Rajya 
Sabha, at least, will have to give 
way to a House of Nationalities in 
which all the States in India will 
find equal representation. From 
being the decorative institution 
that it is today, it will then grow 
in importance in much the same 


‘fashion as the Senate in the U.S.A. 


Simultaneously, the State Assem- 
blies will gain new authority and 
the Constitution may well have to 
be amended to vest them with ad- 
ditional powers and fiscal resources. 

At the same time, greater reality 
and appositeness will have to be 
given to the planning process 
through the setting up of State 
Planning Commissions. Instead of 
general nostrums and bureaucratic 


injunctioris, these will base plan- 


ning on local resources and needs 


and the active cooperation of the 
people. 


Normal Risk 

On the.surface, these modifica- 
tions in the Indian State structure 
promise felicity. They. ‘contain 
grave dangers nonetheless. The 
concentration of power and autho- 
rity, even to the point of violation 
of rights and freedoms, is many 
times not without historic justifi- 
cation. The paternalistic leader- 
ship that administered the Indian 
State in the post-Independence 
years has made its own contribu- 
tion to the country’s development. 
It has held the country together, 
however precariously. It has main- 
tained stable conditions throughout 
the country. It also has made a 
beginning, rio matter how feebly, 
with. economic planning. There is 
the risk that, with more demo- 
cracy, equality and federalism, 
these processes may meet with a 
setback. 


"But this is no more than the risk 
that normally. attends all attempts 


to hand down responsibility and ` 


develop autonomous functioning. 
The best of institutions have no 
built-in devices for the prevention 
of abuse or incompetence in their 
handling. On the other hand, the 
more refined and -productive the 
social institutions, the greater the 
need of skill, vision and under- 


` standing on the part of those who 


run them. . 


Any changes brought about in 
the Indian polity with the aim of 
placing Indian unity on firmer and 
more lasting foundations will prove 
futile without a new political 
leadership, inspired by more ade- 
quate ideas, greater decisiveness 
and firmer social goals. A leader- 
ship that contents itself with 
patching up the rivalries and splits 
of the middle class that is in the 
saddle, will be an invitation to 
disaster. : 

Sectionalism and  parochialism 
are, in fact, in the very nature of 
a middle class. Concentration of 
power and wealth and contrast be- 
tween rich and poor are insepar- 
able from the course of capitalist 
development. The leadership that 
Indian unity demands must go be- 
yond the middle class and see 
beyond кшш immediacy. 
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Books 


UNION-STATE RELATIONS IN INDIA By 
K. Santhanam. Under the auspices of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. Asia 
Publishing House, 1960. 


Will India hang together, or fall apart? Is it а 
geographical expression, or something more? What 
are the forces that make for its unity, and what are 
the contrary pulls? These questions are being dis- 
cussed in both friendly and hostile circles, and it is 
necessary to inquire why they have become so acute” 
during the second decade of independence when its 
fruits should be more visible. 


This slim volume incorporates five lectures deli- 
vered by K. Santhanam in 1959 on the subject of 
Union - State relations, and helps to throw some 
light on this complex problem. In the first three 
leetures, dealing with the constitutional framework, 
legislative, administrative and judicial relations, and 
financial relations, he tries to show how the Consti- 
tution was meant to work. The Indian Constitution, 
according to him, does satisfy the tests of a Federa- 
tion, but has provided for a strong Centre—what he 
calls the paramountcy of Federation, a hang-over 
from the concept of British paramountcy which was , 
unpopular at the time. As long as there were possil- 4 
bilities of an undivided India and the Congress was 
required to share power with the Muslim League, the 
idea of a weak Centre with residuary powers in the 
States was favoured. But as soon as Partition became 
inevitable and power was transferred to the Congress 
which had a claim to represent the whole of India, 
there was a reversal of thinking. So now we have a 
strong Centre, with residuary powers vested in it, and 
State autonomy within prescribed limits. This is the 
contention of the author. 

The last two lectures are more interesting as 
they attempt to show how the Constitution is in fact 
working, that is, the gulf between theory and prac- 
tice. The subjects covered are (a) the effect of plan- 
ning on Union-State relations, and (b) political and 
linguistic influences, and conclusions. For the deve- 
lopment of the national economy in a co-ordinated 
manner, which is the basis for the solution of other 
problems causing tension and disunity, the need for 
centralised planning and economic control is not dis- 
puted. For instance, it is recognised that, although 
there is no provision in the Constitution for the Plan- 
ning Commission, nor for the National Development 
Council which has been evolved to obtain the co- 
operation of the States in planning, these institutions 
exercise considerable influence over the Central Ca- 
binet, and cut into State autonomy. 


Under the successive five-year plans, for the 
first time the States have become dependent on the 
Centre for massive aid for financing thelr own plans, 
and this has had a decisive effect on Union-State 
relations, a development further accentuated by a 
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single party being in power at both levels. This 
effect was not intended by the Constitution, which 
lays down that sovereignty tests Іп the people, and 
not in Parliament, as in Britain. But, according to 
the author, the States are now beginning to look for 
some compensation by trying to encroach upon the 
Centre. Every State now wants to force the Union 
Government to locate some big industry in that State, 


whether it is in the national interest or not, ‘This is ` 


the price the Centre has to pay for the price which 
the States have had to pay in the form of Sacrifice 
of State autonomy’. 

Union-State relations are a crucial factor in In- 
dian unity. Economics and a modern outlook exercise 
their pressure in favour of unity, and in the ideolo- 
gical battle, ultimately the supporters of a twenty- 
first century way of life are going to win over those 
of the nineteenth-century way. But it will be ne- 
cessary to ensure that the constituent units of this 
larger unity do not continue to be oppressed by any 
legitimate sense of frustration. When we talk of 
States’ re-organisation on a Lnguistic basis, it is good 
to remember that it does no; seek to initlate a pro- 
cess but to complete it where the lines were drawn 
haphazardly or with methodical madness. That there 
are differences of race, culture and language in In- 
dia, is a historical fact, and so is an over-riding all- 
India consciousness. But this superior consciousness 
can not be bullt on the suppression of the legitimate 
aspirations of nationalism, nor on its chauvinistic 
exploitation. These are the cangers to steer clear of, 
as they are disunifying factors; yet, the unifying 
factors are actually and potentially bigger in this 
modern age. Language is the deepest expression of 
identification, recognition, and communication. It 
can not be trifled with. If there is no common lan- 
guage, it will be a common handicap, but it can not 
be imposed; it has to be accepted because it meets 
the challenge and answers пг needs. It isa baffling 
problem, but the solution hes to grow out of time, 
not defy it. ! 

What is the author's conclusion from his five 
talks? The Constitution, economic planning, and poll- 
tical control by a single party, have all helped to make 
for centralisation and unity. But language, and also 
the Bhoodan and Gramdan movements, have been 
taking the people emotionally away from the Union 
Government and partly from the State governments. 
too. The actual relations between the Union and the 
States have been very different from those postulated 
in the Constitution. How long can this continue, 
without an amendment of the Constitution? It is the 
author’s view that changes should take place gra- 
dually, consciously, and with full public support. 
But how gradual can this transition be from a me- 
dieval tọ a modern outlook? 


A. K. Bannerjee 


THE PERSONALITY OF INDIA By 
Bendapudi Subbarao, M.S. University, Baroda, 1958. 


The conflict between North and South in India 
bears a strange paralle] to the conflict between India 
and the rest of the world. The explication of this con- 
fllet is a major theme of Dr. Subbarao's impressive 
treatise on the archaeology of the Indian sub- 
continent. India lies off the main road of history 
that runs across the Eurasian land mass north of the 
Himalayas. She is sheltered behind the mountain 
ramparts. Her relative isolation from the storm 
centres of history has brought gains as well as losses 
to the Indian people. 


Just as India is relatively isolated from Eurasla, 
so South India is relatively isolated from the North. 
The belated impact upon India of developments in 
the rest of the world has been even slower in reach- 
ing South India. As Dr. Subbarao puts it, ‘India is 
cut off from the rest of Eurasia by a vast chain of 
high mountain ranges which have helped in the 
desiccation of regions to the north. Even the trans- 
continental communication system of Asia and 
Europe, connecting China with Europe, leaves India 
alone. The main route passed across the Hindu Kush 
and the Pamirs through the valleys of Syr-daria and 
Amu-daria, and then from the shores of the Cas- 
plan and Azerbaijan to Western Asia. There was a 
sort of feeder route (along the Kabul Valley) con- 
necting India, and all these routes met in Bactria 
and further west. Hence we have to some extent 
escaped the main impacts, and due to inaccessibility 
and the diffieulty of communications, the links were 
broken too often to keep up à continuous movement 
of goods and ideas. And these lost their identity in 
tbe main corpus of Indlan culture. 


Dr. Subbarao quotes K. M. Panikkar to the effect 
that ‘those countries which stand directly in the way 
of these nomads [of Central Asia] are destroyed 
and broken up from time to time. Those that are 
protected by geography [such as India] received a 
backwash and after a turmoil settled down again.’ 
The Indus basin has been the peripheral region to 
the cradle of civilisation in West Asia. Because of 
India’s isolation the ‘rhythms of civilisation’ were 
slower here and its pulsations were less violent, She 
did not directly experience, but she did reflect the 
‘quick and brilliant flowering of Sumerian, Babylo- 
nian, Egyptian, Assyrian, or Achaemenid art.’ More- 
over, aS a result of the slower movement of historical 
developments in India, there was a sort of compen- 
sation so that ‘each phase of cultural development 
... tended to overlap with the next to give an im- 
pression of continuity and relative permanence. This 
relative slowness of rhythm gives an impression that 
India “is a mere laggard” of the movement of the 
history of civilisation and a “refuse heap" on the edge 
of the Western Aslan cradle of civilisation.’ 


The historical dialectic of India and the world 15 
repeated inside India, where the North is the area of 
turmoil and change but the South remains isolated, 
placid and conservative. As Dr. Subbarao puts it, 
‘the pattern of development of material culture jn 
India ... is fundamentally based on the geographic 


features of the country, depending on factors Ике 
attraction [of fertile plains], relative isolation and 
[complete] isolation. We are all familiar with the 
physiographic divisions of the Indian sub-continent, 
viz, the mountain belt, Indo-Gangetic plains and 
Peninsular India whi¢h is capped by the Indo-Gan- 
getic crescent. The archaeological picture that 
emerges closely follows the pattern laid down by In- 
dian geography. 'The whole Indus basin bounded by 
the Aravallis first comes under the impact of the 
great civilisation of Western Asia, but the local envi- 
ronment and the strong influence of a large river ba- 
sin give it a distinctive character of its own. Almost 
at the declining stage of this urban civilisation, an 
infiltration of vigorous new elements led to a great 
expansion into the next major area, ie., the Gangetle 
basin. While these great valleys were being cleared 
and probably drained of thelr marshes, the upland 
region of Peninsular Indla too gets a new impact.’ 


India was colonised by invaders from Western 
and Central Asia. When the colonisers were Indian- 
ised, fresh waves of invaders pushed them south- 
wards, and they in turn colonised South India, How- 
ever, the immigration into South India was not on 
& mass scale but rather in the nature of infiltration 
of small communities of Brahmins and others, There 
is another peculiar feature of Indian cultural deve- 
lopment. The wooded hills of Central India provided 
refuge to the aboriginals who took shelter from the 
advancing colonisers. Here the aboriginals have 
been able to preserve their original mode of existence 
to this day. 


Relations between South and North, as seen from 
the archaeological standpoint, may be summed up in 
this way: India has remained relatively sheltered 
from the mainstreams of world history, but South 
India was more sheltered than the North. India as a 
whole is rather conservative in this sense, but the 
South is more conservative than the North. Whereas 
non-Indians appeared as colonisers to the norther- 
ners, the latter were colonisers to the South. But 
none of these interactions is one-sided. India made 
its impact upon the rest of the world and, even more 
intimately, the South made its impact upon the 
North. To some extent this influence made for in- 
creased stability and even greater conservatism. But 
the net result is the emergence of an Indian perso- 
nality which, according to Dr. Subbarao, Occurred as 
long ago as 400 B.C. 


But the Indian personality is composite, not 
monolithic. It encompasses differences of time and 
space, quantity and quality. With the increasing 
facility of communications the country is becoming 
ever more homogeneous, thus reverting to its prehis- 
toric uniformity. Archaeological investigations show 
that ‘the entire sub-continent displayed a uniformity 
in its stone age culture’. ‘Significantly,’ adds Dr. 
Subbarao, ‘the differences emerge with the Neolithic 
and later phases of Indian history ... Thus the 
establishment of large scale agricultural economy in 
the main river basins of the country was spread over 
a span of 3000 years ... Hence it is not surprising 
that this difference in the technology and socio- 
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economic development of the various regions should 
have been at the root of the later cultural diver- 
`gences.’ 

с Regional. differences іп India аге to be expected 
and—need it be said?—should be respected. They can 
not in any case be removed by force or diminished 
by intolerance. But there is an overlying unity that 
derives its strength from the fact that the parts are 
complementary to one another.,Dr. Subbarao has put 
the differences and uniformities between North and 
South into historical perspective. His extremely use- 
ful manual deserves to be made available to the 
common reader in an inexpensive paper back-edition. 


d Surindar Suri 


INDIA—The Most Dangerous Decades | By 
Selig S. Harrison. Oxford University Press, 1960. 


The author, an American journalist, worked for 
the Associated Press of America at New York and in 
South Asia covering India, Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon 
and Afghanistan. On returning from South Asia he 
undertook this study under a Nieman Fellowship aí 
Harvard and continued it as Consultant to the Mod- 
ern India Project, Berkeley University, California, 
and as Research Associate of the Language and Com- 
munication Research Centre, Columbia University. 
.He has written monographs on the caste, language 
and political problems of India and on Indo-US. 
relations. He has been since 1936 an Associate 
Editor of The New Republic. _ 

The author has had access to varied source ma- 
terial. He has cited, aside from English, American 
and Indian books and newspapers in the English lan- 
guage, books and newspapers in Hindi and the Indian 
regional languages. He has met a number of Indian 
leaders and some of them placed private papers at 
his disposal. He also had access to the reports of 
American intelligence services and even ,of Indian 
Government intelligence. His adroit use of these 
sources lends piquancy to his writing and gives this 
book a scholarly stamp. 

. The book is, in effect a ‘Report to the West — 
in other words, to America and SEATO, regarding 
‘political realities within India? It draws attention 
to the stresses of post-Independence Indian politics. 
These, according to the author, arising primarily from 
linguistic and caste factors, have an accelerating cen- 
trifugal tendency. In them he sees the looming dan- 
ger of Indian disintegration, Fortunately for India, 
the author finds a compelling reason against the 
West supporting Indian disintegration.. This is Com- 
munism! Не says: 

‘The collapse of the Indian State into regional 

components would in the first instance mean par- 

tial communist control of the Indian sub-conti- 
nent and in time give the communists their 

chance for power in New Delhi’ (P. 339). 

In order to deny such opportunities to the com- 
munists, the West must at all costs support Indian 
unity, he says. This much is reassuring. We must 
be thankful for small mercies, whatever the motives. 
The author, however, contemplates a dire remedy, He 
writes: 


-\ ʻA realistic western approach to India must ` 


rest on a clear recognition that the odds are al- 
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most wholly against a survival of freedom -and 
that in “the most dangerous decades” ahead the 
issue is, in fact, whether any Indian State can 
survive at all. 

‘Persistence in an approach to India that 
seems to condition friendship and assistance upon 
the democratic commitment of a particular ge- 
neration of political leaders progressively fore- 
closes -the possibility of western friendship with 
a new generation embracing a new commitment,’ 
Such a ‘new- commitment’, it is clear, means a 


rightist dictatorship suppressing parliamentary and 


federal institutions and ruling a unitary, totalitarian, 


India. To sugar the pill for western democrats, he 


_ Says, ‘a defeat for freedom in a United India need 


not mean India’s passage into the Soviet power sys- 
tem . ... 
would ‘not in the end reassert itself.’ To put. it 
bluntly, the author would consider it a lesser evil to 
see India subjected to an ‘Ayub style’ dictatorship 
while consoling himself with a distant hope that 
freedom ‘might in the end reassert itself’, Western 
democrats concerned with India, the author says, 
must reconcile themselves to ‘political realities.’ The 
whole book is an elaborate argument advanced with 
sustained caution and. skill, to justify- this sinister 


- thesis. 


In developing his thesis, the author first attacks, 
and to his own satisfaction demolishes, the Indian 
national tradition. In Chapter II (‘Past and Future’) 
he writes: 


; Indians will not be able to forgive and forget the 


past. For all the temples and traditions there 
exists no one historical golden age cherished in 
common by all or even most citizens of: the 
Union. (p. 13) 
'In the independence movement the nationalist 
argument for unity was апа still is that Hindu 
civilisation has always aspired to political unity, 
did in-fact attain unity. in the Maurya and Gupta 
periods and would have found its own contem- 
porary expression but for Moghul and British 
| ар орнын ) of the modern opportunity ‘for 
y p т 
india never was a political unity’. (р. 16) 


. The author frequently displays an anti-Muslim 
bias. He writes of, ‘the dark" centuries of Muslim 
hegemony.’ (p. 49). It appears that the ‘Indian’ na- 
tionalism the author has in mind is Hindu com- 
munalism rather than true nationalism. Even the 
redoubtable Shivaji in his famous protest against the 
persecution of Hindus, addresed to the Emperor 
Aurangzeb in 1680,. recalled that: ‹ 

‘The architect of the fabric of the Empire, Akbar 

the Great, . adopted the admirable policy of 

perfect harmony in relation to all the various 
sects ... The aim of his liberal heart was to 
cherish all the people .. 
under the title of world’s spiritual guide. Next 
the Emperor Jehangir ... spread his gracious 
shade on the head of the world and its dwellers, 
gave his heart to his friends and his hand to his 
work and gained his desires. The Emperor Shah 

Jehan ... cast his blessed shade .. 

(Cited, Panikkar, Survey of Indian History, Bom- 

bay 1957, p. 158). 

To include a creative period .of Indian history 
like the reigns of Akbar ihe Great, Jehangir and 
Shah Jehan among. so-called ‘dark centuries’ is his- 
torically unsustainable and is destructive of national 
tradition and morale. 


And by no means is it certain that freedom . 


.he became famous, 


It is not accidental that such 


” 


cult. 


poisonous insinuatiòns. are: often made by the im- 
perialists. As Panikkar says: ‘During the hundred and 
fifty years of the rule of the Great Moghuls India’s 
name stood high in the world and she took rank then 
with the most civilised countries and with the most 
powerful nations.’ (Ibid., p. 177). Harrison has ig- 


nored Indian Muslims, who, with all the problems 


surrounding them, are important due to their con- 


centration among skilled labour and with their tra~, 


ditional orientation to Delhi, cradle of their 
language апа” culture, are а strongly centripetal 
element. 


The author discloses a patronising and some- 
times denigrating attitude towards Indian leaders, 
who are, according to him, ‘unable~in the literal 
sense to speak to the people in their own language. 
Nehru himself typifies this "English" Indian,’ (pp. 
56-7). To suggest that Jawaharlal: Nehru is unable 
to speak to the people in their own language is, an 
audacious fiction of the author's imagination. It 
seems incredible that anyone who has visited India 
should make such a statement. 


The author has presented the problem of an All- 
India language as insoluble whereas it is, merely diff- 
In this it is no different from other problems 
inherited from British rule. Actually the common 
language of India is being created and forged by the 
Indian working class. in factories, trade unions and 
in cultural life. Almost the sole cultural medium 
available to the Indian workers is the cinema. It 1s 
not accidental that the Hindustani (Hindi) talking 
film has succeeded in finding a language under- 
stood by the majority of the working class and en- 
joys enormous popularity. This shows that if rigid 
linguistic purism is discarded a common language 
can be found. 


The late Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose conducted 
his Provisional Indian National Government in Ro- 
man Hindustani. . The solution of the All-India lan- 
guage problem would be advanced with the adoption 
of.the Roman script for Hindustani- (Hindi). Hopes 
of such a reform are encouraged by the strengthening 


of rationalist -and scientific trends in the country. 


through the national plans and the recent adoption 
of the decimal-metric system of coinage, weights 
and measures. 


Above all Harrison has failed to take. into 
account the great and glorious traditions of national 
unity forged, over a century and more, in the grim 
struggle against British imperialism from the Great 
Uprising of May 10, 1857 to the Naval Mutiny of 
February ‘21, 1946. 


The author has elaborately écrisidered the linguis- 
tic States agitation. About this, a veteran Indian 
journalist writes: i а 


‘Mr. Harrison seems to be convinced that the re- 
organisation of States has created conditions 
conducive to national disintegration. Being a 
foreigner he might be excused if he misinter- 
preted the convulsions which preceded the forma- 
tion of Andhra Pradesh or Maharashtra ... But 
he should realise that what went wrong was 
the means not the end. If the linguistic States 


` had been created soon after the winning of our 


freedom, as earlier expected, the country would 


“ 
` 


un spared their entirely avoidable pangs 

о 

(№. G. Jog іп - The Sunday Standard, Bombay, 
March 19, 1961). _ 

Harrison has failed to understand, what all great 


* statesmen of India, from Asoka to Akbar well under- , 


stood, and what Gandhi and Nehru have understood, 
that India’s unity is in toleration of diversity. He 
has failed to appreciate the organically integrating 
content of the urge and aspiration for linguistic 
States. Far from being a source of weakness, these. 
constitute the pillars of the Union. 

The author gives considerable space to caste fac- 
tors in Indian politics. Here he unfortunately fails 
to see the wood for the trees. The policy of British 
imperialism kept the upper castes on top and the 
lower castes down—in accordance with the so-called 
principle -of ‘upholding the immemorial customs of 
the people" Now, with Independence, and adult 
franchise, the tables are turned. ‘The lower castes 
are asserting their numerical preponderance and de- 
manding redress of their long standing grievances. 
This they have every right to do. No doubt this upsets 
those of the upper castes who considered that their 
position was ordained by God (and more recently by 
British proconsuls!). 

The new casteism—the solidarity of the erstwhile 
oppressed castes pushing up from below—is the very 
opposite of the old casteism which was the entrench- ^ 
ment of the superior castes sitting on top of their 
so-called inferiors. This new castéism is dynamic and 
creative. It is bound to exhaust itself when a new 
and juster social equilibrium has been reached. The 
new casteism can not be considered a disintegrating 
force. It is a necessary phase of the process of de- 
mocratic consolidation of the: nation in progress to- 
wards the abolition of castes. 


These basic trends escape the sharp eye of the: 
author and he consequently overestimates the dis- 
integrating effect of contemporary caste squabbles. 
Despite this defective approach, the author's factual 
accounts of the working of caste lobbies in recent 
elections is interesting and entertalning. 


The author devotes two chapters to what he calls 
the 'grand strategy' of the Indian Communist Party. 
This appears to be no more than an attempt by the 
Party to see that the ‘national auestion’ shall serve 
rather than obstruct their progress. Harrison. attri- 
butes part of the political success of E. М, S. Nam- 
boodiripad to his successful championship of the 
regional aspirations of Kerala and to his insight in 
appreciating the non-caste Ezhavas of Kerala as ‘the 
main source of inspiration to and the virtual leaders 
of all the oppressed and untouchable castes. ` (pp. 
196-9). He grudgingly concedes’ Namboodiripad’s 
shrewd leadership in consolidating communist influ- 
ence among the ‘rising, politically militant social 
force’ of the three million strong Ezhavas. The au- 
thor gives a lower rating to S. A. Dange’s leadership 
in Maharashtra, which, according to him, has been 
hampered by an upper-caste Brahmin bias, resulting 
in failure to win over the lower caste Mahars and 
Marathas. He cites with relish, relish spiced with 
malice, certain writings of-Dange which, he claims, 
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support his theory (pp. 190-3; 250-1). Space does not 
permit a discussion here of these and other interest- 
ing controversies .ralsed by the author, regarding in- 
dividuals and their role. 

Harrison has given detalled consideration, so far 
as it affects his thesis, to the Indian political parties. 
Apart from the ruling Congress Party, he has devoted 
much attention and space to the Communist Party. 
This is not due to any Sympathy for the communist» 
but to his assessment of their political importance. 
Against this he dismisses the Indian socialists with 
only five pages. He seems thereby to hold that the 
socialists are unlikely to play any major role. This 
implied conclusion is significant because he had op- 
portunity to study the socialist position. He has ex- 
pressed his thanks inter alia to the socialist leader. 
Asoka Mehta, as among those ‘whose ideas have 
helped materially in stimulating my own thought and 
in corroborating or downgrading my own judgments.” 
In his judgment of the importance of the Indian 
socialists many in India would agree with Harrison. 

Regarding Harrison’s opinion that after the 
"Tall Leaders depart there would be nobody to 
command the country’s allegiance and_ respect, 
N. G. Jog rightly says, ‘this must receive considera- 
tion, if only because it is a widely shared view. The 
very frequency with which the question, “After 
Nehru Who and What?” is raised and left unanswer- 
ed shows that we suffer from excessive heró-worship 
and short sight! For leaders are not made to order. 
They emerge. Circumstances mould them and the 
time produces the man. He need be no more of the 
stature of Gandhi or Nehru than American Presidents 
had to be of the stature of Washington and Jefferson 
. . „Ме have our regional and linguistic loyalties, our 
castes and groups... But having arrived at the pre- 
sent political stage, why should we entertain the fear 
that we might not remain united, stable and pro- 
gressive ...It is not merely a matter of patriotism. 
It is also an imperative for our common interest. The 
external threats and internal dangers which face us 
are a challenge to our nationalism and good sense. 
They must bring out the best in us, not make us 
weak-kneed and pessimistic about our future.’ (loc, 
cit. This 15 the proper approach to the questiors 
raised by Harrison. 

It is difficult to appreciate the author's suggestion 
(conveyed indirectly in the words of one Harrison 
Brown and quoted on page 2) that these studies are 
offered to Indians as a pre-requisite to the cure af 
our ills. For that purpose a more objective appraisal 
was necessary. This book falls to give an accurate 
description of the ills afflicting our political life. The 
diagnosis it makes is faulty and the remedies it pre- 
scribes are dangerous. It can noi be recommended as 
a reliable guide to the situation in India. 

Danial Latifi 


GROUP PREJUDICES IN INDIA — A Symposium 
Edited by Manilal B. Nanavati and C. М. Vakil. 
Vora & Co., Bombay, 1951. 

During pre-Independence days, 'group-friction' in 
Indlan society was largely attrlbuted to the fact that 
the British pursued a policy of ‘divide and гше", The 
leaders had then full confidence that with the attain- 
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ment of freedom they would, by implementing the 
right course of action, restore harmony, 

Now that freedom from foreign domination has 
been won, Indian society seems to be disintegrating 
at a speed much faster than was noticed earlier. Even’ 
violent clashes within and amongst the various groups 
—political, social, cultural, communal, occupational, 
etc.,— now occur so repeatedly, іп one part of the 
country or the other, that they appear to have become 
rather routined features of our national life. Evidently 
the root of the problem—group-conflicts—did not lle 
merely in our being subjected to an alien rule. 

It was in search of locating the causes of group- 
prejudices that this Symposium was held. The 
twenty-elght articles submitted in the Symposium by 
eminent persons belonging to different walks of life, 
deal with the próblem of 'group-tension' by analysing 
the religious, regional, political, economic, social and 
cultural prejudices of the people. The field of enquiry 
being too wide, there is a diversity, rather than un- - 
animity, of views on the subject. The contributors 
can, however, be grouped according to their outlook 
and approach to the problem. 

Thus К. G. Saiyldaln, P. G. Shah, B. H. Mehta, 
Tara Chand, and Kodanda Rao, who begin by clarify- 
ing the confusion in concepis, such as, diversity and 
discrimination, hold to the view that the individual's 
miseonceptions are rooted in unreason, wrong reason 
or in conflict of interests. To remove such preju- 
dices, they emphasise the need for developing a spirit 
of tolerance, selflessness and appreciation of the view- 
point of opponents. 

R. C. Majumdar, P. C. Diwanji, A. Fyzee, 
S. K. George, James Kellock and Yogi Suddhananda 
Bhartiar, on the other hand. point out how misrepre- 
sentation of the tenets of religions, together with 
hostile criticlsm of ritual patterns of different reli- 
gions, give rise to prejudices and antagonism among 
the people and thus obstruet the growth of harmo- 
nious social relations among them. Some of them go 
further and stress the need for evolving a synthesis 
of all religions, or at least to foster their harmonious 
co-existence by recognising the basic principles of 
humanism which characterises all of them. 


G. S. Ghurye, G. Narang, G. K. Mashruwalla and 
V. S. Agarwala, taking the evolution of Indian society 
as the basis for understanding the problem, emphasise 
that the root cause of cultural and institutional de- 
generation as also the phenomenal rise of group- 
prejudices is planted in the hierarchically graded 
caste-structure of Hindu society. They, therefore, sug- 
gest steps to rectify the existing structure of the 
society, chiefly by initiating reformative movements. 


Hansa Mehta, exploring prejudices among women, 
finds fault with their conservatism and fear psycho- 
logically arising out of their role as mothers. She 
would, therefore, stop nothing short of their complete 
emancipation. Nanavati who. surveys rural society, 
however, takes a more cautious approach and suggests 
& careful study of the structure and life processes of 
rural society as а pre-reqiisite for understanding 
prejudices prevalent amongst the rural population. 

Pattabhl Sitaramaiyya, S. V. Ramamurthi, V. T. 
Krishnamachari, Asoka Menta and M, Venkataran- 


galyya inform us that the causes giving rlse to preju- 
dices are rooted in the British strategy of Divide et 
Empera; the caste division of Hindu society; the 
exploitation of communal sentiments by vested inter- 
ests; the division of India into administrative pro- 
vinces; the existence of the princely order for a long 
time; factionalism in political partles; and so on and 
so forth. . 


With V. V. Girl, S. D. Mani and 8. S. Bhatnagar, 
poverty and illiteracy figure as the main breeding 
causes for the prevalence of prejudices among the 
labourers and the masses in general. With Durga Das, 
the villain of the piece is the communalistic press. 


Lakshmipati Misra, however, writes not so much 
about prejudices as their disappearance due to a very 
simple process—of travelling by trains where the peo- 
ple and culture of different regions meet and learn 
to appreciate each other. 


Such is the content of the Symposium, but a 
content which is neither profound nor illuminative. 
Most of them, in fact, take the symptoms to be the 
causes. For instance, if poverty and illiteracy alone 
‚ are the causes giving rise to prejudices, why is it that 
with each improvement in these levels, group-preju- 
dices seem to multiply rather than diminish? More- 
over, if ‘caste-structure’ is the root of the problem, 
why is it that tension amongst the castes is much 
more latent and submerged than tension elsewhere? 
Surely, to refuse to see things in their totality is to 
obliterate vision with indiscretion. 


The contributors who have sought to explain the 
problem by conceiving it in abstract notions, such! as, 
whether prejudices are the result of unreason or 
wrong reason, can also be said to have missed the 
point. A careful look would have revealed to them 
that prejudice, following the Symposium’s definition, 
is rooted in one’s conviction—whether reasoned or un- 
reasoned. For even those who are enlightened, guided 
by reason, have their convictions. And the stronger the 
power of their reasoning, the greater is their attach- 
ment to their views or their outlook to life in general. 
They would, therefore, not budge from their line of 
reasoning when in conflict with others. Are they then 
less prejudiced (in the sense in which ‘prejudice’ has 
been defined by the Symposium); than those who are 
unreasoned? The point is best illustrated by the con- 
tributors themselves. While all the contributors, 
without a single exception, have outrightly denounced 
prejudice in any form, they have not been able to 
hide their own prejudices against views which differ 
from theirs, 


To look at the problem from yet another angle, 
not dealt with by the Symposium. the very definition 
of ‘prejudice’ adduced and adhered to by the Sympo- 
sium, is erroneous or at least misleading. The ‘term’ 
has been meant to convey ‘pre-judgment’, and in 
ethical terms, taken to be the springhead of many 
sins, ignorance and wrong actions. The definitions fails 
to differentiate between ‘falth’ and ‘prejudice’. For 
‘faith’ too is ‘pre-judgment’. It may then be asked 
whether to have faith is to do a ‘wrong’ or to commit 
a ‘sin’. Particularly when all the contributors in one 


way or other are, in fact, hoping to win the readers’ 
faith іп what they have said. S 

The Symposium, even though its objective is laud- 
able, fails to strike a convincing note, either in its 
analysis of causes leading to ‘group-tensions’, or the 
steps it suggests for restoring harmony in our conflict- 
torn society. Only B. H. Mehta succeeds in presenting 
an analysis of some of the contradictions running 
parallel to notions which are rather in vogue. 

Take education, for instance. It has become 2 
catchword—an antidote for all ills. Thus for eliminat- 
ing prejudices from the masses, most of the contribu- 
tors, without going into any detail, have at once asked 
for an expansion of education. But, as Mehta shows, 
‘education is not a process which enables man to 
understand, interpret and work against prevailing 
group prejudices and react intelligently to social 
forces, but rather education is itself a part of prejudice 
and it is shaped within the cross-currents of the 
operating social forces.’ The Symposium would have 
done well had it examined such issues a little more 


thoroughly and with greater care. 
Ranjit Gupta 


RECENT TRENDS IN INDIAN NATIONALISM 
By A. R. Desai. Popular Book Depot, 1960. 

This is a supplement to^an earlier and bigger 
study, Social Background to Indian Nationalism, 
which has grown from a post-serlpt to a Sequel of 
about 140 pages in the course of attempting an out- 
line survey of the development of Indian Nationalism 
during the Second World War and the post-war period, 
in the years preceding and following Independence. 

The author begins by explaining the tools of his 
analysis. He stands for a scientific enquiry, prompted 
by an anguished search for objective truth, rather than 
by any adaptation to the needs of the ruling class. 
‘What Social Science needs is less use of elaborate 
techniques and more courage to tackle rather than 
dodge, the central issues.’ He tries to answer some 
of the crucial questions of Indian soclety from a syn- 
thetic perspective, based on the application of the 
method of Historical Materialism, and claims to indl- 
cate, for the first time, the causal connections under- 
lying economic, political, social, educational, cultural, 
and ideological currents. What is presented is a draft 
for examination, meant to provoke controversy and 
healthy discussion. That it will undoubtedly, for 
there is more dogmatism and less pragmatism in the 
main argument, and although the analysis, in its 
attempt to clarify what is complicated and confusing, 
is penetrating and courageous, it does tend to view 
situations in rigid compartments and is not free from 
a mechanical application of methodology, 

The division of the study into chapters and sec- 
tions is lucid and helpful. The contemporary world 
scene is first surveyed, and we see that its movement 
is the resultant of the interplay of a number of con- 
tradictions and consequent conflicts, namely, those 
between the capitalist ideology and the communist 
ideology, imperialist -powers and colonial peoples, 
bureaucratic oppression and socialist democracy, bet- 
ween imperialist countries, between socialist countries, 
and also between the different classes in the econo- 
mically underdeveloped nations. The dominant factor 
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in the world situation is seen to Не in the antagonism 


between the capitalist world headed by the U.S.A. and 
_ the socialist world headed by the U.S.S.R., represent- 
‘ing the conflict between two qualitatively different 


social systems. The author does not attach impor- 
tance to any way of life in between, nor does he 
attempt a ‘critical analysis of the transformation 
which has taken place and which is going on within 
either polarised system itself. 

~ For instance, while concluding that world capital- 
ism is historically outmoded and in a state of decline, 
he does not explain why it is flourishing as never 
before in several western countries which have no 
colonies or are losing them one by one, which have 
achieved a high standard of living, good social security 


and high employment, and where the oft-predicted ' 


economie crisis has been avoided so far through the 
provision of stabilisers built-in to the economy. Of 
course, all this may have been accompanied by other 
forms of insecurity, such as accentuation of the cold 
war, curbs on freedom and the corrosion of human 
values, but that is not ignored. 

Similarly, while noting that the countries of the 
socialist world are making phenomenal economic pro- 
gress, he does not fail to point out that this has been 
characterised by an acute bureaucratic deformity in 
their political superstructure. Yet, he does not probe 
more deeply into the suppression of freedom that this 
has resulted in, and the cost that it has involved in 
human terms. 

Coming to India and the question of nationalism 
after Independence, Desai raises two crucial questions 


‘at the outset, which, he says, have not yet been ade- 


quately studied and answered. Firstly, why did the 
Indian National Congress, which believed, fundamen- 
tally and uncompromisingly, in Indian unity right up 
to the last, suddenly do a volte-face and agree to the 
partition of India? His explanation is that it did not 
seize power from the British rulers as the result of a 
victorious political revolution, but secured it as a 
transfer of sovereignty on the basis of terms and con- 
ditions laid down in the Mountbatten Plan. This 
resulted in the emergence of a bourgeois democratic 
Welfare State, declared to lead to a socialist pattern 
of society based on a mixed economy. 

The second question relates to one of the main 
provisions of the Constitution, drawn up through a 
Constituent Assembly which was not elected on the 
basis of universal adult franchise.. After proclaiming 
that the Indian Union will be a secular State, and 
after providing, for the first time, for the principle of 
equality of all citizens, irrespective of caste, commun- 
ity, race or sex, the Constitution went on to guaran- 
tee the right to property as a fundamental right, but 
not the right to work, which is considered to be a 
vital necessity in a country where -unemployment, 
rural and urban, runs into tens of millions. 

If these two questions are properly analysed and 
uriderstood, Desai thinks that they wil give a clue to 
the character of the Congress government. He con- 
cludes that the Congress is the party of the bour- 
géoisie, but distinguishes two wings within it, between 


whom is seen a sharp controversy. The wing led by’ 


Nehru, according to him, advocates full utilisation of 


40: 


the conflict between the two power blocs and the . 


acceptance of economic aid from both,though leaning 


more and more towards the U.S.A. and the Common-- 


wealth countries. Nehru, however, is a staunch expo- 


nent of the view that India should maintain a neutral . 


stand and pursue its own independent foreign policy. 


This wing, further, stands for the extension of the 


public sector and its predominant role in the national 
economy. -It supports а: large-scale programme of 
social welfare measures which, it believes, however 


imprudent it may look in the light of a weak economy, 
is necessary to give relief to the growing discontent | 


of the masses. 


The other wing, according to the author, which | 


clusters around Morarji Desai and the Swatantra 
Party, stands for an unequivocal alliance with the 
western power bloc, both in the economic and political 
fields, and for providing greater initiative and faci- 
lities to the private sector. It is opposed to the 
increasing predominance of the State capitalist sector 


_(known as the public sector) over the private sector, 


and also to the launching of extensive social welfare 
programmes, in the interests of economy. But if the 
Congress is the party of the bourgeoisie, the author 
does not take pains to analyse why it is has. been 


able to steal the thunder of the left, nor. why it is- 


under fire from the right. 


Nationalism is defined as a movement of various ' 


classes and groups comprising a nation, attempting 


to remove all economic, political, social, and cultural: 
obstacles which impede the realisation of its aspira- . 


tions. It is simultaneously also a movement of classes 
and groups to put a positive social, economic, political 


and cultural content into their aspirations. Rosa. 


Luxemburg is aptly quoted as saying: ‘National 
States and Nationalism are empty vessels in which 


each epoch and the class relations in each particular. 


country, pour their particular content’.. 


More than a decade after Independence, Desai 
finds increasing suffering and discontent among the 
messes. Secularism is under attack, and communal- 
ism, casteism, racism, are all raising their ugly dange- 
rous heads, in spite of the fundamental right to 
equality of all Indian citizens and the over-riding 
unity of -a common Indian nationality.. The author 
traces this to the competitive character of an acquisi- 
tive.society, and gives examples of struggles in various 
parts of the country which are basically socio- 
economic in content but casteist in form, eg, 


Brahmin-Maratha-Mahar struggles in Maharashtra, 
anii-Brahmin, anti-Dravid, Dravid- -Kazhagam move-. 


ments and Brahmin-Nair struggles in South India, 
the bitter struggles between Kayasthas, Bhumihars, 
Rajputs and backward castes jn Bihar, the^ struggles 


between Thakurs, Chamars and others in the U. P., etc." 


The central idea of the study is that the social 


and economic crisis is deepening, and that there is no р 


political party as at present constituted which is 


capable of solving it. The task of what is known as:: 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution, such as building: 


up a prosperous economy, recasting of feudal institu- 


tions in a democratic mould, full blossoming of civil. 
liberties, and replacement of an obscurantist feudal- ` 


idealistic, religio- mystical and crude mythological 
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5. 0f multi- national . and: uni- national’ States. 


'culture by. a sclentifie rationalist culture, ‚сал. not be 


| ~ accomplished ; under the -present set- тар, ‘According’ to 


‘the author there are only two possible: alternatives. 


3 рабкатбйла to the ‘Jemand for linguistic States. "The 
author is aware of the: fact.that in its early stages the 


.. Rising popular discontent and suffering ате bound to” 


intensify popular struggles, and the government can 


either ко forward along ‘the path’ of a democratic, 


‘socialist pattern of society, ог. backward into. the 
repression of freedom .and the subversion of demo- 


cracy. : According to him'thére.is no other way, and. 


this is a. crucial hour in Indian history. - 

This study is full of strong; meat, and it will help 
to provide controversy and ‘discussion, particularly 
among those whose : digestion is Upon. : 

‚ А. К. Banerjee 


REGIONALISM ' VERSUS 
`. Study іп. problems of. Indian National Unity 
By Joan V. Bondurant. 
Studies, University of California, Berkeley, 1958. 
This book! is divided ‘into six chapters and an 
epilogue. It opens with a ‘consideration of the Óppos- 
ing views of Mill and Acton reference the desirability 
-Mill ad- 


MON theory’, Siege ah - 


. language-region. 


t demand ‘was taken ~ їр. ‚ру .the- Congress Party itself 


which "based. dts own: organisation mainly on .the 
It was ‘one of the most important 
planks of the .Motilal - "Nehru.Report (1928). It.was 


-included іп: the. ‘Congress Manifesto ` of. 1945-46. It was 


advocated ‘as а counterblast to the separatist. demand ` 


of.. the ‘Muslim - ‘League. ‘based, on the "two nation 
Se. 


‘The. report . of: “the Das Comain is then | con- ` 


"sidered, and: its arguments against the re- organisation 


of States on a linguistic basis are emphasised. The 


_ Report of the Congress Commitee on ‘Linguistic States. 


PROVINCIALISM : А: 


Institute .of International ` 


(popularly known as.the’J V Р Report) conceded the 


principle of linguistic States but cautioned that the 
time was not opportune: for such:a re-organisation. 


It gave the first priority to Andhra. But, inspite’ of 
delaying tactics by the Congress, support. for the 
demand and political agitation for its acceptance 


- grew іп the country—at first in Andhra and later on 


-vocated that boundaries: of States should be co- -termi- . 


nus with -those of a nation, while Acton was of the 

opinion that а single multinational State was more 
. conducive to liberty. The. “author's sympathies | are 
` with Acton. Sex 


The author discusses. the question: What is a: na-- 
tion? What isa nationality? When does a nationality - 


become a nation? The importance of the theory of 
self-determination of nations and the part played by 


`. it in, the ‘struggle, of subject nations for freedom aré 


mentioned. - But: there 15 an uncritical acceptance of 
the idea of India being a nation. It is this which has 
resulted in the writer ‘falling into the Pal with 
which the, subject ‘bristles. ‘ 
СА ‘reference has-been made in baene 18 the 
Marxian theory of nationalities which.has been reject- 
ed without being submitted to rational criticism, "The 
'various factors in the evolution of the idea of India 
as a nation are “mentioned. ‘But the re-organisation 
of the ‘States * on а linguistic basis has been inter- 
. preted as а victory. for the separatist forces and, hence, 
as а, retrograde Step: threatening the ünity of India 
‘as a nation. The Zonal Councils, established in the 
wake of the re-organisation’ of States, have been seiz- 
ed upon.as a method of curbing separatist ‘tendencies. 
It is not réalised-that the Zonal Councils are merely 
‘administrative arrangements while the re-organisa- 
. Моп ‘of States on a linguistic -basis satisfies the more 
"fundamental need for emotional integration. Region- 
alism is considered as being superior to linguistic 


| provincialism. The inherent dangers of regionalism: 


and the possibilties of regional loyalties’ conflicting 
with wider ` national’ loyalty are not foreseen. It is 
pointed ‘out that regionalism had its origin in the 


Coupland Scheme—a fact which. is likely, to arouse, 


popular suspicion іп India. ` `- - 


^ 


in other areas. The next important Step ‘was the 
establishment of the' States Re- -Organisation: Com- | 
mission, апа the acceptance (with some Inodifications) 
of its Report. 
the ehapter to the S.R.C. Report. 

The third chapter deals with the origins of the 
proposal, for Zonal Councils. The proposal was first 


mooted by Prime Minister. Nehru in the course of 
the debate on the S.R.C. Réport in Parliament and ' 


later on’ found'a place in the Constitutional Amend- 
ment resulting from -an acceptance of the S.R.C, Re- 
port.- Inspite of favourable comménts in the’ press, it 
received a, lukewarm тесермоп. ‘from the political - 
parties. . 

: Тһе fourth chapter. deals with ‘abortive attempts . 
at the formation of multi- -lingual States. The S.R.C. 
had, advocated ‘a bi-lingual State. ої Bombay and a 
separate Vidarbha. The Working’ Committee of the 
Congress proposed a Three-State formula with central 
adminstration for Greater ‘Bombay. Dr. B. C. Roy, the 
Chief: Minister of West Bengal, advocated a merger ої. 
W. Bengal and Bihar. But the popular agitation for 
the establishment .of uni-lingual E made short 
shrift.of these proposals. - 


The last two chapters deal with the EEE T 
of Zonal Councils, the demarcation of the zones, their 
composition and functions, the intra-State Regional 
Committees: in Punjab and Andhra and the actual 
working of these Councils in practice.-.The central 


‘idea ‘running through all is that the zonal arrange- 


ment is-a better alternative ‘to -linguistie States, that 


.it would counteract. the parochial tendencies of Jin- 


Ih the second chapter, -thé -pros and cons of the © 
"demand for re- -organisation. of States on. a linguistic. . 


. basis'are discussed. But the demand itself” has-been | 
- characterised’as being the most. important manifesta- 7 
.. mics. 


tion of the centrifugal ‘tendencies threatening India’s 


unity as, a nation. "The e chanter provides the historiçal 


guistic provincialism and is more conducive to an age 
of economic planning.. EE 

-` The epilogue is an ‘attempt - to evaluate India's 
achievements and failures in the. -post- Independence: 
era. . The dominant note here is one: of- satisfaction 
and praise for India’s present. leadership and of its 


attempt to solve political issues democratically and to ` 


experiment. with new forms of political organisation. 
This could have been.a study. іп” political dyna- 
The author's treátment of “the subject; how- 


ever, makes: it sete a study in Political nalvette. "The 


Considerable attention is devoted in ғ 
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title suggests.both the problem and its solution, The 
problem facing India is ‘provincialism’ currently 
manifesting itself as ‘linguism’. The solution is 
‘regionalism’ in the form of the ‘Zonal Councils’. A lot 
of factual material has been worked up, but in the 
absence of a discussion on fundamentals, no synthesis 
has been possible. The factual material is not new. 
It is a matter of common knowledge. A re-interpreta- 
tion of the material on the basis of certain fundamen- 
tal principles, could alone have shed some new lighi. 
„Ви the main issues have been evaded somewhat. Cur- 
rent assumptions are neither questioned nor examined 
in the light of reason. They are assumed to be true. 

The question whether India is a nation or a family 
of nations has not even been raised) It is assumed 
that India is a single nation. A myth inherited fom 
the British has been perpetuated. The other alterna- 
tive—of India being a union of developing nationalities 
—the examination of which could have opened up 
new channels of fruitful investigation into an impor- 
tant political problem in India has been summarily 
rejected. A lot of material from communist sources 
has been quoted but only to divide and discredit the 
Indian communists. How far this is valid and how 
far it adds to or detracts from the value of a book 
which claims to be ‘academic’ 18-а matter which must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. 

Another presumption is that linguism is a danger 
to the unity of India. This is one of the prejudices 
currently fashionable in India. Is it not possible that 
the reorganisation of States on the basis of language 
would -make for a more united India, bringing about 
the much talked of ‘emotional integration’. ‘Emotional 
integration’ is desired, but the validity of the one step 

which is likely to contribute more than any other 
single factor is not recognised, nay, the step itself is 
derided. 

Thus, when the basis of currently prevailing poli- , 
tical concepts is neither questioned nor discussed, it is ` 
not surprising to find that the solution for counter- 
acting centrifugal tendencies is sought in the Zonal 
Councils. The existence of separatist forces is not to 
be desired. But it requires much more insight than is 
possessed by the author of this book, to analyse them, 
to show how they affect India's unity and to propose 
what can be done to bring about a greater unity. 

P. V. 

LEADERSHIP AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

IN INDIA Edited by Richard L. Park and 
Irene Tinker. 'Oxford University Press, 1960. 

A seminar, co-sponsored by the Modern India 
Project.at/Berkeley and the Committee on South Asia 
of the Association for Asia Studies, was held at the 
University of California between August 12 and 17, 
1956. It addressed itself to problems connected with 
‘Leadership and Political Institutions in India’. The 
book under review features some of the papers pre- 
sented at the seminar. They have all, however, been 
subject to revision and edition by Richard Park and 
Irene Tinker who, assisted by a team of people, have 
turned out a book enlightening both -for the learned 
and the layman. 

Before attempting a review of the book, a few 
words by way of preface will not be out of place. As 
members of the seminar were a cross-discipline group 
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of professors, lecturers, fellows and journalists, 
‘leadership’ as discussed by them was not in the con- 
text of India’s political institutions alone. Leaders 
and leadership in our Parliament, in. our political 
parties, in our village panchayats and in our admi- 
nistrative services were naurally dealt with, as well 
as in business organisations, in the trade unions and 


in other non-political influence groups—influenced by’ 


political institutions on the one hand and infivencing 
them in their own turn. An attempt has been made 
in limited space to discuss fully their nature, function 
and range of influence: 

For convenience, the book hasbeen broken up into 
eight parts. The opening essays review leadership in 
our country against the changing backdrop of time 


and circumstance. Concepts of leadership obtaining in. 


India at different times have been discussed in the first 
paper, while the second more stimulating one sets it- 
self the task of examining leadership in modern day 
India. The tussle between the politically and culturally 
‘westernised’ and the tradition-oriented or inhibited, 
is discussed. The ‘West-oriented elite, which is now 
in the saddle, and which stands committed to pro- 
moting national unity. large-scale economie develop- 
ment and to bringing about modifications in `~ our 
archaic social structure, is threatened and challenged 
by various groups. The ‘Hindu-minded’ populace, 
championing the dead weight of tradition, is not its 
only irritant or obstacle to progress. Frustrated in- 
dividuals, who by virtue of their caste and family po- 
sition had seen halycon days in the old order, 
naturally do not take kindly to the newer one at- 
tempted by the newer leaderships. They, therefore, 
hamper and hinder the effort of their more liberal 
compatriots in more ways than one. But the latter's 
position is made more difficult by the fact. that. not 
only are they an infinitesimally tiny minority at- 
tempting to bridge the gulf between democratic ideals 


embodied in our Constitution and authoritarian norms ' 
flourishing in acutality, but that they have in- the 
first place to inculcate in the masses respect. for а . 


scale of values utterly alien to their life and thought. 
How this very process creates currents and cross- 
currents of friction and tension is lucidly explained 
by Weiner in his absorbing paper—'The Politics of 
Modernisation’. 

‘Political Institutions’ is another section of the 
book germane to our seminar topic, (broadly labelled— 
tensions). Incidentally it is also one of the most 
arresting and thought-provoking ones. 
through its pages, one acauires a fair degree of 


intimacy with our (1) Council of Ministers and (2) our ` 


Parliament. One also gets a graphic view of (3) a 
local election and (4) our language debacle. АП these 
are interesting topics in themselves but few know 
that in'their own way they are, also, hotbeds of trou- 
ble. For instance people of the South have often been 
known to allude to our Central Government (execu- 
tive) as the ‘Bhalya’ government. That this is not а 
playful remark, to be lightly dismissed, is borne home 
to us when with Robert North we'have a closer look at 
our Council of Ministers. Very noticeably there, the 
South is under- and North over-represented, and in 
view of the former's cultural and linguistic individua- 
Hty this can scarcely be deemed a happy situation. 


Leafing ` 


= 


- 
= 


Willy nilly it feeds the hostility of the South for the - 


North. ` ` 


Yet another thorn in the way of harmonious re- · 


lations between different parts of India revolves round 
the bogey of our language policy or in the absence of 


one. ‘Leadership and Language Policy,’ one of the most ` 


brilliantly: written papers, discusses precisely this con- 
troversial subject and even hazards a tentative guess 
as to the future. Rightly has its author argued that 
total Hindi dominance, achieved at the expense of 
other languages, will unleash the fury of non-Hindi 
regions and poison relations especially between North 
hnd South. One does not have to convince oneself of 
the truth of the above stand. One sees the conse- 
quences of this action unfolding before one's own eyes 
when the slightest move or loose talk by the North 
in the above direction puts the stalwarts from the 
South on the warpath. The total triumph of regional 
languages on the other hand will reduce India's intel- 
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lectual and political communion and prevent the pro-. 


motion of amity and understanding between its 
various parts. Exclusive use of English is stated to 
widen or perpetuate the gulf between its leaders and 
the led, while the total decline of English will deci- 
sively affect India’s communion with the world outside 
— particularly the exciting new one of technology. This, 


, then, is India’s dilemma. She has yet to find a way out 
of this impasse. In the meantime the deadlock deep- 
.ens, discontent and dissensions mount, sapping the 


strength and resources of our poor, undeveloped land. 


It is a truism to assert that, along with linguism, 
communalism is the bane of Indian life. Actively 
feeding and fostering this disgusting spirit are com- 


.munal groups strewn across the face of the country. 


Their most objectionable feature, as outlined by 
Richard Lambert in his paper, is that most of them 
are not so much pledged to bettering the lot of their 
-chosen groups but towards retarding the healthy 
growth of others. The Hindu communal groups, for 
instance before Independence, had precipitated the 
riots and participated in them against Muslims. Be- 
sides this,.they were determined to show the Muslims 
‘their place’ in India and to fight down the stereotype 
of them being their peers in war and combat, Un- 
abated in strength, this all-consuming desire persists 
even today. The choice and glorification of Shivaji as 
Maharashtra’s hero is,in answer to the above urge 
2.2. After all, the former was the first Hindu military 
leader to lay low the Mighty Mughal. Manifestations 
of such an ethnocentrie spirit not only forfeit the 
goodwill and sympahy of the harassed communities, 
but whip up the hatred of the latter for the former 
and end-in an ever-widening chasm between them. 
The section on ‘Public Administration’ discusses 
the five year plans and their implementation machi- 
nery and shows up-yet another area pregnant with 
conflict. 'A. D:.Gorwala examines the ‘dangers that 
may-result from the growth of suspicion among admi- 
nistrative and elective offices’. It is his thesis that 


public services in India do not always function in an . 


atmosphere free from trial and tension. The suspicion 
in Which a public servant, particularly of the higher 
order, is held by. the elective politiclan arouses in the 
former a set of disturbing reactions. It not only curbs 
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his ‘frankness of speech and statement of honest opi- 
nion, but results in his younger colleague's unwilling- 
ness to shoulder responsibility. Very surreptitiously. 
the -latter develops, the tendency to ‘insure his posi- 
tion,’ and this he does either. by abdicating. his duty - 
‘to decide for himself or “by getting someone above him 
to set the seal of approval to his views. If this mist 
-of distrust and:suspición is not lifted in time, creative 
leadership which has every, chance. of blossoming ‘in us ЕЕ T5 А 
the public, services Ш be blightea even before it is’ | T. fol ` а i factor. i in 
born. с: 400420 e ES . К 

; The estoy ‘and | crisis “gnawing at thé- vitals of a T “national development ү 
India’s: more ‘sophisticated parts have not spared its + i e 
‘Tittle republics’ either. It is inépt and. inaccurate to |’ £A $T E ro E д 
„generalise. , Still, by and, large, it ‘is true that rural ' E z Le yest We) Ж 
India today stands at the threshold.of change, and |- . .` NU : C ME 
tradition, here as elsewhere, is locked with it in an all . 4 № ; | : - (m Ғы ЕС 
‘out: life апа déath ‘struggle... Youth, wealth, and edu- - КОЕ : LER ES an 
cation attempt to dethrone the йа hereditary leader- : : : 
ship.in the. villagé and although they do not always 
triumph over the forces of tradition they do help 
Splinter the formerly cohesive . and cooperative village 
unit. Most of the villages ‘described in the book-pre- 
sent a Sordid picture of being broken up іп {о groups: 
pitted one against the other. Thesé ‘factions’ however 
are interest-holding groups formed through the work- 
ings of personal opportunism. ~- They ‘originate in in- 
‘terpersonal rivalry. and further the ambitions of their . 
leader, not the welfare of the village. ` 

“It is distressing-to learn how even adult franchise 
апа the right. to stand for elections, far from making 
‘the villagers. shed their differences and feel, ав one, 
exacerbate tensions and divisive forces. A keener edge 
to caste loyalty and caste sentiment is lent by them. 
Theoretically, a low-caste- member, just as much as a 
high caste one, can offer himself for candidacy at . 
elections to the: ‘village panchayat.. But lack of edu- 
cation, lack of. wealth and the. iime-hewn attitude of 
diffidence. tothe high caste; negative the benefits 
‘afforded and conspire to kéep him well under the heel 
Of the high castes. The latter, none too happy about 
the” new privileges" accorded to” the. low “castes and 
realising their inability to avail themselves of the 
same,.exploit the situation tothe hilt. E 
ies A. careful perusal of the book brings. to the fore 
these and similar other allied points,.all of? which lead 
us to some rethinking on the major problem of India 
National. Integration. Is talk about India’s common 
cultural and- spiritual heritage fact or fiction? We 
can parry the question and ask as somebody has.done: 
Have the large masses of Indians ever -been All-India 
in outlook and’ sentiment? · Have they ever- trans; 
cended in- a decisive. Way. thé'confines of casteism, 
linguism, communalism, regionalism and tribalism, to 
mention but ‘a> ‘few 01 the ‘isms’ flourishing ` in. India? 
Have the loyalties and sentiments- of Indians ever been 
associated with- the political entity. called ‘India’? The 
question, is perhaps a rhetorical:one. ‘National inte- 
gration. or nationalism has to be. achieved by dint of 
conscious effort, by persuasive. education, patient 5 
training and intensive propaganda.. It can not be 
taken for granted ` on the basis of. any: ‘loose thinking . 
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- Tie problem m x 


"THE main task in the field of family planning’, 
says the Third Plan, ‘is to find effective solutions 


to certain basic problems’. But it is not clear | 


what these basic problems precisely are. Hence 
the need'for a discussion оп one of them— 
population control. 


To avoid needless repetition let us not con- 
sider afresh the question: ‘Why do "ме need 
population control? The subject has been dis- 
cussed at length during the last decade, notably 
in the report on the 1951 Census of India, in the 
First, Second and Third five-year plans, in 
several specialised books and journals and also 
in numerous seminars, conferences (national 
and international) and, deliberations of expert 
committees. Population control has beer accept- 
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ed by Parliament and the government as State 
policy and provision has been made in each’ of 
the three ‘five-year plans for implementing the 
family planning programme. In fact, family 
planning has been récognised as an integral 
part of national planning: As the Third Plan 


. puts it in its characteristic style: ‘The objective 


of stabilising the growth of population over a 


reasonable period must therefore be at the very . 


centre of planned development’. 


It is intéresting to recollect that not long back: 


most writers on the population question. in- 


. variably debated whether or not India was 


over-populated, they discussed the morality and 
iminorality of birth control; they denounced 


.British rule and dreamt of potential plenty. 


Much of this discussion, however useful in its 
own time, is now obsolete, Today, most writers 
on the population problem are agreed that:a 


high rate of population growth is an obstacle in 


accelerating the rate of economic growth. 


This leads us to‘ the first basic problem con- 
cerning population control. It is true that 
government: and the planners are convinced of 


the need-for such a policy-but do the people of: 

India realise it? What do the millions of families | 
' in the thousands of villages think of population 

control or do they think at all of population - 
) Control? 


'Demographers Sd Sociologists have in recent 
years.conducted several family planning attitude 
surveys in various parts of India and have 
announced with cheerful finality their discovery 
that the Indian masses are, by and large, not 
opposed to family planning on religious, moral 
and other grounds. While this is an encouraging 
State of affairs, there are factors which should 
discourage any undue optimism about the 
prospects of family planning. For one thing, we 
cannot say with certainty that the illiterate 
men and women who were asked to give their 
views in favour of or against family planning 
had any clear idea of what family planning really 
meant. Some surveys have indicated that many 
rural dwellers were under the impression that 
an injection would make them infertile, some 
had heard of operations, and abortion was 
known to most. Very few showed any awareness 
of modern methods of contraception. 


It is not our purpose here to challenge the 
inethodology of family planning attitude surveys 
but we wish to point out that the findings of 
these surveys have to be interpreted with 
extreme caution. If people are not against 
family planning it does not follow that they 
are in favour of family planning and, even if 
they are, it does not follow that they would 
practise family planning when the knowledge 
and means of family planning were made avail- 
able to them. If one were to generalise, it would 


be a safe guess to say that the people of India 
are, by and large, not aware of modern methods 


of birth control and it is doubtful if they are ' 


even aware of the need for population control 


in the context of rapid economic development. ` 


Prime Minister Nehru, whose assessment of 
the attitude of the rural masses is likely to be 
more reliable than that of experts conducting 


attitude surveys (sample), said in his address | 


to the Sixth International Conference on 
Planned Parenthood held in New Delhi in 1959: 
Т address large rural audiences and almost 
always I speak of family planning to them, 
more to find out their reactions, because when 
addressing 50,000 or 100,000 people, one can only 


touch on the broad aspects of problems. It is’. 


interesting to watch their reactions. Those 
reactions were (still are, to some extent) of 
amusement whenever I referred to this matter, 
general laughter in the audiénce and a certain 
shyness... Thus while historians like Arnold 
Toynbee and scientists like Julian Huxley warn 


us of the great threat.to human existence 4 


brought about by the ‘population , explosion’, 
demographers write whole books on the impact 
of population growth on per capita income in 
1981 or 2001, the planners emphasise the urgency 
of population control, and family planners wax 
eloquent on the virtues of the small family 
pattern, India's rural millions in their ignorance 
view the problem with amusement, laughter 
and a certain shyness. 


The first problem, therefore, is one of educat- 


-ing India's masses on the need for population 


control and the methods of population control, 
Here the greatest handicap is illiteracy. Japan 
also faced the formidable problem of rapid 
population growth and during the decade 
1947-57 she halved her birth rate. This was a 
remarkable achievement in spite of the dubious 
method of induced abortion which was so wide- 
spread in Japan. The use of: contraceptives on 
a large scale also contributed to the decline in 
the death rate and it has been estimated that 
abortions accounted for 70 per cent of the 
decline in the birth rate and contraception for 
30 per cent. In recent years abortions are getting 
less popular and contraception is being increas- 
ingly resorted to. 


Japan’s near 100 per cent literacy rate (as 
against India’s 24 per cent) is an important 
factor contributing to the success of the birth 
control movement in Japan. To quote Professor 
Kitaoka of Japan: ‘Almost all the newspapers 
in Japan, of which some have several millions 
daily circulation, fully recognise and warn of 
the danger and harm of over-population.... 
Monthly or weekly magazines, especially 
women’s magazines, publish very detailed infor- 
mation about contraception. It is almost 
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unthinkable for any mature Japanese not to get 
information about contraception at all’ 


Unfortunately in India, the newspapers and 
magazines, the radio and television, are not the 
media of mass communication. Some unimagi- 
native persons have thought of posters and 
pamphlets and some naive foreigners have 
thought of folk songs (why not dances?) to 
inculcate the virtues of small families. A 
foreign Foundation has given a generous grant 
for research in communications and motivation 
in the field of family planning. We must 
await the findings of experts engaged in 
such research. We would ' venture to sug- 
gest, however, that it is neither through 
posters and pamphlets, nor through the singing 
of folk songs or training ‘family planning 
leaders’ in villages, that the message of family 
planning can be spread successfully in the rural 
areas, The strategy has essentially to be similar 
to that adopted by Christian missionaries or by 
communist workers in popularising their respec- 
tive viewpoints. 


The work should be conducted quietly. Per- 
haps, the best way is to send trained social or 
medical workers to villages who would address 
small groups of married men and women (pre- 
ferably: separately), explain tactfully the 
different methods of family planning, answer 
questions and leave the place quietly without 


a fanfare of microphones and the cavalcade of 


jeeps and mobile cinema vans. This approach 
is both individual and collective, and frankness 
and privacy have to be blended to arouse the 
trust and confidence of the audience. This will 
be education and not propaganda. The first 
basic problem thus is of educating the illiterate 
rural masses on the need for population control 
and the methods of population control. 


The problem of motivation will come next. 
It is difficult to ascertain whether or not people 
are really motivated in favour of family plann- 
ing in the absence of a general lack of aware- 
ness of family planning and family planning 
methods. If the people have never heard of 
modern methods of contraception, if they have 
no access to these methods, their willingness to 
accept family planning need not necessarily 
mean they are motivated in favour of a small 
family pattern. Many may just be curious to 
experiment with these methods or to know 
these methods. The intensity of motivation can 
be ascertained only when the knowledge of 
family planning methods and the facilities for 
the practice of contraception are made available 
to the masses. 


Unfortunately much of the discussion on 
motivation is academic and centred round pet 
hypotheses and theories concerning sex being 
a taboo in traditional societies, the great need 


for large families in agricultural countries, 
children being regarded as assets on the farm 
and so on. This is being unfair to the rural 
masses. Even if a person is not motivated in 
favour of family planning in a rural area, what 
does he or she do? There are no doctors and 
family planning clinics in villages (barring, 
perhaps, just a few villages) and the nearest 
doctor or clinic may be ten miles away in the 
town, And in all probability the doctor will 
fleece the peasant, like most private practition- 
ers, Our villager will probably have to wait for 
hours at government clinics before anything is 
done. So it is not enough to be in favour of 
family planning: one must have the stamina to 
walk down to the city, wait for hours and at 
times get fleeced. On top of it, there will be 
loss of work and of wages. No wonder villagers 
are indifferent even when they are told of some 
clinics in nearby cities. 


It is difficult to visualise what would actually 
happen when family planning advice and 
facilities are made readily available to the rural 
masses. There are instances when such a thing 
happened in some villages in the Punjab, Mysore 
and other places but the response was not very 
encouraging. This may be partly due to the 


particular methods advocated. In Mysore the . 


rhythm method (safe period) was tried, while 
in the Punjab foam tablets were distributed. 


In the sphere of motivating the masses, 
government can play a very effective role. The 


circumstances in India are favourable unlike 


as in western countries. As Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal pointed out: ‘Birth control in the west- 
ern countries had to spread as a sort of “private 
enterprise” against the powerful forces of 
organised society: the law, the church, the 
medical profession, the press and the educa- 
tional structure. This was true even in the 
Protestant countries: in Sweden we had a law 
intended to keep down the sale of contraceptives 
until the middle of the '30s, when it was a great 
thing that we finally succeeded to take that law 
away from the statute book.’ 


While the lack of any organised resistance to 
family planning in India is an advantage in 
motivating the people, there is at least one 
important factor which to a great extent 
counteracts this advantage. Here we have in 


mind the premium put on sons. The marked 


preference for sons, whatever be its origin, is 
a widespread phenomenon all over India—and 
it is very unlikely that this will disappear in 
the near future. While a person having three 
sons and no daughters may be agreeable to tak- 
ing to family planning, it is very unlikely that a 
person with six daughters and no sons will— 
at least, as long as he hopes to produce а son. 


Many western writers think that the prefer- 
ence for sons is primarily a religious or social 
phenomenon. -It is not. In fact, it is deeply 
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rooted in economic conditions. In a country 
where there is no comprehensive social security 
programme, no old-age pension, no sickness 
allowance, no unemployment insurance, parents 
have to depend almost wholly on their sons in 
times of emergencies and particularly in old 
age. Daughters are married away and social 
custom does not favour the taking of financial 
assistance from married daughters and sons-in- 
law. But it is in the fitness of things if old 
parents are supported by married sons: either 
the parents stay in the house of one of the sons 
or get regular financial assistance.from all the 
sons. It is but naturalj therefore, that most 
parents would like to have at least two or three 
sons. This is in fact a form of ‘built-in. social 
insurance. 


This attitude is absolutely rational from the 
point of view of the strategy of survival; persons 
who see in the marked preference for sons signs 
of primitive backwardness only display their 
profound ignorance of social reality. And per- 
sons who dogmatically hold the view that the 
size of the family should invariably be limited 
to three children (irrespective 
composition of the children) may be good sta- 
tisticians but are-poor students of ‘human arith- 
metic’. Incidentally, it should not be forgotten 
that, by and large, the rural masses are already 
motivated in favour of having as small a num- 
ber of daughters as possible on account of the 
high cost of marriage and other social reasons. 
So the problem really is of motivating people 
to think in terms of a smaller number of sons. 


A skilful programme of motivation should: | 


classify and categorise families on the basis of 
the numker and sex composition of living 
children and start motivating persons who are 
likely to be most easily motivated (e.g., parents 
with two or three sons and one daughter). The 
second basic question thus is concerned with 
motivating the largest number of persons in the 
Shortest possible time. The prospects of success 
will increase if, instead of thinking of millions 
Oi people, only a particular type of family is 
chosen and an intensive effort is made to moti- 
vate families of this type on the basis of prior 
knowledge about the sex composition of the 
living children of these families, 


This raises the third basic question: do we 
have enough to finance such an intensive and 
comprehensive family planning programme? 
‘While it is true that the problem of adequate 
finance is at the root of most of our problems, at 
least in the field of family planning, Problem 
No. 1 is not of finance. In the Second Plan Rs. 5 
¿crores were provided for the family planning 
programme, but only Rs. 3 crores could be spent 
(in other words. only 60 per cent of the budget 
In the Third Plan the family 


of the sex 


planning budget is for Rs. 27 crores, It may be 
noted here that in the First Plan family plann- 
ing accounted for 0.4 per cent of the total outlay 
on health, in the Second Plan the share increas- 
ed to 1.3 per cent and in tne Third Plan it is 
7.9 per cent of the total outlay on health and 
family planning. 


To put the same problem in a somewhat 
dramatic manner, we may ask: if the Planning 
Commission were to provide Rs. 100 crores for 
family planning in the Third Plan, or some 
country were to give us ‘Rs. 1,000 crores as 
foreign aid solely for the purpose of family 
planning in the immediate future, could we 
make the family planning programme a success? 
The answer would in all probability be in the 
negative. It is not as though the people are 
waiting for the family planning worker to knock 
at their doors and distribute free contraceptives. 
Just as there may be people who are motivated 
in favour of family planning but have no 
facilities available to them for its practice, simi- 
larly, there are many who even when they have 
an access to methods will not practise family 
planning as they may not be motivated at all 
in its favour. 


It may be noted in this context that the 
future birth rate will not wholly depend on the 
success of the family planning programme. 
There are factors tending to increase the fertility 
rate, the chief among them is the increase in 
the expectation of life of both males and females 
and a consequent increase in the. period in 
which women are exposed to pregnancy. A 
smaller incidence of maternal mortality as a 
result of better medical facilities also increases 
in absolute terms the number of women in the 
reprodüctive age group. This again will to some 
extent increase the birth rate. The problem thus 
is not merely that the death rate is declining 
at a fast rate while the birth rate remains the 
same, but also that there are medical and social 
factors (like the increased incidence of widow 
remarriages) which are likely to raise the birth 
rate. А sceptic would say that, as a modest 
Start, it should be enough if the family planning 
programme succeeds at least in keeping tne 
birth rate at the present level. 


Much more than money, the problem of per- 
sonnel is important. The Third Plan has rightly 
pointed out that 'the limitations of a programme 
of the nature of family planning arise not from 
finance, but essentially from considerations of 
organisation, and personnel, which affect the 
scale and intensity at which the programme can 
be implemented... Tho main difficulty is of 
securing the requisite trained personnel, spe. 
cially women workers.’ Most educated -Indians 
are averse to a prolonged stay in rural areas 
and it is well nigh impossible to get educated 
women to go and stay in villages to do family 


planning’ work. Married women have their 
problems while unmarried women are not the 


. best persons to spread the message of family 


planning for obvious reasons. The same is true 
of men to a considerable extent, 


The problem of organisation assumes tremen- 
dous proportions when we think of the millions 
of families in the thousands of villages of India 
on the one hand, and the small number of 


doctors, nurses and trained medical and social’ 


workers which India has on the other. The gap 
between the demand for and the supply of such 
personnel is indeed formidable. One way of 
increasing the supply of such personnel would 
be the introduction of suitable financial incen- 
tives: 

Today; government employees staying in big 
cities get a city -compensatory allowance. · А 
system  of- ‘village compensatory allowance’ 
could also be given to employees who go and 
stay in villages for more than а specified period. 


It may be argued that the cost of living іп а. 


village is much lower,than in a big city, but 
the village allowance that we are pleading for 
will be a reward to people who do not hesitate 
to suffer the hardships of village life and even 
face intellectual barrenness at least for a couple 
of years. This will be a way of motivating family 
planning workers to take to family planning 
work in rural areas and a realistic attitude 
would lead us to the conclusion that the finan- 
cial incentive is perhaps the ‘best incentive in 
the present context: 


We have ір raised four Bane ТЕТЕ of 
population control: the problem of methods, of 
motivation, of money and of men (ie. person- 
nel). .We must concentrate all our attention on 


these four ‘Ms’. Before we close we shall briefly- 


refer to methods again. It may be of interest 
to note that the major- reduction in the birth 
rate of western countries was not achieved by 
the modern methods ‘of contracéption, accord- 


.. ing to most .demographérs today, but. by the 


practice of. other -methods, notably the ‘with- 
drawal’ method. Only’ in recent decades have 
chemical and.mechanical methods of contra- 
ception become popular in western countries.. 


In Japan, as already pointed out, abortion 
played a major role in bringing down the birth 
rate. There are some people who believe that 
in India widespread abortion will not be accept- 
able to the people and contraception cannot be 
practised in the rural areas for a number of 
reasons. They have the greatest hope from 
sterilization on a mass scale. R. A. Gopalaswami, 
a zealous protagonist of family planning, for 
example, is of the view that ‘it is impossible to 


` expect a-majority of Indian people regularly 


to use the reliable contraceptive 


appliances 
that are at.present available.’ 


: He feels that 


sterilization-is the ideal solution to the problem. 


of large families: But. the record of sterilization 


in India has been far from impressive. Over the. 


past five-years, points out the Third Plan, some 
125, 000 ‘operations: have keen carried out. 


There are others ‘who feel’ that none of these 
methods—abortion, contraception and steriliza-. 
tion—is. practicable’ in India .today. and the 
solution lies in the discovery of a.simple, cheap. 
and effective oral. pill waich. can: bring. about, 


temporary infertility. It.is. certainly not beyond ` 


the reach..of modern- medical séience -to dis- 
cover such a pill. Already considerable progress 
has been made in.this fisld but it may take. 
another ten or fifteen years. before we have such 
a pill which can be used by the rural masses. 


‚Ви can we afford to wait for the pill and do 


nothing about population growth? . 


According to the Planning ' Commission's 
estimates we shall add 117. million to our popu- 
lation during the next ten years (1961-71) and 
187 million to our populétion during the next 
fifteen years (1961-1976). he situation is grave 
enough as it is and if we zbandon all our efforts 
to launch a comprehensive family planning 
programme the prospect cf economic growth is 
bound to be dismal. 


In India the family planning programme has : 


been accepted as part of an integrated health 
programme and here lies the greatest hope for 
the success of family planning. Most mothers, 
burdened as they are with repeated pregnancies, 
would welcome ап increzse' in the ‘spacing -of 
successive childbirths on grounds of health and 


‘this in turn should have-irs'impact. оп the total 


size of the family..Men of-course are not affected 


by this health aspect. What positive bait can we~ 


throw- to. the men - apart from controversial 
measures like cash bonuses and negative mea- 
sures like birth taxes? Can we motivate-the men 
in-a subtle psychological manner? Can we make 
them think more- -of their women: and ene оғ; 


children? . - - -> 


It. m quite a common sight to see a villager 
carrying his. wife. at the.back of.his cycle and 
not walking.ten.feet.ahead of his wife. This 
modernisation of.- family life should not be 


branded as a corrupting influence of western-. 


isation. To look upon one's wife as a companion 
rather than as a housekeeper and the mother of 
numerous children should not be the monopoly 


of the West. Let us avoic the excesses of the ' 


West, but let us not confuse modernisation with | 
westernisation. 3 


: Lin Yutang once said. Tn the West, people 
think too much of sex anc too little of women.’ 
Let it not be said of us that we think too much 
of family and children and too little of women. 
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"WITHIN the space available to mé 


. I:shall set down two -major com- 


‘rhents and a minor one on points 


arising from Ashish Bose's paper. 
My first comment relates, to the 


d ‘proper formulation of the problem 


of population control in India be- 
cause I believe. that unless.this is 
done the proper solution cannot bé 
visualised. My second comment has‘ 
teference to a neglected factor in 
connection with the future rate of 
population" increase jn India, My 


- third and minor comment has to 


: do with the question of motivation 


s 


` be planned for.- | 
. mean.may be made clearzby an 

'analogy. If, fór instance, there is a 
- famine, to ‘supply’ such food as is 


Я regarding family planning i in India. 


The population control problem 


‘in India must be conceived as one 


of limitation first and the rest after- 
wards, ie. it should be tackled in 
two phases. Immediately, - and in 
the short run, we must forge policy 
measures for gaining a quick relief . 
from the rapid rate of population 


` .inereàse. This is the phase of family 


limitation. In the long ‘run, and 


: side by side with the first phase, a 
‘policy of spreading family plann- 


ing on.a, permanent footing must 
Perhaps what I 


available to the hungry is the first 
or immediate policy requirement . 


ae giving a -balanced diet to 


^ 


t 
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агей 15. а long-term problem-to be 
tackled steadily. Famine relief first 


' and balanced diet afterwards. > 


In the field of population control . 
the two-phased programmé is illus- ` 


trated by what happened in Japan: 
The immediate post-war population 
problem was tackled by a large- 
scale resort’ to induced abortions 
and this is now gradually being re- 
placed by wider and greater spread 


of the use-of known contraceptives, : 


We must recognise that in India’ 
the immediate-problem i is.of family 


‘limitation and the long-term prob- 
lem is that of family planning. To 


everybody in the: famine-affected - 


immediate ‘Measures TAMEN 


consider the problem of population - 


control ‘as‘a’ problem of. . family 
planning alone, as is usually done, . 


is to obscure the issue. |. .. s 


'" When the problem is conceived 
in this, way many. facets of the- 
problem fall into their place and 


the discussion regarding population 
control in India- gets lost because 
of the realisation, on the'one hand; 


‘that a family planning programme, 
even if it is pursued vigorously and ` 


is able to overcome the many 
obstacles in its way, 
expected to bring down the rate of 
population increase significantly in 


.the near future and, on the other,. 


the instinctive adverse reaction айа 


..15 


. cease to confuse the issue. Much of - 


cannot һе” 
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reluctance to regard sterilization 
as a permanent and sole measure 
of population policy. As a result, 
the current discussion of this ques- 
tion becomes singularly jejune. It 
is possible to take it out of this 
morass by conceiving the problem 
in the manner set out above. 


Male Sterilization 


‘In the first phase of family limit- 
ation the emphasis‘must be placed 
on male sterilization. Female steril- 
ization is more difficult, needs hos- 
pitalisation and is not capable of 
being attempted.on a mass scale. 
The available evidence in’ India 
shows that there is a distinct pre- 
ference for male sterilization in 
the country. This is in contradis- 

- tinction-to all other societies in the 
world. That ‘the Indian male shows 
a desire to retire biologically at a 
certain stage in life is a surprising 
but very heartening fact and popu- 
lation policy must attempt to make 
the most of it. 


- There are of. course several 
objections to male sterilization. 
Perhaps the most important is that 
it. is too drastic a measure and an 
irreversible one. It need not be 
denied that it is drastic, but a des- 
perate situation needs , drastic 
remedies arid the population situa- 
‘tion in India is sufficiently despe- 
.rate. In such situations mild 
measures do not only produce small 
results but sometimes no results 
_at all. Regarding irreversibility. 
the situation is not as hopeless as 


it was made-out to be some time. 
- back. 


It has been shown that тазаа 
is reversible in a significant рго- 
portion of cases. Dr. G. M. Phadke 
(Bombay), who has been the 
pioneer in this field, reported that 
he rejoined the vases, after vasec- 
tomy, of 18 males; of these in 15 
eases the semen showed sperms 
after operation and 9 out of these 


- 15 impregnated their wives. With 


this advance, there remains little 
in the objection to vasectomy on 
the ground of irreversibility, ex- 
cept in marginal-or particular cases. 
But such cases will always be there 
in respect of any family planning 
method. , 


| The other important übieetion is 
' that vasectomy may һауе had phy- 
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sical and psychological effects. 
Such fears are of course based on 
the experience of a few cases and, 
in most instances, many of them 
not normal. The objection may be 
treated with respect but not with 
awe. The results of fairly large- 
scale testing done in Madras and 
"Bombay show that so far as the 
physical effects. are concerned, the 
fears are exaggerated out, of all 
proportion. Regarding psychologi- 


cal effects, the information aváil-- 


able is so meagre that it is difficult 
to arrive at any judgment. Gener- 
ally, however, it can be said that 
even psychological bad effects-have 
been far too much exaggerated. 


Initial Success 


Bose does not object to steriliza- 
tion but seems to feel from past 
record that the response tovit has 
been poor so far and nothing signi- 
ficant can be expected from that 
direction. I am, however, not so 
pessimistic, particularly after the 
experience in Maharashtra during 
the last two years. A few years ago 
I was also not very hopeful of male 
sterilization ever being possible on 
a mass scale. But what is possible 


in this regard has been amply ` 


demonstrated by the experience of 
vasectomy camps held in Maha- 
rashtra during the last couple of 
years. The following official figures 
are illuminating in this connection. 





Total 








Number of Sterilizations 
Conducted in Maharashtra State 
‘Year Male Female Total 
1957 ` 957 605 862 
1958 1,883 2,774 . 4,557 
1959 3,932 6,911 10,843 
1960 17,361 ` 4,647 22,008 
1961 12,525 . 5,569. 18,094 


The figures for 1961 аге tentative 
In interpreting the above figures 
one must remember that the policy 
of the then Bombay Government 
regarding family planning as a 
whole was halfhearted and halting 


up to 1956 because the Chief Minis- , 


ter, Morarji Desai, was personally 
‘against artificial birth control. Only 
-after his departure could the policy 
gather any momentum. Up to 1959 
again, sterilization was not much 
favoured officially. In February, 
1959, the International Conference 


on Planned Parenthood was held 
in New Delhi and one of its study 
groups, after a full discussion, 
reached unanimously the following 
conclusion: 


‘Whereas in many communi- 
ties, the necessity of regular 
'use of reliable contraceptivé 
appliances are absent; 

"Whereas. the experience of 
inale sterilization as well as 
female sterilization, reported 
at this Conference, justify its 
more widespread adoption; and 

"Whereas the harmlessness, 
effectiveness and acceptability ` 
of this method have been satis- 
factorily established'. | 

‘This study group recom-. 
mends:— 


"1. That steps be taken for 
-rapidly spreading information 
on sterilization to both the 
medical рео. and the lay 
public. | 


2. That appropriate stéps 
should-be taken by respective 
Governments for removing 
legal doubts where they may 
exist and defining conditions 
and safeguards subject to which 
the operation may be perforrn-- | 
ed; and. . 


: 3. That the necessary facili- 
ties be made available, free of 
charge, to persons who Seek 
them voluntarily.’ | 


| 

This really cleared the way for 
an effective policy-regarding steri- 
lization. The work gathered real 
momentum in 1960 when hundreds 
of vasectomy camps were organised 
in several districts of Maharashtra. 
An intensive campaign was organis- 
ed during the latter part of 1960. 
Between November 6 and Decem- ` 
ber 18, 1960, 258 vasectomy camps: 
were organised by the State Family 
Planning Board in which 10,115 
vasectomies were performed.. ‘In 
the year following, the pace of ` 
work, I understand, is being main- 
tained. А 


Rate of increase 


From the dynamic point of view 
it is not khe work done so far but 


1 Family “Planning ‘Day 1959, Пігес- 
torate General of Health Services, Minis- 
try of Health, Government of' India, рр. 
33-34 А 
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the rate at which it is being done 
and the rate at which it is increas- 
ing that is of crucial importance. 
It is from this point of view that 
I look at it hopefully. The reports 
of work ‘in the same field in 
Kerala and Madras during the last 
two years are also encouraging. 


I am of course aware that many 
more times of the present number 
of vasectomies performed will have 
io be annually accomplished for 
some years to make a distinct im- 
pression on the situation2 But I 
think that this is not only possible 
but quite practicable. I am there- 
fore suggesting that in the policy 
of population control in India we 
must put great emphasis on male 
sterilization and side by side con 
tinue the present policy of increas- 
ing family planning clinics, etc. 


Age at Marriage 


My second comment is to draw 


attention to a factor that is becom- ` 


ing favourable to us with reference 
to the future growth of our popu- 
lation. This is the age at marriage 
of females. 


The role of the rising age at 
marriage of females in slowing 
down population growth by reduc- 
ing the birth rate has been under- 
estimated. It is conceded that this 


-did play a part in bringing down 


the birth rate in Europe and the 
U.S.A. but this was-so, it was felt, 
because there the age at marriage 
of females increased above 20 
years, thus cutting effectively into 
the total fertile period of the 


2 А colleague of mine has, on certain 
assumptions, tried to calculate the quan- 
titative eftect of a programme for pushing 
vasectomies, If sterilization of married 
males after two, three and four children 
were made compulsory the birth rate 
would decline by 47 per cent, 30 per cent 
‘апа 18 per cent respectively, 





Eligibility at Fresh entrants Backlog 


(in millions) 





2 living children 24 448 
3 living children 21 32.0 
4 living children 17 21.9 


(К. Dandekar, Sterilization Programme: 
Tts Size and Effects on Birth Rate; Artha 
Vijnana, Volume 1, No, 3, September 
1959), If the backlog is planned to be eli- 
minated in say 10 years on a rough cal- 
culation each one of the 300 and odd 
"districts іп India willhave to accomplish 
between 10,000 to 15,000 sterilizations 
every year, The target 1s, of course, diffi- 
cult to achieve but certainly not imprac- 
:ticable, 


females. It is argued that in India 
and many other underdeveloped 


countries the age at marriage is 


still below or around 15 years and 
any rise below this level or above 
it up to, say 18 or 19 years.of age, 
is not going to affect fertility to 
any noticeable extent. As the rise 
in the marriage age is a slow pro- 
cess we need not look upon this 
factor as one which can give us 
any significant relief. 


This was so plausible that it was 
not critically examined until re- 
cently. But when it was, it merely 
showed that in . concluding thus 
demographers were really victims 
of their own techniques and 
concepts. They were quite right 
in estimating that a mere post- 
ponement of marriage can affect 
the total fertility of the women 
only if during the remaining fertile 
period she did not make up for the 
lost time. As the size of the family 
and the age at marriage did not 
reveal any significant correlation 
they were right in so concluding. 
But then the effect of a rise in the 
age at marriage on the length of 
the generation and the intrinsic 
rate of growth was completely ig- 
nored’ or considered not worth- 
while investigating. It was precise- 
ly here that its effect on the rate 
of growth of population remained 
concealed. 


Actual Results 


Coale and Tye have recently 
shown that ‘the difference in effec- 


tive fertility (population growth) 


between populations with early 
child-bearing and late child-bearing 
is of surprisingly -large magnitude 
when fertility rates are high... 
postponement of marriage can con- 
tribute substantially to a reduction 
in birth rates and population 
growth even when complete size of 
family is not reduced, and that this 
contribution is potentially greatest 
in countries which have the high- 


` est fertility and low average age 


at marriage. In so far as the 
average size of the family is likely 
to fall than to remain ‘unaffected 
by later marriage, this contribution 


3 This is a little technical but it is 
enough if it is understood that the rising 
age at marriage of females increases the 
length of the generation and this reduces 
the intrinsic rate of growth which is 
equivalent to a fall in fertility, 


. forecasts of 


is likely to be even greater than 
our models would suggest.’4 


Applying their results to the 
India’s population 
growth made by Coale and Hoover, 
they found that if the Indian fer- 
tility pattern were to shift to the 
older pattern of the Singapore 
Chinese during the period beginn- 
ing 1956 (which would roughly in- 
volve an increase of 2-3 years іп 
the age of marriage in 10-20 years) 
this would produce а transition 
effect in the first 10 years similar 
to a fertility decline of 20 per cent 
occurring linearly in the same 
period. Even for 20 years, the 
cumulative saving in births is not 
much less than that achieved by a 
20 per cent decrease in fertility. In 
fact, the fall in fertility is of the 
same magnitude as was assumed 
by Coale and Hoover in their 
lowest projections and which was 
there presumably to be achieved 
by the increasing use of family 
planning methods. 


The age of marriage of females 
in India has been steadily increas- 
ing from 1891, and in 1961 it was 
19.38. Today it would be a little 
less than 16 years. There is every 
reason to believe that it- will con- 
tinue to increase in the future. If 
we can do something to accelerate 
this, it can be an important part 
of a policy of population control. 
A minimum age below which girls 
should not be married was fix- 
ed by law of Parliament at 15 
years in 1949. This may be stepped 
up still further and more attention 
devoted to implementation by 
public education and efficient en- 
forcement. It need not be consider- 
ed purely a social reform measure. 


Motivation Problem 


Bose’s observations on motivation 
seem to me a little confusing. He 
suggests that motivation for family 
planning is weak in India and then 
seems to suggest that motivation 
depends upon the availability of 
contraceptives and the  know- 
ledge of their use. If people are 
strongly motivated, he seems to 
say at another place, then the 





4 Significance of Age-patterns of fer- 
tility in high fertility populations (Ansley 
J, Coale and C, Y. Tye), Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund Quarterly. Vol, XXXIX, No, 4, 
October, 1961, p. 645. i 
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aries 


. availability of contraceptive - de- 
. vices does not matter. The’ Europ- 
eans practised withdrawal on ‘а 


‚ large scale when . contraceptive 


means were neither very advanced 


"nor perfect; We аге thus left at a E 
. dead’ end. If. mótivation i$ strong 


there is По need to have a vigorous 


“programme of spreading the use. 
', of contraceptives but no such-pro- 


. gramme can be successful by only 
- making contraceptives widely 
available if there is no motivation! 


The picture I think” is highly 
superficial, partial and surrounded 
by cliches. We have, very little 


` information about the’ structure of 


motivations in India. I do not know 
on what.data Bose draws the con- 


. clusion that people in India are 
“highly motivated against - girl 


.babies but not against sons. Also 


‘if they have no motivation, how 
does опе explain the tremendous , 


popularity of  vasectomies ү in 
Madras; Maharashtra and Kerala. 
The structure of motivation is 
quite complicated and we know 
„next: to nothing, about it. All that 
we can do is to keep an open mind 
and not, get lost in cliches. ES. 


. It is because of this | obscure 


nature of motivations that I am not 
very much enamoured by the pros- 


pect of the’ perfection of am oral ' 


contraceptive as a cure for our 
population problem. Few realise 
‘what is involved even in the suc- 


cessful use of the magic oral pill.‘ 


This will have to be taken regular- 
ly every day which is monotonous 
enough. It has-been found almost 
impossible to induce people to take 
regularly a daily dose of paludrin 
‚а5 a preventive against malaria in 


“malarial regions. When army per: 


sonnel were found not doing it 
voluntarily, they were made to 
swallow the tablets compulsorily at 
parades. Even then many threw 


them away, spat them out, etc. If 


this was the case in regard to a dis- 
ease known to: be, bad, under milj- 
tary discipline, what can one 


expect of өшү human beings. ) 


The EE will have to be 
of a very; very high order indeed. 


- But if it is of ар order, any con- ~ 
Indeed none - 


traceptive will .do. 
*may be necessary! 


iB. TD 





P. B. GUPTA 


Background | | Ri 


THE existence of a population. 
problem in India has now. ‘passed 
the síage of controversy. The den- 
sity of population js already large 
compared to western standards.. 


. With our- population increasing at. 


a.rate of over 276 per annum over; 
the last decennium, and with.pros- 
pects of increasing faster, in the 


future, the problem calls for serious , 
consideration. A ‘high. rate ‘of ` 
population growth will -result in.. . 
the deterioration af living condi- m 


wir 


D 
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_ tions and will also. act as an ob- 


stacle to the economic progress of 
the country. "We аге now living 
in an era of planning, "but even 


. after ten years of planned: econo- 


mic development the distress of 
the common man is only too evi- 
dent. The manner and pace of 
development of the country’s eco- 
nomy seems to have failed to cope 


. with the growth of its ОЕ 


Deceptive. Estimates 


Population . control - Жан been 
accepted as a State policy: Unfor- 
tunately, however, statements are 


' made from time to time by persons 


in high. authority ‘which tend to 
detract from the magnitude of.the 
problem, Some.time after the 1961 
census enumerations, which show- 
ed a growth rate of 2.149% per. 


we 
were told that the expectation of 
life. at birth rose from 32 in 1941-51 
to 47 in 1951-61 and consequently 


‘there -was to that extent an ‘im-- 


provement in the standard of liv- 
ing. of the population. For one 
thing, it ‘is difficult to understand 


-how exactly the expectation of life 
. in 1951-61 could’ be calculated with- 


out construction of mortality rates 
and of a life table for the period. 


rate was estimated by applying-the 


" "observed growth rate to an assum- 
. birth rate. 


ed, nearly consistent, 
‘(Say 40 per 1,000) and the reciprocal 


- of the estimated death rate suitably 


adjusted (compare the reciprocal 
of the death rate, 1941-51, with the 


`- expectation of life at birth in that 
-. period) to produce an estimate of 
' the expectation of life ‘at birth. in 


the period 1951-61. 


- Secondly, whatever rise in the 


expectation of life there might 
. have ‘been, it, does hot by itself 


indieate a rise in the standard of 
living of the population, 


mortality -rates caused no doubt 


. by the advancement of medical: 


science, ‘the development of anti- 
biotiés and insecticides, ‘and the 


f large-scale public health measures 
undertaken by the government.. 


Similar and substantial improye- 


-ment in mortality has also been’ 
‘achieved in many low-income areas. 
- of the world by simply adopting 


* 


e 


foa А " 


the. health’ measures India has’ 
undertaken, and in none of them 
were there any. major . economic 
changes or any spectacular gains 


.in per capita income, which, of 


course, if they had occurred, could 


"themselves bring about a reduction 
: in mortality. : s 


'annum of the Indian population in ' 
' the, last -inter-censal period, 


` It may be .however that the-death ` 


It indi- . 
cates nothing more than a.drop in. 


“India is no exception in this re- 


gard. and to say that the drop in 
mortality is indicative of, an im- 
provement in the standard of liv- 
ing is to attribute. the drop to a 


measure of economic development: 


which has:not in fact taken place. 
Further such a view knocks the 


bottom out of the population prob-. - 


lem, for, in the ultimate analysis, 
it is reflected in unemployment, 


n 2 a 


figures for increases in per capita. 


‘income and consumption would of 


`> course "be somewhat lower 


but, 


“they would stil be of sufficient 


` 


‘the worse off as regards. 


‘magnitude to indicate that the In- 
dian population should not be. апу 
income 
and consumption im real terms in 
the course. of the. period covered 
by the two-or three five-year plans, 


іп spite of the fairly rapid popula-. ` 


tion. growth taking place. The ^ 
question which may’ therefore na- 
turally arise -is—is there after all 
any population problem.or, if there 


_is, im what way does it exist? 


poverty and the lowering of the - 


standards of living of the popula- 
tion. If the standard of living is 
supposed to have improved because 
there has been a drop in mortality 
rates for the reasons mentioned 
above, and is likely to improve 
‘further with .a further reduction 
(as 'expected) .in mortality, there 


is and there will be no > population, > 


problem at all! 


-In this connection it may be use- 
ful to consider the estimates .of 


,the increases јп.рег capita income 


and consumption made’ by the 
Central Government authorities in 
the periods covered by the three 
five-year plans! It has . been 
stated that over the years 1951-61, 


national income (at constant pric-- 


es) will have increased by about 
42%, per capita income, by about 
20% and per capita consumption 
by about 16%, and that the aim is 
to secure, over. the period 1951-66, 


in per 
capita income and consumption by 
about 40% and 30% respectively. 
It will be seen that in the above, 
the growth rate of the population 


The answer is perhaps that. “it 
exists and in sérious form in lower- 
income groups of the "population. 
These groups include the majority 
of the population and if it is con- 


. ceded that their real incomes have 


. income groups must have 


gone down, it is easy ‘to under- 
stand "what substantial increases 
in the real incomes of the minority 
of the population’ іп the higher- 
_taken 
place in order that the average · 
income might after all go up by 
something like 20%. The-problem 
therefore is not merely of popula-. 
tion growth but also of equitable 
distribution of the enhanced na- 
tional income, We shall revert to Р 
this point: Jater.. 


- Underlying Facts Е 


' The basic facts underlying the 
population problem.in India’ may 
be summarised as follows: (1)" a 
more. or less ‘stabilised birth rate 
at about 40 (per thousand), (2) a. 
decline in death rate from. about 
27 per thousand (1941-51) to about 


. 19 (1951-61 ith į sté - 
an increase in natjonal income Бу: ( укш eee ete or de 


/about-8076 and increases 


clining further in the coming years, ` 


(3) а growth rate rising from 1.8%: 


-per annum (1941-51) to’ 2.15% per 


has been assumed to be 1.7% per: 


annum and adjustments for both 
the increase in the price level and 
increase ‘of population, over thé 
years have been made. 


Is There а Problem? 


If the growth rate as revealed 
by the 1961 me E: applied, the 


1. Third Five Year Plan—A draft outline, 
b. 17 (Plannine, Division, Government of 
India, June 1960), ^ 


Mon 


annum (1951-61) with prospects of . 
a further rapid rise in the future, 
on the assumption of a stabilised 
birth rate and a declining déath 
rate ог, in any event, of a death 


‚гае falling more TADIS than’ the 


birth rate. 


-Even -if we assume: - that birth 
rates would decline. almost equal 
to the death rates (although such 
an assumption will be unrealistic, 
unless spacial and effective steps ' 


are taken to reduce the level of. - 


fertility), and the 1951-61 growth 


esu ` 


rate is maintained, the population 
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would grow by some 50% in twen- 
ty years. With uncontrolled fertil- 
ity, the addition to the population 
would of course be very much 
greater. ` 


“Іп the course of the demographic 
transition that took place in coun- 
tries which industrialised earlier 
and now enjoy high incomes, eco- 
nomic development and consequent 
social and economic changes 
brought about a decline in mor- 
tality in the.first instance, апа 
subsequently also in fertility. In 
India (as also in many low-income 
countries adopting similar health 
measures) decline in mortality has 
anticipated economic development 
but it is clear that the decline 
cannot be maintained long in.the 
absence of such development en- 
suring a rapid growth of output 
to meet the growing needs of a 
rapidly expanding population or, 
in the alternative, of a reduction 
in current fertility so as to keep 
the population at moderate levels. 


Long Term Perspectives 


A population can be temporarily 
made to survive by preventive or 
curative medicines or by innova- 
tions in public health but its hold 
on life can in the long run be sus- 
‘tained only by an adequate supply 
of food and other basic necessities. 
If fertility remains unchanged and 
the population is, say, doubled in 
twenty or thirty years, unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding growth 
"іп the economy (which if not re- 
tarded by the abnormal population 
growth itself, would have been 
perhaps enough to solve the pró- 
blem) per capita consumption 
particularly' of food will fall off 
markedly from current levels, 
deaths will occur as a result of 
starvation and disease, and mor- 
tality which may be said to have 
remained ‘supended’ will manifest 
itself in course of time. There is 
the further point that the retarda- 
tion in the economic growth also 


nation of them. First, population 
control by adopting ап intensive 
family limitation programme and, 
second, acceleration of the econo- 
mic development of the country, 
both of whieh are now integral 
parts of the national planning 
undertaken by the government. 
Just as State measures in public 


‘health have actually brought down 


\ perience a significant 


means a retardation in the evolu- 


tion of that social pattern which 
necessitates a smaller family size 
and so induces family limitation 
and a reduction in fertility. 


“Ав already indicated, the solution 
. of the problem is to be sought for 
* -in two ways or rather by a combi- 
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mortality rates, so State interven- 
tion may be expected to bear fruit 
in. the reduction of fertility rates 
as well. And on the economic side, 
we may look forward to a substan- 
tial improvement in the years to 
come as a result of the operations 
of the series of five-year plans. 


Before discussing the limitations 
or possibilities of the family limit- 
ation programmes, it may be use- 
ful to remember that the cürrent 
trend of Indian fertility is not one 
of decline but of comparative sta- 
bility.2 A few evidences іп support 
of this contention are: the  un- 
changing age-distributions in Ње 
decennial censuses (ир to- 1951), 


' absence of numerically jmportant 


groups of the population with 
markedly below-average fertility, 


low fertility groups (urban, highly ' 


educated people) being so small as 


to have no noticeable effect on all- 


India fertility levels, a rise in age 
at marriage not yet enough: to de- 
crease the completed size of the 
family. 


Further, perhaps nobody will 
seriously think that the rural popu- 
lation of India (which is so much 
as 83926 of the total population) has 
already taken up birth control to 
any appreciable degree. It is true 
that India is now well launched on 
her economic planning, but the 
magnitude of economic change al- 
ready achieved is well below the 
stage at which by historical prece- 
dent fertility pattern should. ex- 
downward 
trend. 


“ 


Actual Results 


Again, it may be argued- that 
the improvement in infant and 
child mortality in India would 
have caused fertility to decline, 


- 2, A, J `Coale and E, М, Hoover, Popu- 
lation: growth and Economie Development 
in low-income: countries, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, -1959, chapters 5 and 6, 


- 


сіпсе the motives of having large. 
families would then be satisfied at- 


lower levels of fertility, but ex- 
perience shows that wherever 
mortality rates were made to déc- 
line by methods similar to those 
adopted’ by India, there has been 
no observable effect on fertility. 
On the other hand, improvement 
in mortality would tend to raise the 


level of fertility for a. variety .of- 


reasons: smaller incidence of still 
births and miscarriages due to the 
improved health of mothers, larg- 
er cohabitation rates due to the 
improved health of husbands and 
wives, decreased incidence of 
widowhood due to the improvement 


in the mortality of husbands and 


SO On. ~ 


All in all, the family limitation 
programme in India has to tackle 
a birth rate which has every reason 
to remain stable and may even 
tend to increase. One might al- 
most agree with Ashish Bose when 
he remarks in his ‘poser’ on Popu- 
lation Control that a sceptic would 
say that, as a modest start, it should 
be enough if the family planning 
programme succeeds 
keeping the birth rate at the pre- 
sent level. 


Illiteracy 


Any national plan depends for 
its success on the active and wil- 
ling co-operation of the people. 
This is-more so in family planning, 
because unlike the death rate 
which can be improved to a great 
extent by measures taken by the 
government on its own, the alter- 
ations in the patterns of sex -be- 
haviour required to reduce the 


birth rate are a matter of human ' 


volition and depend entirely on 
the , acceptance by the population 
of the family limitation programme. 


Here, as has been correctly real-: 


ised, the greatest obstacle to the 
success of the programme is illite- 
racy, when we consider that only 
about 24% of the population is 
literate (1961 census). 


We have also to consider that 
more than 80% of the population 


is rural and it is this vast majority. - 
of the people, mostly illiterate, ' 


which has to be sufficiently motiv- 
ated to accept and practise birth 
control methods, in order that 


at least in: 


Е, 


there may ultimately be a signifi- 
cant fall in the birth rate. This 
motivation has a direct relation 
with education, as can be seen from 
the fact that it is only among small 
groups of urban, highly educated 
people in India that low fertility 
can be said to have been establish- 
ed at present. 


An illiterate villager would not 
and need not have any anxious 
thoughts about a world that is ra- 
pidly being overpopulated; he may 
even be excused if he fails to 
appreciate that national welfare is 
impossible to achieve in an over- 
crowded land. But if he is to co- 
operate in the family planning 
programme, he must at least 
realise that his own well-being 
and that of his dependents is rest- 
ricted by the size of his family and 
that he should, as a matter of 
necessity, take the suggested steps 
for limiting that size. Such a real- 
isation can only come by way of 
the right sort of education impart- 
ed in the right way. 


Privacy 


A further point which perhaps 
has not received due emphasis, is 
that the practice of one or another 
of the birth control methods—with 
or without appliances—entails per- 
sonal or domestie organisation and 
privacy which may not be feasible 
in an illiterate, rural household. It 
may also involve restraint, self- 
control and often curtailment of 
sexual pleasure in a state of high 
emotional intensity and imbalance 
—which are powerful factors nul- 
lifying the method sought to be 
used, unless of course the motiva- 
tion, coupled with strength of will 


and character, is strong enough to . 


counteract them. 


It can, therefore, be said that 
even if we do not lack in methods 
of communicating the benefits of 
family planning, or may have dis- 
covered suitable means of birth 
control апа seen to it that they аге 
readily available in every village, 
the response to our efforts must 
be poor, if the rural people; for 
want of proper education, are lack- 
ing in that sense of enlightened 
selt-interest, which would lift them 
from the bondage of traditional 
beliefs and customs and supply 


them with the will and determin- 
ation to carry out the national 
programme. 


Education 


Education especially in rural 
areas should have top priority in 
this programme, quite apart from 
other reasons which make it essen- 
tial for national advancement. It 
is perhaps true to say that it has 
not been given the importance it 
deserves in the national plan and 
if. that is so, the reactions of a 
rural audience to a talk on family 
planning must continue, at least 
for some years to come, to be, as 
Prime Minister Nehru puts” it, 
‘amusement, general laughter and 
shyness’. 


There have however been atti- 
tude surveys during the past years, 
conducted in various parts of India 
including rural areas by various 
agencies, which indicate consider- 
able interest on the part of married 
men and women in birth control 
methods and family planning. On 
the basis of this, one might per- 
haps expect some reduction in the 
birth rate resulting from the fa- 
mily limitation programmes in 
operation in the first and second 
five-year plans. But the birth rates 
derived from the successive Na- 
tional Sample Surveys during the 
recent past do not reveal any such 
trend. It may be that the efforts 
made may take some more time 
to materialise or that greater effort 
in the Third Plan will produce 
more immediate results. But in any 
case. we are left without any pre- 
cedent for estimating how much 
a national programme can. affect 
fertility. 


There have been tall claims 
abouf possible success with the 
sterilisation method, namely, that 
the Indian birth rate would be re- 
duced drastical in the next ten 
years, apparently on the basis that 
voluntary sterilisation have іп- 
creased substantially in recent 
years. Considering however that 
the numbers involved are but 
small fractions of the adult popu- 
lation. such exvectation can hardly 
be regarded as more than wishful 
thinking. 


The above discussion must not 


. be taken as a reflection on the effi- 


cacy of national family limitation 
programmes. All that it indicates 
is that, at the present stage, the 
magnitude of any expected result 
is mainly conjectural. The interests 
of the country however demand 
that the programme must be car- 
ried out with intensity and purpose 
and with due regard to the neces- 
sity of imparting the sort of edu- 
cation to the rural masses that will | 
make them accept it out of their 
free will and in their own interest. 
This may not produce results spon- 
taneously but will do so in the 
long run. 
1 

The economic development of 
the country as a solution of the 
problem is also a long-term affair, 
especially if it is adversely affect- 
ed by a rapid growth in population. 
But there are other hurdles apart 
from population growth in the way 
of economic progress. These are 
causing increasing ‘distress to the 
common man—the cultivator and 
the worker—and if they are not 
removed in time, they may even- 
tually cause the problem of popu- 
lation growth to get out of control. 
We will mention two of them—the 
mounting price level and the in- 
equitable distribution of income. |, 

These may generally be said to 
be due to the growing monopolistic 
tendencies in the economy and the 
concentration of wealth and eco- 
nomic power in certain privileged 
sections of the community. We 
mention them because we believe 
that it is, and it should be, in the 
power of the State to correct them, 
especially ав the national plans 
are committed to the creation of 
a Welfare State and the achieve- 
ment of a socialistic pattern of 
society. 


Social Attitudes 


While the basic criterion for de- 
termining the lines of advance in 
the ecohomy has been accepted to 
be not private profit but social 
gain, the characteristic that seems 
to dominate the economic activity 


_ of the privileged is a selfish and 


greedy endeavour for attaining 
private profit and personal happi- 
ness to the exclusion of benefits to 
their more unfortunate brethren. 
That is, lust for and accumulation 
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' of. wealth бп the one. hand, and 


poverty, frustration and depen 


. ency on the other. 


.: But the basi¢ source of well- 
being of a. community is the cha- 
-racter of its men and women, their 
` ideas, industry and skill, and their 
' hope for the future. Developments 
which run counter to. this funda- 
‘mental- economic truth are.unfor- 
tunately -in ‘evidence and State 
_ intervention in the fullest- degree 
is clearly called for to arrest them, 
. SO that-the problem of a-rapidly 
growing population may pina ыу 
' find its solution. ` 


While we hope that Indias 


India. The variation can however 
be explained by psycho-economic 
reasons mentioned in- the paper? 
embodying the results.of the above 
study. It has been shown that with 


a uniform. increase (say.20%) in ' 


the standard of living in all groups 


in a zone, so that the relative ` 


' distribution according to level of 


planned. economic development - 


will overcome the hurdles апа 
progeed along the lines chalked 
out, we may here suggest a method 


living remains unaltered,:the birth 
rate will practically remain un- 
affected. But if economic plans be 
directed to make special efforts to 
ameliorate ‘the conditions- of the 
poor and the needy, so:ás to trans- 
fer in increasing numbers- the 
population included in the rising 
portion of the fertility curve to 
the falling porticn, the fouridation 


. for bringing about a lower fertility 


-by which the question. of reducing , 


‚Ше birth .rate'may . perhaps be 
tackled even before the attainment 
.of that level of economic develop- 
ment whith by itself can bring 


' about a reduction in fertility. This 
. has a relation to the results of a, 


-study of .the économic differential 
-of fertility madé | in.the .Indian 
Statistical Institute recently on 


2 


the rural data of the 7th.round · 


(1953-54): of the National Sample 
“Survey. The different population 


“Y - zones were studied separately and 


-+ itt was found that they exhibited 


the’ same pattern of fertility per- 
formance, viz., that the marital 
fertility rate ‘(the number of births 


per annum per married woman in' 


the reproductive ‘period 15-49) is 
` low at a low level of living (me: 
-asured ‘by the proportion, of ex- 
penditure on luxury or nutritious 


items in monthly . food expendi-: 


ture). With a gradual rise in the 
level of living, the fertility rate 


reaches a peak value at a critical 


.level of living, and then falls with 
a. further rise іп the level of liv- 
Ang. In fact; the rates for the 
different zones can be standardised 


and brought on the same,scale by: 


a` suitable transformation and 


‘increasing fertility would now . 


performance of the population will | | 


have been laid. 
Basic Strategy 


The strategy in essence, is to 


cause the people at lower levels of ` 
living to cross the critical level; 


and since the critical level has 
been found: to be of about the same 
magnitude as Һе · average level, 
which is admittedly small, the pro- 
posed transfer would not entail, to 
start with, апу substantial im- 
provement in the average or a 
major economic development. But 
people who had been credited with 


automatically exhibit a diminish- 
ing one with a further rise in their 


‚ living standards. And the feature 


` showr to lie with a good measure . 


of fit оп a second degree curve. . 


. , Psycho-economic Factors 


. It is to be' noted that this vari- 
ation in. marital fertility has noth- 
ing to do with any contraceptive 
practices which may be- assumed 


will be strengthened as and when 
they take to contraceptive practices 
under the forces of a major eco- 
nomic development or of the family 
limitation programme. 


` This is a happy note with which ' 
to close and we shall do so by. 


quoting Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis* 
when he Says that the ‘procedure 
suggested ‘ may turn out to be the 
most ‘effective approach to a basic 


solution of the population: problem ` 


in India and also of the problem 
of poverty at the same Hie 


13. Р. B, Gupta and C, R. Maláker, Fer- 
tility Differential with Level oft- Living and 
Adjustment of Mortality, Birth and Death 


* Rates (Due for publication in ‘Sankhya’), 


4, P. С. Mahalanobis,” Foreword. to 
‘Couple Fertility’ by А, Das Gupta, R. К. 


‚ Som, M, Majumdar and S, N, Mitra (De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, Ministry of 


to be non-existent at least in rural 


s 5 n 
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Finance, Government of nadie, December. 
1955), " А еу 


wile 


- 
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i “HAVING accepted without ques- 
tion the very strenuously . 
' propagated view that a ‘high rate 


of. population growth’ is ап 
obstacle to accelerating economic 
growth’, and that ‘much of the 
success of our, economic planning 
will `аерепа on the ‘speed with 
which. the rate .of population 
growth is brought down’, ' Ashish 
Bose puts forward ‘birth control’ 
as the only tool to achieve it. But 
by detailing and critically evaluat- 
ing the practicability of the steps 
needed to make. birth control 
éffective in the country, he forces 
one to the conclusion that birth 


control cannot be .made to work. 
; under the present conditions. , 


He correctly ‘points "out that 
even though our’ people may ‘not 
be. opposed to,family planning on 
religious or other grounds’, they 
are not aware of ‘the need for 
population control... He doubts 


whether .the’. illiteracy of the 


masses -could permit them to be 


educated on the subject to create ~ 


the urge for it. In this regard it 
should'also not be forgotten that 


under our present social order.: 
- poor people in their old age can 
fall back for aid in: farming and 


even for material support only on 


.their, grown-up. children, апа. they* 
-know ‘that many of the children'. 


born do not survive to. maturity. 


Even ‘if the masses were willing 


to be educated, we would not have 
2 "the personnel to до the job.. Then . 
. again, the contraceptive: devices, : 
such. as they .are, require- for their . 


s © 
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“ 


„use privacy ead һувйепїс. 'condi- 


tions which are not available to 
the vast majority of our people. 


The - swallowing of 20 pilẹ а: 
‘month for months on end of 


the only known oral contraceptive 


is far too expensive for words: i 


What is worse, we are, not sure. 


whether it is quite-safe to "use as 
the side effects of its prolonged 


use are not yet known. And when ^ 


we utterly lack. the "facilities to ` 


render ordinary surgical aid to | 


the people to attend even to their 
boils, it is not sensible to talk of 


to make them sterile. 


performing millions of operations . 


That .the difficulties in our way 


results of the controlled experi- 


ments carried out in several rural 


areas in the Punjab, Mysore and 
elsewhere. In these experiments 
family planning advice -and mate- 
rial were made freely available, 
and they. ‘were conducted under 
the. care of ‘specially selected 
workers, ‘and yet the results were 


‘to arrest the growth of.our popu- ' 
lation by getting people to practise 
‘birth control’ are.almost. insur- 
mountable is borne ‘out . by the . 


negative. Thus .the problem as we. 
are now posihg it ‘is а veritable | 
vicious circle, We ‘desire ‘to raise | 


the living .standards of our people 


by-getting them to curb the іп-` 


crease of their numbers: by prac- 


tising birth control and we find . 


we сап get them to do so only by 
raising. their standards of 2. 


Though it is ‘not “rational - 


count on ‘birth control’ techniques 4-7 


S 
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to solve our population problem 
(to be precise, our poverty prob- 
lem) yet it is highly desirable and 
even essential, that government 
should open as many centres as 
possible to make family planning 
advice and material freely avail- 
able to the people as an item of 
medical aid, Spacing of child 
‘births is an excellent health mea- 
sure and the availability of free 
advice and materials would pro- 
gressively induce more and more 
families to practise it. 


Since birth control cannot yield 
the desired results, shall we then 
listen to and act on the advice of 
the experts of the advanced coun- 
tries who are sure that nothing 
short of really drastic measures 
would curb the expansion of our 
population? 


The Dilemma 


Professor A. V. Hill, a leading 
English scientist and Nobel Lau- 
reate, in his presidential address 
to the Belfast Meeting of the 
British Association converted the 
problem into an ethical dilemma, 
He said: 'Suppose it were certain 
now that the pressure of increas- 
ing population uncontrolled by 
disease, would lead not only to 
widespread exhaustion of the soil 
and other capital resources, but 
also to increasing international 
tension and disorder, making it 
hard for civilisation itself to.sur- 
vive, would the majority of 
humanity and reasonable people 
then change their minds? If ethical 
principles deny our right to do 
evil in order that. good may come, 
are we justified in doing good 
when the foreseeable. consequence 
is evil?’ 


Professor Hill no doubt put it 
very gently as becomes a well 
brought. up scholar, but he failed 
to make clear what ‘good’ and 
‘evil’ he was talking about? Whose 
soil and capital resources, did he 
mean, would be exhausted by in- 
creasing population pressure? And 
what civilisation would not sur- 
vive if his advice were not follow- 
ed? And surely the professor was 
being unarithmétical in describ- 


ing 384 million people living іп 


West Europe, Canada and the 
United States as the majority of 
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humanity which numbers three 
billion’ Hill’s upbringing prevent- 
ed him from being direct, so he 
was content to insinuate. 


Real Meaning 


But his ` American colleagues 


‘have no such impediments and 
make the meaning clear. W. Vogt,’ 


in his well-known book, The Road 
to Survival (New York, 1948) 
says: ‘India hes grown some 50 
million in ten years and. even 
before these 50 million were born 
there was not enough food to go 
round. Was there any kindness in 
keeping people from dying of mala- 
ria so that they can die more slow- 
ly of starvation.’ 


Another American, G. F. Win 
field, a doctor himself, is still more 
precise (China, Land of the 
People, New York, 1948) when he 
recommends that the 
profession would derive more ade- 
quate guidance from the finding 


that ‘there is little hope that the, 


world will escape the horrors of 
extensive famines in China within 
the next few years. But from the 
world point of view this may be 
not only desirable but indispens- 
able. A Chinese population that 
increases at а geometric rate 
would only be a global calamity’, 


R. C. Cook (Human Fertility— 
The Medical Dilemma, New York, 
1951) leaves no doubt*as to which 
civilisation is in danger and how. 
He says: ‘Wiping out of a series of 
communicable diseases in a popu- 
lation which does not have 
enough to eat, and bringing a 
torrent of new babies into an 
economy which cannot support 
even the people already born are 
invitations to disaster’. Disaster 
being ‘a steady decrease of the 
percentage (not the total number) 
of the earth’s population which 
subscribes to the ideas and culture 
pattern evolved in the western 
world since 1600 (thus) 
speeding the erosion of our biolo- 
gical and cultural heritage’. The 
significance of the word ‘our’ is 
noteworthy. All this is being said 
when the children of erstwhile 
serfs are being enabled to become 
some of the world’s great scientists 
by a people who have deliberately 
discarded the culture pattern 


medical’ 


Cook is so anxious to preserve. 
(Quotations taken from Professor 
P. A. Baran, Political Economy of 
Growth, Delhi, 1958). 


These brutal and inhuman. sug- 
gestions have only to be stated to 
be condemned out of hand. But 


` 


they cannot be put aside as the ` 


mouthings of the ‘lunatic fringe’ 
of western society. A great deal to 
this effect has appeared in the 
United States in the writings of 
responsible academic experts since 
the end of World War IL.In any. 
case Bernard Baruch who endors- 
ed the book of W. Vogt, and Sir 
Julian Huxley who wrote an 
introduction to the book by R. C. 
Cook, and Professor Hill himself 
are some of the leading lights of 


the western society. Professor P.. 


A. Baran rightly points out that 


these views express 'the mentality . 


of a social and economic’ system 
that is cornered by its own inade- 


quacy, that stands squarely in the - 


way of further growth and indeed 


of the survival of the human race'.' 


The genesis of the present hulla- 
baloo about the ‘population explo- 
sion’ will help us to understand 
its nature. Malthus’s theory, put 
forward in the closing years of the 
18th century, had died a natural 
death. The population of Britain 
had failed to double every 25 
years and the country had steadily 
grown ever more prosperous. In 


-fact the population of Britain in 


1800 was 16.2 million and if the 
growth had followed the Malthus 
curve it would have been about 
1,000 million in 1950. Actually it 
was only 50 million. 


Fears of the Affluent 


People had naturally ceased to. 
bother about ‘population pressure’. 
How did the discussion. start all 
over again? The explanation is 
simple. At the end of World War 
II, the United States emerged as 
the richest country with its indus- 
trial capacity more than doubled. 


i 


The Americans had begun to dream. 
of the American Century. "They. 
felt that under their 'beneficient ; 


control of the world, the people 
of Asia and Africa would multiply 
enormously, in geometric progres- 
sion, and would constitute a posi- 


tive danger- to the comfortable life 
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the Americans had steadily built 
up over the decades by their hard 
work and by their ‘superior talent 
and capacity’. They feared that the 
growing population of these two 


continents would use up all their. 


natural resources themselves and 
would leave little or nothing 
for the American industry .to 


-. thrive on, which imports over 75. 


per cent of its needed raw mate- 
rials from abroad; and those popu- 
lations may eyen start dying in 
shoals and disturb: the ану 
of American living: 


The ‘Imagined ‘Peril’ 


This imagined danger started a 
veritable stream of books and arti- 
cles by academic economic experts 
and popular writers to induce the 
‘advanced countries’ to withhold 
aid in.order to prevent the multi- 
plication of the people of Asia and 
Africa. Thug it is nothing but a 
modern version of the ‘yellow 
регі? scare started by the rich 
European countries at the beginn- 
ing of this century when the 
Chinese people revolted against 
the plunder of their country. Now 
the ‘affluent’ United States, which 
has 
Europe, has started a fresh scare; 
only it has brought it right up-to- 
date and given^it the form of a 
*black, brown and yellow peril. 


Interested parties, who should 
know better, are totally  mis- 
representing the ` problem by 
propagating an utterly gratuitous 
assumption that the poverty of a 
country is caused by population 


pressure. In fact, most of the rich’ 


countries have much higher popu- 
lation densities per square mile 
than the poor countries. To take 
a few examples: Belgium 800, 
England and Wales 750, Holland 
610, Italy 400, France 200. While 
poor countries on the ‘other hand 
have low population: densities: 
Suriman 4, Bolivia- 10, Republic of 
Congo 13, Columbia 26, Iran 30, 
India 250, and Martinique 615. 
Latin America as a^whole is the 


worst example. It has the.lowest. 


population ' density of a’ continent 
in the world. A population of 90 


million is scattered * over a-poten- . 


tially rich area of 7 million square 
miles, giving.a relative density of 
only 13 to the square mile, and 


taken the place of West, 


.million tons, 


yet the standard of living 18 ex- 
tremely low, and dietary deficien- 
cies extreme. 


In fact; there is a ‘direct does 
tion between the living standards 
of a region and its industrial 
development. All the poor coun- 
tries аге .industrialy under- 
developed. Their resources are 
exploited' extractively for the 
` (capitalist) world market. _ That 
the degree of industrialisation 
rather than the density of popula- 
tion is the crucial determinant of 
per capita income, is fully borne 
out by the prevailing relation be- 
tween power and national pro- 
duct. : 


Professor Baran gives figures 
for 1950 in support of this point of 
view. To take a few examples 
(Total consumption of energy 
given in terms of millions of tons 
of coal, and^ national income per 
capita in U.S. dollars): United 
States, 16,100 million tons, $1,180: 
\Canada, 15,600 million tons, $970. 
Great Britain, 9,500 million tons, 
$954; Belgium, 7,770 million tons, 
$582; Sweden, 7,175 million tons. 
$780; then in descending order 
come” Germany (West), France, 
Switzerland, Poland and Hungary. 
They are followed by Japan, 1,670 
$100; Italy, 1,385 
million tons, $394; Portugal, 570 


million: tons, $250;- Turkey, 570 
million tons, $125; India, 155 
million tons, $57; Burma, .45 


million tons, $36. 

Such facts made it ‘urgently im- 
portant’, as says Gunnar Myrdal, 
‘that the problem of over-popula- 
tion be unequivocally and bluntly 


stated in terms of dynamic social. 


change. There is no ‘such thing as 
over-population in an absolute 
sense, і.е., independent of “Яігес- 


tion of the speed of the develop-. 


ment of the economic resources of 
the popuiation in question. And 
At is to be clearly understood that 
production resources are not а 


quantity given and unchangeable. 


Impact of. Technology 


With the great advances ‘in 
science and technology in the 20th 
century, the problem of producing 
a sufficiency -for all’ has been 
solved. Highly advanced techno- 
logies in industry, agriculture and 
medicine are now available and 


they can be relatively cheaply and 


rebidly employed to increase pro- 


duction enormously, almost in-. 
definitely for all practical pur: 
poses. . 


"Тһе development of the Soviet 
Union Shows this to be true. Its 


-social system permits of the fullest 
‘use being made of 


the 'modern 
technologies unhampered by im- 
pediments created by the private 
profit motive. It increased its 
industrial production over thirty- 
fold in 40 years, of which some- 
thing like 15 years were lost in 
defensive wars. The Soviet Union 
has now planned to almost double 
its production ,in the present 
seven-year plan ending in 1965, 
ie. a sixty-fold increase of indüs- 
trial production in 47 years. It has 
achieved а steady industrial 
growth of over 10 per cent a year 
as against 1 to 2 per cent of the 
United States and 5 fo 6 per cent 
of Western European countries, 
except the United Kingdom. The 


-other socialist countries, and par- 


ticularly China, are securing as 
good results. We ourselves also 
hove to adopt genuine socialism. 
But we must. clearly recognise 
that we are at present doing far 
from enough to solve the problem 
of our poverty, We must evolve 
and adopt measures to put all our 
people to work without delay. 


Agricultural Production | 


No doubts need be entertained 
about agricultural production 
either. Some scientists estimate 
that food production can be in- 
creased three to fifteen fold in bulk 
and much improved in quality. 
Statisticians of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion calculate that ‘the -present 
crop land would more than ade- 
quately provide all the required 
foodstuffs’. Colin Clark goes far- 


ther and holds that ‘world рорша- >” 


tion may be expected to. increase 
at, the rate of 1, per cert рег ` 
annum, while improvemenis in 
techniques of agriculture may ke 
expected to raise output per man- 
year at the rate of 14 per cent per 
annum (or 2 per cent per annum ` 
in some countries). Any profound 
Malthusian pessimism is thereby 
completely discredited—scientific 
improvements alone are capable of 
І j Ы; 
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famine care of the’ 
"world . population’. 

. But we 
granted а опе per’ 


increase 


cent annual 
increase of population. Professor 


M7 К. Bennett of Stanford. Univer- 
sity, as quoted by Professor Baran, 


rightly observes: ‘No one ought to 


be impressed by calculations of ` 


land-man ratios, such as will show 
in arithmetical perfection that if 
world. ‘population’ should increase 
at its current rate of about one 
‘per cent annually, а specific year 
in.the future could. be named 
when only one ‘square inch of the 
earth’s surface would be available 
per person. This is purely an arith- 
-- exercise. It, іѕ also a sterile 
on . Society. їпау' be counted 
ak to act in such a way that the 
impeccable arithmetieal 'calcula- 
iion fails to work out; society has 
ihe power to act. The arithmetic 
carries in itself no element of 
prediction, no element of compul- 


' Sion. Equally sterile and uninter- 


esting are all efforts to calculate 


how many people could. ultimately ' 


Бе fed by. the uU of the 


the last 100 years or so, the birth : 


earth's. surface'. 
It has been noted ‘that m 


rate has been steadily declining 
in West European countries which 


' were, becoming progressively more 


ES 


' the: government | pays cash grants 
_ and encourages large families, «the 
birth rate has been steadily falling В 


prosperous * through industriàlisa- 


tion. The same is true of the 
United States for the same reason. 
There the. birth rate stood at 55 
per thousand a hundred years ago 


' , and now it has come down to 18; 


But what is even-more significant 
is that in-the Soviet Union, where 


with rising living standards. The 
birth rate there in 1897-was 49.4; 
in 1926, 43.0; in 1939, 31.3; and- in 


' 1959, 25.6. 
. Birth Rate 


td 


So we may agree with professis 
Bennett when: he .says that 
general terms I think it has be- 


. come ‘sufe‘to say: with rising con- 


- , traceptive 


sumption ' levels, the 


family size to be limited through 
-exercise of forethought and соп- — 
practice, . and , wien 
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of 


should not take. "di 


Steadily rising 


Яп. 


‘long-run | 
tendency is for birth rate to fall— 
. marriage to be somewhat deferred, 


consumption levels rise sufficiently 


high, birth rate may stabilise’. 


Thus the development .of re- 
sources is not only desirable in 
itself but also offers the. only real 
solution to the population prob- 


Теш. We must ав а people ré-assess 


our development plans to ensure 
that we do make the fullest poss- 
ible use of modern technology in 
the best possible way, rapidly 
develop our resources and conti- 
nuously raise the living and cul- 
tural standards of our people. In 


-the hundred years that are need- 


ed to stabilise a growing popula- 
tion, according іо demographic 
experts of the United Nations; we 
can increase our industrial output ' 
several hundred, fold. There would 
be some considerable increase of 
population early in the period, but 
it would then begin to decline and 
would ultimately stabilise itself. 


_ This is all within our power. Our 


agricultural capacity is adequate 
enough to sustain the possible 
increase of population before the 
stabilisation comes about. 


Death Rate 


Not only the birth rate may 
stabilise, as . Professor Bennett 


-says, but also the death rate. would. 


reach its minimum under ever im- 
proving -health conditions. Acade- 


mician Stanislav Strumilin (New 


Times, 7, 1961) puts forward the - 
view - that under rapidly and 
living . standards, 
specially under the orderly social- 
ist development of his own coun- 
try, the life span would continue 


to'increasé, and both .biffh and ` 


death rates to decline until, they 
reach their natural limits, and the 
two rates would come so close 
together that there would be no 
more than a small nét natural 
growth of population, if any. With 
a. higher level of longevity and a 
large proportion of the population 


in the non-fertility  group,. the 
birth гаје `іѕ bound. to decline, - 
even if the, fertility rate in- the 


respective female- age groups. re- 
mains stable. 


The Academician a “Soviet 
figures to*support this contention. 
From 1897 to 1959, the “population 
of the-U.S.S.R. rose from 126.6 mil- 


‘lion to 208.8 million, the number of ‘ 


women between the ages of 15- is 


n 


1 


со. 


increased from 279 million 0.52.0 


million; total births per year de-- 


clined from 6:2: million to -5.2 


million, the birth rate fell from. 


49.4 to 25.0, the death rate declined 
from 32.4 to 7. 6, and births per 100 


women between ages 15-44 de- : 


creased from 22 to 10. He points 


B 


‘out that the.number'of women о” ` 


marriageable.age (15-44) 
ed faster ‘than ‘the 


increas- 
population 


generally, yet the absolute num- , 


ber of births decreased, and the 
birth rate dropped by nearly one- 
half. Since during this period the 
death rate.also dropped, the povu- 


lation did show a considerable in-. 


cre ase. 


Futiire Possibilities 


But the Academician contends 
that with continuously rising liv- 
ing standards these 


from now peoplé in the 
Union. will cease to Ше of disease 


and attain their natural age limit’ - 


which, some scientists consider, is 
150 : years. 
structure of the community, ac- 
cording to him, the- birth rate 


trends will ~~ 
intensify and in about 75 ` years. 
Soviet, | 


In the emerging ‘age ` 


would: naturally drop to 114 and . 


the death rate to 5.6 giving а net 


increase of only 5.8 per thousand. , 
The suggested span of life of 150” 


years is not a fanciful figure; even 
the figure of 200 is being put for- 


ward by:a number: of scientists. . 


The science of life. is still in its 


E 


infancy but has begun to advance, , 
and is on the threshold of great 


discoveries. 


We do not have to во. the. whole 2 
hog with the Academician ' in his : 
flight of imagination when he says. 


that in 275 years from now the life 
span would ‘increase to 200 years 
and the birth and. déath rates 
would: both stand at 5. In any case 
an assumption | ‘of even a possible 
life ‘span of 150 years, 
necessary for. the Academician to 
smooth: out his line. of argument, 


is not- necessary or even desirable- 


however. 


for-our purpose. Too large a pro-. 
portion of old people, even if quite - 


‘healthy, may be a burden to the 
rest and even. to themselves.: But 


“the trends he outlines are signifi- : 


‘cant enough апа” would “permit 


man in his highly advanced state ^ 


to control his-birth rate as- dé- 
manded by the times. 


£ 


A. NEVETT 


^ 


IT is most necessary to consider the 
population problem from all angles 
lest a distorted picture Ре given. 
But it is not possible in the space 
allotted even to touch upon, much 
less develop, the many complex 
problems involved in population 
growth. Since, unfortunately, many 
consider the Catholic attitude to- 
‘wards population increase unreal- 
istic, it seems better to open the 
dialogue on a lower plane by brief- 
ly indicating some essential aspects 
of demographic develooment: ke- 
fore passing on to expose, briefly, 
the Catholie objection to certain 
methods of control and to outline 
the cultural approach to the prok- 


` lem. - 


The sudden spurt in world popu- 
lation growth, principally in the 
underdeveloped countries, is due, 
mainly, not to an increase in the 
birth rate but’ to a very rapid, and 
welcome decline in the death rate. 
The resultant increase has given 
rise to the most pessimistic fore- 
casts about the world’s future. It 
is indeed a paradox that at the 
juncture of world history when 


well-founded fears are expressed . 


lest the whole human race. be 
wined out by nuclear warfare, we 
are also dismally informed that if 
vo ulation increase is not drastical- 


. ly reduced there will be standing 
room only. This growth is drama- - 


«tically represented as so many 
'births every minute until we find 
ourselves regarding babies as some 
almost inhuman invention aimed 


E - 


vs 





humanity. 

Predictions about population 
growth have proved the graveyard 
of many a demographer's reput- 


“аф reducing mankind to one solid, © 
starving, immovable block of ~ 


ation, beginning with Malthus him- ` 


self. Yet he was less dogmatic than 


many of his followers, since he 


wrote: ‘It is equally impossible to 
pronounce for or against the future 
realisation of an event which can- 
not take place except in an area 
when the human race will have 
attained improvements of which 
we can at present scarcely form a 
conception. During the last 200 
years, the pendulum of opinion as 
to the desirable (optimum) size of 
world population has swung to and 


fro between ‘too many’ and "too 


few'. . ; 

Demographers failed to predict 
accurately population growth dur- 
ing the very short period of 1945-55 
in W. Europe and the U.S. If even 
this proves difficult, and if it is 
also borne in mind that a small 
error now spells an immense mis- 
take a hundred years hence, then 
we are surely allowed a good deal 
of scepticism in regard to predict- 
ions claiming to cover the next 
thousand or million years, In other 
words, long-term forecasts are full 


of so many unknowns that, being | 
devoid of scientific value, they are . 


little more than heroic guesses. 


To make the discussion meaning- 
ful it. would be wiser .to restrict 
ourselves to the present and the 
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immediate future. The short-term 
problem of making resources 
equate the present rate of growth 
requires the most serious consider- 
ation. "Politics, religion, culture, 
national prestige—to mention only 
a few imponderables—enter into 


the problem to such a degree that ` 


it would be unrealistic for anyone 
to claim not to be influenced by at 
least one of the factors involved. 
However, it is possible, in all hu- 
mility, to take up a stand between 
the two extreme positions: that of 
the pessimists, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, that of the ‘pro- 
videntialists’, i.e., those who take 
up the head-in-the-sand attitude 
that there is no problem at аш” 


The Food Problem. | 


The present world population is 
around 3 billion and is growing at 
a little less than 2 per cent a year. 
What are the possibilities, for the 
near future, . of feeding -such а 
population? Colin Clark, an econo- 
mist of international reputation, 
' has often argued that if all the 
' earth's ‘present cultivable lands 
were utilised, and Dutch standards 
of farming achieved, then the earth 


^. would support a population of 28 


billion—about ten times the popu- 
lation of today—at the dietary 
standards of western countries. If 
an unvaried cereal diet were em- 
ployed—not very tasty but nutri- 
tionally adequate—then 90 billion 
peoples could ‘be fed. Even if the 
world population were to double 
itself every 25 years—it reaches no 
such magnitude at  present—it 
would not mount ub to 28 billion 
in a hundred years hence. 


If Clark's statement is found too 
optimistic and also suspect because 
he is a. Catholic, there is the 
authority of Professor Arnold C. 
Harberger who holds’ that in the 
next quarter century, world food 
prodüction can be increased by fifty 
per cent, and by one hundred per 
cent at the turn of the century. He 
also holds the very reasonable the- 
ory that the backwardness of un- 
der-developed countries is due, nof 
to some Malthusian bogey, but to 
financial difficulties which prevent 
them from adopting new techni- 
ques. (In passing one cannot help 
deploring.that statements, theories 
and even well-established facts are 
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nuclear and solar 


sometimes rejected by either side 
in the dispute for no other reason 
than that they are not put forward 
by members of the-same fold.) 


It can also be shown that alarms 
over the world’s sources of power 
and fuel running out are ill-found- 
ed. Not to speak of new sources— 
energy—oil 
consultant, W. Levy, states that 
reserves in the Middle :East аге 
‘enough to support production at 
current rates for nearly 90 years.’ 


Industrialisation and its correla- 
tive, urbanisation, reduce popula- 
tion pressure. The requirements for 


- these two factors аге today well 


known. Capital, preferably through 
international agencies, skills and 
know-how аге essentials. But 
equally important is universal edu- 
cation for raising production and 
ensuring an equitable distribution 
of wealth, But it js well nigh use- 
less for the advanced countrjes to 
put up, capital and provide: know- 
how unless they also open up their 


‘own markets to the goods of the 


developing countries and pay 
higher prices than before for the 
raw materials they need. 


No attempt can be made to de- 
velop these concepts but it should 
be understood that to talk of a 
world population problem in rela- 
tion to world resources has - no 
meaning unless we have a world 
economy. This in turn implies. an 
international solidarity. 


The Real Causes l 


To make sense, the concept of 
overpopulation must be related to a 
definite area, resources, sex ratio, 
age of population (too many young 
or old people), the possibility of 
migration, the availability of tech- 
nicians, capital, ete. Overpopulation 
may arise from bad planning, or a 
lack of it, from a shortage of tech- 
nicians, skills, capital or from a 
want of international co-operation. 
In many developing countries over- 
population is attributable to a 
failure of adaptation to new condi- 
tions rather than to a rising birth 
rate and falling death rate. When 
this phenomenon is coupled with 
economic underdevelopment, the 
socio-cultural backwardness 


of ` 
. these countries manifests itself in 





A 
ч So 
cnn A false picture i$, 
therefore, drawn if population 
growth is depicted as ‘nothing else 
than a sensational avalanche of 
babies. Numbers alone do not make 
for overpopulation, but, in- relation | 
to all the other“ factors, numbers 
may constitute a problem. = 
Complications PEN 7. | 

We may conclude this ‘section 
with two short notes. 


volves human volition, it is not 
possible to. accelerate or.-revérse ` 
population movement as if it were’ 
„а car. 
importance to. foresee the results of ' 


ха proposed plan. It-may appear: 


ideal to check violently a rapid: 
growth.-But once this is “done, wil . 
the pace.not continue to slow down 
until population declines? Once the” 


pattern of very small families is . 


widespread, experience proves that 
it is very difficult to reverse the | 
process and start a population in-' 
crease. i 


12 
If anyone wants to know the edis 
effects of population decline, let 
him’ read ‘The - ‘Economic Conse- 
quences of the- ‘Present Trend-of. 
Population) (Papers of the. Royal -: 
Commission on 


Though the authors of “the docu- , 


ment strive to tone. down the dis- .. 


advantages of population decline, 
these are Sobering enough to make 
one reflect- before trying to’ bring 
about a violent сера ‘of popüla- 
tion trends, - 


Secondly, at present and for the 
foreseeable future there is no 


world population problem. But © 


there are regional. areas of over- 
population ‘that have serious and 


immediate problems. ‘It is to these . 


that we must now turn. 


Most of what has been said above. 


Hence it is of the utmost 


г “Роршайоп:}.. X 


Firstly, the: .. 
process of population growth is ` 
very complicated. Because ~it in- 


is "applicable to India. Indeed, this - 


country has become a classical ex-. 
ample of overpopulation. No serious > 
demographer wou]d deny.the fact 
of population pressure on resources. 
What is in dispute is whether :the’4 


present situation is merely transi... 


tory or permanent, and “whether:* 


the means proposed to reduce. the 
birth rate are ethically, psycholo- 
gically and economically accept- 
able. Clear and strong opposition, 


` 


М 


. strongly 
' parenthood which demands that 


"very act, 


'on mora] grounds, to the use of 


contraceptives, sterilisation апа’ 
abortion as means: of -population 
control comes mainly from the 
Catholic ‘Church. Her teaching, 
very summarily and inadequately 
expressed, is that the primary end 
of marriage is the begetting of 
children and that all means that 
deliberately frustrate’ this end are 
wrong and sinful. Since contracep- 
tives, the contraceptive ‘pill’, 
sterilisation: and abortion vitiate 
the primary end of marriage, they 
thereby stand: condemned. 


The Catholic Attitude | | 
Not that the Catholic Church is 


` populationist, i.e., desiring couples 


to have ‘as тапу" children as 
is physiologically, possible. She 
advocates responsible 


parents should -have the number 
of children they can both fittingly 
keget and educate: The Church's 
condemnation of  contracéption, 
etc., is not based оп. а horror of. 
sex, nor is it a scheme to make 
Catholics multiply more quickly 
than others. The -uriderlying 
motive behind the condemnation 
is the Christian idea of parent- 


“hood: a respect for the mystery of 


life and a great joy that man has 
been entrusted with the power of 
passing it on; fatherhood and 
motherhood are regarded as a. 


7 privilege and a benefit by which a 


sacred thing, life, is passed on to 
others in the spirit of devotion and 
love;‘bound up with the Iove of 
God Himself. 


The dominant note of Catholic 
morality is a supreme respect for 
the natural process’ of procreation 


© which prevents interference with 
'the unity, intended by "nature it- 


Self, between physical union and 
procreation. The marriage act, 
then, which is creative and reaches 
to the very essence of human life, 
must be respected by man who 
has received from God the power 
to transmit 'by love and in love' 
this life to others. It is contradic- 
tory to introduce sterility in the 
' which,.of its nature, 
tends to fertility. In other words, 


`- no true and satisfactory solution 


of the population problem can pe 


found which would disregard the 


sacred. values of human life and 
: i 


z 


which -would wilfully tamper with` 


the norms governing the trans- 


mission of this life. 


Let us now take a quick glance 
at the attempts to reduce popula- 
tion growth and consider 
effects that are likely to follow. 
Family planners admit ‘that birth 


-control practices are not catching 


on as quickly as they had hoped. 
Alarmed by this slow progress, 
they now favour sterilisation. 
Abortion, after the Japanese pat- 
tern, is also cited but it is thought 
that public opinion is not ready 


to accept this drastic measure. It М 
is surely obvious that the wide- 


spread sale of contraceptives has 
serious moral dangers. for the 


‘married and unmarried alike. And 


once a cheap, effective contracep- 
tive ‘pil? is "on the market, опе 
shudders to think of the sexual 
licence likely to arise. A sterilised 
person can no longer become a 


parent, Such a one. is but half а. 


man or woman. It is for this 
reason that the eunuch has always 
been regarded with scorn and 
ridicule. If, moreover, a goodly 
percentage of the population is 
sterilised, the incitement to 
licentiousness will: grow in a pro- 
portionate degree. And, ‘to touch 
on another aspect, the inducement 
offered by some States of the pay- 
ment of Rs. 20-30 for getting one- 
self sterilised is strong enough to 
máke some poor man accept this 
offer just for the sake of the 
money—only to regret his action 
for the rest of his life. 


Japan’ s Experience 


Japan's rapid population de- 


crease is- quoted with envy by 


family planners. But what is not 
generally known is that this de- 
cline has been largely due to 
akortions. In 1948 Japan legalised 
abortion; from~ that date official 
abortions rose to a million by 
1952. Nor did legalismg abortion 
for certain- defined cases check 
illegal abortions which still con- 


~ tinued, being. between.a quarter 


to half a million yearly. The 
horrifying result is that 1п Japan 
there are about as many abortions 
as live births. The Japanese ex- 
ample also gives the lie to the 
theory that the use of contracep- 


tives will check, unwanted preg- 


the . 


tionists and 


nancies and thus stop abortions, 
for, in that country, abortion is 
six times more frequent among 


/contraceptors than’ among non- 


contraceptors. 


What methods, then, are morally 
acceptable and effective in check- 
ing the growth of India’s popüla- 
tion? It is here suggested that а. 
change in the cultural pattern will ’ 
be the most lasting and best plan, . 
Some of the following suggestions 
have been put forward by the 
eminent demographers, Dr. Frank 
W. Notestein, and Е.  Lorimér, 
others by the present writer. 


"When the death rate drops, a 
stage of rapid increase follows 
until the ‘birth rates readjust 
themselves to the altered cultural 
values. India is reaping the benefit 
of western medicine but has not 
as yet adopted ће new values 
that go with it. The first impact 
has been a lowering of mortality 


~ Such as Europe experienced during | 
the last century. India now has to `. 


make the transitional period to 
lower birth rates as brief as poss- 
ible. The continual migration of 
Indian surplus population is out 
of the question, but. emigration ` 
during the transitional period will . 
be very helpful to reducing pres- 


Sure. With international co-opera- 


tion, such a limited : migration 
should be possible politically; 
ethically, sparsely populated na- 
tions have an obligation to receive - 
a moderate inflow of immigrants. 


The lowering of fertility comes ' 
about with a change in cultural 
perspectives: economic . develop- 


,ment, especially industrialisation 


and urbanisation, modernisation 
of farming and higher income for 
farmers; a higher value, placed on 
the human person—which includes 
improved health standards—and 
an urge for more education, cul- 
tural achievements, leisure and. 
wealth, all tend to lower the birth 
rate, 


Parenthood 


Let us take up two aspects of a 
changed cultural pattern: responsi- 
ble parenthood and later mar- 
riages. Couples, in respect to 
procreation, may be divided into 
fatalists,. populationists,  restric- 
 regulationists. "The 
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` ‘fatalist attitude is widespréad in 


. India. 


.Where this attitude pre- 
vails children are not positively 


desired, whether in large’ or small’ 


numbers; buf are passively accept- 
ed. The fatalist'group, refusing to 
face any problem, tends “to `a 
physiological maximum of births. 


. This passivity explains the high 


5 


- birth rates among the low-income 
‘ groups in this country. 


Children are not to be regarded 
as. little more than the end-product 
of the search for pleasure. They 
are to be desiréd and valued as 
.persons. Hence they.àre to be 


‘wanted not: because they аге: an 


economic benefit, not because they, 
aré a comfort. in old age, not be- 
cause they, fill a psychological urge 


. to have dependents,. nor .for any 


other reason' that does not enhance 
the true value of a child. That is, 
they - must be desired primarily 


fof themselves. | 


D 


Responsible Choice . 


The conviction that children 
must be ‘properly cared for, once 


‘deeply implanted in the minds .nf 
idea ` 
that there is an ideal number of ' 


parents, will engender the 


. children’ This number is always 


the parents’: choice and is’ deter- 


. mined by the-means at their dis- 


Вова! 


physical ‘and economic 
means in terms of health, wealth 
and opportunities for advance- 


' ment; spiritual means in terms of 


'a -generous acceptance of life and 
an, active: participation in God's 


' laws. As long as. women are re- 


‘garded as inferior to men,. 


and 
husbands 'seek their satisfaction 
first, with little or no thought. of 


' the: consequences, there can be no 
responsible parenthood. 


< 


Tn this connection it 


claimed to aid the .emancipation 


‚ОЁ women, may well have the’ 
· obosite result. 


Since contracep- 
tive practices divorce conception 
from pleasure, there is a 


garded primarily as objects of 
enjoyment. And thus they will lose 
the very dignity that it is claimed 
family planning will give them. 


Of rhythm as a means to respon: 
sible parenthood nothing can ke 
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Ј сап be · 
pointed out that. family planning, 


real: 
danger that women may. be re-, 


said here, If used intelligéntly, it 
is ‘safe’ for the majority of cases. 
But much research has to be done 


‘to perfect and simplify the method | 


before it бап be. widely used іп 
India. Since, Catholics advocate 
this method it is up to them to’ eae 
the necessary ‘research. 


ж 


Age at Marriage г 


Both in itself and;in its effects 
the raising of the age at marriage 


.is highly desirable. Census reports 


and sample surveys show that the 
average age at màrriagé of girls, 
in this country, is 15 years, while 
groups, especially in rural' areas, 
are already having . children at 
13-14 ‘years of age. Such early 
marriages are objectionable:' phy- 
siologically, the high infant - and 
maternal mortality rate being -at 
least partly due to early matern- 
ity; . psychologically, girls ‘of 
fifteen cannot have the necessary | 
maturity to. be good! parents; 


' morally, the abuse of marfying off 


very young girls to suit the ambi- 
tions, greed and conveniences of 
their relatives cannot be condon- 
ied. 


As to the effects of. later mar- 
riages, surveys prove that- later 
marriages do decrease the size of 
completed families. It has been 
claimed that early marriages, by 
causing physiological harm to 
young brides, result in smaller 
families. But research has brought 
out the fact that this is true only 
when marital relations begin, at a 
very early age—12-13 уеагѕ--апа 
does not hold'good for girls mar-’ 
ried at 15 and later. S. N. Agarwala 
calculated that the mean age of 
marriage of females has increased : 
from 12.6 years in 1921-31 to 15.5 
years in 1941-51, resulting in rough- 
ly a 3 per cent decline in the birth 
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‘rate. If the mean age at marriage 


were to rise to 19 years—a desir- 
able change—then the decline in 
the birth rate- would be over 10 per 
cent, or roughly -a million less 
kirths:a year, with cumulative 
effects arising in the decrease in 
the | number of prospective 
mothers. "toc ) ` 


Connected with later marriages 
is the necessity of giving girls 


more education. So long as they | 


аге at school or college there 15 
ч M 


. 
~ 


literacy ог a, 


. profitable 


little likelihood, that they ‘will be 


* married ой àt an unbecoming’ age. 
: low standard of’ - 


education perpetuates the inferior. 
status of women and they are 


thefefore.regarded as’ fit only for. ў 


childkearing and drudgery. ' Fur- 
thermore, the lack ‘of a definite, 
and > psychologically 
satisfying job for girls in theirs 
teens is another reason why they- 
are married off too * ‘early апа. 


:given over іо а fatalistic pattern 


of births and deaths. 


P 


- 
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And even more important . than, 


Һе immédiate, ‘fall in the birth.” 


rate, which would result from the-. 
raising of the age of marriage 10 
19 years (for girls), are the lasting. 
cultura] values that . would Бе 


established. Better educated girls, s ) 


marrying later, , will have а Very, 
different “attitude towards mar- ' 
riage, children, employment and ` 
marital status. 'than,has been cur- 


will develop the attitudes which. 


are the . mark of , responsible- 


` 


rent up to the present. Such girls ` 


parenthood. When this пш jim 


tion has spread throughout the - 
national community, families, will. - 


become smaller in à.manner that . 
is morally acceptable ‘to all. 20.2 


“Мо: Problem -.: 


ет 


There is not now, nor will These > 


te'in the immediate future, a 
world population problem. Predic- 
tions. about the very distant future. 
are no betier than guesses,’~ Im- 
proved technology Сап supply 
sufficient resources; ' what js“ ге: 


quired now is to actuate available 2 


knowledge and skills’ The rich 
nations have an obligation to help, 
the poorer ones even if this in- 


‘volves a sacrifice on their part. 


Marriage is made for procreation 


and the deliberate frustration ` 
of this end is wrong in ‘itself - 
and еуі in its, consequérices.: 


A change in the cultural pattern ., 
will effect a gradual but permanent 
control over population growth. It 


^ 


^ 


is not better birth control mecha- :` 


nies that will lower the birth rate. 


Nothing really happens til people's . 


minds‘are changed. It is. “by educa- 
tion in responsible parenthood that. 
a satisfactory population equilib- - 
rium will’ ke established. дк ЖС 
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Motivation | 


М.У. RAMAN: 


THE operational strategy for 
achieving stabilization of popula- 
tion growth should proceed in two 
directions for maximum impact. 
First. social and economic develop- 


ment which may lead to the realis- 


ation of the small family ideals, 


and second, the promotion and pro-. 


pagation of family planning in- 
tended to .regulate the size of 
families. It is the' latter aspect 
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which has been taken up for brief 


.consideration in this paper. . 


The problems connected with the 
planning, organisation and deve- 
lopment of family planning pro- 
grammes are both numerous and 
stupendous, because: they often 
tend to intrude . into the private 


and highly personal sector of > 


human life. In a situation like this 
there cannot be an ideal or ‘best’ 
formula for the promotion of fami-. 
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ly planning. Nevertheless, in less 
developed countries where the de- 
mographic gap (excess of births 
over deaths) is substantial; to avoid 
serious consequences it is necessary 
to initiate as early.as possible some 
simple and realistic (though less 
effective and attractive) measures. 
In the meanwhile, the population 
may be conditioned for the accept- 
ance and use of better and more 
effective methods .for achieving 
the desired objective. Perhaps, in 
a country like India, an approach 
of this type seems generally appro- 
priate. 


Recent attitude surveys in India 
have indicated a universal desire 
on the part of the couples fo re- 
strict the size of the family but 
the motivation to translate the de- 
sire into practice is rather weak. 
If this is a correct assessment of 
the situation, then, it is the motiv- 
ation which has to be tackled. . 


The Clinic 


Family planning programmes in 
India are largely governmentally 
administered through the public 
health services. A number of clinics 
are being established in the rural 
and urban areas ав of strategic 
value in the dissemination of fa- 
mily planning knowledge. It is 
questionable whether this clinic 
approach is effective in the pro- 
pagation of family planning. Past 
experience in western societies has 
^ shown that the birth control clinics 
had never played any substantial 
part in the spread. of contraception. 


In our country there is even less 


prospect of reaching the bulk of 
the population through clinic pro- 
grammes in a reasonable time. 
Also, the clinic’ method is very 
costly in relation to its effective 
spread of information and devices. 
Further, there is very little rapport 
between the clinic personnel and 
the clientele, a situation rather 
difficult to modify. 


In the circumstances, 
formulation of programmes or 
what kind of propaganda campaign 
should be initiated? 


There is no cut and dried answer 
to this. However, a number of sug- 
gestions may be advanced in the 


field of action, communication, edu- 
i PA 
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what 
strategy should be adopted in the’ 


cation and methods. ІҢ should, 
however, be realised that irrespect- 
ive of any action in the promotion 
of family planning, attempts to 
raise the economic and educational 
level of the population should be 
given serious cansideration. They 
will act as autamatic ‘boosters’ to 
family planning: promotion. 


It will naturally take time to 
reach an optimum level in econo- 
mic development and education 
which wil] inaugurate a favourable 
climate for the large-scale adoption 
of family planning, Already cer- 


tain socio-economic developmental ' 


schemes are in operation and it is 
necessary that simultaneously with 
these programmes properly direct- 
ed action strategy is also developed 
and tried. Some lines of action 
are indicated in the following 
paragraphs, which are by no 
means exhaustive. 


. Although recent attitude surveys 


showed some positive desire on the 
part of couples to take to contra- 
ception, it may be safe to interpret 
such attitudes as ambivalent. It is 
certainly impossible for one to act 
in a situation of contradictions and 
inconsistencies. Hence, there is 


necessity to remove this’ambival- 


ence through properly conducted 
motivation programmes, so that 
family planning may be largely 
acceptable with fewer mental re- 
servations. The failure of some of 
the recent experiments to popular- 
ise contraceptive practices was no 
doubt largely due to an incomplete 
appreciation of this fundamental. 


Psycho-social Aspects ` 


The approach shauld be so.orient- 
ed as to fit the Indian temperament 
which generally resists and is-sus- 
picious of any move, particularly 
official, that smacks of interference 
in the personal sector of their 
lives. Extreme skill and- caution 


‘are to be exercised even in the 


exposition of the problem, not to 
speak of action. This naturally in- 
volves consideration of a number 
of psycho-social aspects. ` 


The dominance of the Indian 
male is a crucial factor to 
be reckoned with. The failure 
to recognise this ‘power struc- 
ture’ in the Indien family sys- 
tem is a serious omission in 


dd 


the "family planning promotion ^: 
Government of. 


efforts of the 
India, anc certainly one of the 


major reasons for the unsatisfact-- 


ory working of the clinics which 
have a definite feminine bias. It 
is, therefore, the male who should 


be made the primary target for - 


educational and motivation cam- 
paigns. 


and foreign- 
-ndian experts seem to 


Foreign experts 
oriented 


think that Indian couples can Ре. 


motivated to accept family plan- 
ning by -hedonistic appeals. The 
basis for such a line of thinking 
is rather weak, On the other hand, 
it is the "welfare of the children 
which has greater acceptance in 
the Indian value system and as 
such they should be told that this 
could be achieved by regulating. 
the size of their families. ~ 


. The government should have no 
qualms in making their failures 
public whenever they fall short of 
expectatiors, so as fo avoid a pos- 
sible j'back-fire Prestige elements 
should not be allowed-to stand: іп. 
ihe way. n 


Communication 


The’teckniques of communica- 
tion constizute a specialized field. 
Much depends upon the audience 
to be reeched. Films produc- 
ed by Indian directors: 
have greater impact on the 
audience than a whole series of 


shorts produced by foreign 'visual, 
aids’ experts. While other pictorial: 
forms of persuasion may also be. 
of value, surely the written word _ 


has little scope in the country. ` 
Village meeting places can serve 
as effective forums for stimulating 
discussion on family planning. It 
is, in fact, desirable to open up as 
many communication channels as 
possible fo- -populatisation of fa- 
mily planning because it is one of 
the established principles of the ^ 
communication theory 


readily if it is received from. two 


or more diferent and highly .cre: | 


dible sourcss.. Subsequently, _ by 


a process of observation and elimi- ' 


nation, th» range of operation 
could be narrowed down.' са 


After mo-ivating the couples to 


the acceptaace of family planning; 


will 


that a 
message terds to be accepted more ~ 
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the next’ problem is concerned 
with the popularisation of suitable 
methods. It may be mentioned 
here that though there may be a 
wide range of methods available, 
our choice is severely restricted 
by the prevailing circumstances. 


‚ A majority of Indian couples are 
certainly not in a position to use 


most of the appliance methods. So 
it would be prudent to lay stress 
on non-appliance methods like 
‘safe-period’ or coitus, interruptus 
to start with. 


We realise that these are not in- 
fallible methods, but our aim at 
present should be to achieve maxi- 
muni acceptance rather than maxi- 
mum biological efficiency. These 
methods require no expenditure 
and could be practised without 
much fuss. Of these two, we are 
not so much in favour of the 'safe- 
period' because this requires re- 
education of the couples as to what 
the ‘safe-period’ is and, secondly, it 
requires some abstaining capacity 


.in sexual intercourse. 


` А Simple Method ^ 


The advocacy of coitus interrupt- 
us is done with the full awareness 
ot being ridiculed by some of the 


zealous and sophisticated family ` 


planning enthusiasts who may 
view this method as crude, and 
uncivilised. But is it the glamour 
of the method that is important or 
the ultimate achievement of the 
purpose for which it is used? When 
Indian rural couples cannot dream 
of obtaining supplies of contracept- 
ive appliances, not to speak of 
their regular and effective use, 
there seems to-be nothing wrong in 
advocating a method which is per- 
haps less effective (clinically). In 
big cities or towns, of course. 
people may like. to go in for ap- 
pliance methods. But no speciai 
effort has to be expended. They 
do so mostly of their own volition. 


Besides the above, a number of 
arguments could be advanced for 
the propagation and acceptance of 
this particular method of contra- 
ception. The method is simple, in- 
expensive, culturally acceptable 
and suited to the present weak 
motivation of-the people. Mass 
advertising and propaganda which 


РА 


: may be resented ру the conserv- 


ative public are not required to 
popularise this traditional method. 
Further, when most of the western 
countries were beginning wide- 
spread fertility control, coitus in- 
terruptus was a highly effective 


transitional technique for the sub- | 


sequent adoption of modern ap- 
pliance methods. 


Effectiveness 


Evidence of wide practice of 
this method, even in recent years, 
has been reported in Great Britain 
where an investigation into the 
contraceptive habits of the popu- 
lation was conducted in 1946-47.1 
Among recently married couples 
about 43% were using withdrawal 
only. Among women whose hus- 
bands were in unskilled manual 
occupations the proportion was as 
high as 61%. A recent study by 
Freedman,? Whelpton and Camp- 
bell in America has revealed that 
more than 50% of family planning 
is done with  non-appliance me- 
thods like rhythm and withdrawal. 
If even in affluent societies, family 
planning is achieved to a fair ex- 
tent through non-appliance meth- 
ods, it would be rather unwise for 
us to ignore the potentialities of 
such a technique and try to intro- 
duce and popularise appliance 
methods for controlling fertility. 


As regards effectiveness of the 
method, field studies have shown 
that it is not very much inferior to 
clinically efficient appliance tech- 
niques. For instance, relatively 
low pregnancy rates for this me- 
thod, indicating a high level of 
use-effectiveness, was reported in 
Lewis-Fanning’s comprehensive re- 
port on family limitation in Great 
Britain3 According to this report, 
the pregnancy rate was 12 per 100 


. years of exposure during the first 


five years of marriage, 9 during 
the next five years of marriage 
and 5 during the third quinquen- 


‘nium—and these were only slightly 





1. Lewis-Fanning, ‘Е.  (1949)—Family 
limitation and its influence on human fer- 
tility during the past 50 years, Royal 
Commission on Population, United King- 
dom, 

2, ТЕ rooditdri R. et, al, (1959)—Family 
Planning, 'Sterility and Population Growth, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 
York, 


r Lewis-Fanning, E.—Op, cit, 


higher than those for appliance 
methods like condom, diaphragm 
and jelly. Tietze* has demonstrated 
that the pregnancy rates for con- 
dom, diaphragm and withdrawal 
do not differ materially, being 14.9, 
15.00 and 16.00 per 100 years of ex- 
posure respectively. 


In a recent study carried out in 
Calcutta,’ it was observed fhat of 


"all the methods of contraception 


coitus interruptus was the most 
effective in all the social .classes 
(more than 80%) whereas for con- 
dom there was a rapid decline in 
effectiveness with lowering of so- 
cial status, Though this may be 
largely due to incunsistent use, in 
a demographic sense the method 
(condom) can only be credited 
with this much of effectiveness and 
not more. All these go to strength- 
en the case for coitus interruptus 
as a method of contraception well 
adapted to the present Indian con. 
ditions. 


Favourable Climate 


To sum up, it may be stated 
that. attempts at creating popular 
sentiment in favour of family plan- 
ning should be paralleled by 
attempts to bring about such socio- 
economic transformations in the 
-present situation which will in- 
augurate a favourable climmte for 
the wider adoption of methods in- 
tended to control fertility. While 
it would take quite some time be- 
fore we could achieve this econo- 
mie optimism, it may be fruitful to 
initiate a carefully planned action 
strategy for popularising family 
planning during this period of 
socio-economic transition. ) 


In the foregoing paragraphs a 
line of action has been indicated 
which seemed to us fairly ap- 
propriate. Some of the views ex- 
pressed will no doubt provoke 
criticism, but it may be emphasised 
that in a scientific discussion cri- 
ticism has as much a part to play 
as appreciation. 





4, Tietze, C (1960)—The  use-effective- 
ness of contraceptive methods, Conference 
on Research in Family Planning, New 
York, ~ 

5. Poti, SJ, et, al, (1959)—An enquiry 
into the prevalence of contraceptive prac- 
tices in Calcutta city (1956-57)—Sixth In- 
ternational Conference on Planned Parent. 
hood, New Delhi, 
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С. CHANDRASEKARAN 


POPULATION control has become’ 


a catchword. As an enigma for the 


planners, a subject for popular dis. 


cussion by the lay press and public; 
and a field for serious research and 


study by social scientists, popula- ` 


tion font has gained much pub- 
licity . recent ‘years.’ Partly 
ben ot this sudden upsurge of 


. interest and: partly because of the 


‚ quire 


4 


Symposium, 


human elements involved, attempts 


-are being made to -bring the sub- . 


ject matter into. the open and have 
free and frank exchange of opin- 
ions on this subject. The. ‘current 
issue of the Seminar is one such. 
In agreeing to participate in the 
my chief aim is to 
point out that the subject matter 


.is highly involved and that scienti- 


fic: knowledge and technical skills 
are the pre-requisites for identify- 
ing thé problems that arise and for 
finding practical: solutions. More 
specifically there is need to appre- 
ciate what types of- problems re- 
handling by competent 
scientists and technicians and 


-what, if any, can be left to the: 


intelligent layman to decide. ES 
The average Indian is 


ciating human -problems to.. 


ing. have enabled him to do so. If, 


therefore, a policy developed at-the. 


national level is not immediately 
adopted by the large bulk of the 


population, the causes: for this ano- 


П 
1 
2 


not a 
` moron. He is intelligent and well 
adjusted and is capable of appre- 
the - 
. extent his education and upbring- 


malous situation have to be gone ' 


into carefully. Either the policy .. 


may be ill-timed or it тау not be. 


in keeping with the desires апа: 


aspirations of the people or there 
may: be’ other reasons why the: 


people have not responded favour- . 


ably. Іп democratic countries the 
dictum, vox populi, vox Dei, should- 
prevail and 


justification- to exist. : Therefore, 


social policies une , 
acceptable to the people have nor 


the fundamerital question with res- | 


pect to family planning is whether 


or not the people accept the idea. | 


and support this policy:. - MESE 


In India, family planning was, set 


out as a national policy-only,ten . 


years ago when the First Five-Year 


Plan was published. Even prior to' ' 


the publication of this Plan, seve- 


ral committees апа in. particular 


the National Planning Committee . 
of.which Prime Minister Jawahar- _ 
lal Nehru was.the Chairman, had. 
advised strongly сіп” favour of fa- 
mily planning. Yet even.at Ше: 


time the First Five-Year Plan. 
was formulated, there.was no un- 


animity, of opinion as to whether . ` 
the people would accept the idea * 


` of family planning with favour.. ' 


І The attitude surveys: "Which: ‘have 


been carried-out since then in dif- `` 


ferent parts ‘of the country- have’ 


shown unequivocally that е. con- : 
cepts of family planning and the ' 


limitation of: the children jn the: . 


family ‘are highly acceptable: to 


: rural- areas. 
- ledge of the reaction of the public, 
-it would not have been possible to. 


men and women in both urban and. 
Without this know-' 


enlarge the scope of іре. family - 
planning programme ‘in the sücces- 
sive five-year plans as hás been 
done. The attitude surveys which 
have provided this knowledge form 
‘part of the scientific method of as- 
certaining people's reactions and 
have proved as uséful a tool for 


'guaging public opinion in India as 


in other countries. 


“Attitude Surveys 


"The attitude surveys .were not 
intended merely to guage the 
measure of public acceptance of 
the idea of family planning. In 
one ‘sense such guaging was not 
necessary at all It is common 
knowledge among social scientists 
that the idea of controlling the 
number of children in the family 


.is not new and is known to have 


existed in many old cultures. The 
Indian Culture too is known to 
have a number of taboos aimed at 
preventing unlimited or indiscrimi- 
nate procreation. Even the casual 


.remarks heard in unsophisticated 


households make it abundantly 
clear that children though desired 
and loved become unwanted when 
their number becomes large. Yet 
even ten years аро -there were 
many, in all ranks in this country, 
who doubted whether the public 
would look upon the idea of family 
planning with favour. The attitude 
surveys have not only removed 
their.doubts but have shown a 


‘readiness on the -part of married 


couples to learn scientific methods 
for controlling the size of the 


à family. 


Many of the attitude surveys 
were conducted. as preliminary to 


. the teaching of methods of family 


planning. Such surveys were con- 
ducted in Mysore State, in Uttar 


, Pradesh, in the Punjab and other 


areas. In most of the groups cover- 
ed by ‘such’ experimental pro- 
grammes, a large proportion of 
couples expressed. willingness to 


learn the methods to be used and 


accepted supplies. Various opinions 
have been expressed on the success 
or failure of such experimental ' 
programmes but what has been 


generally overlooked is that the. 


“ 


‚ several fields in which 


~a 


acceptance by evén a small pro- 


portion of the public, particularly . 


in villages, of modern’ methods of 
contraception 
step. ` 


In considering the future of thé 
family planning , programme, it 
may well be asked if there are not 
attempts 
made to modify human behaviour 


.have not-met with much success? 


Agriculture is a case in point. At- 
tempts to popularise the use of 
better strains of seed or new agri- 
cultural practices in India have 
had only limited success. In the 
field of publie health also, years 
of effort to educate the people on 
the value of vaccination against 
small-pox or cholera have met with 
only partial success as the propor- 
tion of persons that voluntarily 
seek these measures is extremely 
small Experience'in several fields 
has shown that the acceptance and 
adoption of new ideas is extremely 
slow especially in: the early stages 
of the introduction of a new policy 
and gathers momentum as time 
goes on, 


The Gap 


The initial response to the family 
planning programme has been en- 
couraging and there is every indi- 
cation that it is desired by a large 
section of the population. If, there- 
fore, this desire has not been 
translated into action to the extent 
that may be. considered satisfact- 
ory, it is essential to find out why 


“ 


there is a gap between desire and . 


action. 


The desire, in a large majority 
of cases; stems from economic con- 
siderations. ‘Inability to support 
the family’ is the most important 
reason given by men and women 
for not wishing to have more child- 
ren. While this desire’ is constantly 
intensified by a growing longing 
for an increase in the levels of 
living, the essentials for taking ef- 
fective action are not so apparent. 
In fact the average Indian is un- 
sure of his:stand with respect to 
several points that агіѕе`іп con- 
nection with family planning. 


For instance, he is not sure if 
limiting- the number of children 
would prove better in the long run 
than having more of them. He is 


js à revolutionary‘ 


accustoméd to seeing a heavy mor- 
tality rate among children and has 
known from experience thàt the . 
only guarantee for ensuring ‘that . 

at least а few-will survive .him is 
to have more children. How is he 
to know that the death rates have 
declined suddenly during the de- -: 
cade 1951 to 1961 and that the ex-. 

pectation of life of his children has 
also increased? Even this seeming- 
ly accepted fact has been establish- 
ed from very meagre statistics and 
is the average Indian, convinced 
that the general health cope tions 
have improved? 


` Life is not patterned by the ups 
and downs of vita] statistics. Cul-: 
ture and tradition cannot be chang- 
ed overnight, especially in villages 
where life is still and static. The 
villager is shrewd enough to know 
that changes made in one walk of 


‘life will have repercussions on the 
others, even if policy-makers may · · 


tend to over-emphasize unidirect- 
ional action. When these changes 
touch such fundamental institut- 
ions as family апа children,, it 
should be expected that the villag- 
er cannot act quickly. Change in. 
behaviour cannot. be effected with- 
out bringing. conviction to the 
people and we may well ask if - 
those advocating rapid action in 
regard ‘to family planning pro- 
grammes are aware of how the 
average Indian looks at family 
planning and what his doubts and 
diffieulties are in taking effective 
action, | 


The Questions е 


What, for instance, is the re- 
action of the public to clinic ser- 
vices? Do they favour attending 
Clinics to learn about family plan- 
ning or will they prefer a personal 
or impersonal approach in which 
couples will be educated about 
family planning methods by a non- ` 
clinic approach? Should supplies 
be given through clinics ог cannot 
the public buy these, at subsidised 


‘rates if necessary, in shops? Do 


people who attend clinics, follow 
the advice given and if not, what- 
stands in.the way of their doing 
so?Are clinics patronised more by. 
the young or the old, the literate 
or the illiterate, by the local popu- 
lation or those who come from out- 
side? What relationship has clinic 
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attendance іо the number of child- 
ren in the family and their sexes? 
Which type of couples would pre- 
fer sterilisation to contraception? 
Such questions can be multiplied 
indefinitely but few of these can 
now be answered. These are essen- 
tially the tasks of the social scient- 
ist and оп whom should fall the 
responsibility for making field 
observations and for tendering ad- 
vice to the policy-makers. 


The emphasis placed on the role 
of social science in formulating 
policies and programmes should 
not be misunderstood either as a 
counsel of perfection or as a brake 
on action. It is intended solely to 
warn against dogmatic suggestions 
as to what should be done at the 
present stage in India with respecet 
to family planning programmes. 
More directly, it js intended to 
give support to the present policy 
of the Indian Government in this 
field which is broad-based and 
therefore exploratory. 


The crux of the present policy is 
to popularise family planning as 
an integral part of the health pro- 
gramme. Services and supplies are 
given through numerous family 
planning clinies. The policy is not 
only to give free choice to the pub- 
lic with respect to the family plan- 
ning methods to be used but also 
to make facilities for sterilisation 
available to those who desire to 
make use of them. There is a 
scheme for training personnel and 
for making supplies available both 
by the foreign and indigenous ma- 
nufacture of contraceptives. The 
operation of the entire programme 
is being studied at a scientific level 
and such studies will help in the 
shaping of future policies. 


Nothing can be more dangerous 
in matters of social policy than a 
pragmatic approach. What is want- 
ed in the field of family planning 
for our country is the development 
of programmes which will ke in 
keeping with our past culture, pre- 
sent social and economic conditions 
. and future aspirations. The correct 

way to begin is by understanding 
individual and group behaviour, 
for after all family planning is an 
essential part of human welfare, 
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THE precipitous increase іп 
population seriously threatens the 
achievement of the national objec- 
tive of providing 'the masses of the 
Indian people the opportunity to 
lead a good life’. The policy of the 
Government of India is by now 
well-known. The Planning Com- 
mission has stated that ‘the objec- 
tive of stabilising the growth of 
population over a reasonable period 
must be at the very centre of 
planned develooment ... in the cir- 
cumstances of the country family 
planning has to be undertaken, not 
merely as a major development 
programme, but as a nationwide 
movement which embodies a basic 
attitude towards a better life for 


‚Ше individual, the family and the 
community’. The provision for a 
family planning programme during 
the First Plan was Rs. 65 lakhs. It 
was increased to Rs. 495 · lakhs 
during the Second Plan. The provi- 
sion during the Third Plan is 
Rs. 2,697.57 lakhs. The programme 


ceiling is Rs. 50 crores. The people. 


have demonstrated their readiness 
to accept the programme, The 
usual reaction is of understanding 
and popular support. 


Some groups, in . all. good 


faith, observe that this is all very - 


well and ask: What have we 
achieved? Has not the population 
increased at a more accelerated 
pace than before? Has not the 
message remained limited to urban 
areas? Are not villagers Still not 
ready to accept the programme? 
- They urge a ‘Crash Programme’, 
measures like compulsory sterilisa- 
tion, legalisation of abortion, birth 
taxation, withdrawal of maternity 
benefits, These questions do require 
serious consideration. The exami- 
nation of some of the basic princi- 


ples. which have moulded the 


family planning programme may 
further help in viewing the prob- 
. lem in its proper perspective. 
Social Policy 

Family Planning js a social 
policy to give the people an oppor- 
tunity to lead a good life. The 
family _ planning programme is 
concerned with the promotion of 
happiness of married couples’ in 
relation to'each other, 
being and develooment of their 
children, the création of a sense of 
family unity and  wholeness, the 
harmony and happiness in the 
home which enriches daily living. 
Family planning is uot only a 
health or welfare programme but is 
pivotal to the whole plan of econo- 
mic and social progress. The falling 
death rates (27.4 in 1941-51 to 21.6 
in 1956-61) and almost constant 
birth rates (39.9 to 40.7) have posed 
a #erious problem. 


The accelerated pace of socio-eco- 
nomic development .and- reduction 
of birth rates by about 50 per cent 
is obviously vital in the. present 
situation. Such a social policy envi- 
sages the, provision of benefits to 
families to lead a good life and 
concurrently provides facilities to 


the well. 


Фе 
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о а small-sized ге 8 -so that 
family planning practices can 
offered for acceptance on 
a voluntary basis without any 
compulsion. Any compulsion in 
the field of social action appears to 
be. against public sentiments. 
Greater success can be achieved by 
voluntary measures. Once steriliza- 
tion is made compulsory under 
certain conditions, it is likely that 
even the persons suffering from 
diseases for which sterilization is 
compulsory, will instead of taking 
advantage freely of curative ser- 
vices provided, go underground. 
Other malpractices may also arise. 


Facilities z 

Greater success is likely to be 
achieved by providing services and 
creating the social climate to take 
advantage of such facilities. The 
birth tax, if instituted, would fall 
most heavily on those whose econo- 
mic condition is already low but 
whose fertility is high and who are 
least able.to bear the burden of 
any fax. A birth tax on the fourth 
or subsequent. child would tend to 
place.a kind of stigma on that child 
and affect its normal development. 


. Similarly, withdrawal of benefits 


from the family will seriously 


affect the fulfilment of the objec- - 


tive of.providing opportunitjes of 
leading a good life. 


The suggestion of legalisation 
of abortion is attractive. The birth 
rates were reduced to half in 
10 years in Japan mainly 
through induced abortions. It has. 
however, been observed that when 
abortions were legalised the same 
persons in an appreciable number 
of cases resorted to abortion seve- 
ral times in the same year. The fre- 
quency of abortion in such cases 
has given rise to anxious consider- 
ations. It is reported that in 
countries where abortion laws 


exist contraceptive methods о? 


family planning are being advocat- 
ed. Even assuming that these con- 
siderations ‘are not taken into 
account it . seems that the 
legalization of abortions may create 
a difficult situation in view of the 


paucity of medical facilities іп” 


rural. areas. x 


The problem is complex. The 
success in the field of family plann- 


` 


-ing lies in (i) recognition by the 


planners, administrators and the 
leaders of the people of the serious- 
ness of the problem, (ii) creation 
of background of acceptance by 
the people, (iii) services, (iv) train- 
ing and (v) action-research in the 
field of -demography, medical and 
biological, and communication. A 
number of factors (social and psy- 
chological) determine the accept- 
ance of family planning as a way 
of life by married couples. Each 
couple in the country must feel 
the need for limiting the size of 
the family. Each should be provid- 
ed with the knowledge. that it is 
possible to control births and the 
knowledge of techniques. The sup- 
plies of contraceptives and surgi- 
cal facilities should be accessible to 
each both physically and psycholo- 
gically. The social pressures favour- 
able to small families have to be 


strengthened and those unfavour- 


able removed. These are some of 
the basic factors which have guided 
the development of the family 
planning programme in India. 


Programme 


A four-fold family planning 
programme. (Education, Service, 
Training and Research) has been 
kuilt up and is now being consoli- 


.dated and extended. The Central 


Family Planning Board was form- 
ed in September 1956. The Madras 
Government had appointed a State 
Board three months earlier and the 
Bihar Government had formed a 
Family Planning Committee in 
1954. Gradually State Boards were 
formed in Andhra Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, 
Mysore, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal during, 1957, 
Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
and Punjab during 1958 and 
Jammu and Kashmir during 1960. 
The next step was to form District 
Comimittees in each State, with 
Government of India assistance.. 
Family Planning Officers have 
been appointed in most, States. 
Some. still work part-time for 
family planning in addition to 
their other duties. 


‚ There are three expert. Commit- 
tees, viz., the Demographic Advi- 


‘ sory Committee, the Committee on 


Scientific Aspects of Family Plann- 
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. community attitudes, 


as 


X 


' ing of the Indian Council of Medi- 
‘cal Research (deals. with medical: 


-and biological aspects) and the 
Communication Motivation Action 
Research Committee. Ad hoc Com- 
mittees „are formed, for special 
subjects like oral ‘contraceptives, 
‘the Third Five-Year Plan, Cerpen: 
tions and Awards, =. 3 
-Information.: Ие ' 
‚ In the field of education attempts 
were made to collect information'on 
factors which were responsible for 
| beliefs апа 
behaviour patterns, to identify 
. natural group leaders and use. them 
as-channels of communication, and 
to test and prepare basic materials 
and methods for the community, 
groups and individuals. 


About .27 .studies on .family 
planning attitudes done so far give 
some indications. These: studies 
were carried out in and around 
Delhi, Calcutta, Patna, Lucknow, 
‘Kanpur, Ludhiana, 
Madras, ‘Bangalore and Тііуап- 


drum. About'70 per cent-of the. 


peoble want a limited number of 
children. Most of them favour spac- 
‚ ing of children at ап interval of 3-4 
years. 70 рег: cent of women of 35 
‘years with 4 children appear ‘to be 
ready to learn a method. Between 
10 to.20 per cent of married women 
in rural India have some -know- 
ledge of contraceptives. Caste and 
religion do поё appear to be very 
“much ‘o-related with acquiring 
- knowledge -of family planning. 


. Education, age, the number of liv- 


Ing children,.health of the mother 
“seem to be significantly associated 
with such knowledge. 


Except for a- small minority 
‘of conscientious objectors there is 
“по organised religious opposition 
to the family planning programme. 
Even among them the opposition 
is to the methods and not.to the 
"small family. size, It will be seen 
that an appreciable number: -of 
"people feel the need. Some feel 


it vaguely. When such people have- 


a discussion with other persons 
about the reason for limiting 
‘the family size, motivating reasons 
become stronger.: The comment 
that the programme. has not 
`ı reached the rural areas or the rural 
people are averse to accepting fa- 
mily planning practices i is generally 
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Hyderabad, 


made by those in urban areas who 
are not familiar with the great 
change taking place in rural India. 
In fact rural people mày not be 
literate but- are intelligent ^ ‘and 
educated, have started feeling the 
need and ask: for ‘services. ‘Often 
the services in some places are not 
able to meet their demands. Out 
of 4246 service . centres in іле 
country 3,194 are in rural areas. 
The reports of sterilization. camps 
show that most cases.are from 
rural areas. The orientation camps 
are mainly held in rural areas. 


The general goals of.the educa- 
tion programme now are to provide 
a better understanding of basic fac’ 


tors which influence the acceptance . 


of family planning, and sustenánce 
of thé practice they accept, and use 
of this understanding plus the 
educational knowledge and .skills 
already . available- to develop a 
more effective family planning pro- 
gramme so . that they · make. the, 
‘practices а way of life." We will 
get a better picture of groups, 
rural and urban, who plan their 
families and those who do not, of 
what their-reasons are for not per- 
sisting in the methods accepted at 


-the first visit to-the clinic, their 


hopes, needs, anxieties, eee and 
goals. 7 


Orientation Camps 


Among the methods which have 
been used, one which has appeared 
to be of considerable value is the 
family planning orientation camp. 
After.a number of pilot studies 
with orientation campos, which have 
turned out favourably, the Govern- 
"шеп of India has recently offered 


. financial assistance for the holding 


of such camps throughout India, 


Honorary family planning edu- 
cation leaders have been appoint- 
ed. Such leaders help considerably 
in ‘creating the background to the 
acceptance, of family : planning. 
They address meetings, arrange 
group discussions, motivate people. 
mobilise public opinion and form 


a "network of local, voluntary: 


groups in different places to carry 
the message, They have done 
valuable work: The response is 
enthusiastic апа exhilarating. 


The training programme began . 


with ad hoc courses. There ~ are 


» т 


medical and health services. 


Шалы centres direċtly under the 
Government of India and regional 
training centres under the State |. 
Governments. We  started;- the 
Second Flan with 67 persons train- 

ed in ad hoc coursés. Since 1956 © 
4,672 persons have been trained up. ~ 

to the end of January, 1962. EN 


The Medical . Council of India А 
and the Indian Nursing. Council 
have recommended the inclusion - 
of family planning in the normal. 
courses of training in medical - 
teaching institutions. v 


X 
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In the field of services we started | 
with reséarch on’ safe periods soon, 
after foam tablets were offered: - 
The decision to accépt one of, Ше. 
other methods is left to the discre- ; 
tion of the individual family. The - 
point of view of conscientious ob- - 
jectors'is respected and appreciat- 
еа.'Тһе programme is déveloped as 
a people's programme with Gov-. 
ernment of India assistance seeking 
the co-operation of all parties and ,: 
religious groups and. steering clear, - 


‘of religious, ideological and politi- .' 


cal  coniroversies. The, basic E 
approach in India differs from some 

other countries. Family planning. 
services аге not being created in 
isolation but as-an integral part of 

It ‘is We oth is 
not.a'service limited to women. by 
women, but services are provided 
both to males and females ру male |” 
and female doctors, male and fe- . 
male workers. The education: and- . 
training. programme permeates not ` 
only medical and health workers 
but all those who work with the , 
community. -The demand for con- 
traceptives has increased consider; . - 
ably. The manufacture of сопіѓа- 
ceptives in the country has been : 
expedited. Foam tablets, jellies and - . 
sheaths are now manufactured in. 
India. ON 


We started the Second Plan with « 
20 rural and 125 urban clinics. ву” 


M 


‘December, 1961, there were 4240” 


rural and urban centres including. 
1,330 rural and 722 urban. regular 


.clinies fram where contraceptives 
-could be obtained. . - “з 


' Contraceptives are issued free . as m 
well as at subsidised rates. ( E y 


"The "Central Family- Planning : 
Board recommended the inclusion ~ 
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- of the sterilization operation in the 

.family planning programme on the 
* merit of each case -afte careful 

‘examination by a qualified doctor ` 
. with the consent of both: husband 


and wife. In hospitals and institu- 


tions -where facilities: exist, . the. 


Government of India have 'sanc- 


' .tioned extra personnel to strength- · 


en the staff of some of thé hospitals 


directly under ‘them, and a grant of 


б. special casual leave. “not exceeding 
``. six- working days to Government 


‘A 


д 
А. 
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« $9,33,000 for ‘communication,. 


servants who’ undergo the steriliz-.- 


ation operation, and has also offered 
assistance to State Governments to 


- strengthen the staff of hospitals up 


tto taluk level for sterilization ope- 
rations, for ERE and' for mobile 
units. . i Я EET 

` The ` patients ; 
health centres can thus: normally 


' bë referred to the.Sub-Divisional,., 


Taluk, or District Hospitals where 
sterilization teams ‘can’ normally 
operate. These teams can also go 


to primary health centres’ where, 


operating facilities exist: E 
Extended Facilities | SO. 
It is visualized that during the 


` Third ‘Plan facilities for steriliza- 
tion operations will be extended to 
Sub-Divisional . 


District Hospitals, 
Hospitals and to such Primary 
Health Centres as have the neces- 
sary facilities for 


‘further. The number of; steriliz- 


‘ation operations since 1956 has con- 
. siderably ` increased. 


The Government of Maharashtra 
conducted a number of steriliza- 


tion camps. One in Satara’ District 


. from 30th October fo 2nd Novem-, 


ber, 1961, and another in Jalgaon 


District from the 18th to 21st Dec- ' 
ember, 1961, reported 1,400 vasec- - 
‘tomy operations including 87 on 


persons ‘suffering from leprosy 


' which were performed in the Sa- 


tara Camp and 1,071: operations 
were performed in. the Jalgaon 
camp. 


Intérnational 7 agencies 
offered assistance. The Ford Found- 
ation has offered. assistance. of 
re- 


> 


; M 3 . 
from . primary 


| . surgical, work. 
With the- help of mobile . units, 
. these facilities will be extended 


- A regular fellowship programme ; 
in- India and abroad, has been: de- ` 
г veloped., n Б 


have а 


v 
, 
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search ап: training. Assistance оғ 


$20,00.000 for medical and. biologi- 
‘cal research js -expected > >to . be” 
received from Шет soon. - Тһе” 


: Population ‘Council: gives ad hoc 
.assistance for. equipment and fel- 
'lowships'in demography, 


and biological research. Offers of 
mobile units by Voluntary, Organiz- 
ations of Norway and Sweden are 


Р being. considered. The International 


Planned Parenthood Federation is 
giving.all possible assistance, 


The family planning programme. 


implemented during the first two 
plans may justifiably be considered 
as а preparatory. phase for a more 
extensive approach beginning with 
the Third Five Year Plan. ` 


The programme for « family 
planning in the Third Plan pro- 
vides for (a) education and moti- 


vation for family planning, (b): 


provision of.services, (ё) training, 
(d) supplies, (e) communication 
and motivation research, (f) denio- 
graphic research and (g) medical 


and biological research. The pro- 
.-gramme as approved, involves, а 
' total outlay of Rs. 


50 crores. 
Amongst others, the following as- 
pects are being investigated: 


(i) Development’ of: studies 
of human genetics; 
Studies- in the.’ physio- 
logy of reproduction; 
Development of more 
effective local contra- 
ceptives; 

Development of a nites 
‘able oral contraceptive; 
o) Follow-up of  steriliza- 

tion cases, “both male 
and female, to investi- 
gate ' possible after- 
effects in such cases. 


i) 


Qi 
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Progress B 


The progress in different parts of 


India differs. The main problems 


that require to be vigorously tackl- 


ed appear to be (i) strengthening 
the organization at all levels, (ii) 
extension of training and orienta- 
tion , facilities, (iii) development 
of a supply line which is still a 
weak link (a large-scale family 
planning programme has to be sup- 
ported necessarily by .the indigen- 


ous manufacture of contraceptives’ 
in the- country), (iv) provision of, 


medical - 


-vities not only of. the 


"Planning Commission 


„ 
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services T ‘sterilization faci- : 


‘lities.on a wider scale, (y) the local 


voluntary leadership to be ‘utilised 
to the largest extent, (vi) іре fa- . 
mily planning education work. to 
be ‘extended rapidly -especially 
through orientation camps and -in 
rural areas co-ordinated with acti- ' 
Primary 
Health Centres but also Commun-' 
ity Development’ Blocks, Pancha- 
yats, Social Welfare ` Board, 
pesce of Education, Āgri., 
culture, etc. 


Education га E 
"A'stage js reached* when sex 
and family life education should 


-be considered as pilot schemes in- 
,cluding instruction in’ schools for 


the teachers. The extension of the 


programme should not be the res- 


ponsibility of only health personnel - 
but'varied agencies who work with 
thé people. It should obviously de- 
velop into a people’s movement. 
Senior administrators, those engag- . 
ed in community development, 


school teachers, officials in admi--  - 
nistrative posts, staff of varied | 


training centres and universities 

can give valuable assistance. Some 

already do give such assistance. 

The content and duration of train- | 
ing courses for different categories 

of workers wil vary with. the 

nature. of the duties expected of 

them. a 


Training in. population problems , 


^and family planning may be in- 


cluded in teachers training schools 
and each teacher could incorporate 


in his activities the dissemination 
„óf information on family planning 


while developing feacher-parent 
association programmes. With the 


. emergence of Panchayati Raj a 


training programme should be or- 
ganised for people’s representatives. 


It may be reiterated that the 
suecess can obviously be achieved 
by vigorous efforts to. improve 
socio-economic and cultural. en- 
vironments and . concurrently Бу” 
spreading the message and. facili- 
ties for: family limitation: The - 


,former often provides the setting 


for the latter. In the words of.the. 
| 'given à 
sense of urgency-and а ‘spirit. of 


‘dedicated endeavour it is fully. 


within the capacity of the nation to 
achieve the goals it has set itself" 


-. 2 
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THIS CROWDED WORLD By Frederick Osborn. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 306, New York). 


In some areas of human thinking even the most 
oft-repeated phrase cannot-become a platitude: the 
consequences are too grave to merit ironic dis- 
missals. Like nuclear armament, the population 
question is one such area; and the phrase, ‘situation 
explosive’, Man’s control over death and disease has 
almost boomeranged for the world’s population is 
increasing at a rate which spells danger to civilised 
living. Take the statistics. The rate of population 
increase used to be .02 per cent per year. Between 
1650 and 1930 the average rose to 0.5 per cent. 
In 1930-40 it was 1 per cent a year and since after the 
war 1.6 per cent a year. This means that the popu- 
lation would double every 40 years and by 2000 A.D. 
there would be around 6.2 billion people in the 
world. A progressive increase in food production and 
other commodities at the same time would be жеп 

-nigh impossible; even the earth’s resources аге 
limited. If the problem is not solved the result, as 
Osborn says, will be ‘suffering, unrest and political 
instability. You cannot waive aside these implica- 
tions unless you are utterly callous about the human 


40 


situation or, of course, too-stupid to see beyond your 
nose. 


The pamphlet under review, however, aims at 
educating a third category, the unaware. Not those 
who have resisted the logic of population control. 
but those to whom the problem has not yet been 
put. Given the sociological bent of the American 
imagination it will not be long before it seizes upon 
this new crusading venture, And here it is that one 
meets the paradox. In a country which can afford 
still to disregard it, its population future is being 
posed as immediate, while in countries in which 
the immediate itself threatens there is ignorance 
and apathy. Of course, the reasons are different for 
grasping the urgency even though, in the ultimate, 
the population question is of universal relevance. 
For the advanced countries pre-planning is now 
necessary to ensure that the standards do not fall: 
for over-populated Asian countries it is a matter of 
life and death: there are no standards at all. 

While the average American and Canadian has 
an income of $2.000 a year, the Europeans $1,000 a 
year, there are 2 billion people who earn only $100 
a year. In the United States which can afford more. 
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there are only. 50 persons per square mile, in Europe 
220. and in countries which cannot afford them at 
all, there are 300 people per square mile as in India, 
700 in Taiwan and even higher, 850 to the square 
mile in East Pakistan. Osborn points out that even 
if the higher incomes were equitably distributed 
amongst the less fortunate people of the world, this 
would raise their average income to $400 a year, 
which would still not be enough to meet basic needs. 
Besides, Osborn adds with an obvious ‘Americanism, 
‘this would not be of lasting benefit, for undoubtedly 
production would go down in the industrial countries 
if their people were not permitted to enjoy the 
goods they themselves produced’, Over all this 
hangs the threat that the population will be doubled 
within the next forty years! 


The poorer populations spread out in rural areas 
sulfer poverty as well as heartache for ‘they have 


_ to bear many children to have a few left to support 


them in old age’. (The rate of infant mortality used 
to be 50 per cent. It is 10 per cent in Europe and 
steadily decreasing in Asia). The more advanced 
nations are beginning to feel the pinch of growing 
numbers through more ‘civilised’ torments—over- 
crowding in schools, transport deadlocks and what 
is beginning to trouble scientists, the question of 
the quality of the race. It has been found for 
instance that family planning makes an appeal 
straightaway to the educated and the more intelli- 
gent people who come from character building social 
backgrounds, A progressive decrease in the numbers 
of these people will mean greater proportions of 
those who come from lower levels of education and 
intelligence which would lead to a most undesirable 


imbalance. 


What then is the solution? As Osborn emphasises, 
‘births should go down when deaths go down, and 
about the same rate’. After that, I should say, forget 
the quality. Let us look first at those who go. with- 
out.basic necessities like food, clothes and education 
because there are too many of them—our Asian 
brethren—and teach them a vision. They must be 
taught the advantages of family planning. This 
must have first priority. Osborn is very kind to say 
that he knows that Japan, India, Pakistan .and 
Egypt have ‘taken steps to develop and implement 
plans for reducing births’. Japan has done a tre- 
mendous job, yes. But India, we who live here 
should know, has worked mostly on paper. Schemes 
have been made, money allotted, but the actual work 
done is far below what the situation demands. This 
becomes apparent when one has lived outside the 
trumpeting slogans of big cities—in villages and 


. small towns where only are true assessments possi- 


ble. And here, still, a woman dies at the sixteenth 
face of motherhood because superstition disallows 
stringent ‘preventive measures, and a dhobi can 
say with unconscious cruel innocence as ours did 
to me—a typical example—'Aren't God's ways un- 
predictable? People who are rich have such few 
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children and I, who cant айога them, have eleven.’ 
One doesn't know whether to laugh or cry. 


Osborn is a leading authority on- population: prob- 
lems, He is the author of A Preface to Eugenics, 
and Population, an International Dilemma. The 
present pamphlet, This Crowded World, of about 30 
pages, is part of a series issued by the Public 
'to educate the 
American public on vital economic and social prob-. 
lems’. This Crowded World looks at the problem ot 
over-population, поў unnaturally, from an. Ameri- 
can point of view. What makes it relevant for us 
is that it discusses the matter within the context 
of the world situation. It is concise and readable. 
Its statistics are forceful arguments in themselves; 
they do not need a style. Osborn, caught in a vortex 
of repetitions towards the end, seems not to have 
cared for giving one either. 


Uma Vasudev 


PRESSURE OF POPULATION AND ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY IN INDIA By D. Ghosh. 


Oxford University Press. 1946. 


Sponsored by the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
New Delhi, this book was written just before 
Independence, and its aim is to eliminate obscur- 
antism which comes in the way of an objective 
understanding of the population problem and its 
possible solution. It is a compact effort, loaded with 
footnotes on source material, and its arguments 
have considerable relevance today, both as a base 
for agreement as well as debate. Let us deal with 
some of them. 


How does one measure pressure of population? Ii 
is not just a question of average density, or number 
per square mile, in which India is less dense than 
many other countries. There are clearly two ways 
of looking at it. It can either be regarded as a 
collection of people who grow and expand (or con- 
tract) at a certain rate, and who have to consume 
to exist. Or it can be considered as people engaged 
in producing goods and services on which their 
material welfare depends. Obviously, there has to 
be some Sort of balance between reproductive and 
productive activities. If reproduction of people is 
faster than production of wealth and income, the 
consequences will be poverty, misery, and suffering 
as in this country. What is the answer? It can be 
either control of reproduction, or increase of produc- 
tion, or a combination of both. These alternatives are 
not always clearly understood when a distorted or 
one-sided view is taken of the problem. 


On the other hand, the pursuit of wealth and mate- 
rial progress can be carried on with a measure of 
attention that can interfere with the population’s 
urge to reproduce itself and thus affect its future 
existence, as in some western countries. It is the 
contention of Ghosh that we in India need not be 
concerned with problems. of the second variety, for 
there are no signs of our productive activity inter- 
fering with the scale of our reproduction; on the 
contrary, it is productive efficiency that is being 
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- industrialise our economy, 


| seriously affected in every direction by the size and 
` the rate of growth of our number. It is open to debate 
· how far subsequent changes and changing conditions 
have diluted the force of this outlook after a decade 

` and a half, which is a short period in the [ue ofa 
nation: А 


Тһе technique of measuring population growth is 
of concern tò the modern demographer. - Existing 


M survival rates tend to reflect as much the influence of 


past as of present fertility and. mortality conditions, 
whereas what is required is an ‘index of. probable 
‘growth under the influence of existing fertility and 
-mortalily conditions alone. The net reproduction rate, 
thus calculated, is an instrument: of statistical mea- 
surement based on certain assumptions rather than a 
.- prediction, or any Eiatement*ot some мое law 
- of growth. : 


After examining the dynamics of the Indian 
‘population, and the relation bétween population and 
economic activity, Ghosh ‘comes to grips with the 
` central issue.of the. future of India’s population and 
India’s future. That our numbers are large and that 

our rate of growth-has been rapid in recent decades, 
no one сап dispute, although it must be remembered, 
‘too, that between 1891 and 1941 we expanded less 
rapidly than the peoples of many other countries, 


and that undivided India had an area of 1.6 million. 


Square miles, Can it be directly concluded from this 
that our present numbers аге -too large, or that our 
rate of growth has been too' rapid? It may remain 


open to the optimist to say that given certain condi- ` 


tions, economic and political, this country ¢an süp- 
port a larger ‘number than it contains at present, and 
that if. we had exploited our resources as ably as 
* others, we could have: afforded а. greater rate of 
. growth than we have experienced. - 


Yet the general impression that remains is .a 
melancholy one, of a vast population breeding and 
- dying ‘lavishly, ‘and, living and .expanding at a-low 


B .level of economic achievement, due to the inadequate 


size of the working populatión, its occupational mal- 
distribution, - low productivity, and high man-land 
ratio. ‘Instinctively we must turn from this depress- 
ing picture to the unborn future, and -inquire if ït 
` will turn out Eetter than the past if planning and 
"organised effort can play their proper part. This will 


depend on many things, but surely an important | 


factor will be ‘the behaviour of our future population. 
-Will it grow more or less faster than it did in the 
past. or at the same rate? i 


This study of the population РНЕ was ndo 
taken before the era of the five year plans, yet the 
author had the vision to see that'a vast planned pro- 

"gramme of economic re-organisation. involving both 
modernisation of agriculture and industry, would be 
essential to solve the problem of Indian poverty. and 
^its consequences. The author feels.that we should 

even if we decide to 
control births, and that: we may have to restrict the 
growth of our population, even if we can industrialise 
our economy. It is not a case of population versus 
industrialisation, ‘aS many insist on putting it. de 
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.handicapped by widespread poverty, extensive Ше» | 
racy, high mortality .and pervasive: ill-health and . 


.too, much for: the parents or their own selves. 


would be dogmatic to suggest that such. a radical . 
programme of economic .re-organisation cannot: be 
carried out in any circumstances, once we: succeed in 
taking effective control of our. own destiny, but the 
difficulties must поё ђе under-estimated either. The 
odds are heavy and the cost of success in terms of. 
human happiness will be immense, yet’ who. can 
forget the cost of failure.in terms of human һаррі-. 


.ness that surrounds us. This is how Ghosh sees the. 


basic ‘problem: ‘In the race of life we. are: greatly 


infirmity. No people have, therefore; greater: ‘reason 
to be anxious about the. quality of its life than we, 


and, granting that we can enlarge. our - economie de 


resources, we must decide whether we should: not: use ' 
this power to raise our living standard rather than 
make-mere existence possible for ‘increasing numbers, 


‘Of course, limitation of number alone will not sécure 


us the objective, but.if we can. redüce the pressure. | 
of population, we shall have considerably сат 
the task of attaining it’. 2 1 ў 


The hesitations i in the way of a decisive answer are ы 


based on three grounds. Firstly; with the advent of 


political freeaom and political power, some feel that d | 


we can, in future, ‘both multiply unrestrictedly, апа” 
enjoy an increasing standard. of life. But we have 

already-.seen that, although political ' freedom- has, 
opened out new opportunities, and released new * 
energies, it has not yet succeeded 'in changing Ше. 
objective facts.of our material existence. We still 

have tò solve the problém of maladjustment between ' 


numbers and resources at the levels at which. we cán ., 


now envisage them to be. : "ER 


- Secondly, there is still the traditional end widely: 
held belief that the quality of the life of a person 
should be independent of the amount of his material 
possessions, that hence we need not ‘be afraid ot‘ 
growing numbers even if it means growing poverty. E 
This is usually said by those who are materially . 
well-possessed, and if this is- meant as.a warning 
against the corrosion of values that wealth can-cause, 
it is.a good thing provided that. it does not imply 
that more people should not have more of the good . 
things of life. Life is still too, much.of a елка 
for_too many for human dignity and freedom. to. be -, 
felt, as a real experience. 


Thirdly, there are those who, while not- “opposed i 
the restriction of numbers as such, wart this Жо Ве” 
achieved by moral restraint alone, arid not by the 
scientific means now available for. family planning- 
and birth control. The ‘confusion arises. when. the 


s 


need for a healthy sex life is not: separated from the к 


пева for-procreation, but the two: are mixed together. ^ 
They do riot have to co-exist, and often do not. Both. 


-arẹ vital but separate needs. And no one who is born ` 


himself should want to see unwanted children being 
born сог remaining uncared for because the strain is 
The; 7 
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health and well-being of both, need looking. after. іп 7.27 


a welfare and secular State, if it. truly wants to: live 
up to its declared objectives. 
А. CK. Banerjee 
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FAMILY, PLANNING, STERILITY AND POPULA: 
TION GROWTH By Ronald :Freedman, P. К. 
Whelpton and A. A. Campbell. © ^ ^. — — - 


McGraw-Hill, New York, 1959. 


This study is based on interviews conducted with 
2,13 white married women in the U.S.A. between 
the ages of 18 and 39. These women constituted a 
probability sample drawn from a total of roughly 17. 
million wives in the entire country in 1955 who had 
certain specified characteristjcs. An advanced country 
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like the U.S.A. and an underdeveloped country like’ 


India have at least one thing in common: family 
planning surveys in both these countries are of recent 
origin though in the U.S.A. family limitation has been 
practised extensively for several decades. As the 
study under review points out: ‘No one before had 
attempted to ask questions about such presumably 
sensitive topics as miscarriages, sterility, and family 
limitation practices in a scientific sample survey for 
the entire United States. | 


It is well known that the best of population experts 
in America could not anticipate the 
soon after the second world war. The present study 
makes a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of this sociologically fascinating phenomenon. Family 
planning experts in India take it-for granted -that 
family planning is synonymous with family limita- 
tion. They should, therefore, find the following ої 
particular interest: ; i 


Тп retrospect, population experts can see that 
е possibility of a baby boom was implicit earlier 
in the increased use of methods for deliberately 
planning family size. Planned families need^not 
‘be small families. Couples who plan for a small 
number of children at.-one time can plan for a 
larger number at another time. The groups in 
our population whose birth rates were low in the 
depression years are usually those whose birth 
rates rose more after the war, namely, the better . 
educated, the white collar workers, the urban 
population, and.the higher income groups. These 

. are also the groups known to use family limitation 
methods most extensively.’ 


A number of recent family planning attitude sur- 
veys in India have revealed ‘that most men and 
‘women (the village folk included) think that 3 or 4 
children constitute an ideal family from the point of 
view of size. This, surprisingly enough, is the pre- 
vailing mood in the U.S.A. also. The answers to the 
question, ‘What do you consider is the ideal number 
of children for the average American family?’ re- 
vealed that ‘an overwhelming emphasis on the 2-, 
8-, or 4-child family, 94 per cent of the wives consider- 
ing one of these numbers as ideal. The most popular 
numbers are 3 and 4 chosen by almost three-quarters 
of -the wives.’ S 


~ In India, most of the fertility surveys are oriented 
towards the computation of differential fertility 
rates, The study under review points out that the 
traditional fertility differentials are fast disappearing 
and ‘all classes of the American population are coming 


‘baby boom’: 


to share a common set of values: about family size. 
The consensus among different social strata about 
how many children are wanted and expected is sur- 
prisingly great. We do not know for how long a time 
this consensus has existed, but its strength at present 
is undeniable’. E D e 2 


. On the basis of their study of how Americans plan 
the growth of their families, the authors give popu- 
lation projections for the period 1955-2000. Their main 
finding is: ‘If present family growth plans are-con- 
tinued and realised, the American population will 
grow rapidly, although there may be important 
troughs and crests in the growth curve.' It is import- 
ant to note that it is not merely family size which 
determines future trends. 'Changes in the timing 
pattern of marriage.and family growth are more 
important than changes in family:size in determining 
some population trends.’ 


The book under review, though it deals with a 
country which has very little in common with India, 
is of great relevance to Indian population experts and 
planners in understanding the sociology of population 


growth. The survey expert can learn a Jot from this 


book, particularly from the.seven Appendices which 
deal extensively with the technical details of the 
survey. Perhaps the greatest merit of the book is that 
it is extremely readable. The authors show a rare 
combination of technical competence and graceful 
writing. . | 
5 Ashish. Bose 


‘POPULATION CONTROL, LAW AND CONTEM- 
PORARY PROBLEMS, Vol. XXV, Summer 1960, 
No. 8. i i 


Duke University School of Law, Durham, pp. 377-629. 


A considerable amount of planning and, labour must 
“have gone into.producing this admirable number of 
the journal, entirely devoted to a symposium on 
‘population control’. In his editorial foreword, Melvin 
Shimm introduces the readers to the objective of the 
symposium which is to make efforts’ to confront 
squarely the ever controversial, but no less important, 
issue of population control. Towards this end, the 
symposium has been well-conceived and effectively 
carried out. 7 ; à 


In all, fourteen papers have been presented. Robert 
Cook briefly reviews the history of the world-wide 
population growth and weighs its future prospects in 
the light of the modern situation. The reviewer agrees 
with him that ‘without the development of effective 
motivation (to control birth) ... simple, cheap, other- 
wise effective contraceptive techniques will not solve 
the problem.’ In the following article, Dudley Stamp 
analyses the world land resources and technological 
potentiality to sustain the growing human population. 
The land resources being plenty and in view of the 


. increasing agricultural efficiency—which evidently 


involves great reduction in agricultural labour—the 
main problem, he finds, is likely to be not of feeding 
the teeming millions but of finding ways to reinstate 
the millions displaced by intensive and efficient agri- 
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culture. This poses a characteristic circularity o? 
problem which begins and ends at the same point. 


The paper, ‘Population, Space and Human Culture’ 
by Henry van Loon carries the theme further in try- 
ing to point out the various other relations of human 
beings with space and the changing face of the earth. 
Although space is abundant, it is not limitless, and 
apart from meeting the needs of farming, space is 
needed to house people adequately with respect te 
their changing designs and apparatuses of living. The 
fanciful ideas of outer space could offer no solution 
to the immediate problems, and what is needed is, it 
is pointed out, ‘to extend the principle of multiple- 


use planning ... to land-use management as a whole. 


... (with) ....a thorough understanding of the condi- 
tions that have been introduced in resource develop- 
- ment and land-use by our increasing reliance on 
machinery and the growing interdependence of our 
economy.’ | ' 


‚ Frederick Osborn examines the effect the eugenic 
and euthenic practices may have on the quality of 
population. While in the long run the birth rate is 
apt to adjust itself with the falling death rate, the 
rise in population during the transient phase—as in 
the ‘underdeveloped’ part of the world today—severe- 
ly affects the quality of culture and levels of living. 
This is likely to vary in different strata of the popula- 
‘tion, thus providing .a valuable field for further 
studies. Christopher Tietze in a useful article exa- 
mines all the different ways of birth control, absti- 
nence, contraception, sterilization, and abortion from: 
the medical point. of view and compares the various 
contraceptive methods relative to their effectiveness. 


Realising that an organised and stubborn opposition 
to contraceptive methods has come from no other 
religion but Christianity, the reviewer cannot but 
appreciate that! two separate articles should appear 
on the Roman Catholic and Protestant views on 
population control While unequivocally condemning 
contraception, the standpoint of the former can be 
best described as ‘neutral’. In support of their res- 
pective stands, both the churches have however 
marshalled very complicated logic which nothing but 
eludes the present reviewer. 


Parker Maudlin studies the ‘Population Policies in 
Sino-Soviet Bloc’, While ‘China is explained to be 
still in a dilemma in regard to defining clearly and 
firmly its policies on the rapidly multiplying popu- 
lation of the country, the Soviet and East European 
countries are shown to have stands of mixed pronatal- 
ist and antinatalist policies in order to meet their 
specific requirements. ‘Population Trends and Controls 
in Underdeveloped Countries! is inquired into by A. J. 
Jaffe who makes an attempt to analyse the variety 
of factors generally responsible for high fertility 
. rates in the so-called underdeveloped areas and the 
major social and economic consequences which have 
followed. 


Then there are three regional studies on the various 
aspects of population growth and control in J: apan, 
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Puerto Rico, and India. Japan already having achiev- - 


ed what is described as a nearly ‘stable population 
level at the highest living standards in its history’ 
appears to be facing a fresh, but uncertain threat 
of increasing birth rates: Puerto -Rico where a 
most systematic and intensive programme of birth 


‘control was launched shows at last ‘a slow but steady’ 


congruence of all the influences making family 
planning an accepted part of the society.’ 


In coritrast, India’s population is manifold, bigger 
and wider. In face of this, and still on the threshold 


of making a beginning, her case as ‘reported by ` 


Agarwala is not yet made ready for definitive judg- 
ment. The reviewer is in sympathy with the author's 
concern over rapid increases in population, but finds 
it hard to share his optimism and 'feel encouraged 
about prospects of the success of family planning 
programme in India.’ If prejudices about birth 
control exist among the Indian populace, the author 
has taken care to show that they are none too very 


Strong and forceful. If sufficient money were forth- . 


coming, supported by a proper educational pro- 
gramme, the hearts of the people will be won over 
tc the practice of family planning. This appears to 
the reviewer to be an oversimplification of the 
problem, and the facts which bear out such a con- 
clusion to be rather overstated. ` 


‘The Legal and Political Aspects of Population 
Control in the United States’ by Alvah Sulloway is 
illuminating reading, while the last article on ‘Some 
Observations on the.Political Economy of Population 
Growth’ by Arthur Miller strongly advocates that 
along with economic and strategic planning, there 


should be a 'consciously designed programme for the : 


attainment of optimum population. : 


The symposium offers interesting and useful 
information-on so many diverse aspects of popula- 
tion control, and can be rightly considered to be 


a positive contribution to the rapidly increasing 
literature on population problems. қ р 

S. 
PEMOGRAPHIC YEAR BOOK, 7969 А 
United Nations, New York. · - "E 


The Demographic Year Book, prepared by the 
Statistical- Office of the United Nations, is an in- 
valuable compendium of a regular series of basic 
demographic statistics on a global scale. The 
present volume is the 12th in the series of Demo- 
graphic Year Books published every year since 1948. 
Demographers and other social scientists have 
welcomed the publication of the Year Book as it is 
an attempt to meet the need for a central source 
of demographic statistics. It also indicates the 


increasing volume of economic. and social statistics , 


available -and recognises the importance of popu- 
lation studies. nan 


The Demographic Year Book 1960 contains two 


descriptive chapters and twenty-three tables dealing 
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with a large number of topics. Тһе first chapter 
entitled ‘How Well Do-We Know the World's Popu- 
lation?’ deals with the size and trend of the world’s 
population and the methods of evaluating the 
accuracy of the world population estimate. The 
second chapter entitled ‘Technical Notes to the 
Statistical Tables’ gives the geographic coverage of 
tables and technical notes on the statistical tables. 


One special feature of the Demographic Year 
Book series which needs special mention is that each 
issue features a special topic. The present volume 
is devoted to ‘Demographic Trends’. As the foreword 
points out: ‘this issue features for the first time 
historical trends of population size and characteristics 
over 200 countries and territories.’ Data of special 
interest include enumerated population by sex and 
intercensal rates of increase for both sexes between 
1900 and 1961; estimated midyear population between 
1920 and 1960; age and sex distribution of population 
between 1940 and 1960; population of 1,413 cities of 
100,000 and more inhabitants for each census between 
1939 and 1961; population of localities of 100,000 and 
more and 20,000 and more inhabitants between 1920 
and 1961; urban population by sex between 1920 
and 1960; single and married population by sex and 
age between 1920 and 1960, and economically active 
population by sex. І 


In addition to the featured subjects as indicated 
above, the Year Book contains a lot of data on births, 
deaths, marriages, divorces and expectation of life. 


The first chapter of the Year Book, devoted to a 
general discussion of the size and trends of the 
world’s population gives the reader an idea of the 
gravity of the population problem of the world. The 
main facts of world population as given in the Year 
Book can be summed up as follows: According to the 
United Nations estimate, the world population was 
over 2,907 million in 1959, an increase of 412 million 
over the estimate for 1950. It shows a growth rate 
of 1.7 per cent per annum during 1950 to 1959 which 
represents an annual addition of about 46 million 
people which is as much as the estimated population 
of England and Wales in 1959. A comparison of the 
population increase in the economically under- 
developed and developed countries reveals that the 
present growth rates in underdeveloped countries 
are two or three times the growth rates of developed 
countries in their early stages of development. 


About one half of the world population, according 
to the Year Book, is accounted for by the popula- 
tion of four countries, viz, Mainland China, India, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States of America. 'The 
world's ten largest countries by population size are: 
Mainland China (669 million), India (438 million: 
1961 census figure), U.S.S.R. (210 million), U.S.A. 
including Alaska and Hawai (178 million), Japan 
(93 million), Pakistan (86 million), Indonesia (90 
million), Brazil (64 million), Federal Republic of 
Germany (53 million) and U.K. (46 million). 


The figures in the Year Book are compiled from 
the data returned on the demographic questionnaires 


by the various governments and supplemented by 
the statistics supplied by national and international 
agencies. It may be pointed out here that reliable 
population estimates are not available for many 
parts of the world and the position with regard to 
vital statistics is even more unsatisfactory. It is 
therefore understandable that complete coverage 
of all data, at which the Year Book aims, is difficult 
to attain. 


However, certain limitations in the preparation 
of the volume may be mentioned. Although for the 
first time population totals of all cities of 100,000 
and more inhabitants and localities of 100,000 and 
more and 20,000 and more inhabitants are given, the 
sex breakdown of the population, which is generally 
available in census tables and which is very essential 
for any study of urbanisation, is omitted. Another 
serious omission is data on migration, both internal 
and international. Data on internal migration are 
particularly important in the economically under- 
developed countries which are experiencing rapid: 


industrialisation and urbanisation. The value of the . 


Demographic Year Book will be enhanced if data 
on these items are included in the coming issues 


M. V. George 


POPULATION AND PROGRESS IN THE FAR 
EAST By Warren S. Thompson. 


The University of Chicago Press, 1959. 


We live in a world fraught with- international 
rivalry and distrust, with uncertainty and the ever- 
present fear of an imminent war. Warren S. 
Thompson in his essay, Population and Progress in 
the Far East, expresses concern over the possible 
spread of communism in South and East Asia, 
especially in the countries which have not been able 
to establish economic and political stability after 
their recently-acquired independence. If China 
attains fairly substantial economic success under 
communist control within the next few years—if 
for example, she achieves more than India does in 
the same period under a democratic form of goveru- 
ment—China’s influence in Asia Will be increased 
still further. 


Therefore, the only way in which the ‘free’ 
countries, ib., countries ‘free’ of communist control, 
can combat communist propaganda, is to assist 
democratic and moderate governments of the under- 
developed countries in their attempt to improve 
their economies faster than China is improving 
hers. With an ill-concealed air of superiority he says, 
that in giving financial, technical and other forms 
of aid to such countries, care must be taken not to 
‘impinge in any way upon their new rights and 
privileges as independent peoples’. One fact which 
clearly stands out in Thompson’s book is that the 
aid given by America to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia is not entirely with the intent to 
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promote their economic ‘and social progress but to 
avoid the balance of power shifting in favour of 
ous and the Soviet Union. 


'The author has taken great pains to collect a fund 
of useful information. How reliable are his deduc- 
tions from this data? A. country such as India, which 
is a good example of what he has in mind, does not 
necessarily turn to communism opn seeing the econo- 
mic- success of China. Communism presupposes а 
termination of old religious- ideologies and tradition- 
alism which are an integral part of Indian national 
life. Thompson remarks on the tendency in several 


far-eastern countries to build up substantial military. 


power and the consequent danger to world peace; 
"he accuses them of using a large part f 
national income for defence when it could be 
-utilised more profitably for economie development. 
But here it may be pointed out that thẹ western 
power-blocs are not entirely without blame for 
encouraging inter-State rivalry and tension. 


Thompson fears India’s extra-territorial ambitions 
` in the future. ‘There can be little doubt that if an 
authoritarian government .were to supplant the 
present democratic one, India would soon be looking 
for more land and resources for her crowded popu- 
lation” He mentions the ‘probability 
expansion into Burma, into Madagascar and perhaps 
_into the continent of Africa. The one salient feature 
of Indian history is the comparative non-existence 
of imperialistic tendencies. In fact, whatever ties 
she has had with neighbouring countries have been 
through purely ideological channels. 


The book is mainly concerned with the ‘relation- 
ship between population growth and economic 
changes’ in the several countries of South and East 
Asia. World peace as well as internal peace and 
security are essential to the development of an 
efficient economy in all countries and both these 
will ke endangered with the growing feeling af 
pressure on resources as population continues to 
increase rapidly. In the western countries, where 
reliable records on population became available in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the death-rate 

- declined gradually during the hundred and fifty years 
before 1900. This was mainly due to improved living 
conditions. Today, the virtual elimiriation of deadly, 
contagious diseases, such as plague, cholera and 
small-pox can be achieved without the accompanying 
improvement in living conditions which was such 
an important factor in the West. 


In underdeveloped countries, there is evidence of 
a sudden and rapid decline in the death-rate as a 
result of the scientific control of disease. Unless 
the reduction in the death-rate is accompanied by 
a comparative réduction in birth-rate, there is bound 
to be a sudden increase in population with the 
unavoidable problem of adjustment in the country’s 
economy to provide a living for the increased num- 
bers. What will ke the growth of population in these 
countries? Bearing in mind the probable population 
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of their, 


of India's. 


growth, is the per capita income likely to increase. 


fast enough to meet their economic, requirements 
and to avert discontent and frustration? - 


Japan has been the most successful in reorganising 
her economy and putting it on a sound basis in spite 
of the losses she suttered in World War II because 
she has been able to control her population increase. 


She concentrated on small-scale industries and оп | 


increasing her agricultural produce. Prior to World 
War II, she had captured the Asian markets by 
supplying: goods which could be sold at prices whjch 
made them available to people with very low 
incomes. Western countries, due to their compara- 


tively high cost of labour and the consequent high 


cost of production, found it difficult to compete with 
her in these markets. Nevertheless, a dependence: on 
foreign trade’ created  uncerfaintjes іп Japan's 
national economy and could easily start off trade 
wars. If China, for instance; decides to export below 
cost, much of Japan's . commerce: ‘might vanish over- 
night. . ` А 


The strong influence of traditionalism and old 
prejudices retards .éconorhic: progress. “Тһе more 
unquestioned the power of. tradition over conduct, 
the slower will be the change in the death-rate and 
the birth-rate and the slower will be the increase in 
the productivity of the economy.’ In a society where 
the social and economic status of every individual is 


determined to a great extent by ‘birth, it is difficult Ж 
to reorganise ап economy into a pattern which . 


demands that individuals be trained for work which 
hag little or no relation to birth or status. ‘For 
example,.very few agriculturists in India | 
consider hàving a piggery as à side-line to farming 
due to age-old caste prejudices. The pre-requisite to 
a rapid economic development is ‘a modification of 
cultural patterns, so that the great mass of people 
may be induced to increase their production; so that 
ways and means may be found to use much of this 
increased production as capital in projects where 
labour`can be employed. 


Both in India and China there has been an attempt 
to build up heavy industries. Their level of agricul- 
tural production is still low. Would it have been 
wiser in the initial.stages of.their economic develop- 
ment to have expended greater effort on changing 
tne established methods of agriculture and to have 
developed small-scale industries? However, it has to 
be remembered that old customs and practices 
change slowly and that such changes depend in- 
evitably upon the progress of education. 


That population pressure may produce a desire 


'tc annex foreign territories is undoubtedly true but 


extra-territorial and imperialistic ambitions have 
had much to do with. Ше innate greed and the 
acquisitive tendencies of nations. This has been so 
from time immemorial and the only deterrent seems 
to be the fear of a deadly and annihilating war. 


The advancement of civilisation in itself certainly : 


does little to ensure peace and goodwill among men. 
Sharda Mukerjee 
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: their ability to pay for them are also discussed. - 


| BELIEFS - AND PRACTICES RELATING’ ТО 
FAMILY PLANNING > \garwe 

. Delhi Demographic Research Centre, University of 
Delhi 1960. . з беж 


. -The need for. studies dimed at finding out the vari- 


ables—social, cultural and psycHological—which are 
likely to influence people's acceptance of family 


plànning practices can hardly be over-emphasised. - 
Experiénces with family planning programmes from 


all over the country have shown that it is not, an 
easy task (although there is hardly any'organised 
resistance to the programme) to popularise family 
planning measures for bringing about a decline in 
the ‘birth rate.- Despite continued and systematic 


educational efforts made in a number of pilot’ pro- . 


- jects on family: planning, the results achieved have 


not beén very encouraging—no statistically signifi- 
cant decline in, birth rate has been brought’ about.. _ 


There are many’ barriers to ' the adoption, of 
contraceptive measures. And Dr. Agarwal’s study of 
three villages around Delhi.aims at exploring these 
barriers and at.indicating prevalent beliefs and 
practices which can. be successfully used in educa- 
tional efforts for promoting family. planning in rural 
areas. - ` 


In the ‘study of three selected villages in Delhi 


' , area an.effort is made to indicate the level of people's 
awareness about family planning, their. beliefs іп” 


the efficacy, of contraceptive measures, their 


„ knowledge of methods of. contraception and their 


use of contraceptive measures. The willingness. of 
people to learn. about family planning.measüres and 


separately a$ these are not comparable. Even though 
all three villages are within 15 miles of Delhi, they 


E ‘vary considerably in regard to literacy, economic 


prosperity, ‘occupation; caste composition and .the 
community development work undertaken. The data 
for these three villages are also not comparable 


were not the same. 


., because the research methods and the schedules used 


. The study reveals many interesting findings which 
have crucial - implications for developing a family 


: planning promotion programme. А majority of the 
beople (52 to 60%) said they were willing to learn” 


about family planning but hardly 4 to 6% of eligible 


* mothers were found to be aware of correct methods 


of contraception, although about one-tenth to one- 
fourth of them recognise that conception- can be 
prevented. Prolonged lactation, injections, pills by, 


mouth are the most frequently mentioned methods. . 


.The study indicates that not only is there ignor- 
ance’ about methods of. contraception but. there is 


also much misunderstanding. There is a belief that ` 
- ^if the natural spacing of children has been from 3 


' By Dr. S. N.-Agarwal.. 


. Stood- by. tHe people. 


'they did not want to have any more children, 


x 


the ways of postponing pregnancy. It may also te, 


mentioned here that the study -shows, that. the. 


“сопсері of family planning is not properly under- | 
It is confused with the com- 


plete-stoppage of childbirth. | 
т As might be expected, the use of [contraceptives 


is less common than knowledge: about them. Of the . 


416 women interviewed regarding the use of contra- 


ceptives in three villages, 21 said they were practis-. 


ing contraception. Of these, only 4 were using 
methods considered. dependable by family planning 


experts. A desire for family planning, however, is . 


révealed. by the fact that over 50% of the women 


said they wanted. to learn about family planning. 


while about one-fourth to one:third of the eligible 
women in the age-group 15—45 (two villages) -аід 

It was also found that.an awareness of family. 
planning.(some idea about family planning "even 
though heard casually), belief in-the efficacy of 
contraceptive measures, knowledge -of methods of- 


-contraception and their ise progressively increase 


in accordance with age and number of children. ‘The 


This perhaps indicates that' more emphasis on family 


planning éducation should bé directed toward those . 


women who are above-25 and already have 3 or 
more children as they may be, more receptive to. 


family planning measures, 


A ‘number of limitations of the study can be 


noted. Only females were interviewed and thus: only 
alf of thóse important in family planning had an 


. | РА ^. Opportunity to express -opinions, The study would * 
Тһе, data for the three. villages are presented f 


have been more useful “had the author ‘tried Хо 
relate’ his findings іп these thrée villages to those. of 


studies conducted elsewhere which were mentioned. А 


A 


‹ 


‘need for family planning is felt more „Ьу older ^: 
~ women and those who, already have many children. · 


in his report.’ It would’ have been helpful also to 7 


indicate which- of his findings support and which 


are in conflict with findings of earlier studies соп- · : 


ducted elsewhere in the country. Moreover, ,even 
though the data of the three villages are not strictly 
comparable, the findings generally show the same 
trend in all three villages and perhaps some effort 
should have been made to pool the а 


r 


draw some common ‘conéelusions. 


Perhaps also.some effort should have been devoted .. | 
to relating the findings of this study to some body. . 


of substantive knowledge: about human -behaviour 
or to the practical needs of family planning workers. 
The study might have been more meaningful to the 
crifical.readér if details of study design, schedules 
used, type of investigators employed and training 
‘given to them could have been 
report. Despite fhese limitations, the- study: does 
point ‘out a number of findings which have import- 
ant implications.for family planning education and 


іо:4 years, it will continue to Бе the same in future. ' thus it should Бе of great interest-to the administra- 


“If the last child is 5 to 6 years old, the chance of. 


another | conception is considered to be negligible. 
Prolonged lactation is also considered'to be one of 


.tors of family planning education, ` research, and: 


application programmes. | 


^ 


p x 
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the findings and A 


indicated’ in the ^ 


| H. S. Dhillon : 
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ASSISTANCE TO SMALL INDUSTRIES 


gels sis eie siasio sls eio 


. Are you a small industrialist or wish to start a 
small-seale industry? Various agencies have been set up 
to assist you in this regard as indicated below:— 


Hd 


THE NATIONAL SMALL INDUSTAIES CORPORATION LIMITED, 
Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi. 


* Supply of machines on easy instalment payment 
, basis. m 

* Assistance in securing contracts from D.G.S.&D. 
and Railways for supply of stores. : 

* Assistance for internal marketing of footwear 
through Jansevak Footwear Depot, Agra. 

* Assistance for export marketing through footwear 
procurement centres at Agra, Delhi & Bombay. 

ж Sale of imported .Cycle Components and knitting 
needled’.  " E 

* Producing prototypes of machinery and training 
of artisans at P.T.C., Rajkot and Okhla. 


а 


SMALL INDUSTRIES SERVICE INSTITUTE. 
Okhla Industrial Estate, Okhla, New Delhi. 


о 


` * Technical advice onmatters pertaining to planning, 
І production and selection of industry including 
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The problem 


ATTEMPTS to interpret the pattern emerging 
out of the third general election started Soon 
after the first results were announced. Journalisis, 
the most articulate amongst the political ana- 
lysts, have in fact displayed their skill with 
such speed and efficiency that the post-mortem 
operations conducted to date number nearly as 
many as the results declared. A political ana- 
lyst, however, has a weakness. He is rarely 
detached from. his theory. The interpretations 
and analyses so far rendered present, on the 
whole, a contrasting picture. 


'The forces of reaction and progress are said to 
have exerted equal pressure on both sides of the 
scale. The country, as if Swinging like a pendu- 
lum, is supposed to have moved to the right as 
well as to the left. Voters have been praised 
for their enthusiasm, as also blamed for lacking 
initiative and enterprise. The very areas which 
have been dubbed as pockets spreading com- 
munalism have also been hailed for successfully 
returning secular candidates. 


The reason for such wide disparities in the 
observations lies in the fact that generalisations 


have been made without a full enquiry and 
from a set of facts which provide material only 
for building up a particular theory. For in- 
stance, the implication of the election results in 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Fradesh, Rajasthan, and 
Uttar Pradesh, have been overstretched in com- 
parison to the election results in other States 
by those who have been concerned with Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra gains. Likewise, those 
looking forward to Communist gains have done 
the same by drawing inspiration from the elec- 


tion results in Andhra, Kerala and West Bengal. 


Due to these conflicting approaches and atti- 
tudes, and the confusion resulting therefrom, 
one fails to get a comprehensive picture of the 
elections. To clarify the confusion so created— 
as also to know the pat:ern, emerging or sub- 
siding—it is essential that the scope of the 
analysis be broadened by treating the subject 
more comprehensively. Not only has the problem 
to be studied in all its important aspects but 
even the tools to be used should be sharp enough 
to separate the areas which are inter-related 
and mutually dependent from those which have 
a certain autonomy of their own. Examined in 
this context, only such trends as have an uni- 
formity in their growth: and prevalence, over 
a period of time and in a given area, could be 
termed as the positive indicators of parliament- 
ary democracy's future. On the other hand, 
trends which are not so and yet, despite their 
diversity, show a certain consistency in their 
growth, would have to be treated as latent and, 
depending on the type of combination they opt 
for, may accelerate, change or even upset the 
course of the first set of trends. 


While evaluating the implication of the third 
general election, in the light of what has been 
said, the analysis which follows also takes into 
account the results of the earlier elections.* In 
particular, it examines the degree of voters' 
participation at various levels of parliamentary 
elections, their preferences and attitudes as re- 
flected through the votes polled; the perform- 
ances of the national, regional and local parties; 
and finally, the growth and place of the ‘cabinet’ 
in the power machinery. 


The strength of the electorate and the votes 
polled in the three general elections, on an all- 


*Statistical information relcting to the first and second 
general elections has been compiled, wherever avail- 
able, from the official reports released by the Election 
Commission; and where not available, from a number 
of sources other than official, All such information 
relating to the third general election, unless otherwise 
specified, has been compiled from the reports released 
by the Press Information Bureau, The period studied 
extends upto April, 1962, when except for Himachal 
Pradesh and the Kangra constituency of the Punjab, 
election results were announced for all other States and 
Union Territories, Results declared since then have 
been indicated in the fooznotes, 
| 
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India basis, are given іп Appendix L А State- 
wise analysis of the same, showing the degree 
of fluctuation in voters’ participation from one 
election to another, is given in Appendix П. By 
consulting the two, it would be seen that in 
во Тат as voters’ participation is concerned there 
have been two notable departures from earlier 
trends. 


The percentage of votes polled has gone up 
not only at the all-India level but also, with 
the exception of Orissa, in each State taken 
separately. The proportion of votes so polled at 
the all-India level increased by as much for the 
elections to the Lok Sabha as for the elections 
to the Vidhan Sabha. At these levels, voters in 
their respective States participated with almost 
equal enthusiasm. In no State, except U.P., the 
proportion of votes polled for Lok Sabha elec- 
tions, as compared to Vidhan Sabha elections, 
exceeded by more than 1.5 per cent. Even in 
U.P., the excess of votes polled was 2.3 per cent 
only. 


Trends such as these reveal both a rise in 
the level of participation as well as a certain 
uniformity in behaviour. In the earlier two 
elections there was no such uniformity. Except 
for an increase in voters’ interest in Vidhan 
Sabha elections, in all other respects the nature 
of voters’ participation was different. 


The exact nature of the trends is indicated in 
the last four columns of Appendix IT. A careful 
scrutiny would show that wherever they fluctu- 
ated sharply or were unsteady in their move- 
‘ment and growth, major ‘election upsets’ have 
taken place. It seems that at the State level 2 
margin of more than three to four per cent in 
votes polled is sufficient to frustrate election 
calculations. In case the analysis is pursued in 
greater detail, similar results would probably 
be obtained for elections held in the various 


. constituencies. From the point of view of elec- 


tion strategy, the political parties would, there- 
fore, do well if they could secure the support 
of about four per cent of the electorate, which 
due to its indifference and lethargy, generally 
abstains from voting. 


The second departure which the voters have 
made this time reveals their attitude towards 
the experienced parliamentarians. About one- 
third of the contestants who were members of 
the 1957 Lok Sabha and State legislatures were 
defeated at the polls. Amongst those defeated 


'were four Union Ministers and forty-five State 


Ministers. Most of the top leaders of the oppo- 
sition parties were also defeated. As a result, 
the proportion of members newly elected has 
risen considerably. Over 50 per cent of Lok 
Sabha seats are now occupied by them. 


Essentially, this is a psychological reaction of 
the voters. In explaining and understanding this 


/ 


reaction it is necessary, therefore, to look be- 


yond statistics. One of the explanations would, 
of course, be that the voters were not satisfied 
with the performances of their representatives. 
But the fact that a number of leaders, with 
considerable political background, noted for 
their sacrifices and ideological convictions, have 
been rejected, supposedly, on grounds of prac- 
tical and like considerations, also speaks of.a 
change in the outlook of the voter. He is gra- 
dually developing a 'matter of fact’ attitude—an 
attitude which generally emanates in a society 
living in an ideological vacuum. If this situation 
is allowed to develop, without an ideology 
which inspires people to engage themselves in 
impersonal pursuits, then society would soon be 
atomised. The political parties, if they desire 
to maintain the integral character of our society, 
should, therefore, re-examine the strength of 
the premises on which their, ideologies are 
built. 


The analysis thus far rendered provides the 
background against which the character of the 
political parties can best be assessed. So far as 
their performances in the elections are concern- 
ed, the knowledge necessary to gain an insight 
can be had from the facts presented in the Ap- 
pendices III to VI. 


Appendix III shows the strength of the na- 
tional, regional and minor parties—seats won 
and the percentage of valid votes polled in the 
three general elections—on an all-India basis. 
Details concerning the party position'in each 
State, on the other hand, are given in Appendices 
IV, V and VI. 


It would be seen that in presenting the ap- 
pendices the parties have been arranged by 
groups. Á careful look at the parties so arrang- 
ed will reveal the traits that they share in com- 
mon, the course that they have so far followed 
and the one that they. are likely to follow, 
either, out of their own choice or, more likely, 
due to the pressure being exerted by the voters. 


Parties included in group A—Congress, Com- 
munist, PSP, Socialists, Jana Sangh and Swa- 
tantra—have thus a broad-based support. Ten 
years ago, they, as a group, had 65.3 to 69.2 
per cent of the voters’ support. Today, they 
enjoy 72.3 to 77.5 per cent of voters sympathy 
(See Appendix Ш). The percentage of votes 
So polled has been steadily increasing both for 
the Lok Sabha as well as Vidhan Sabha elec- 
tions. Between these two levels, voters’ support 
was always less for Vidban Sabha elections. 
The gap, ranging between 4 and 6 per. cent in 
the three general elections, is gradually widen- 
ing, primarily due to the fact that the additional 
percentages of votes which are polled in each 
eléction are being drawn away in larger pro- 
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portion by the other groups, particularly by 
the parties included in group D. 


In the first two general elections, except for 
the Swatantra and Socialists, all others іп- 
cluded in group A were recognised as national 
parties. Since the Swatantra Party has secured 
about 7 per cent of valid votes polled for elec- 
tions to the Lok-Sabha, there would now be five 
national parties. The Socialist Party, though 
still short of three per cent of the votes re- 
quired for recognition, is quite near the mark. 


Taken separately, the ground on which the 
PSP stands is fast slipping away. The KMPP 
(Socialists and PSP) of the first general election 
is losing, after each general election, about four 
per cent of the voters’ support. Even if the 
Socialists and the PSP re-unite, as is being 
currently suggested, they hardly have much of 
a prospect. Except in a few States their voice 
would in fact be too feeble to be heard by the 
voters. 


The Jana Sangh and the CPI are the two 


. parties which have increased their strength in 


each subsequent election. Compared to 1951-52, 
the percentage of valid votes polled by the 
Jana Sangh in 1961 shows nearly a two-fold 
increase for Lok Sabha elections and about one- 
and-half times increase for Vidhan Sabha elec- 
tions. The CPI gains on similar account have 
been somewhat greater. Between 1951-52 and 
1961 there has been a three fold increase for 
Lok Sabha elections and a two-fold increase for 
Vidhan Sabha elections. These parties have 
flourished in different areas—Jana Sangh in 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh, and the CPI in Andhra, Kerala, Mad- 
ras and West Bengal. 


So far as the Congress Party is concerned, 
voters' sympathy, on an all-India basis, increas- 
ed from the first to the second general election 
by about three per cent. It has now come back 
to its first level. Compared to the second general 
election, the Congress Party in the third general 
election lost about 3 to 6 per cent of voters’ 
support in the States of Andhra, Assam and 
Gujarat; about 7 to 10 per cent in the Punjab 
for elections.to the Lok Sabha, in Mysore for 
elections to the Vidhan Sabha and in Uttar 
Pradesh for elections to both the Sabhas. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the loss was about 12 per cent 
while in Rajasthan over 16 per cent for elec- 
tions to the Lok Sabha and about 5 per cent 
for elections to the Vidhan -Sabha. It, however, 
secured a greater proportion of votes in the 
States of Maharashtra and Orissa. 


Parties included in group D—Akali Dal, Mus- 
lim League, DMK, Republicans and Hill Leaders 
Conference— have their roots in the emotional 
layers of particular communities. Their areas 
of influence, are, therefore, restricted. Except 
for the Republicans, each has a particular State 


to operate in. The Republican Party, formerly 
the Scheduled Castes Federation, has a wider 
area, mainly because the community which sup- 
ports it lives in the States of Maharashtra. 
Uttar Pradesh, Andhra and the Punjab. 


Appendix VI .indicates the strength and 
growth of these parties in their respective areas 
of operation. It would be seen that the stead- 
fastness with which they have grown now en- 
titles them to a second place amongst the five 
groups of parties listed in Appendix Ш. Even 
on an all-India basis, they have achieved, be- 
tween 1951-52 and 1961, a two-fold increase in 
the percentage of valid votes polled for elec- 
tions to the Vidhan Sabha. For Lok Sabha 
elections, the voters’ sympathy for them decreas- 
ed between 1951-52 and 1957 by 1.1 per. cent. 
The loss so incurred has now been fully 
matched. 


Parties included in group B—RSP, Forward 
Bloc, Jharkhand and PWP—and group C—Gana- 
tantra Parishad, Hindu Mahasabha and Ram 
Rajya Parishad—are those who are continuously 
losing their influence. Appendices III and VI 
clearly indicate that at the rate at which they 
are slimming down, it would not be long before 
they reach a point of extinction. But until they 
are so wiped out, it is likely that they would 
merge with the bigger parties. The political out- 
look of parties in Group B being, more or less. 
similar to that held by the Congress, Commu- 
nists, PSP and Socialists, it seems that Group B 
would be taken in by the first four parties of 
group A. Parties in Group C would likewise be 
drawn in by the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra. 
The latter has already performed the deed by 
taking the Ganatantra Parishad into its fold. 


Minor parties and independents, classed as 
group E, would continue to stay, primarily be-: 
cause of their local character. But as the na- 
tional and regional parties get better organised, 
they would shrink in size. The extent of shrink- 
age, till now, has not been much. But, as 
Appendix III shows, the downward movement 
is gradually speeding up. From 1951-52 to 1957 
and then'to 1961, the percentage of valid votes 
polled by group E decreased by 1 and 2 for 
Lok Sabha elections and 2 and 5 for Vidhan 
Sabha elections. ` 


The implication of the third general election 
on the growth and character of the parties, as 
outlined in the foregoing discussion, has been 
assessed mainly from an all-India standpoint. 
Those interested in a State-wise break-up can 
make a similar assessment from the facts pre- 
sented in the supporting appendices. In inter- 


. preting the appendices, it may be noted that 


the figures with 'plus-minus' signs indicate both 
fluctuations in the pattern as also the areas 
which are alike, distinct, or are a combination 
of both. The corelations and co-efficients re- 
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quired for gaining insight can, therefore, be . given in Table L It shows the representational . 





calculated without any further compilation. © | character of the parliamentary institutions and 

‚ One such corelation, based on the per cent the foresight of the parties in so far as ‘election 

of seats won and per cent of votes polled, is strategy’ is concerned. Parties with ‘plus’ signs 
TABLE | 


NUMBER & "PERCENTAGE OF SEATS WON BY 
THE POLITICAL PARTIES. - , 
(ALL-INDIA)* i 


И Seats Won Percentage of Seats Won Difference in the Percentage of Seats 
Name of Party (1962) ; & Valid Votes Polled Won to Percentage of Valid Votes. ` 














. SEATS | VOTES 1962 . 1957 ^ 1951-52 
| 2 ee ЕИ 5. 6 7 
Group А: tl ts | 
Congress : Lok Sabha 356 . ‚ 72.80 ' 45.02 +27.78 +27.3 ' +29.4 
Vidhan Sabha 1,917 61.46 44.20. +1126 _ +193 +26.3 
CPI : Lok Sabha 29 " 5.93 996° . 403 -34 , . 00 
Vidhan Sabha 184 ' 5.90 8.68 , —278 °° —12.  ^—12 
PSP : Lok Sabha 12. 245 684 - — 439. — 64 — 37 
Vidhan Sabha 179 574 7.03 — 139 ..— 84 - 28 
Socialists : Lok Sabha 6 123° 249.  — 1.26 -- 06 ` —84 
Vidhan Sabha 58 . 187 2.60 — 073 - 4:06 — 58 
Jana Sangh: Lok Sabha 14 286 ` 644 . —358 " —41 2-26 
Vidhan Sabha 16 374 :354. + 020 — 25 — 1X 
Swantantra: Lok Sabha 18 ^ 369 `` . 6.80 — 311 — . --І2і 
Vidhan Sabha ‚166: 532 . 626 ‚— 094 . —0.6ї —0.14 
Group A Lok Sabha 435° .88.96 71,55 41141 +117 +13.6 
Vidhan Sabha 2,620 8403  - 723i +11.72: 4123 +14.6 
жж 5 = " Л 
Group В Lok Sabha 7 144 098 . +045 + 0.5 — 16. 
Vidhan Sabha 58 187 1980-01. + 01 + 01 
Group ü Lok Sabha ] 143 ` ` 0.99 + 0.44 + 0.6 "— 14 
Vidhan Sabha , 58." 187°. 090 “+097 . +13 ^ ^| 00' 
Group B -Lok Sabha 15° 3.06 . 4.02 — 0.96 | — 12 2 29 
Vidhan Sabha 102 3.27 °634' — 3.07 — 14 — 14 
ЖЖЖ s ` 
Group E Lok Sabha 25 - 512 1646 —11.34 —11.6 — 85 
Vidhan Sabha 219 896 ` 1847 — 9.51 —116 —13.1 
“Grand Lok Sabha Ш 100 :100 =s аша du 
Total: ; l : 
Ht LS э . : Ө ыр 
Vidhan Sabha 3,119 100 100 — ER a 


* Excluding Jammu and Kashmir. 
+ Excluding Union Territories but including оаа aiid Orissa: z 
i For K.L.P. (Andhra) and Janta Party’ (Bihar). 
** Group “В” includes RSP, Forward Block, Sharkhand and PWP. 
tt. Group ‘C includes Ganatantra Parishad, Hindu Mahasabha and Ram Rajya Parishad 
+t Group ‘D’ includes Akali Dal, Muslim League, DMK, Republicans. and Hill Leaders' 
Conference. 
жез Group Е includes minor parties ‘and independents. - ‘ 
ttt Except 5 seats which were elected at the end of April 1962. (All five seats were won by 


the Congress Party). 
iid Except 2 Punjab seats which were elected at the end: of April 1962. (One seat was won 


by Congress, the other by an .independent candiate). 


are thus the better masters of election strategy. 
The ‘seats-votes’ corelations for them show that 
they secured proportionately a greater number 
of seats than the proportion of votes entitles 
them. The opposite is true for parties with 
‘minus’ signs. < 

A comparison of the ‘seats-votes’ corelations 
for the three general elections shows whether 
the level of performance of the political parties 
has deteriorated or improved. Viewed from 
this end, it would be seen that the Congress, 
the CPI and the minor parties and independents 





they have more than 72 per cent and 61 per 
cent representatives.in the Lok Sabha and the 
State legislatures respectively. 


Since elections are essentially a process 
through which those seeking power manage to 
reach the top of the power-machinery, our 
analysis would be incomplete without. an ex- 
amination of the growth and evolution of the 
Cabinet vis-a-vis power-politics. An idea of how 
it has grown in size after each general elec- 
tion, from one State to another, can be guaged 
from Table II. 5 











Table 11 
SIZE OF STATE MINISTRIES AND ALLOCATION OF PORTFOLIOS (1951-52 to 1962) 

] Cabinet 

. ЫЫ 
Ministry's* Ministers ә i Cabinet wih Chief CM; holding 
STATE Ministers Minister more than 
(No ) 5 (No) (No.) (No.) average num- 
ber of port- 

folios 
! 2 3 4 5 6 

ANDHRA 8(12)16 8(12)10 27(46) МА 5(12)NA . 2(4)NA 
ASSAM 11(10)15 9(7)10 28(42)NA 4(14)NA 3(2)NA 
BIHAR 15 (23) 21 12(9)9 25(33)NA 2(6)NA 3(3)NA 

GUJARAT x(13)16 x(8)5 x(33)28 x(3)3 x(3)5 

KERALA 5(11)11 5(11)11 18(54)31 4(5)4 2(2)1 
MADHYA PRADESH 20(22)NA 9(11)11 36(38)NA 6(7) МА 3(4) МА 
MADRAS 8(8)9 8(8)9 16(24)NA 2(2)NA 4(2)NA 

MAHARASHTRA 17(26)31 9(14)17. 20(26)24 3(4)3 3(3)5 

MYSORE 7(20)NA 7(14)9 32(46) NA 6(4)NA 3(4)NA , 

ORISSA 13(11)7 6(11)7 17(30)18 4(6)NA 3(3)4 
PUNJAB 4(17)29 4(9)10 28(35)NA (DNA x(2)NA 
RAJASTHAN 11(14)16 8(11)8 32(37) МА 8(6)NA 1(4)NA 
UTTAR PRADESH 21(20)31 11(7)17 24(24)NA 2(10)NA 2(3)NA 

WEST BENGAL 29 (29) 37 14(12)16 24(2'7) 40 3 (5)10 7(4)4 





*Excluding Parliamentary Secretaries but including State andDeputy Ministers. 


Note: The order in which all the figures have been arranged is ‘1951-52 elections (1957 election) and 
1961 election’. Figures relating to first and second general elections have been compiled from India 
1956 and India 1961 respectively. For Kerala and Orissa the second election, figures are, however, from 
India 1959, and India 1960 respectively. Figures relating to the third general election have been 


compiled from press reports. 





are gradually falling down from the standard 
they had set at first. The same holds true for 
parties included in groups B and D, at least in 
so far as their performance in the Vidhan Sabha 
elections is concerned. Parties other than these 
have fared better in the sense that the deficit 
in their ‘seats-votes’ corelations is gradually 
diminishing. 

From the voters’ point of view, the parliament- 
ary institutions are as unrepresentative in cha- 
racter as they were previously. Hardly, 45 per 
cent of the voters are Congress supporters. Yet 


From the table comes the revelation that a 
committee, called the Council of Ministers, is 
organic rather than mechanical in its nature. 
It takes root and begins to grow on its own. 
The symptoms associated with this growth are 
those indicated in the different columns of the 
table. Political analysts, desiring to understand 
the nature and content af the leadership which 
grows out of a parliamentary structure, would, 
therefore, do well if they examine these symp- 
toms closely. 
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APPENDIX | 


1951-52 1957 
Lok Sabha Vidhan Sabha Lok Sabha Vidhan Sabha 

Total Elected Seats (No.) 489 3283 494 3100 
Total Electorate (in thousand) 173213.6 172121.9 193652.1 179133.4 
Total Votes in Contested 

Constituencies - 

(іп thousand)§ 231996.7 230696.4 258616.5 243510.8 
Total Valid Votes Polled 

(in thousand) 105944,5 103801.2 120513.9 113217.3 
Proportion of Valid Votes 

Polled to Votes in Contested - ' 

Constituencies (in per cent) 45.70 37.10 46.60 46.49 


* Excluding Jammu & Kashmir. 


The Electorate and the Votes (All-India*) 


1962 
Lok Sabha Vidhan Sabha 
494 3121+ 
216047.6 196095. 1+ 
216047.6 196095.1 
114425.5 103768.0 
52.96 52.92 





t Excluding 10” Vidhan Sabha Seats in the Union Territories of Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura which had no such 
Sabhas in the 1957 elections, but including the 266 Kerala and Orissa seats, elections to which were held in 1960 and 


196| respectively. 



























































X For 12 States in which elections to the Vidhan Sabha were held in 1962. 
5 Due to double-member constituencies total votes іп 1951-52 and 1957 elections exceeded that of total electorate. Now that 
these have been delimited into single-member constituencies, total votes аге at par with the total strength of the electorate. 
27 APPENDIX 1l 
Third General Elections (1962) — Valid Votes Polled in Contested Constituencies 
and differences compared to Second (1957) and First (1951-52) General Elections. 
State 1962 Valid Votes-In per cent*/thousandt Differences in Percentage of Valid Votes Polled 
Lok Sabhat Vidhan Sabha$ 1962 Lok Sabha 1962 Vidhan Sabha ' 
Compared to : Compared to 
1951-52 19574 1951-52 1957%% 
1 2 3 4 5 6 - ТАЕ 
ANDHRA 62.6 61.5 ' — +19.6 — +12.6 
(11905.8) (11696.4) — — 
ASSAM 50.6 49.5 +2.9 14.5 —0.1 2.5 
(2498.3) (2441.2) (—1.6) (—2.6) 
BIHAR 44.3 44.1 +3.8 +2.3 43.5 43.5 
(9774.9) (9717.6) (4-1.5) (0.0) 
GUJARATTT 55.4 55.9 +3.0 +0.4 4-43 +2.4 
R (5282.7) (5331.4) (+2.6) (+ 1.9) 
KERALA 69.1 — —1.9 +3.1 —! — 
(5529.0) (—5.0) 
MADHYA. 42.2 41.2 --2.8 +5.4 —4.9 +4.3 
PRADESH (6694.3) (6538.6) (—8.2) (—9.2) 
. MADRAS 68.2 67.6 +11.8 +20.5 112.4 1-20.7 
(12423.7) (12620.1) (—8.7) (—8.3) 
MAHARA- ti i 57.6 56.3 45.2 --2.6 +47 +2.8 
SHTRA ° (11 146.6) (10815.6) 
MYSORE 7 «56.6 56.0 +47 +4.0 +5.2 +37 
. (6419.1) (6301.8) (+0.7) (+1.5) 
ORISSA 24.6 . — --10.8 --10.3 - - 
(1963.0) р 
РОМЈАВ 64.1 62.6 +8.8 + 10.3 +7.1 +4.6 
(6601.6) (6616.1) (—1.5) (42.5) 
RAJASTHAN t 50.3 498 , +1.9 +11.3 -+13.9 -HILI 
(5190.5) (5107.1) (+0.6) (+2.8) 
UTTAR » 49.0 46.7 +10.6 +3.0 +8.9 4-1.8 
PRADESH '(17769.3) (17070.9) (4-7.6) (+7.1) 
W. BENGAL 54.2 52.9 +13.7 +6.5 +10.9 +5.2 
(9733.2) (9511.3) (+7.2) (+5.7) 
ALL-INDIAt£ 53.28 52.92 +7.6 +6.7 +15.8 +6.4 
; (112505.5) (103768.0) (+0.9) (+9.4) 
* Figures without brackets. T Figures within brackets. 


t Compiled from The Hindustan Times, March 10, 1962 and The Eastern Eaconomist, March 30, 1962. 
$ Compiled from The Times of India, March 28, 1962, to March 31, 1962 — a series of articles written by B.G. Verghese. 


Т Figures without brackets refer to differences in percentage of valid votes polled between 1962 and 


1957 elections; 


those within brackets represent differences in percentage of valid votes polled between 1957 and 1951-52 elections. 


жж As given above in (f). 


Tt Differences have been estimated on the basis of votes polled in pre-partitioned Bombay during the First and Second Elections. 


ti Excluding Jammu & Kashmir and the Union Territories. 
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Issues in the election 


SEMINARIST 


THE issues in the election could 
be arranged under a number of 
heads. First was the record of the 
Congress Party in the fourteen 
years of its rule and particularly 
in the five years since the second 
general election. A connected 
issue, secondly, was the fitness of 
the Congress Party to administer 
the country nationally and in the 
different States. Involved in the 
administrative fitness of the Cong- 
ress were not only its ideas or its 
ideology, nor simply the political 
integrity or executive ability of its 
ministers and legislators, but the 
cohesion of the party, especially 
between parliamentary or minister- 
ial and organisational wings. 


A third issue was the Congress 
Party's attempt to build a secular 
State, which ran into conflict with 
the beliefs of a large number of 
people in the country, Hindus as 
well as non-Hindus, who hold that 
religious values and beliefs should 
play a decisive if not the domi- 
nant part in social affairs, includ- 
ing government and politics. The 
place and position of minorities, as 
viewed by the minorities them- 
selves and by the dominant com- 
munity, was related to the more 
fundamental issue of the secular 
State. 


Another connected point was the 
question, not yet solved, of the re- 
organisation of States on linguistic 
and cultural bases. This issue was 
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acute in some areas and involved 
the difficult problem of deciding 
whether the present States should 
be reorganised still further and, if 
so, in what manner. The demand 
made by Dravida Munnetra Kaz- 
hagam, that the South should be 
formed into an independent sove- 
reign Stete of Dravidastan is but 
a sharper formulation of other de- 
mands for cultural autonomy or 
independence, for its social and 
psychological roots are the same as 
those of the demand for a separate 
Punjabi-speaking State in the 
North-West or a hill people’s State 
in Assam or an autonomous Vi- 
darbha. 


Other electoral issues had to do 
with the pace and results of eco- 
nomic progress. Was the pace of 
economic development too slow or 
even—as alleged by some parties— 
overshadowed by decline and de- 
generation. Industrial production 
had increased no doubt, but the 
benefits accrued disproportionately 
to the small but economically 
powerful section of the community. 
Should the voters support the con- 
tinuation of economic development 
on the same lines for the next five 
or more years? Not only the pace 
of economic growth but its charact- 
er was at issue, particularly the 
emphasis on heavy industries. 


This leads us to the sixth and 
perhaps most crucial issue in the 
elections: socialism. But this issue 
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did not array the parties and 
groups into two well-defined hostile 
camps, those supporting socialism 
and those opposing it. Even if, as a 
dividing line, it was not straight 
or sharp, socialism was the central 
issue in the elections. ' Foreign 
affairs also figured prominently, if 
not in a straightforward then in an 
oblique manner. The issue of so- 
cialism in domestic affairs and of 
Nehruite neutralism in foreign po- 


licy formed the two poles around, 


which the parties and issues ar- 
ranged themselves as if in a mag- 
netic field. 


Past Record ( 


The challenge was thrown by 
the Congress Party, which stood on 
its record during the last fourteen 
years. In the previous elections, the 
party had laid greater emphasis on 
its contributions to the freedom 
movement: the Congress Party of 
the day presented itself as the heir 
of the great national struggle. Its 


appeal to the voters was largely іп” 


terms of the past. Thus the Cong- 
ress manifesto for the 1957 elec- 
tions opened with the words: 
‘Seventy-one years ago, the 
Indian National Congress was 
born? Тһе history of the 
party was then recapitulated in 
a few sentences but the names of 
some mighty national figures were 
invoked—Dadabhai Naoroji, Lok- 
manya Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi. In 
the manifesto there were  refer- 
ences to ‘the long history’ of the 
Congress Party and to Mahatma 
Gandhi (‘No subject was dearer to 
Gandhiji than the removal of un- 
touchability...... ). 


The Congress Manifesto of 1962 
foreshortened the perspective con- 


siderably. Its opening sentence 
read. А little over fourteen 
years ago, India became a 50- 


vereign and independent country.’ 
It hurried over the history of 
the freedom movement in two 
paragraphs and mentioned the 
name only.of Mahatma Gandhi, 
but without reference to what was 
dearest to his heart. 


A change in the approach to the 
electorate made by the Congress 
Party, was discernible for it leaned 
no longer so heavily on the history 
or heritage of the freedom move- 
ment. But this shift was a partial 


one, for a large number of people 
did support the Congress for rea- 
sons of past history. A tour of the 
country during eléction time creat- 
ed the impression that support for 
the Congress was proportionately 
greater in the older age groups. 
The older people had known the 
Congress Party as the embodiment 
of the freedom movement. Conver- 
sation with voters indicated that 
there was a difference of approach 
between the older voters and the 
younger ones who knew the Cong- 


ress Party as Government. 
The younger groups included. 


those who were less than thirty-five 
years о14 at election time and who 
arrived at political maturity only 
after 1946. They had no recollection 
of Congressmen being manhandled, 
clubbed, and dragged to prison by 
the police. Some younger people 
identified the Congress with power 
and wealth, and thought of Cong- 
ressmen as corrupt individuals who 
feasted on the fleshpots of govern- 
ment authority and privilege. The 
older voters, even if they conceded 
the shortcomings, could not bring 
themselves to any hateful rejection 
of the Congress. 


Transitional Stage 


The manner in which the issues 
were formulated by the Congress 
and attacked by the opposition 
parties reflected a stage of transi- 
tion in the relations between the 
Congress Party and the Indian 
people. The Congress won the pre- 
vious two elections— of 1952 and 
1957—largely on the strength of its 
record of struggle for national in- 
dependence. Most of the voters then 
knew the Congress as a vehicle of 
the freedom movement and the 
party not only could but was forc- 
ed to rely on the past, since it did 
not have very much to show 
as its present achievement. 


The party could claim legiti- 
mately that neither in 1952 nor in 
1957 had it had enough time since 
taking office to forge a record of 
success. Its major achievement was 
the independence of India; for the 
rest it could promise a strong, 
united and prosperous country in 
the future. Electoral support was 
canvassed for the purpose of realis- 
ing plans and promises, but there 
was no concrete evidence of the 


ability of Congressmen to achieve 
them. This gap was filled by re- 
ferences to such matters as the up- 
lift of the Harijans, part of the 
time-honoured constructive pro- 
gramme undertaken by the Cong- 
ress. 


As time passed the Congress 
could rely less and less on its re- 
cord in the freedom struggle and 
attainment of Independence. Con- 
sequently, there was change of 
focus in the 1962 manifesto and in 
the election campaign—more pro- 
nounced in the campaign than in 
the written document. Nehru urged 
Congressmen to use ‘facts and 
figures’ in approaching the electo- 
rate. What were the facts and 
figures? Some specific achievements 
were claimed in the manifesto. 
Progress in education was therfirst 
major achievement claimed by the 
Congress Party. 'In the vast and 
variegated picture of India today, 
with its bright as well as dark 
spots, three facts stand out; one is 
that in 1950-51, 24 million boys and 
girls went to school and college; 
now this figure has gone up to 46 
million. By the end of the third 
plan, this number is likely to reach 
65 million. The number of persons 
getting technical training is also 
increasing rapidly. Thus an invest- 
ment is being made in man, which 
is the most important of all.’ 


“Тһе second achievement was 
‘that the expectation of life in India 
has risen from about 32 in the 
forties [of this century] to 47.5 now. 
This is a remarkable advance,’ 
claimed the manifesto, adding: ‘It 
is no doubt due to better health 
and eradication and control of some 
diseases. But it is also due to better 
living conditions, especially better 
and more food. This advance in the 
expectation of life, covering as it 
does the whole population, is an 
important indication of the general 
progress made by the entire com- 
munity. It is particularly significant 
in view of the population of India, 
which has now reached. according 
to census of 1961, 438 million.’ 


Panchayati Raj 


The third achievement claimed 
in the Congress manifesto was 
‘srowth of the community’ develop- 
ment programme, leading to what 
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'. fnethods and in ‘agricultural pro- ' 


is called Panchayati Raj? 


1 | Моге 
precisely, it stated that ‘on the 1st 
of September, 1961 there were 3,369 


“blocks covering approximately four 


b 


hundred thousand ‘villages and 218 · 


million population...By the end-of: 


· 1963 the community development 


' movement will have. covered: the 
entire rural. area.’ y а 


The’ community . деде 
рговгапїте was presented as not ' 
only, a measure of есбпотіс de- 
velopment but social revolution, 
particularly in so far as it ‘led to 


- what has been called Panchayati . 


Raj or democratic décentralisation? 
‚ Panchayati Raj, it was explained, 
‘is a remarkable. attempt at devo- 
lution of ‘authority to democratic 
‘institutions of the people in the 


' villages. The: normal tendency in 


many countries has been for power 
to be centralised at the expense of 
the people. While a measure of 
centralisation- becomes inevitable 
under modern conditions, Panch- 
ayati Raj is a deliberate attempt to 
lessen this centralisation ‘and to, 
spread: power and authority among 
the people. . This has revolutionary 
‚ significance." 


^" 
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' Cautious Claims 


It is noteworthy that the three 
achievements. claimed by .the 
Congress Party during its 14 year 
_ rule did not include economic and, 
-in particular, - industrial progress. 
True, the manifesto stated that 
‘statistical. information is available 
to ‘show that growth of basic’ and 
- heavy industries, the marked im- 
provement: in “our agricultural 


duction, the advance of our.science 
and technology, and the progress | 
made by the country, in a variety 
. of fields of human activity: 


The broadsheet ‘entitled A De- 


.cade of Progress wagered a bolder 
‘During the .two plans our ` 
‘ country has progressed “аз never 


claim: 


before in our history.’ It contained 
facts aud figures to substantiate the 
‘claim: produétion of foodgrains in- 
creased from 53 million tons іп 


- 1958 to 79 million tons in 1960; nor ' 


'did the sheet fail to record the 


. target of foodgrains for 1965, which 


was put at 100 million tons; Simi- ' 
larly the production of. handloom : 
‘cloth rose Rom 742 million yards. 
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“election manifesto 


3 


їп. 1950 to 1900. million yards in 


1960, with the target for 1965 lying 
at 3,500. Progress was claimed in’ 


` the field of: education, health ser- 


vices, communications, electricity. 
generation, coal mining, iron ‚оге 
mining, finished steel manufacture 
and cement production.. Despite 
the array of facts and figures, the 
broadsheet did not pitch thé Cong- 
ress claim higher than- to assert 
that *we have laid a solid found- 
ation ‘for > solving our real and 


urgent problems of -poverty, un-. 
‘employment, ignorance and dis-. 
. ease.’ : К 


recorded in the 
were ` even 
more cautious. Tt was noted that 
“statistical - information is avail- 
able to show the growth of basic 
and heavy industries, the: marked . 
improvement in our agricultural 
methods and in agricultural ,pro- 


The claims 


duction, the advance of our science 


and technology; and the progress 
made Бу the, country in a variety 
of fields of human activity” .That : 
the Congress leadership was not 
convinced entirely of the solidity 
its achievements ‘was. clear 
from the qualification appended to 


the claim of industrial progress. · 


The „manifesto contained’ the: ad- 
mission that 'vast numbers of our 
people, and more especialy the 
scheduled tribes and .castes and 
other backward classes, still live 
in poverty, sometimes lacking even 
the minimum amenities in rural 
areas.’ А . 


Issues. Not Joined 


It is obvious that, where eco- 
nomic development was concern- 


ed, success and achievements lay' 
not in the past but in the future: 


‘The first two plans have. laid 
sound foundations for social and 
economic growth. The basis for 
better agriculture has been laid; 
larger power supplies are avail- 
able; heavy industry; including 
large steel plants, has come. into 
existence; and large-scale 
chine*building plants are under 
construction. All this has prepared’ 
the ground for more rapid pro- 
gress in the ,caurse. of the Third 
| Plan". ' P Я 1 


The claims т bythe Con- 
gress on the thrée main achieve- 


та- , 


A of its’ rule” during the TE 
. years since Independence were. 


not directly challenged or disput- А 


ed by the opposition: parties. Con- `` 


gréss leaders. realised, apparently 
that the cpposition- parties „had no 
facts and figures ` with which to’ 
challenge the clairns that they had- 


‘significant achievements to show 
in - certain ` fields. ' No “opposition : 


party had at its disposal an analy- 
tical apparatus to- dissect these. 


claims .and to. show. their ‘true . 


significance. қ E 


2 


їп Ше formulation. of the issues, 
‘as in the conduct of the election, 


campaign, the parties talked across % 


one another. The result was that | 


ће issues were never really join, | 
ed. The Communist Party, the 


only cne besides the Congress to’ 
issue a series of election’ pamiph- 


lets, did not produce anything on ” 


health, education, or community. 
development (although it did bring: 
out a .pamphlet on land reforms). | 


. What this means is that the issues. 


in the election, as ‘seen by the. 
different parties, were different. IË . 
they had a common denominator, 
it was approached indirectly, al- 
most . absent-mindedly: 


.. 
^ 
E 
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Personality Emphasis 


One result of this lack of a com-. В 


mon focus was the emphasis that: 
the personality of candidates ге-” 
ceived in many constituencies. ‘The | 
most prominent instance was North 
Bombay where the conflict reached 
the proportions of a political duel’ 

While the Congress’ Party did hot. 
raise the personality of the _oppo- 
sition: candidate, Acharya Kripa- 

lani, to an election issue, it ' was, 
an unavoidable result of the .man-: 
ner in which the campaign deve- 


loped. Since the opposition parties . 


raised the issue that V. K. Krishna. 
Menon was an unacceptable politi- 


cal personality, the question arose. 
wds а’ more . 
suitable personality, “The conflict ' 
‘of political personalities, to’ put.it. 


whether  Kripalani 


in the.simplest terms,' was that: 
between ‘nationalism and interna. 
‘tionalism. 


The sympathies of Menon: tad: 
stretched beyond the limits" of. 
India's boundaries. The Specific" 
charge made against him was that 
he лғав- pro-communist, | that-he- 
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'' was soft towards China despite the 


.territorial agression . committed 
‚ against India, ‘but the ground on 


- ‘which the charge" was made’ was 


“ 


Й foreign, culture or influences. 


› 


t 


. mainly ‘the vehicle to achieve ап · 


` 


‘much wider. Menon has.spent a' 


< Jong ‘time outside India; his up- 
. bringing and experience are'Euro- 
. pean. ‘As Indian .delegate:at the 
United Nations sessions, even now. 


' he spends їйоге time outside the 


country” than any other member of 
the Government.’ All this ‘makes. 
him suspect in the eyes of the 
‚ nationalists. s . 


; Тһе "Two Images 


Kripalani, on the ‘other hand, 
“symbolises the national virtues. He 
` follows the Gandhian tradition of 
semi-asceticism. He has spent his 
life inside India, and has not: allow- 
ed himself to Бе” corrupted ^ by 
As 
an Acharya, he represented eul- 
tural orthodoxy іп ;іїѕ pure form. 
Merion was the outsider who had 


' adopted foreigri ways and ‘man- 


ners; Kripalani in his traditional ` 
, dress and manners was the natur-, 
‘al foil. i 4 


No wonder. that Nehru felt that 


the blows aimed at Menon ‘were. 


į actually, or іп an equal measure, 
directed against him because, by 
‘up-bringing, and in inclinations, he 


- i$ as much an internationalist as 


Menon. Nor is it surprising that 
"with his uncánny, sense of political, 


issue, Nehru returned the -opposi- : 


‘tion ‘charge against Menon when 
һе” accused . Kripalani's: supporters 
of receiving "foreign abetment and 
^ sympathy. - & Yu Us 


."Eripalani conflict- was. that the 
basic issue was not made clear. by 
either, side or either party. «Тһе 
, opposition parties maintained that 
^ the issue was Communism or, what 
was even ‘worse from their stand- 
‘point; Communism in camouflage. 
Yet the real issue ,was nationalism. 
Chinese , aggression provided. an 
opportunity. to give nationalism 


. the’ ‘garb’ of” anti- -communism and. 
thus to make. it more effective. No. 


H 


doubt for some participants in the 
pro-Kripalani сатар. anti- Commu- 


nism was the more important issue , 
and nationalism or cultural огіћо-.. 
. as-the Ю.М. K. which ` professed ` 
faith in socialism and the ideal of. with | China 


doxy, which: Kripalani ‘symbolised, 


, 
> Ы E poo 
ta 


gr 
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vend. Be that as it may, the ка 
was fought under’ the banner of 


nationalism, evén though the forces. 


` that had’ joined together, were quite 
variegated. It fact, the character- 


istic of the election was that the' 


issues were all mixed together 
'and it was difficult * w sort them 
out. 


Then there: was the i issue of secu- 


larism which, although understood. 


ín different ways by different 
„groups, underlies the . Congress 
philosophy of ‘the - State. The 


communal parties, whether герге ' 
senting the: majority community, я 


such as the Jana Sangh ог Hindu 
Mahasabha, or representing the 
minorities, such as the Muslim Léa- 
gue or Akali Party, challenged the 
secular philosophy. The standpoint 
of the, Swatantra Party was deeply 
„ ambivalent, One of its wings, that 
around Masani, ,Was 
;secular-minded and had no use for 
religion, not to speak of a theocra- 
„йс State. The other wing, intro- 
duced: by Rajagopalachari, is 
'deeply religious-minded. Somehow, 
these two groups have amalgamat- 
.ed themselves in the Swatantra 
Party, and under the flag of reli- 


gious orthodoxy. From 'this one- 


might deduce that a. merger of 


- political ‘groups in. India tends to 


be dominated ideologically by’ the 
“тов” conservative among them. . 


The Key Issue 


Nevertheless, the issue | 
underlay all others was that of 
socialism. It was crucial not only 


- because ‘capitalists and ‘merchants 
. - ‘found, their, existence threatened 
A curious aspect of the Menon-- 


by the encroachments of public 
enterprise. The main point was' 
that everything repugnant to orth- 
odoxy and the conservative groups 


was bundled together in the ideo- , 
: logy of socialism. To ‘the’ commu- 
nal groups in India,.as throughout 
- the world, socialism ‘signifies pri- 


marily . a materialist ‘philosophy 


: which would lay the axe to the 


roots of religious belief and loyalty: 
‚Мапу others found that socialist 
“collectivism would. destroy the 


natural order of society in.so far- 
as it would remove the ‘natural’ 


leadership and replace it by. an 
‘artificial’ one. Even a party such 
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‘cialism, must nevertheless 


originally . 


that - 


E Pa 


a secular State; nevertheless found 


itself in the cómpany of a ёот- 
münal group such as the Muslim ' 


and: a conservative, pro- 
religious party such ав the 
Swatantra. What bound these. 
diverse groups- together . was their 


League, 


opposition to the established State’ 


in India. 


Apparently, the: Indian State 
embodies principles of secularism, 
national unity, and sọcialism. It 
is: 
oppose any one of these principles 
without fighting against the others. 
Thus. 
challenges the political unity of 
the country, even though it theore- 
tically accepts secularism "апа so- 
also 
oppose these two. This was the case 
with the .D.M.K. Similarly, a party 
such as the Swatantra, which 
opposed socialism although not 
necessarily secularism and national’ 


unity, was obliged ‘to come out, 
„against these 


principles. as well. 
The Jan Sangh, the Muslim Lea-- 
gue and the Akali Party. which 
opposed the secular principle 
found themselves at the same 
time lined against socialism. 


Ostensibly, foreign policy was 
not an issue'in the elections (ex- 


.a political group which ' 


difficult if not impossible to . 


cept in the case of the Hindu . 


Mahasabha on the one. hand and 
some of the leftist splinter parties 
on the other). АП major parties 


‘supported the policy of non-align- 


ment -deyeloped by the Congress - 


Government and raised to the level 


‘of.an axiom in foreign relations. 


But the policy was criticised from 


the left as well as right for пос” 


being non-aligned enough.. 


Forei; gn.Poli cy Criticism: 


Interestingly, the criticism from" 
. the left focussed on foreign: eco- ' 
‘nomic relations; its target was the, 


excessive dependence of the 'coun- 
try in economic aid from the West. 
The criticism from‘ the rightwing 
parties—Swatantra, Jana Sangh 


"and the P.S.P—was directed. to the 
‘political aspects ¿of foreign rela- 


tions. They averred that India’s 


neutrality between the eastern and 


the western blocs Was vitiated by 
repeated partiality for the former. 


The question of India’s relations 
formed important* 
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evidence for the critics from the 
right. To some of them it signified 
a total failure of Indian foreign 
policy which, in their eyes, had 
been aimed at placating the Com- 
munist powers. The alternative 
they offered was, in rare cases, 
direct alignment with the West 
or, more frequently, building up 
India’s military strength (‘milita- 
risation’ of the nation). 


In examining the election litera- 
ture and campaign output, one is 
left with the feeling that foreign 
affairs played in fact a much more 
important role than was apparent 
on the surface. Questions such 
as those of socialism and, more 
particularly, cooperative farming, 
were bound up intimately with the 
sympathies which the government 
professes for one side or the other 
in the cold war. If the sentiments 
of the voters could be aroused or 
inflamed against the Communist 
countries by using issues such as 
that of Chinese aggression, then. 
so the logic seemed to run, the 
leftward drift inside the country 
could be checked. 


Similar but contrary thoughts 
girculated іп the minds of the 
leftist leaders: If India's relations 
with the western powers were 
weakened and those with the 
Communists strengthened, the 
cause of socialism in the country 
would receive а corresponding 
fillip. Such thoughts, however, were 
not expressed openly in writing or 
in the public speeches of responsi- 
ble political leaders, although they 
were uttered privately. 


If the foregoing analysis of 
issues in the election is valid, it 
would seem that the Congress 
Party presented à compact and 
comprehensive programme of 
which socialism at home and non- 
alignment abroad formed the two 
flanks. It was difficult for an 
opposition party to oppose the 
Congress without at the same time 
coming out against those policies, 
such as secularism or non-align- 
ment, which were organic parts of 
the Indian political structure. 


The Congress Party had succeed- 
ed once again in virtually pre- 
empting the field of political issues 
and forcing the opposition to the 
wall. 
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| The campaign 


SURINDAR SURI 


NO wonder the election campaign 


was fought in the tradition of the © 


past political struggles in the coun- 
try, especially those conducted 
against British rule since the first 
world war. When the Akali Party 
in the Punjab entérs the lists of 
electoral battle, it harks back to 
morchas against British rule or to 
the holy wars fought against the 
Mughal rulers of a more distant 
past. The complaint that the elec- 
tion tactics of the opposition 
parties were not democratic cricket 
is justified; but the real object of 
criticism should be the political 
tradition of the country which the 
political parties could not escape. 


Political struggles in India, which 
determine the character of politi- 
cal activity today, often resembled 
outbreaks and uprisings: they were 
upheavals rather than systemati- 
cally organised campaigns. The 
strong hand of British power, as 
well as the congenital inability of 
Indians to come together for pro- 
longed activities, prevented the 
growth of well-knit political orga- 
nisations that might have covered 
the whole, or at least a major part, 
of the country and helped to 
carry out a long-term strategy, 
providing for successes as well as 
reversals. In the absence of a well- 
knit organisation or long-term 
plan, the political struggles in the 
country were like wars where all 
was won or lost in a single great 


} 
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battle. There was no second string 
to the bow. Even a successful first 
battle could not be followed up, 
and failure was inevitable. ; 


Leadership Emphasis 


The absence of organisation 
meant also that political activities 
tended to concentrate around a few 
prominent personalities. The top 
leaders, rather than the body of 
followers or the masses, played the 
decisive role in the campaigns; 
once the leaders were immobilised, 
the movements tended to get de- 
moralised and to fizzle out. Indian 
political movements were vulner- 
able because they could be render- 
ed headless when the leaders were 
removed from the scene of action 
through arrest and imprisonment. 


Something similar happens to 
the political campaigns and move- 
ments in the  post-Independence 
period, as for instance, to the Akali 
movements against the Punjab 
Government. Тһе government 
strikes the first and decisive blow 


by taking the leaders into custody . 


and then waits for the movement 
to fizzle out. Generally the entire 
plan of the movement resides in 
the minds of the top leaders; when 
they are rendered hors de combat 
the struggle becomes planless, stra- 
tegy-less, headless. 


The leaders must somehow save 
the movement from total rout. 
This they try to achieve, on the 
one hand, by undertaking acts of 
individual penance or'attempts at 
martyrdom, such as fasts unto 
death or near-death, and, on the 
other. by working out face-saving 
formulae which might carry the 
‘aura of success even without the 
substance. 


г 


Lacking organisation and а plan- 
in-depth, the political movements 
had to rely on an upsurge of emo- 
tions among the people. Since it 
was generally a one-battle strug- 
gle, the mood was that of a despe- 
rate gamble. Mass passions had to 
be aroused to a high pitch by 
whatever means, not least by pro- 
voking atrocities and -courting 
martyrdom. The hymns of praise 
sung to the political martyrs by 
Nehru in his Glimpses of World 


History may be considered an in- 
stance of this approach. 


The official theory of the nation- 
alist movement in India was that 
only moral means could lead to a 
moral end. But the psychology of 
the movement was different. It 
stemmed from the consciousness 
of weakness resulting from the 
absence of organisation and, cor- 
respondingly, of an ideology suited 
to the circumstances of India and 
to the times. The feeling of weak- 
ness created the sense of desperat- 
jon: it led to the use of means that 
were hardly moral as the spokes- 
men of the movement held; nor 
were they always rational and 
pragmatic. : 


The political scene in India since 
Independence has changed во 
much; yet—plus ca change, plus 
c'est la meme chose— it remains 
so much the same. The main dif- 
ference is that the Congress Party, 
then the main opposition, now sits 
firmly, even if uncomfortably, -in 
the political saddle. It has inherit- 
ed an organisation, a government. 
It is true that, apart from certain 
religious bodies, the only well- 
knit and effective organisation 
that India had known was the gov- 
ernment, even though even here 
it is notorious that the government 
tended to disintegrate over a re- 
latively short period of time and 
had to be frequently replaced, 
generally with an imported struc- 
ture. 


Re-incarnation 


In other words, the Congress 
Party has translated itself from a 
movement into an organisation, 
but this is no less than a reincar- 
nation. The opposition parties now 


. find themselves in the situation of 


the Congress Party in pre-Inde- 
pendence days with the main 
difference that they are much 
weaker than it was. Therefore 
their tactics in fighting against the 
Congress governments are even 
more desperate, even more emo- 
tion-centered,, than were those of 
the Congress movement against 
British rule. 


In fact the Congress Party is a 
far more formidable adversary to 
the opposition parties than was 
the British government, where the 


reins of power lay in the hands 
of people who were not sons of 
the soil. There was a common 
rallying point against the British 
government, namely, that it was 
alien and, from the very look of 
things, served alien interests. The 
opposition parties cannot use this 
rallying point against the Congress 
and, ав the election campaign 
made clear, there was по other 
which could be employed effec- 
tively. 


The position of the opposition 
parties in waging political battle 
against the Congress government 
was much more desperate than 
was ever the situation of the Cong- 
ress movement in its struggles 
against British-Indian power. A 
sense of weakness and desperation 
determined the election tactics of 
the opposition parties, whereas 
Congress relied mainly on organis- 
ation; this meant largely the gov- 
ernment machinery. 


Inflaming Voters 


The election tactics of the oppo- 
sition parties (there could be no 
question of their having an elec- 
tion strategy or even a political 
strategy) were directed at arous- 
ing and inflaming mass passions 
against the Congress governments. 
In one of its election posters the 
Akali party compared Nehru to 
Aurangzeb and Kairon to the 
Mughal governor of Sirhind pro- 
vince—a  well-hated villain in 
Sikh history. At the other end of 
the country, the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam produced what was 
perhaps the most effective poster 
of the election campaign. It de- 
picted a woman, holding the 
bloodied shirt of her husband, and 
shedding tears over it. When I in- 
quired whether this picture repre- 
sented any particular incident, I 
was assured that the picture sym- 
bolised the blood-thirsty tyranny 
of the Congress raj. For once. 
however, the D.M.K. forgot its pro- 
vincialism—it protested against 
government oppression throughout 
the country. At some places the 
Jan Sangh hurled the charge 
against the Congress that it was a 
party of cow-killers. 


The violence of the propaganda 
conducted by the opposition part- ` 
ies. would lead one to believe: that 
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n: means 


Ж people . but the party сап. 


4 


. they were preparing " the people . 
for an armed uprising against the 
government. It must- ‘have been ` 
an anti-climax for many: voters 


. when they were urged to cast bal-" 


d + . 
пок араша the Conéress шыка Even here it is. worth noting that 


' of shooting builets.- A systematic 
i study of the impact of election pro- 


E . paganda upon, the voters might in~, 


. dicate that its violence boomerang- ` 
ed agairist the perpetrators, Certain’ 
it is "that propaganda 
thoughtful; there, was- not much 
sign, that the campaign literature 
'or : methods had: been judged - 
‘against likely results.” ; ығы 


4 


` The ‘Congress, Campaign: ©, 
' Since’ the Congress party: has , 


rS E 
. 5 * ] Ке . D | 
election campaign, was one-sided, 


for only the Congress Party had 
an overall ‘end’ in view, 5 or the 
organisation and the - 

conducting a campaign. 


- the Congress campaign was carried 


. jn Gujarat: 


` 


was`not , 


* соте to power. and has an organis- , 


“yp ation at its disposal—the -govern- 


ment organisation—it. has. had ' to 
free itself from the political tradi-: 
tion of unorganized uprising, whip- 


‘ped up by emotional excitement: : 


Not merely has.the Congress lead- 
ership come to,realise the obvious, : 
“that -añ enduring and functioning 
organisation: is the only: dependable 


out . differently 
States. 


that the ' Congress organisation 
there is businesslike. -Ahmedabad 
did not show much excitement 
over the elections but much hard 
work. Bombay, on the other hand, 


^. had a more chaotic · appearance 


during ‘the election days. The 
.Andhra Congress Party, seemed to 
lack centralised direction or local 
initiative. It depended -for its 


. propaganda on the publications of 


the Andhra -Government or the 


`АІС.С. Success of. the Congress 


Party in Andhra showed that pro- 


:paganda played a secondary ole 


, source of political power, but Ше: 


exigencies 'of'running а govern- 
ment -havé forced it to unburden | 
itself of thé- tradition based. on 
mass movement. Practically, this 
that the organisational 
wing has. been. everywhere 
ordinated to: the governmental 
wing; this is среза ene inevi- ” 
. table. EIE 


‘But the party cannot be disband- 
; ed, if for no other reason than the 
' . simple one that election campaigns 
Ћауе {б be: conducted. in its name 
- even if not ‘by it. ~ The govern- 
- ment cannot directly. appeal to the: 
The 
point: is that anything, resembling 
-an election campaign was conduct- . 
ed only by the Congress Party, for, 
-only the Congress could' launch a’ 
comprehensive planned ` effort 
' which covered the whole^ of the 
‚ country. and had a clear and uni-' 
- fied. objective, namely, to win a 
. clear if not an overwhelming ` 
majority of seats in, all States and 
at the Centre. ‘Moreover, it was 
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'.-not,a question of winning. new 


: Sub- , 


. wards it, even if they took nb act- - 


‘in the elections.. 


Effective Base "E 

The fact remains ‘that there was 
a .Congress office in each district. 
or that even in almost every town 


' and. large: village ' there, iwere, 


"and more 
These 


Congress sympathisers 
or less .active workers. 
formed the base оп which* 


nieans 'for. 


in the 'various. 
There was quiet.efficiency . 
it is not $ürprising . 


the 


| Kripalani-Menon. contest, 


Y 
9 


Delhi T neutralise his impact By ' 
paying kim. vérbal; honour did not 
succeed, : Pe 


г Whereas the Congress Paity h had.. N 
an ,all- India organisation and; was d 
in a position tó conduct a cani- 
paign, none of the ‘opposition. part- ‚ 
ies ,were equally well-placed. , At Е 
best they: could conduct "Whàt-were. 7 
When seen from an all-Indian'per- 
spective, localised struggles. The’ 
campaign ‘was one-sided, in that it, ^ | 
was fought in the nature f diss... ' 
jointed end disunited skirmishes ` ; 
or even, as in the case of. the’ 
in ће. v, 
manner , of duels.'.of the Middle‘ 

Ages. Considering that we live on: А 
the eve of the twentyfirst century, К a 


- the analogy of knight errantry ap-.^  : 


. 6f Anglo-Saxon manhood before it, 


‘plied to the elections might seem 
far fetched and even exotic. . But mé 
in some places the election did. in 
fact turn into a‘ replica of Ше” 
tourneys ‘of. medieval knighthood. , 
The picturé which comes to mind nets 
is that’ of Sir Walter Scott's: 
Ivanhoe ‘where the Norman kings ` _ 
held duelling contests. Their main “|, . 
-purpose 'was to destfoy the flower... 


‚ had:had opportunity to grow up ke 


election campaign was ‘organised. - 


But the fact that the Congress was 
the ruling party and that officials 
were sympathetically inclined to- 


ive part in promoting the party’s 
fortunes, played a role as’ well, 


‘Congressrhen fought. from. a, posi- 
tion of strength and of confidence. 


‘Nehru symbolised the power and 


» 


majorities but, of retaining them. 


or enlarging them. This objective ' 
could, not be attained by emotion- 
ak outbursts nor by arousing the 
‘passions ` of the people. Yet. the 
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where the: Congress 


prestige of the,Cóngress but he 
was.not their source. His appear- 
ance mobilised or encouraged the 


.Congress, breathed confiderice into 


the Congress -candidates rather 
than convinced the masses that 


) 


, rule. 


t» challenge the alien rule .of the. 
Norman aristocracy. ` E E 
: 5 Mot з 
-Elections in. india: seem. to serve 
the purpose of taming political ' 
forces.which might, if allowed to’ ' . 7, 
grow, one day challenge Congress . 
Rebellious chieftains were ‘ 
soothed or struck down during the 
elections; even those who succeed- ` | 
ed: could: not, but’ compare · their ` 
meagre achievements against е: 
massive. triumphs of the Congress 
and feel duly humble. For the. 
Congress leadership; . then, the, 


` election was, of' the. fiature of а. 
. pacification campaign, а reassertion, © 


they- should voté for them. Cong- · 


ressmen lost in some places "where 

Nehru spoke'and received an en--; 
For instance, - 
"organisation .' 


thusiastic welcame. - 


was split, Nehru’s appearance did 
‘not help matters, for, the voters re- 
‘mained: confused. Moreover; Nehru 
does ‘stand “aboye parties, even 


though, the. clever attempt of some ` 


‘parties, e.g., ‘the Jana ‘Sangh ` in 


“з, ыы > 


ie. t 
, 


' beeh \ entirely different 
меге some inore. 
. matched parties to fight against опе ` 


.. 


‘of its power’ and, strength, cutting | oe 
‘down the ‘opposition ‘to size: s ct 


^ Ee. 


Uneven, Struggle ЖЕН 2 C NE 


` “But the question may be' ‘asked 
whether such a one-sided struggle , Lx 
could be called ‘a campaign, at all. j 
Undoubtedly things, would’ have , 
if there, 
or less equally 


another. That would have mearit 
а réal struggle, and the two, sides . 
‘would have ‘had to adopt similar 4 


r 3h В 
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Б 3 
: “or matching - tactics: Each . party, 
(0.5 would have been forced to counter. 
ei К moves of the other, thus 'таїз-. 
“Л ‚ ing tactics to the level of strategy. 
Sire "As.it was, ‘however, the campaign 
tactics of the Congress, and of the 
: opposition parties were vàstly:dif- 
ferent, almost incomparable in 
hany respects.. ' 2% 


u 


One of, the major diffefences .has 
-álieady. been discussed: the .oppo- 

‚ *¢ sition parties were forced to appeal 
'to- deep-seated passions, to inflame * 

and aroüse strong feélings against 

'*5 the government and’ the ruling 
‘party. The opposition , ‘parties had 

. , to'conduct an emotional campaign" 
“inorder to’ make ‘their limited 


material and organisational ` ге-. 


sources felt. Moreover, they follow- 

“2:- ed the fime-hohoured tradition of 

‘Indian : political struggles. The 

people have been and still are Op: 

i ‚ pressed; the oppressor has been 
y and” necessarily remains the. gov- 

i ernment; if not,as the actual cul. 

. prit then as the essential accessory. ` 

“+ How сап a political’ party appeal , 

© * to the people without referring to 

the Zulwm,:the oppression, of the 

га 7 government? This has been the 


"ufo ,~political. style іп India for gene- - 


6 rations; it*cannot be changed ‘in а. 


day; yet the earth does, move.: 
бына Conflict. 


^ 


. A campaign’ implies that 
б; conteriding parties have a common 
i _ objective, something, „which each 
“of them wants to.win' and to рге- ` 
‘vent the other'from winning. In 
the selection campaign that. object 

‚ of contention ‘was, lacking; in fact 
the goals of the” Congress‘and of 

` the opposition ` parties were not 

i ‚ incompatible. The Congress want-' 
* , ced to gain.a comfortable majority 
"Q4 ОҒ ‘seats.in the legislatures and, 
Parliament, whereas the opposition . 
` parties wanted to gain а not-insig- · 
nificant: proportion of seats in these 
bodies. It was , possible to satisfy 
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не” 
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"parties: were 
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-parties was ‘not-radical but mar-. 


‘ginal. It centered around. the ex-. 


party might win rather than about 
the’ majority, itself. We. may .con- 
sider’ the excessive emotionalism 


of the campaign, particularly that 


.conducted by: thé opposition part- 


les,,as Stemming from a basic lack 
of seriousness. The. 
“not serious about 
winning a majority of seats; hence 
they- could indulge in highly emo- 


tional ‘and passionate propaganda, 


which was likely to harm ‘them’ 


_Yather than help. them. 2. 
“Тһе Other Anomalies n 


' There were other paradoxes and 


anomalies ‘in the _ eléction” carn- 


paign. The question of what are. 


the corréct propaganda: tactics for 
< parties in conducting an election 


of India, provokes 
other questions. What are the types 


‘campaign in the’ political cireum- | 
' stances 


„tent of the majority, thatthe ruling Й 
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parliamentary. Dom: the reason | 


* for their enthusiastic .participation , 


in elections is not, impossible to 
divine.. 
opportunity for party: ` machinery. 
to be brought into motion and the 


І membership tobe activised. Can- 
` Vassing provides an opportunity to: 
party members and sympathisers . 


opposition И 


to contribute their fnite: 


` 


Normally’ the mobilisation of ihe 
party occurs only in, times of po- 
pular “struggle,..such. as the anti- 


food scarcity agitation in Calcutta . 


in 1959. But such struggles are not 
strictly constitutional .and entail 


. much physical suffering’ The police 


wil attack: ‘the demonstrators, 


arrest ‘and confine them. Popular ` 
' movements : involve sacrifice 


‘the results are ‘often incommensu- 


· rate. But theré is another question; 


still ` 
, the movement vigorously, ‘éfficient-- 5 
In the : 


of.political'parties which may par- ` 
ticipate” successfully’ and construct- - 


ively i jn àn election campaign? (Are : 


political parties such as the Akali 
Dal or the Jana Sangh suited to 


tical life?) More to the point, how- 
ever, one тау formulate the 


question in;another way: What is, 
the significance, of the election for. 


' power or even make a strong show- 


ing in the legislatures., 


Some of these parties not only 
do not' enjoy any prospect ‘of suc- 


cracy „аз а matter оѓ · 


the political parties? This quéstion' 
is particularly acute for political. 
‘parties which do, not expect to gain 


:eess in the-elections but théy are. 
“opposed to parliamentary -demo-, 
‘principle. 


Why do these take part in the elec-: 


question 40. representatives of anti- 
parliamentary political parties, the 


‘play a role in parliamentary-poli- . 


‘stance. might. be 


. tions? Whén the writer put’ .this ` 


. answér.given was that -the best ; 


both, sides; in -fact it happened, їп. 


. some States.. West Bengal and- 
'* ., Andhra’ provide instances "where 

! the Congress won a:clear majority 
-of the seats. yet the» "opposition made 
ES good Showing. А 


4" 


prs - It follows from the nature’ ofthe 
“godls pursued by the - two '.sides 


оу, Cres oppositiori ` 


wc? 


party and НЕ 


ак Ет 
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method of showing up. the empti- . 
“ness | of parliamentarianism was by 
participating in the elections and, 
“if. successful; in parliamentary ас“. 
- tivities. ` 


These parties, in other. 
words, came: to scoff at the .elec- 


tions but whether they. would have . 


: remained to pray if they had been’ 


that the: conflict. between the Cong- -- 


` 


‘Successful is a debatable point. 


x 


‘If we deaa the words and ` 


examine’ the behaviour of the anti- 


“ namely, ‘how is -the party going to 


draw the dividends if it pushes 
ly, or even successfully?’ 
present political structure of India 
the dividends fall due at election 


time; but a party geared to lead- . 
ing popular Movements: is “not ne-, 
cessarily “well; suited for electoral . 


struggle; herice ‘the’ dividends, may 


bear no proportion to the -invest- сж 
ment made іп the political sjruggle, 23 
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and output. For instance, the Sam- . 


TD Maharashtra Samiti, as well 
Ње ‘Gujarat : Maha-Gujarat 
а Parishad, may: take credit 


‘for the creation of the States of ' 


Maharashtra and Gujarat; but: they 


got no electoral rewards for their, 


pains. This ‘unfortunate circum- 


movement and the electoral cam- 


paign: -can ‘be .joined together, S0, 
that the political» pay-off can be 8 


„cashed immediately. E 


"Prestige | Dr 


sa’ 


‘elections is that, ав” may be clear 
froni the foregoing, success-in the 


- The election. provides an , 


but , 


avoided if the. К 


Another: ‘reason why anti- -parlia- , 
.mentary parties participate’ in'the ' 


*éléctions is the proof of political : 


power; it isa source of prestige. 
Even опе or.:two_ seats in a 


` State legislative assembly betoken 


considerable .'populer following. 
"Whether a party believes in parlia- 


^ 


mentary democracy or not, it has 
to acknowledge that legislative 
bodies are seats of ower and 
influence. 


But there is another consider- 
ation: inactivity during the elec- 
tions would be the sign cf the 
party’s political death. Even where 
there is little chance of winning 
seats, or where the winning of a 
seat or two makes no difference 
to the political life of the country, 
participation or non-participation 
in the elections does make a differ- 
ence to the prestige of the party. 
We may revert to the example of 
the medieval tourneys. Even the 
budding young fighter who has no 
chance of winning, but a good one 
of losing his life, must participate 
in the tourney on pain of social 
ostracism. To dare to fight is the 
thing to do; it is like participating 
in gambling in North India during 
the Diwali festival. One must take 
a fling even if one is likely to go 
bankrupt in the process. Every 
political party in the country must 
take part in the elections; but if 
it does not believe in parliament- 
arianism, is it likely to conduct its 
campaign effectively? 


Mass Struggle Tactics 


When a political party rejects 
parliamentarianism but enters 
eagerly into the electoral fray, the 
result is likely to be a split cons- 
ciousness, for the electoral struggle 
is conducted as if it were a mass 
struggle. This might in fact be 
taken as the outstanding character- 
istic of the election campaign: there 
was failure, even inability, to dis- 
tinguish between canvassing for 
votes and arousing the masses to 
overthrow the - government by 
violence. Since the parties were 
more familiar with the latter than 
with the former, it was not sur- 
prising that the campaign was 
treated as the thing-in-itself and 
as if the results did not matter. 
What happened was that the elec- 
toral struggle was conducted in 
such a way as to provide emo- 
tional satisfaction to the campaign- 
ers and not so much in order to 
secure votes. 


This was evident in the Kripa- 
lani-Menon contest in North Bom- 
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bay. It appeared that Kripalani's 
supporters, and particularly Kri- 
palani himself, were seeking to 
satisfy 4 deep-seated emotional 
need for abusing and maligning 
Menon. Orgiastic name-calling is 
a time-honoureG tradition in our 
country; it sometimes leads to 
homicidal fits. The behaviour is 
atavistic. The opportunity provid- 
ed by the election to brand Menon 
as a communist or virtual traitor 
was utilised to the full, but with- 
out regard for its impact on the 
outcome of the-election or on the 
political life of the country. 


Caste Implications 


The role played by -caste group- 
ings in the election campaigns is 
hard to define, because this part 
is underground and hidden from 
view., Caste and communal affiliat- 
ions played a great part, but there 
was generally no need to refer to 
them openly. The religious and 
caste affiliations of the candidates 
were known; there was no point 
in broadcasting them. In fact overt 
propaganda must avoid emphasis 
on caste factors, for each candidate 
was sure of support from his caste 
members. He must gain the sup- 
port of members of other castes or 
religious groups in order to win. 
Hence the caste-bound candidate 
was led to emphasise  non-caste 
factors: the overt campaign pre- 
sented the picture of Freudian re- 
action-formation. 


What the election campaign and 
its outcome made clear was that 
the political life of the country is 
undergoing change. There were at 
least two important signs. One 
was the shift of party activity from 
agitation to electoral struggle. 
Even though the parties transport- 
ed the methods of violent agitation 
to the election campaign, and 
thereby gave it an ugly turn in 
some places, the shift is significant. 
It is with time—and proper politi- 
cal instruction—that the method 
of campaigning will be altered to 
suit the new goal, namely, winning 
votes and seats. An equally im- 


‚portant sign of change was the 


behaviour of the electorate, which 
showed much sensitivity to issues 


and candidates. 
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CONGRESS 


ONE of the most difficult tasks in 
the world is a fair analysis by the 
party concerned. I shall neverthe- 
less attempt it. 


In any election analysis, espe- 


cially. in a parliamentary set up, 


it should not be forgotten that the 
Congress has been in office for 
fifteen years uninterruptedly. It is 
true that it is a massive organis- 
ation with an illustrious history 
and a tried and accepted national 
leadership. But fifteen years in 
power, with the problems that it 
had and has to face, must of ne- 
cessity affect its popularity. The 
opposition in India has an advant- 
age. It does not consider it its 
responsibility to unite and so 
remains fragmentary. It can 
- consequently afford to function ne- 
gatively and sometimes even ir- 
responsibly. The election campaign 
on behalf of the Congress has to 
be maintained, in its own interest, 
at a certain level, for the people 
are sensitive to departures from 
past practice. 


Press and purse have also play- 
ed their part in the election. An 
average Congress worker 
eighty-five per cent of Congress 
nominees come from the lower 


middle class) is at a disadvantage. 


(апа. 
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when he is facing a rich opponent 
or a prince or an ex-ruler just as 
much as an average worker of any 
other party. Religion can be 
heavily exploited against the 
Congress, next only to the Com- 
munists, not because of the former’s 
antecedents but because of its atti- 
tude towards the minorities. That 
despite these handicaps the shrink- 
age in the Congress vote does not 
exceed two per cent at the Centre 
and three to four per cent in the 
States is a measure of its continued 
influence with the people. 


The Congress has secured 353 
out of 494 seats in the Lok Sabha 
and 1.905 out of 3,121 seats in the 
State assemblies. Its voting strength 
in the Lok Sabha is 5,15.12,225 
out of 11,44,15,848 votes polled as 
against 5,75,79,593 out of 12,05,13,915 
votes polled in 1957. Against this 
background, this is no mean 
achievement when compared with 
the results achieved by other parties 
who functioned: under no? such 
handicaps. The Communist Party, 
the main opposition, could muster 
11,399,268 votes; the Swatantra 
8,742,557 votes, and the Jana Sangh 
7,363,722 votes. The relative weak- 
ness of these groups will be fur- 
ther seen from the fact that 
the Independents could secure 
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`. verdict, -corisidering these aspects , 


- position it, is "relatively small; 
` leadership is still effective and re-' 
cognised,.. and its policies and přo- . 


. States, 


2. 


te n E 


27, 568 079 votes; 
have no representatives in two 


' States and the Jana Sangh in nine 
` States. After 15 years, there is not 


‚ one opposition group that can ‚ claim 
` à national status. - ; "D 


An interpretation of the жере 5 


the Communists 


„the .Swatantras ‘in «five: 


- P "D 


. Prades and Orissa. Social condi- 


tións. also differ vitally: Fisheries 
may be a normal feature in Bengal, 


‘ Assam and Bihar and in the South. 
But in, Gujarat and: Rajasthan a .tor. The rural population, surplus | 


of thé results, will lead one easily - 


to the conclüsion that while there- 


15 some shrinkage in the Congress 


grammes. still continue to enjoy 


еһе support of the people. е , 


‘all examination: 


Sy “ 


State-wise NEN n 


The intei) ‘however, will ioe: 


be complete if we stop at an over- 
State-wise,. the 
analysis will show that' in ' Maha- 
rashtra and. Orissa .the Congress 
hhs certainly improved its position. 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan 


' апа Madhya Pradesh have suffer- 


ed a definite setback not only in 
the matter of seats but.in the mat--~ 


ter of votes, while other .States ` 
"have been. able to. maintain ‘their. 


` position. КИ . x 


Uttar Pradesh hag: gone "down 
‘from 46.29. per cent in ‘the 1957 


election to 35.03-per cent in' 1962 


. in е · Lok Sabha and 4244 per. 


а 


bly, elections, . 


cent in 1957.to 36.12 per cent in 
1962 


cent in the Lok Sabha and 47. 51 per 
cent to 43.80 per cent in the Assem- 


- from 58.60 .per cent to 37.57 per 


D 


-.country with varying 


‘per cent in the Lok.Sabha 


cent'in thé Lok.Sabha and 45.2 
per cent to 39.99 per cent in the 
Assembly. And, finally,. Madhya 
Pradesh from 52.10 per cent to 39.61 
and 


.in the Assembly elections. А 
Similarly, Punjab has gone down ` 
from ~ 51.25 per cent to 41.34 рег: 


So ‘also Rajasthan 


its . 


“hope 


-the sense- that they only 


. Minister who deals with it cannot 
: to win the election. Cow’ 


slaughter may be tolerated i in cities, 
but would spell ruin to a party in 
power in other places. The politics 
of ‘Surat and Broach in Gujarat 
are dependent on cotton prices: and 
those of Saurashtra on prices 'of 
groundnut to a considerable extent. 

These are not local problems in 
affect. 
local elections. Because of national 
planning everything, is, affected 


* either directly or indirectly by.the 


' economic policies of the ‘Central 


and the State, governments. ' 
Again, there are terísions inevi-. 


table in a growing economy. "Uttar. 


Pradesh may have' a grouse: that 


_the largest State in India which 


has contributed so’ much to the. 
leadership of the nation is for that _ 
very reason suffering. Its industrial. 


‘production and per capita income 


~ аге in inverse proportion to its. 
political importance... The tribals 


сіп Madhya’ Pradesh voted аз а 


49.84 per cent to .38.55 per cent. in: 


the Assembly elections. ` Q^ 


What is the reason, one may ask, 
for this? It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we understand the 
solid fact that India ' 


Ex-rulers, may be . no.factor 


West Bengal and Assam, but they 


' are a factor-to be reckoned with 
. іп "Rajasthan, Gujarat, 


Madhya , 


woe ^ . ` Ы 
^ а . > M 
б Rd С 
aw А a * 


i$ a. vast. . 
conditions. ` 
їп, 
*, South India or Maharashtra оғ 7. 


іп India. They are: administration, . 


/ 


/ 


body for the Congress in 1957 -but 


- Stayed away partially ‘this. time 


because they felt neglected: Pun-. 
jab, too, is the: chess-board of 


-. power politics. If Chandigarh sets‘ 
..a pattern for future civil construc- , 


tion in India, Punjab sets a politi- 
cal pattern of what India will be. 
like-when ір is economically happy. 


Other Problems 


There are four other problems. · 


They apply in common to all places 


prices, employment and rudiment- 
ary amenities. Delays and vexation 
eaused in the matter of recovery, 


; of taxation; both local as, well as 


State.'and Central, and limitless 
laws, rules and forms are ‘operating, 
as ‘a constant irritant" to , our 
people. The remedy lies in edu-, 
cating the people and the govern- 
ment servants in their , respective 
rights and duties. 


Prices constitute ster factor. 
An uniform rise in prices ' hurts 
the’ fixed income groups. Their 
emoluments may have f gone up but 
“so also their commitments. This 
cuts down'their real incomes ‘and 


produces an economic' 


"The Goal 


. üse their creative faculties. 


affecting not only their efficiency _ 


imbalance ` 


but also their -реасе of ‘mind. : 


Then there is the employment-fac- « 


to the needs of village. economy, 
is certainly in difficult, straits for 
a few weeks in a yeàr in parts-of = 
the. country. And finally, there is 
lack of rudimentary-amenities like" 
drinking water in the countryside. 


‘But the "most important factor , 
which must cause 


‘ 


concern .to ‘ 


everyone ‘who ‘loves. democracy ` is · 


the type af campaigning indulged 


in? It was, to say the. least, oppor- ” P 


tunistic in the: extreme. Whatever. 
became handy for: vote-catching ' 
was used—the chief items in: the 


» 


armoury’ of, utilitarian ‘politics ' `` 


being casteism ‘and the religious. 
sentiments of.the people. 


“ 


Elections are a means to an erid. 
Thé end'is human happiness. Our * 
educational curriculum is insuff- ` 
cient. Despite cent-per-cent . liter- 
acy, Germany discarded démocracy 
twice and it is melting away in 


cation in the three Rs, arid ‘in; , 


technical -and ' Scientific subjects, 
will, .not provide an adeqüste 


. foundation or basis for an indes- (8 


tructible faith in man'as man. A 
human being | is 
from an economic machine or a 


to provide a-basis to the ‘super-, ' 


distinguishable * i 


structure of material education if 


we want to be a human family, in 


the . first instance. before we be- ; 


come a happy family, 


` The” leeway between a rational 
human being and a ‘materially 
prosperous human, being is "the 
leeway between an ant and a 
human being. Ants- have their ad- 
‘ministration, ‘treasures апі wars. 
We must evolve a system of | edu- 
cation | that would enable ' our, 
people to sublimate their primary . 


‘instincts of hunger, sex, fear and, 


greed; that would enable them to 
widen their social horizons and to 
for 
constructive purposes. “Тһе animal 
in man, man's: individualism and 
his ` déstructive ‘propensities, сап 


p 


, France before our very eyes. Edu- > · 


4 ` 
ed 


power: oriented maniac. We need: | 


^ 
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only be fought through, education. ' 


* 
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THE political “rate of change їп. 


India.appears to- approximate close- : 
` Ју to the tardy pace of growth of 
our national.income! In five years, 
in both economic and political de- 
velopment, we до not’ seem {о be 
able to progress faster than a four 
to five per cent,increase annually. 


From 1957 to 1962, change has been ; 


. registered in the, political map. 
," Significant change . also, but not a 


" . striking .change. 


The Conéress ‘vote has declined, 
‘remained’ 
roughly the same taking the coun- 


“in .some ` States sbut ' 
‘try as a whole. The Communist 
Party has retained, its position as 
` the.second party of the nation and 


the main opposition. The PSP has 


Б declined—a steady, sliding down 


^ since 1952. The Right has crystal- 
lised and articulated itself—a pro- 


cess of absorption and consolidation 


rather. than swift: expansion. 


«What emerges, is a certain stale- - 
mate, а; certain re-establishment of 
a previous equilibrium, with some 
new elements on either side of the . 
balance, To break the stalemate 
becomes the task of,the day and 


^. both the: contending forces will 


"heave,their utmost to. achieve their 


, type of- take off. -This impression 


becomes sharper if we ask our- 
‘selves the customary question: Who 
has won in the.election,^ which 


tyh 4 icular- · i : 
party has reason to feel particular=, / A further ‘dangerous fact is the 


ly happy.at the electorate's vef- 
dict? No party can give an un- 


ambiguous answer to this question. . 


-It had been pointed out many а. 
* time that the, 1962 elections were 
i essentially a battle of policies, since- 


i everybody assumed that the. Cong-: 


ress’ would be returned to ‘power 


at ae Centre" and їп, practically 


^ 
t è a 
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. all the States: The results do‘ m 
indicate a decisive victor in "this. 
battle оѓ policies. Theréfore, the 
‘ battle goes forward sharper. in "the 
, post- -election period... А: 


Tt will be a 'carry-forward of the- 
chief new factor of the.1962 elec: 
tion results—the polarisation of ' 
, the opposition. The Congress faces 

this time in Parliàment.and.in the: 

State assemblies: a bifurcated and 
A ` contradictory opposition. This will, . 
. naturally enough, have a big im- ` 
, pact on the.alignments within the ' 
ruling party. 


E While’ itis true that thé gue 

{га and the Jana: Sangh have not , 
! spectacularly increased: their vot: 

‘ing power—if we také the regroüp- | 
+ ings of the Right into account— ` 
the. Right has madé its: debut this 
time in’ much the same manner: as: 
the Communist” Party did some ten 


the forces of, communalism ‘and 
Right reaction . have 
stronger and more. coherent. 


The абара might lave: fail- - 
ed to secure the position of the 
main oppọsition party in ‘the coun- ' 

. try ‘as a whole but it has won, 
many ‘seats and is thé principal , 
opposition in four States. It has 
‘achieved this success by skilful and 


‘demagogic -use of the · discontent’ 
against Congress policies: as well’ 


~ as through the traditional pull of 
the feudal and reactionary ele- 
шеші 05000,5 we А 


E: The J ana Sangh-has also increas- 
ed its strength and become a major 
opposition group by utilising this `, 
- discontent and by rousing religious, . 
‘communalist and ‘revivalist pas- 
sions. In addition, ‘the communal 
forces‘represented ‘by the Akalis 
in the Punjab and the separatist 
trend: of the D.M.K- in Madras 
‘ have also acquired . new strength. 


* 


Inroads into Congress 


manner in which the Right forces 


ress mass base’ in the very heart- 
land of .India—the. vast  Hindi- 
speaking ` regions of U.P., Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan. The: 
importance’ of this region cannot 
be over-estimated nor. therefore, 
the significance of the Right ad- 


1 party—the 
"years ago. Nobody can deny that · 


emerged - 


_deleterious influence 


‘have made inroads into the Cong- - 


border - dispute. 


` vance there. The combined strength c 


“of all these parties is sufficiently 
, menacing to compel all démocratic 
‘elements to rouse their vigilance 
` and.to unfurl the. banner of united 


struggle. against^all. communal, fis- , 
siparous ‘апа reactionary trends. 


: During the elections there were ' 


; certain constituencies—above all 
‘that of. North Bombay—where the 


combined forces of Indian demo- - 
cracy met the entire range of the ' 
Right. And the Right "was: routed. 
Krishna. Menon’s victory was the 


- most spectacular example ' of the ` 
„ power * of democratic unity to ' 


counter the Right. "Delhi and,Bal-.' 
rampur were other notable in-, 

stances. The hard anti-Right poli- ' 

tical ' campaign in all those’ con- . 
stituencies and the clear- cut stand 

of the major. democratic opposition ` 

Communist. Party— 

alone made these victories possible. - 
This constitutes one of the central . 
experiences of the 1962 election’. 


. Adverse Pressurés 


It has to be noted that senate, 
neously the efforts of thé, Congress 
^as well as.of the rightist parties ' 
to discredit, the Communist Party . 
“ahd dislodge it from the position 
of the "principal opposition group 


‘in Parliament and in the · State 


assemblies of Kerala, Andhra and 
West Bengal have failed. The Com- 
munist Party has not ‘only main; 
tained its position but increased, 


. dts representation in the'Lok Sabha 
__ ‚аз well as in. a- number of State /. 


legislatures. This position the Com- 
‘munist Party has retained in аһ” 
exceptionally difficult- situation. 
Nobody can deny that, since Sep- 
tember 1959 the.’ India-China , 
border dispute has ‘exerted а. most 
‚оп the‘ na- ` 
tional-political life of our country 
and more particularly on. the 


- Communist Party . | + 


It will be 'remenihenid that. the ` 
democratic movement, spear-' 
headed by the Communist’ Party, 
had registered a: most significant 
advance at the time  of,the so- . 
called ' ‘liberation, {гире in 
Kerala:in the middle months of, : 


.1959. The stage seemed set for a, 
- big jump. Then fell the shadow of 


the Chinese ‘intransigence. over the. 
The . democratic 


* ^ 
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movement and: the Communist 


.Party—its unity and its striking 


power—received the severest set- 
back since Independence. It re- 
dounds to the credit of the masses 
and of the Communist Party that 
this setback was prevented from 
developing into a rout. A magnifi- 
cent struggle led to no surrender 
of any position and the consolidat- 
ion of the ground for future ad- 


^ vance. 


Sharp Demarcations 


The polarisation of the opposi- 
tion is strikingly manifested in the 
different regions of their strength. 
In areas where the Communist 
Party and its allies are powerful— 
in West Bengal, Andhra, Kerala 
and Maharashtra—the Right could 
make no headway. And vice versa. 
It is no longer enough for the 
Communist Party to stake its claim 
as the most consistent fighter 
against the anti-people policies,of 
the Congress. It is no longer 
enough for it to concentrate on 
such issues as establish its identity 
before the masses as distinct from 
the Congress. It has equally sharp- 
ly to demarcate itself from and to 
struggle against its rightist rival 
within the forces opposed to the 
Congress. 


It is this understanding which 
is embodied in the key paragraphs 
of the communique of the National 
Council of the Communist Party: 


"While the situation demands 
the most determined efforts to 
prevent the growth of reaction- 
ary and communal forces or 
separatist trends in the various 
parts of the country, the Cong- 
ress is, however, by its policies 
facilitating . their rise and 
growth. 


‘Furthermore, the deterior- 


.unity of all democratic 


strength and acquire new bases 
for their operations. 


"The Council, therefore, came 
to the conclusion that the 
general line of the Sixth 
Vijayawada Congress of our 
Party of striving to build the 
and 
popular forces in the struggle 
against Right Reaction and of 
directing into popular channels 
the discontent of the masses 
against the policies of the Gov- 
ernment which hit the people 
rather than allowing the forces 
of Right Reaction to take ad- 
vantage of this to consolidate 
themselves, should be carried 
forward. 


'In this context, naturally, 
the struggle for mobilising the 
popular forces against the at- 
tempts of Reaction to push the 


‘ policies of the Government in 


a reactionary direction on the 
one hand, and for defending the 
interests of the working people 
and for the adoption of pro- 
gressive policies on the other, 
assumes great urgency. 


‘Having taken into account 
the various aspects of the pre- 
sent situation in the country 
as a whole in general and the 
rise of the communal, react- 
jonary pro-imperialist and dis- 
ruptive forces in particular, it 
becomes all the more neces- 
sary today to devote the ener- 
gies of the Party to unite all 
democratic secular and  pro- 
gressive forces including those 
within the Congress in common 
struggles. 


"Ihe entire situation empha- 
sises the need for vigorous 
efforts for building the Na- 
tional Democratic Front. . 


ation in the living standards of 
the people together with the 
corruption that is rampant in 
the ruling party is giving rise 
to wide-spread discontent 
among, the masses of the 
people. 


‘This popular discontent pro- 
vides a fertile soil for all sorts 
of demagogic and adventurist 
elements that spell ruin to the 
country’s future, to gather new 
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The building of such a National 
Democratic Front is the key to the 
breaking of the stalemate in a 
fashion which will shift India to 
the Left. The decisive defeat of the 
Right and, indeed, the very strug- 
gle to achieve this will not mean 
a return to the status quo or a 
mere holding operation. It will 
represent India’s political take-off 
as a modern, democratic nation. 


MOHIT SEN 


SWATANTRA 


P 
PERHAPS one is yet too near the 
election campaign that has just 
ended to be able to see it in a 
correct perspective. All that can 
be essayed at this stage is a ten- 
tative appraisal. 


The Swatantra Party candidates 
both in Parliament and the State 


‘assemblies stood -for election on 
election . 


the basis of the party’s 
Manifesto (See Seminar 29, Janu- 
ary, 1962) which set out its own 
positive philosophy and way of life 
and its criticism of the policies of 


those in office at present. The 
principles of the party and the 
issues it desired to raise were 


sought to be brought to the notice 
of the electorate by means of leaf- 
lets, postezs, film slides, a series of 
five press advertisements and a 
comic strip book. The propaganda 
material put out by the party was 
throughout on a high ideological 
level. 


Around 170 Swatantra Party 
candidates stood for election to the 
Lok Sabha and just -over 1,000 for 
the various State assemblies. 

Taking the rough with the 
smooth, the Swatantra Party has 
every reason for satisfaction at the 
results of the election when view- 
ed against the background of its 
two and a half year existence. 


'Ihe results of the elections to 
State assemblies released by the 
Election Commission show that the 
Swatantra Party has emerged as 
the second biggest party іп the 
country, though naturally trailing 
a long wey behind the Congress 
Party. These figures show that the 
Swatantra Party has carried 167 
seats in the various State assemb- 
lies as against 153 by the Commu- 
nist Party. 149 by the P.S.P. and 
115 by the Jana Sangh. To this 
total must be added the 36 seats 
already held by the Swatantra 
Party in Orissa as a result of the 
Ganatantre Parishad's merger in 
that State with the Swatantra 
Party. 


The Swatantra Party has now 
become the official opposition in 
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four ‘States, namely, Gujarat, Raj- 
asthan, Bihar and Orissa. 


In so far as elections to the Lok 
Sabha are concerned, the Swatant- 
ra Party has polled around 8 mil- 
lion votes. Its share of the votes 
in several States is quite signifi- 
cant. The party thus obtained 26.54 
per cent of the votes polled in 
Gujarat, 18.52 per cent in Bihar, 


` 1742 per cent in Orissa, and 17.2 . 
per cent in Rajasthan. In the case 


of these Statés; “the -proportion of 
votes polled by- he Swatantra was 





around half of that “polled by the 


Congress Party. 


The Swatantra Party in the Lok 
Sabha numbers, at the time of 
writing, 27 members, as compared 
with the Communist Party which 
numbers 29. If even now a large 


* number of Independent candidates 


who have secured election to the 
Lok Sabha were to make up their 
minds to plump for the Swatantra 
Party, it could still emerge as the 
main opposition party and thus 
provide this missing component in 
the Union Parliament. 


' Minority Government 


The significance of the Swatantra 
Party's achievement can be judged 
only when it is mentioned at this 
point that the strength of the 
Congress Party in Parliament has 
dropped to 353 out of 500, while 
the popular vote of the Congress 
Party has shrunk to 45.24 per cent. 
Nehru's new administration will 
thus be a minority government. 


‚ бо too in the States, the Congress 


Party has secured a majority of 
votes only in four States. These 
figures indicate the extent of pro- 
gress stil to be made by the 
Swatantra Party before it could 
hope to secure power at the Centre 
and in the States. 


Perhaps a little self-criticism and 
an attempt to draw appropriate 
conclusions from the, recent elec- 


` -tions would be worth while. The 


most outstanding of the lessons to 
be learnt by the Swatantra Party 
is that, while ideas.do count, it is 
organisation that counts a great 
deal more, particularly in a large 
country like ours and with am 
electorate which, in large measure. 
has yet to acquire literacy and 


political experience. If the wide- 
spread public acceptance of the 
Swatantra Party’s policies which 
the campaign revealed and Ње 
general feeling of revulsion against 
the ruling party have not found 
adequate reflection in the results 
of the election, it is because the 
Congress machine with its over- 
whelming resources in men and 
money. was too strong. 


The moral is simple—the Swa- 
tantra Party has to build its own 
structure on a sound and broader 
social basis. Since in a controlled 
economy it can never hope to com- 
pete with the ruling party in ob- 


. taining financial support from those 


in business or otherwise with the 
necessary means, it will have to 
*work hard and make up for this 
by relying on the middle classes 
and the small peasant for the ma- 
terial resources with which to build 
its organisation. 


Perhaps the second moral to be 
drawn is the need to deploy one's 
limited resources of men and 
money to the maximum effect. The 
fact that the Communist Party 
won a slightly larger number of 
seats in Parliament than the Swa- 
tantra Party though it had put up 
137 candidates as against the 
Swatantra Party's 170 might be 
worth pondering. Over-enthusiasm 
is a fault, however, for which an 
infant party might well be for- 
given. 


Nomination Procedures ( 


We have also to learn from the 
sound practice of democratic part- 
ies in other parts of the world of 
adopting their candidates well in 
advance of the elections. In Bri- 
tain, the Labour Party, the Liberal 
Party and the Conservative Party 
adopt prospective candidates right 
through the life of an existing 
Parliament, with the result that 
the person so nominated is given 
a chance to nurse his constituency 
and show progress. ^ 


In the recent elections, the 
Swatantra Party emulated the bad 
example set by the Congress Party 
of adopting a whole list of candi- 
dates a few weeks or days before 
nomination day. There was com- 
petition between the parties in the 
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clever game of seeing the other 
fellow's list and then choosing 
one’s own candidates. Since the 
Swatantra Party believes in incen- 
tives as part of its economic think- 
ing, it would do well from now 
on to select its standard-bearers 
in good time and give them ample 
opportunity and incentive to show: 
results. 


At the Centre and in all States 
except four, the country will now 
have minority governments with 
deceptive majorities. For this 
punishment which the people will 
have to suffer, both the electorate 
and the opposition parties are to 
blame: Needless inter-oppositional 
contests between democratic op- 
position parties which could and 
should have been avoided enabled 
the Congress candidates to get 
elected in numerous cases with a 
split vote. 


Electoral Reform 


There are two solutions for this. 
The first is a reform of the electo- 
ral law by which some system of 
proportional representation, or a 
system of second ballot making a 
clear majority necessary, might be 
established. Until this is done, 
however, the only way out is for 
electoral adjustments or under- 
standings to be reached between 
opposition parties loyal to the Con- 
stitution and the free way of life. 
For failure to achieve this, the 
Swatantra Party at least cannot be 
blamed; it was the only opposition 
party which sought vainly to bring 
about such an adjustment or under- 
standing with all other opposition 
parties except the Communist 
Party. These efforts should con- 
tinue. 


In its first appearance at the 
polls, the Swatantra Party has suc- 
cessfully made its take-off. Can 
it offer to the country, at the next 
opportunity in 1967, an alternative 
government? The answer to that 
will depend on the progress made 
in the next five years which, in 
turn, will depend on whether, as 
C. Rajagopalachari has rightly 
asked, ^we have patience and grit 
enough to see this great task to its 
conclusion’. | 


M.R. MASANI 
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THE general election in India 
attracted -considerable attention 
from the students of Indian politics 
'in the country and abroad. This 


was quite natural because for the , 


: first time real issues of fundament- 
,'al importance "were joined and the 
reaction of the- public \ was eagerly 
awaited. This reaction was not to 
“be assessed in terms of the defeat 


or, success of the Congress Gov- . 


‘ernment at the Centre or in the 
States. Even, before the .elections 


took place it was obvious that the . 


Congress would: be returned  to' 


. power at the Centre and .at -least : 


"іп the majority of States. What 


"was sought to be ascertained was | 


the ‘reaction of the public to the 


' vast social and economic changes . 


which the Congress had proposed 
and the, assessment of the people 
regarding the success or otherwise 
At the ruling party in translating 
its professions into practice. H 


, There are reasons to believe that 
the Congress leaders were anxious 
to’: know in which direction the 
mind of the public was moving. 
They had realised that the. policy 


. of trial and error and of pragmatic 


. approach to social and political 
. issues: had reached a dead end апа: 


a.definite change, іп terms of ideò- ., 


logical postulates had become im- 
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-be‘ attempted in terms 


x 
`, 
a 


' perative. The analysis of,the results 


of the elections has therefore to 


trends in the’ political thought in 
the country. Й : жа 


Unfortunately, there, are a 'num-- 
‘ber of difficulties. іп objectively 


analysing. these results: Complex 
motivations: were at work, issues 


were ill-defined, attempts at posing . 


the problems in terms of principles 
and programmes were few and 
thé debate was-often conducted.at 
cross purposes. Correlations in 
statistical data are hard to, deter- 
mine and the emerging pattern is 
blurred and -indistinct. ‘Traditional 


_ loyalties, the ' power of the purse, 


frequent breaches of the code of 
conduct among various political 
. parties designed to protect the 
electorate from misrepresentation. 
unfair inducements and unjustified 


accusations, inequality of resources 


at the disposal of various political 
parties and the misuse of power 


and position—are some of the fact- 
„ors which distorted the pattern о 


voting. The conclusion is, as. 
Prakash Narain.has recently. point- 


- ed out, that the election results are 


becoming less and less .represent- 


“ative of the thoughts and aspira- ' 
tions of the people. 


Despite these disturbing factors - 


it is possible to discover some 


.general trends in our political life 


which shed interesting light оп 
the. ‘problems we face . and the 
direction in which political think- 
ing is likely to move unless serious 
attempts ` аге made to fight un- 
desirable tendencies. 


me of Extremes 


One ` of the most important 
trends, on, which many have al: 
ready commented, is the: success 


achieved by the, párties with ex-' 


treme positions on the.right or on 


'the left. The Swatantra Party se- 


cured a strength of 166 members 
in the State assemblies as against 
153 of the Communist Party,. 149 
of the PSP and 115 of the Jana 


Sangh. This shows that the Swa- 
. tantra: Party and Jana 


Which. opposed modérn planning. 


. and, reforms: and the system: of 


regulations evolved to control the 
Tp nd so'as to make planning 
а ‘success, command in the’ Деріз- 


LS 
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of - these 


Sangh, : 


. effort might help then in impróy- 


D 
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lative espe seats equal to’ the. . 
combined -strength of the Commu- 


“nists and the PSP which supported |‘ ~ 


NES 


planning, regulation and control: of 
the: economy. и 


s 5 


"Among .opposition parties there ч 
is thus а polarisation towards . ` 


` planning and against planning: al- 


most in equal numbers. Thé seats, . -* 


lost by, the Congress, and the’ PSP 


together almost total the’ seats "^ - 
captured by, the Swatantra Party. ^ ^ . 
It would therefore. be legitimate to’ .. ` 
infer thst theré is, ‘considerable í 
dissatisfaction among the people’ 
regarding the way in. which’ the: . 
economy is controlled and regulat- 
ed'today. There is an increàsing. ; 
tendency to mové away from the ` : 
parties advocating planning and К: 
regulation’ with a mixed economy .. | 
and democratic set up as the bases ELS 
on which the planning super struc- ч 
ture ‘is sought to bé raised. . 


At the Centre, the combined | 
strength of the Swatantra and the ' 


. Jana Sangh is 32 as against ‘the: ^ 
- Comimunist strength of 35. 
„shows that on matters. of principles 


This  .;' 


the parties with' extreme positions. (Sd 
are evenly matched and “һауе im- . ` 
proved their. positions over^ the 

last: election’ returns. . Тһе right. ` 


` position parties lost 24 ‘seats and 


the PSP 8. Even in’ the case of 
Vidhan Sabhas, in.terms of | the : 
percentage of votes polled, the 
Congress has lost. strength in all | 
the States except.in Maharashtra . 
and the PSP. in all the States. The, . 
Communists "һауе ‘improved their : 
position in all the States except ': 
Maharashtra’ and Gujarat: where 7 
their voting іп the last elections... > 


-was.on considerations other than ` 


the principles of the CPI. Simi- ``, 
larly, the Jana Sangh has improv-. ` 
ed -its position in all, the States 
except West Bengal. and, Gujarat, 

while the Swatantra Party ' has `’ 
made good in Bihar, Rajasthan and 
Gujarat. What is more important . 


‘is ‘that many of the seats lost’ by.. 
- thése parties were lost by only a, 


D 


small margin. A more. determined 
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ing -their position further in the 
next, elections. 


-Y 


Economic Issues ot fee 2 aoe 
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Aniongst the many issues involv- » 
ed, economic problems‘ were to.the: 


б, 
- c 





` election of Assembly. 


- elections to the Assembly 


* traditional votes 
һе” Congress, to its superior elec- 


forefront in. the ‘minds of the 
people and it would be legitimate 


` to interpret: the voting in terms: 
of these issues. There is a comfort- . 


able margin still between the seats 
commanded. by the middle-of-the- 
road parties and those by the part- 
ies‘ with extreme positions. But 
the erosion is significant and must 
caüse concern to all those who аге 
interested in democratic and so- 
cialist values. 


Another trend ЕТЕКТЕ is the 
strong pull of local issues in the 
candidates, 
and the greater relevance of other 


-issties in the election of the Lok 


Sabha members. This has resulted 


. jn a great disparity in the votes 


polled by the major parties in the 
seats 
and to the Lok Sabha. All the 
major parties have polled fewer 
votes in the election to the Assem- 
bly than to the Lok Sabha. 
most glaring disparity is in the 
case of the Jana Sangh which has 
polled only half the number 


what it secured in the elections 
for the Lok Sabha. This gives some 
indication of the part played by 
extraneous factors in determining 
the voting pattern in Шегі 
contests. 


If the vòting had been strictly 


. on the basis of principles and pro- 
' grammes of the various : 


such wide: disparities would not 
have occurred. It is also worth 
noting that the margin in the case 
of Congress is much smaller. This 
may be due to the hard core of 
commanded by 


tion machine and the resources at 


-its command. 


| “Votes-Seats Disparity , 


The third interesting trend is 


' that there is no relation between 


the'votes  polled and the seats 
gained, by the different parties. 
M. R. Masani, in his report to the 


- . Swatantra Party Candidates’ Con- 


vention in Bombay recently, stated 


that in all but four. States in India, 
‘and > 
3 minority government, 
` thereby that the votes polled by: 
` the Congress Party in all but four , 


we -have a 
meaning 


at the Centre 


The | 


of: 
* votes in the Assembly contests of 


parties ет of second ballot 


States and in the elections to the ^ 


Lok Sabha are less than 50 per 
cent. It would be a matter of 
opinion whether the seats won or 
the votes cast should be the cri- 


terion in judging support ‘to a` 


government. - 


: It i8 obvious that if popular 
support is to be judged, the votes 
polled would be a valid consider- 
ation. Though even here the num- 
ber-of seats contested would distort 


the pattern at least up to.a point. 


If, however, the stability of a gov- 


. ernment is the entity to be measur- 


ed, then seats won .áre more 


important than the votes secured. 


Could the majority of seats’ secur- 
ed through a minority of votes be 
considered a mandate of the peo- 
ple is an issue on which more than 
one opinion is permissible. 


Congress? Advantage : 


The reactions of the major op- 


‘position political parties give some 


indication of the growing anxiety 
over multiangular contests which 
are advantageous to the Congress, 
it being the best organised and the 
most widespread party in the 
country. Various interesting sug- 
gestions have been made by the 
various opposition parties to re- 
medy the situation.  Masani's 


.solütion is a reform of the electoral 


law by which some system of pro- 
portional representation or a sys- 
making a 
clear majority necessary for re- 
turning a candidate. Until some 
such reform, according to him the 


only way out is through electoral 


adjustments ог understandings 
between opposition parties, loyal 
to the Constitution and a free way 
of life. 


The C.P.I's National Council has 
given a call for a national demo- 


. 
v 


sita parties with clear cut 
: ideologies, almost evenly matched 
in ‘terms of resources. 


Tomorrow’s Need 


Such a development is necessary 
to usher іп an era of genuine party 
politics in our country.’ It would 


‘end the situation in which “per- 


sonality and local influence count 


‘for considerably more than politi- 


cal allegiance. It would give real- 
ity and impart clarity to political 
debate. The vast social and econo- 


mic changes now in progress would 


naturally disturb the way of life 
of the millions. Some stand defi- 
nitely to lose by these develop- 
ments and would try to resist 
them. At the other extreme there ' 
would be forces acting in the direc- 
tion of the forcible transformation 
of social ‘and economic relation- 


‘ships and turning the State into 


cratic front to unite all democratic, - 


secular and progressive forces, in- - 


cluding those within the Congress 
in a common strugglé. . The Na- 
tional Executive of the PSP has 
stressed ‘the need of unity’ and 
even merger with the democratic 


. socialist forces in the country.’ Jai: 


Prakash Narain had advised the 
PSP to merge with the Congress. 


These various suggestions under- 
line the anxiety on all sides to 
build-up.in the country 


"и 
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an instrument of a well defined 
economic interest and of the party 
which claims to speak in the name 
of this class. 


In between there would be forces 
wedded to the ideals of social 
justice, equality of opportunity and 
of reward, and the dignity of man, 
wishing to’ move as fast as possi- 
ble without unsettling the social 
fabric to the extent where the 
situation ‘might get out of control 
and the consequences would be in 
the lap of the gods. If as a result 
of a political churning, these forces ' 
could be separated into well-de- 
fined political parties and if parties 
with extreme positions were isolat- 
ed, a genuine political debate 


‘within the frame work of demo- 


cratic socialism and confined to 
the strategy and tempo of social 
and economic changes would be- 
come possible. Such a debate would 
help in the exploration of new 
ideas and new methods designed 
to achieve the common objective. 


If the recent elections could help, | 


-in.the acceleration of these forces 


strong ` 


of political. crystallisation it would 
serve a useful purpose in the 
maturing ,of our.democracy and 
in the strengthening of our deter- 
mination to march ahead with all 
possible speed to the realisation of. 
the objectives of democratic so- 
cialism. 


ROHIT' DAVE: 
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JANA SANGH 


THE Bharatiya Jana Sangh en- 
tered the third general election 
with calculated confidence regard- 
ing its improved organisational 
strength and the enhanced popular 
support for its policies and pro- 
gramme. It was equally conscious 
of its handicaps particularly in re- 
gard to resources and the press. It 
never expected any financial assist- 
ance from the big industrial and 
commercial houses. But it banked 
on the support of the lower middle 
class and the small trader to meet 
the minimum local election ex- 
penses. 


While deciding: its strategy, the 
Jana Sangh leadership did not 
take into consideration the ques- 
tion of financial support to its 
candidates. Tt considered that grow- 
ing popular support for it would 
make up for the lack of resources 
and effective publicity media. It 
was particularly keen about ex- 
tending its work to hitherto un- 
touched parts of the country ‘by 
putting up a good number of candi- 
dates in such areas. In the northern 
States of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Delhi, Rajasthan, Punjab 
and Jammu and Kashmir where it 
hoped to emerge as the main oppo- 
sition to the ruling Congress Party, 
its strategy was to. put up the 
maximum number of candidates 
for both the Vidhan Sabha and the 
Lok Sabha. 


As regards alliances with other 
parties, the Jana Sangh policy was 
to fight the election primarily on 
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the strength of its own policies, 
programme and organisation. It, 
therefore, ruled out alliances with 
other parties. But it permitted its 
provincial units to make electoral 
adjustments with opposition part- 
ies and groups excepting the Com- 
munist Party, the Muslim League, 
the D.M.K. and the Akali Dal. It 
specifically named these parties 
because of its policy of giving no 
quarter whatsoever to anti-nation- 
al and disruptive forces. 


In actual practice there were few 
electoral adjustments. Despite keen 
desire on the part of the local 
leadership of both the Jana Sangh 
and the Swatantra Party for State- 
wide electoral adjustments in Ra- 
jasthan which, as results proved, 
would have been advantageous for 
both, no adjustments could be 
made even there, because there was 
no one leader of the Swatantra 
‘Party who could deliver the goods. 


The Four Planks 


Top priority to defence and a firm 
policy towards China and Pakistan; 
preservation and strengthening of 
national unity by the strengthening 
of Indian nationalism based on 
emotional attachment and loyalty 
to India and her age-old culture; 
separation of politics from religion 
and no truck with disruptive forc- 
es; re-orientation of economic and 
monetary policies so as to eradicate 
unemployment and to stabilise 
prices; and the overhaul of the 
educational system so as to give 
moral and national content to edu- 
cation and its diversification to suit 
the changing economic and social 
conditions of the country were the 
four main planks of the Jana Sangh 
platform for the election. Various 
local issues were also raised in dif- 
ferent States. But by and large 
Jana Sangh speakers mainly dilat- 
ed on the major national issues in 
their election speeches. 


In the matter of selecting its 
candidates, the Jana Sangh tried to 
advance those with a record of ser- 
vice to the party and to society at 
large, educated representatives 
with a reputation for personal in- 
tegrity. Though it would not be 
absolutely correct to say that caste 
consideration did not weigh with 
the Jana Sangh at all, we can claim 


that our record in this regard was 
better than of any other party. 
Our candidates came from all 
castes and communities including 
Muslims, Jains, Sikhs, Arya Samaj- 
ists, Scheduled Castes, Вапуавіев 
and Christians. 


In all the Jana Sangh put up 
1,137 candidates for the various 
Vidhan Sabhas, including that of 
Jammu and Kashmir where it func- 
tions under the name of Praja 
Parishad, and 198 for the Lok 
Sabha. Of these 119 (Uttar Pra- 
desh: 49, Madhya Pradesh: 41, Ra- 
jasthan: 15, Punjab: 8, in Bihar: 3, 
in Jammu and Kashmir: 3) 
were elected to Vidhan Sabhas 


and 14 (U.P. 7, Rajasthan 1, Madhya . 


Pradesh 3, and Punjab 3) were 
elected to the Lok Sabha. In Uttar 
Pradesh'and Madhya Pradesh it 
has emerged as the official opposi- 
tion to the ruling Congress Party. 
There has been nearly a three fold 
increase in its representation in the 
Vidhan Sabhas and Lok Sabha over 
what it had in the 1957 elections. 
The only State in which it had some 
representation in 1957 but drew a 
blank in 1962 is Maharashtra. The 
Jana Sangh also drew blanks in 
Assam, West Bengal, Andhra, 
Gujarat, Mysore, Kerala, and Mad- 
ras. In some of these States the 
Jana Sangh contested the election 
for the first time. The only State 
in which it did not contest any 
seat at all was Orissa. From the 
point of view of votes polled, the 
Jana Sangh record has not been 
as spectacular. But if the fact that 
in the 1952 and 1957 elections 
double votes were counted in res- 
pect of double member constituen- 
cies (which were bifurcated into 
single member constituencies for 
the 1962 election) is taken into 
account the increase in Jana Sangh 
votes works out to over 16,00,000 
above the 1957 figures. 


Vote Distribution 


As regards the distribution of 
this vote, the situation is still more 
gratifying for the Jana Sangh. For 
the first time it has got a sizeable 
voté in Andhra and Mysore and 
has made a good showing in Ke- 
rala and Madras as well A still 
more promising feature is that a 
large majority of Jana Sangh votes" 
and seats have come from rural 
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areas. In the cities, it has generally 
polled more votes of the educated 
sections. Thus Jana Sangh influ- 
ence has increased more in the 
peasantry and the intelligentsia 
which is a very good augury for 
its future. 


Despite Congress and Communist 
propaganda about the Jana Sangh 
being communal and anti-Muslim, 
it has been able to get considerable 
Muslim support. A Muslim has 
been returned on its ticket to the 
Rajasthah Vidhan Sabha with a 
thumping majority from a pre- 
dominantly non-Muslim constitu- 
ency and a Sikh has been returned 
on its ticket to the Uttar Pradesh 
Vidhan Sabha with a majority of 
6,000 votes in spite of vehement 
Congress propaganda about the 
Jana Sangh being anti-Sikh. The 
results have proved that Congress 
propaganda about the Jana Sangh 


being communal is becoming in- : 


creasingly ineffective and its true 
national character is being steadily 
appreciated by all sections of 
Indian society. 


Beneath Expectations 


Still, the results have not been 
up to the expectation of the Jana 
Sangh. In Delhi, where the Jana 
Sangh vote has risen from 19 per 
cent in 1957 to 33 per cent as against 
the Congress percentage remaining 
the same, it has lost the only seat 
it had won for the Lok Sabha from 
New Delhi in a by-election held 
ten months earlier and its strength 
in the Delhi Corporation has been 
reduced to 8 from 31. In Punjab, 
where it expected to come out as 
the main opposition party, it has 
won only eight seats as against 6 
held by it previously and-its vote 
has shown no marked increase. 
But by virtue of the fact that it 
has won three seats for the Lok 
Sabha, all from the rural areas of 
Haryana, the Jana Sangh is now 
the only opposition party in the 
Punjab which commands the sup- 
port of both the rural and urban 
population in equal measure. 


There are many causes for this 
gap between expectation and 


achievements. First in importance . 


is the absence of resources. Being 
hopelessly short of funds, the Jana 
Sangh leadership under-estimated 
the influence of money in the elec- 


tions. In actual practice, the part 
played by money in the elections 
of 1962 has been much more deci- 
sive and effective than in the ear- 
lier two general elections. The 
experience gained in the use of the 
'Amogha Astra’ in midterm elec- 
tions in Orissa was well utilised by 
thé Congress Party in the 1962 
elections all over thé country, 
particularly in prestige constitu- 
encies like North Bombay and New 
Delhi Generally speaking, big 
money and the personal influence 
of the candidates, particularly of 
those belonging to the ruling party 
or princely families, has been more 
decisive than any other facie in 
these elections. Я 


‘Secondly, the use of government 
power and machinery in favour of 
the ruling party on a massive scale 
particularly against the Jana Sangh 
had a telling effect on the election 
results. This misuse of power took 
different forms in different States. 
In Jammu and Kashmir, the ruling 
party got the ballot papers issued 
to its workers beforehand with the 
result that even in far off hilly and 
snow-bound polling stations 90 to 
100 per cent polling was shown, 
of course all in favour of the ruling 
party. In Punjab and elsewhere, 
the counting of votes was mani- 
pulated to convert the defeat of 
ruling party candidates into vic- 
tory. Tactics like the issue of 
quotas, permits and also intimi- 
dation to influence voters were re- 
sorted to on an extensive scale. 


Communal "Prossuros 


Thirdly, a systematic appeal was 
made by the ruling party to the 
caste and communal sentiments of 


the voters. It systematically roused, 
in the minds of Muslim, 


fear 
Christian and Sikh voters about a 
Jana Sangh victory to get their 
votes for itself. If any party was 
really guilty of systematically rous- 
ing casteism and communalism and 
exploiting it for party ends, it was 
the Congress, and the worst suf- 
ferer was the Jana Sangh. An 
analysis of voting would conclu- 
sively prove that the communal 
vote has been the mainstay of 
Congress power. 


Fourthly, the prospects of the 
Jana Sangh emerging as the second 


biggest party scared all other 
parties which, whatever their dif- 
ferences, combined together to 
malign and defeat the Jana Sangh 
candidates. The C.P.I. went to the 
extent of giving its full support to 
the Congress candidates wherever 
a Jana Sangh candidate appeared 
to be very strong. Even some lead- 
ers of the Arya Samaj put their 
weight on the side of the ruling 
party. It thus became a fight of the 
Jana Sangh against the rest. Some 
newspapers, like the daily Pratap 
of Delhi, which had hitherto been 
supporting the Jana Sangh, were 
also persuaded to take an anti- 
Jana Sangh line. 


Other Disadvantages 


The illiteracy, poverty and lack 
of political education among a very 
large section of the Scheduled 
Castes and the labour vote were 
also exploited by the ruling party 
to the disadvantage of the Jana 
Sangh. In fact, this vote played 
the decisive role in a large number 
of constituencies. 


In spite of all these adverse fact- 
ors, the over all progress of the 
Jana Sangh compares very favour- 
ably with the progress of other 


‘opposition parties. While the C.P.I. 


has been almost marking time both 
in respect of seats won and votes 
polled during the last three general 
elections and the P.S.P. has been 
steadily going down, the Jana 
Sangh has maintained a steady 
pace of progress in spite of the odds 
against it. 


The Swatantra Party which 
made its debut for the first time 
in the 1962 elections has made a 
somewhat better showing. But 
Swatantra gains are mainly de- 
pendent upon the personal pull of 
certain powerful individuals and 
groups, who were already a force 
to reckon with in their respective 
areas and who have now clustered 
together to form the Swatantra 
Party. They cannot be said to be 
the gains of the Swatantra Party 
or its ideology as such. 


This is why .һе Jana Sangh can 
well claim that it is the only party 
which has, as a party, made sub- 
stantial advance in the elections of 
1962. 


BALRAJ MADHOK 
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MUSLIM GROUPS = 7 


_IN the nation’s Parliament today, 
two members claim to speak in the 


name of the Muslims of India. 
Elected from Malabar in Kerala, 
they are two lone.crusaders who 
bear the mantle of the" Indian 
Union Muslim ` League.- The 
strength’ and effectiveness of the 
League’s present, representation 


stands in sharp contrast to that of' 


its predecessor in the days before > 
Independence. It, however, has the 


satisfaction of having , doubled its : 


representation in'the Lok Sabha 
from one in 1957 to two in 1962. 

In the. third general élection, 
Muslim communalism was repre- 


sentéd by a multiplicity. of parties 


differing from each other not ‘only 


'in matters of detail but also in 


' 


vital aspects of.their approàch to... 


the elections.  Thére were three , 


organisations which addressed the 
Muslims on a countrywide’ basis, 


and sought to speak às their autho- . | 


ritative voice. Besides the Indian 


Union Muslim League, there were ‹: 


the’ Jamiat-ul Uléma-i-Hind and ' 
the Jamaat-e- -Islami, In Hyderabad 
„there "was the Ittehadul Muslimeen. 


- In other paris of the country, 
. too, there were local organisations, 
like the Minority Board of Indore 
which; albeit locally, made efforts 
that the Muslims 'as a community- 
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Pradesh, communal”leaders of the 
Muslims in nearly all the districts 


co-ordinated their’plans to join the 


"Ns Republiéan Party of the late Dr.. 
^ Ambedkar's followers. 


duled castes and ithe Muslims, it 


.'was presumed, would becomé a 


' formidable force against the caste ' 
 Hindus. - е > 


` than one State. 
: Ulerna advised its adherénts to seek - 


` attempts ‘were made 


ae 


The Muslim. League’ entered the 
elections on its own platform: апа. 
under, its own banner in more 
The Jamiat-ul: 


Congress tickets, while the Jamaat- 


. e-Islami did not directly contest 


the elections. 


_. All-India Organisation: i 


“Taking inspiration from:the im- 
portant role played by the Muslim 
League. in the affairs of Kerala, 
to set the 
organisation on a country-wide 


'basis and an all India Conference 


of the Indian Union Muslim League 
was held at the end of 1959 in 
Madras. 


Muslim League in 1962 was not 
able to obtain recognition even at 
State level for the purposes of 
elections in any other State except- 
Kerala. | its 


In two other States—Madras and 
Maharashtra—it set up candidates 


` but only as independents. In Maha- 


rashtra’ (in Bombay. City), the 
Muslim League ‘Independents’ 
numbered only two. In all these 
States, - however. the Muslim 


' Leagué played a role ,which was 


` considered important and, its co- 


operation was sought, openly or 
otherwise, by the parties opposing 
the Communist Party'/in Kerala 


- and by those opposing the Congress 


in ‘Madras and: Maharashtra. | 


Having set'up three candidates 


+ апа won two, and having doubled `. 
' its representation in the Lok Sabha, ' 


the Muslim League is ‘claiming a 
gréater ‘percentage of success and 
a higher. rate of growth than any 


-othér party іп ‘Kerala. Outside 
. Kerala it«has not gained any suc- - 
-cess; ‘since, its candidates contested 


- 
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The sche- . 


‘of the Nizam before the. 


But owing to the very - 
_ :small.number of its candidates, the 


T 5 Й 


коша. evolve a- “uniform pattern ot , ds КЕСЕНІ тейніг ine pef 
behaviour, ‘and where possible pre- 
" sent a joint front with other mino- 
2 rities in the elections: Ir the Uttar 


centage of its growth nor the pace 


‘of its growth càn be easily com- 
` puted. In Kerala itself in the last 
` mid-term elections to tHe Legisla- 

tive Assembly, the Muslim League,. 


in alliance with the Congress' and 
the PSP, increased 
from 8 to 11 But the percentage 
of its vote—5. 0— was the ѕапіе as 
in 1957. 


The Ittehadul Muslimeen wield- 
ed greater power in the Hyderabad 
Police 
Action. It was not the policy of the 
then All India Muslim League to 


set up branches in .the .native. 
Thus it was that the It- : 


States. 
tehadul Muslimeen came into being 
in place of the Muslim League. Its 
main point of distinction from the 
All India Muslim League was its 
para military organisation óf Mus- 
lim volunteers—the Razakars—de- 
signed to defend the divine 


institution of the Nizam's kingship 


from’ the · аы of the 
demons. 


` With the disintegration | of. the . 


Nizam's kingdom, .the Razakars, 
too, disintegrated. And the Itteha- 
dul Muslimeen' suffered the same 
fate in the new .State of Vishal 
Andhra as Ше Muslim League in 


divided India. Again; like the latter. 


in Kerala, tlie Ittehadul Muslimeen 
in Hyderabad succeeded in staging 
a come back. In the corporation 
elections in the capital of Andhra. 
‘the Ittehad surprised both 
Congress and Communist oppo- 
nents by winning а substantial 


number of seats at the cost of both. 
‘In the third general election the 
Ittehad had set up seven candidates . 


but Succeeded и in ‘winning only one 
seat: - 


Thus the Muslim’ abus and the 
Ittehadul Muslimeen were the only 
two separate, exclusive platforms 
which set up Muslim candidates in 
the third .general election. 


Election Issues 


In their election’ manifestoes both 
the Muslim League and the Ttte; 
hadul Muslimeen laid stress on the 
day to day grievances of- the 


` Muslims, the disabilities. faced by 


them in matters of trade, employ- 


ment, education, etc. The .alleged 


* 


E S 


its , strength’ 


its ` 


_next-in-command 


„suppression of Urdu деледі; іп both: 


Both raised the question of gov- 
ernmental interference in religion 


"and cited, as example; the. rule 
‚ forbidding government 


servants 
from: having more than one wife. 


At the same time the Muslim 
League took care not to get identi- 


E 


fied with its predecessor organis- ' 


ation which had brought about the 
partition of the couniry. Some of 
its opponents, had already accused 
it of extra territorial loyalties to- 
wards Pakistan. | > 


The Indian Union Muslim League 
surprised many of its supporters 
by its stand on the question: of 
Kashmir. ‘Its election manifesto 
demanded that the Government of 
India take firm measures to libe- 
rate Pakistan-occupied Kashmir as 
they had done in Goa. The Jamaat- 
e-Islami, said to be the most active 
апа best organised Muslim orga- 
nisation in independent India, took 
note of this election-eve ‘demand of 
the Muslim League‘and accused it 
of unprincipled opportunism ‘in 
order to prove its loyalty’. ' 


None of the other Muslim ‘orga- 
nisations entered the elections. on 
their own. The Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 


an old organisation of pro-Congress, 


Muslim divines allowed its leaders 
to contest on the Congress ticket. 


_Its ailing President, Maulana’ Hif-. 


zur Rahman, was returned to the 
Lok Sabha as a. Congress candi- 
date. In this, the Jamiat adhered 
to its old and traditional ROBES. 


Attitude to Congress 


But in 1962 the Jamiat's Ussa 
were more sharply divided’ among 


themselves than in earlier electiońs. ` 


A strong section opposed and work- 


candidates, èxtending its help to 
Republican, Swatantra or Commu- 
nist Party candidates. Some leaders 
of the Jamiat, like the head of the 
Imarat Sharia (Organisation Ad- 
ministering Muslim Quranic Law) 
issued a Fatwa (religious ' edict) 
declaring that believers could not 
vote for the Communists, while his 
openly  cám- 
paigned for the Communist Party. A 
former incumbent. of that office op- 


` posed the Fatwa pleading for full 
‚political freedom to all: Muslims to 
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"ed for the defeat of Congress’ 


n 


act according to their own judge- 
ment. 


But the real issue in the contro- 
versy was whether the Muslims, in 
the present political situation, 
should prefer to be elected on a 
' Congress ticket or should oppose 
the Congress with the help of the 
opposition. The anti-Congress 
Ulema took the latter position. ‘An 
important feature of the election 
is the success of Muslims even on 
the tickets of the oppositión part- 
ies...Muslims are no more at the 


mercy of the Congress to enter the | 


legislatures. In 1967, Muslims may 
well find that they are not at the 
mercy of any non-Muslim Party to 
get elected to the legislatures.' Thus 
wrote a leading figure of the anti- 
Congress section of the Ulema. 


It is obvious that despite differ- 
ence in tactical approach between 
the two sections of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema, there was unity over the 
objective. The underlying desire, 
the undefined objective of all these 
Muslim parties and organisations— 
from the Muslim League to the 
traditionally nationalist Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema—was common. It was that 
the Muslims as a community should 
have their separate, exclusive plat- 
form and should be able to send 
to the legislatures and Parliament 
their ‘own’ representatives who 
would not be at the mercy of non- 
Muslim parties. 


But since this tactic invited the 
charge of communalism, the ob- 
jective and the corresponding 
tactics had to be properly formulat- 
ed. It was only the Muslim League 
which crudely repeated with cha- 
racteristic boldness, no doubt—that 
separate electorates were the only 
way of guaranteeing genuine Mus- 
lim representation in the law- 
making bodies of the land. 


Proportional Representation 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema opposed 
separate electorates and instead 
put forward the principle of pro- 
portional representation in elec- 
tions as the most genuine demo- 
eratic principle safeguarding true 
representation to every minority 
opinion. Its organ, the Al Jamiat, 
reviewing the results of the third 
general election, pointed out how 
the principle of simple majority 
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infringes on true democracy de- 
priving the majority of the people 
from being represented. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami has sup- 
ported this demand. It has more- 
over formulated the common 
objective more concretely. The 
Indian Muslims, it proclaimed, are 
neither a community nor a nation 
as was believed by the late poet 
Mohammad Iqbal. They are a 
political party! The implication 
was obvious. All those professing 
faith in Islam must belong to one 
political organisation. 


Accordingly, the Jamaat on the 
eve of the elections tried to bring 
together the Muslim League, the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema and itself on one 
all-India platform. Failing this, it 
kept aloof from the elections. But 
efforts in this direction are likely 
to be intensified in the future. 


ALI ASHRAF 


DMK 


ONE of the surprises of the last 
general election was the unexpect- 
ed success of the Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhagam at the polls. The 
DMK secured no less than 50 seats 
out of the 206 in the State Assemb- 
ly in Madras, and 7 seats in the 
Lok Sabha at Delhi. While the 
Congress claims to have gained 
46.1 per cent of ihe total number 
of votes cast in Madras State, 
the DMK takes pride in its com- 
paratively high record of 27.1 per 
cent. 


The DMK will figure in the new . 


Madras Assembly as the chief op- 
position. Congress leaders view this 
prospect with gloomy foreboding. 
The reasons for this are not far to 
seek, DMK’s strange alliance with . 
the social conservatism and re- 


actionary economics of the Swa- 
tantra Party may well prove 
embarrassing to the Congress 
government in Madras when it 
comes to enforcing measures of 
land reform, panchayati raj and 
nationalisation of industries. Swa- 
tantra leaders will undoubtedly 


make a clever bid to function with-- 


in and through the opposition ‘party 
in Madras, though they have been 
denied formal coalition, and seek 
to exploit it for their own ends. 
The DMK leaders are probably 
well aware of this ruse, but whe- 
ther they have the sagacity to avoid 
falling unconscious victims to such 
manoeuvring is doubtful. 


Responsibility as Opposition 


It is true that the DMK legis- 
lators have served ‘brief terms of 
apprenticeship in various local 
civic bodies, and have given good 
account of themselves, but whether 
they are politically mature to func- 
tion responsibly as an opposition in 
the state legislature remains to be 
seen. Besides, there is substantial 
truth in the claim that the DMK 
has an appreciably large following, 
especially among the underprivi- 
leged and the low-caste non-Brah- 


min communities in Tamilnad, and: 


Congress cannot afford to ignore 
the Party’s protests in the legis- 
lative chamber without courting 
popular disapproval 


al machinery out of gear. 


But the most serious cause for 
anxiety in Congress circles is the 
repeated declaration of the DMK 
that it stands for the partition of 
the country. It stoutly maintains 


that its avowed intention is to еѕ- ` 


tablish a separate Dravidastan in 
South India so that the cultural 
integrity, economic security and re- 
gional coherence of the Dravidians 
may be safeguarded. Even after 
the elections, the leader of the 
DMK, C. N. Annadorai, while giv- 
ing assurance that the party will 
function constitutionally within the 
Assembly, made it clear that it will 
never surrender its objective of a 
separate Dravidastan. i 


It is true that the past record of 
the DMK has been tarnished by 
violent propaganda against Brah- 
min domination in Hindu society, 


which may , 
periodically throw the government- ` 


by obstructive boycott of North 
Indian business concerns in Tamil- 
nad, and by organised protest 
against the introduction of Hindi as 
the national language of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, it should 
be also recognized that the DMK 
has to its credit some remarkable 
achievements. For one thing, it has 
infused a new sense of self reliance 
in the younger generation of non- 
Brahmin folk of low caste and out- 
caste background in the urban and 
rural areas of Madras State. Na- 
turally in the early stages this self- 
awareness expresses itself in open 
defiance of irrational social beliefs 
and religious practices which have 
lent support to the privileged posi- 
tion which Brahmins have heredi- 
tarily held in Hindu society. 


For another thing, the DMK has 
made a distinctive contribution to 
the renascence of Tamil culture, 
particularly through the media of 
the drama, the film and the Press. 
Perhaps in all this effort there was 
a marked tendency to denounce 
whatever was of Sanskritic origin 
and Aryan background. Neverthe- 
less it has resulted in recovering a 
‘pure’ Tamil in which there is no 
trace of Sanskrit influence. For a 
third thing, the DMK has infused 
into the younger generation of 
Tamil non-Brahmins a rational 
temper which demands a critical 
approach to traditional religious 
dogma and social institutions. But 
its flippant raillery of the epics and 
puranas and its scurrilous attack on 
the Brahmin as the villain of the 
piece have been often immoderate 
and vulgar. 

Origins 

One will have to turn to the 
origins of the DMK to appre- 
ciate the emotional dynamics which 
account for its almost pathological 
allergy to ‘Brahminism’. As far 
back as 1910, Dr. C. Natesa Mudal- 
iar formed the Dravidian Associ- 
ation with the express purpose of 
reviving Dravidian culture. At that 
time modern scholarship was in- 
clined to hold that whatever was 
of value in the Indian heritage 
was to be traced to Aryan sources 
in the Sanskrit -classics, and the 
consequent tendency was to regard 
the Dravidian element in Indian 


culture as both subordinate and 
inferior. The Brahmin caste, be- 
cause of its supposed Aryan origin, 


claimed a social and cultural sup- ; 


eriority, which the British raj 
seemed to concede by giving them 
preference in State employment 
and civic office. 


A decade later, Dr. T. M. Nair 
established the South India Liberal 
Federation to press the claims of 
the non-Brahmin in government 
jobs and representative assemblies. 
This led to the organisation of the 
non-Brahmin Justice Party in 
Madras after the Indian Reforms 
Act, and its subsequent election to 
office when provincial governments 
were set up in British India. The 
rift with the Brahmins became 
-wider when the Congress took over 
'government from the Justice Party 
in 1937, because Congress leader- 
ship was to a large measure in 
the hands of Brahmins. 


Brahmin Domination 


Already this fear of Brahmin 
domination had been expressed 
within Congress circles in Tamil- 
nad by E. V. Ramasawamy Naicker. 
As early’ as 1925 he had seceded 
from the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, together with a group of 
other non-Brahmin leaders, on the 
score that they were discriminated 
against, not only in social relation- 
ship but also in national politics. 
Naicker organised what he then 
called the Self Respect Movement. 
Its one main objective was to fight 
against what he described as 
‘Brahminism’. The Brahmin, he 
maintained, dominated every 
sphere of Indian life because of the 
spurious claim to supposedly sup- 
erior Aryan ancestry; the priestly 
power he still exercised by fabri- 
cating superstitious rites; the 
irrational religious fear of his semi- 
divine status in the caste fabric 
which he had for generations 
cleverly fostered in the minds of 
the low-caste and the out-caste; 
and, above all, by his selfish clan- 
nishness which in modern times 
had resulted in Brahmins retaining 
power and prestige in their hands, 
monopolising business and the pro- 
fessions alike, by mutual aid and 
nepotism. And the idea was put 
forward in as early as 1938 that the 


only way to end this sad state of 
affairs was to set up a separate 
Dravidastan where the Brahmin 
can be kept in his place. In fact, 
at the time Britain was contemp- 
lating withdrawal from India, this 
claim for a Dravidastan was made, 
but to no effect. 


The Self Respect Movement 
found another younger, and in 
some ways abler, leader in C. N. 
Annadorai whose early apprentice- 
ship was spent in the Justice Party. 
It was at his instigation that the 
name was changed into Dravida 
Kazhagam in 1944, and the demand 
for Dravidastan berame the prim- 
ary goal of the  Kazhagam's 
agitation. Because of personal dif- 
ferences he separated and formed 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. 
Although there is no basic differ- 
ence of purpose and policy between 
the two Kazhagams, the DMK has 
taken to active politics since 1957, 
reviving the old Justice  Party's 
emphasis on political action to cap- 
ture power for the non-Brahmin as 
against the Brahmin, and to assert 
the rights of the southern 'Dravi- 
dian' against those of the northern 
‘Aryan’. 


To that extent the DMK isa 
communal party and its communal- 
ism is of the nature of casteism. 
It is anti-Brahmin, but not anti- 
caste for it seeks to set up all other 
castes against one caste. Increasing 
dissension within the DMK is be- 
coming marked because its own 
non-Brahmin multi-caste composi- 
tion makes for. caste groupism 
within the party itself. Moreover, 
DMK communalism is reinforced 
by regionalism and linguism, for 
its interests are narrowly limited 
to the Madras State and to the 
Tamils. АП "these, exaggerated 
though they be in the DMK party 
line, do not by themselves make 
‘the party difficult to deal with as 
an opposition in the Madras As- 
sembly. 


Dravidastan 


What gives concern, however, is 
its separatism for its declared in- 
tention is to create a Dravidastan, 
а sovereign, independent State 
which will not form part of India. 
To gain this end the DMK has been 
leading a propaganda against the 
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central government, „which is asso- 
‘ciated with, ‘Aryan Brahminism’, 
‚ concretely expressed inthe econo- 


' mic, cultural and political domin- 


, ation of the South by the North. Tt ` 


is not impossible that the threat of 
“partition is not seriously ‘meant. 
‘The . more 
Jeaders of .DMK realise’ that Dra- 
‘vidastan “is”an unrealistic political 


goal and destructive of the national 


- ideal. ’ 2 rn 
" Recent Indicatióris 


"The fact that although Congress 


‚ їз in power іп the Madras State, 
its.leadership is in the hands of 


Tamil non-Brahmins, has had a 
“sobering effect. In the recent elec- 


intellectual younger : 


' tion campaign E: V. Ramasawamy >, 


Naicker worked enthusiastically 
-for returning Kamraj Nadar and 
‘the Congress to power. No less 


' significant is the inclusion of C. 


‘Subramaniam jn the central cabi- 
2 net, for as a Tamil non-Brahmin 
himself he undérstands, as : few 
Congressmen in Delhi do, the root-. 
¿cause of,’ DMK’s agitation for 
‘Dravidastan. And he took the oath 
of allegiance to the Constitution in 


. Tamil! р db у eh 


"i Meanwhile, it is heartenixig ‘that, 


in more recent ‘pronouncements, 
-DMK leaders are outlining con- 
structive programmes of action. 
„Shey have stated that the party is 


қ pledged to make available three 


‘measures of rice for a rupee, че 
state government placed at its dis- 


. posal a police force and . vested 


powers in them to seize stocks kept 
"іп secret by vested interests’. 
the same connection reference was 
made to the.Party's intention ‘to 


work for ‘creating better. living. 
' conditions for the, people іп the 


State', as also’ to the need for, 'ex- 


E 'ploring 'Sóurces- of natural wealth 


in Madras, às for instance 'extract- 
,ing oil from the. Cauvery basin’.” 


“Tt may well.be. that the DMK will 


' turnout to be an effective oppo- 


-, ѕійоп іп Madras State, and іп,80 
. ' doing rediscover itself as a people' S 
' party with more concrete and.prac- 


tical programmes of political action 
which will contribute to the mak- 
ing'of a more integrated, demo: 


| eratic and socialistic амоли 


in New India. ip Get tee 
` P.D. 
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DEVANANDAN 


AKALI DAL 


THE, last general election in 
‘Punjab saw the wreturn” of the 


Akali Dal to parliamentary politics =: 
after a lapse of six years. It has - 
. given a new content and direction. 


to the politics of this problem 
State. The extent of the influence 
the. Dal will exercise in ‘shaping 
the future political development in 


“the State, УШ, however, depend 


- arising out of the absence of a. 


largely upon its ability to define 


‘clearly its objective, to sort out the 
inherent contradictions between its. 


pronouncements and actions and 
to get out of.the socio-political 
mesh which it has entangled itself 
into. 


The Akali Dal is currently suf- 
fering from an ideological crisis 


clear- ‘cut, purpose’ for which it is 
waging a political ‘fight. This has 
resulted from the failure to evolve 


‘after independence à non-sectional, 


dynamic, . 
gramme. 


socio-economic . pro- 


Since independence, the. form- 


"ation of a Punjabi Suba has been 


its. main slogan with emphasis 
varying in degree from! time to 


time—sometimes on the develop- 
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ment-of the-Punjabi language and. 


sometimes, on other aspects. But 
the concept of the Süba remained 
broadly vague. This made it: open: 


` to.the charge of demanding a Sikh 


State—an, idea which is untenable, | 
ina republican ` democratic set-up ` 


' and .can nevér.get the support of. 


non- “Sikhs. " yo e df 
The- Punjabi Suba densi ga- 


егей force and momentum, fol- 


lowing the recommendations of the. 
States Reorganisation, Commission. 
Since then the Akai Dal launched | 


‘a massive agitation and its two 


^w 
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acknowledged, leaders, Master.Tara ; 


- Singh and Sant.Fateh Singh under- 
‘took the ordeal of ‘fast for a.long 


period. But the démand is no near- 
er in sight mostly due to the faii-- 
ure'of the Dal to enlist non-Sikhs * 
in its favour. ^ S tu 


| The endeavour of the Dal.to give 
a.basicelly communal demand ‘a 


m 


€T 


non-communal and,linguistic cha- `, 


racter has caused а contradiction.. 
The vain effort to resolve this cón- 
tradiction. is evident i in its conduct. 
of the election campaign. ала has 
landed -its elected representatives 
in a blind alley. Ч 


Тһе election results have, how 
ever, opened up. two possibilities. 


‘Firstly, the functioning within the: 


frame-work of the Constitution is 
bound to һауе its impact on ihe. 
Dal and may lead to its gradual 


. withdrawal of agitational approach. 


And secondly, the ;working in the 
legislature in close 


India approach will surely іп- 
fluence ihe: Dal and - -may bring 


collaboration, . 
with other opposition parties with . 
‘a broader, non-communal and ап, 


about many changes in its сһагас- | 


ter. 4 ty 4. 
+ %ж2% 


Before we próceed:, further to 


examine fully these possibilities it- 


will be worthwhile. for a better 


understanding to ‘analyse the elec- : 
tion results of the Акан. Dal апа. 


` the manner of its electioneering. It 


went to the’ polls with a manifesto, - 
which except ‘for the emphasis, on 


the Punjabi Suba, was similar in. 


broad outlines to that of the Swa- 


tantra Party and the Jana Sangh. ° 


Like them, it opposed cooperative’ 


’ farming, control, the Hindu Suc- 


‘ 
* 


` 


cession. Act and енн «ог the 


. restoration of civil liberties. 


In ‘actual practice the’ Dal, how- 
ever, followed a different policy. 


‘Guided by ‘the. sole aim of defeat- 


ing the Congress it made electoral 
adjustments and alliances ' with 


‘other parties caring little if their. " 


respective „political aims corres- 
ponded or not: In pursuance of this 


. policy, it.did riot even hesitate to 


work as a catalytic agent to ensure 
the success -of a non-Congress 
candidate, not necessarily. а nomi- 
nee of the Akali Dal. ' 


* The Dal made adjustrrients оп. 


* the. one hand with the Commünists, 


‘whom Master. Tara Singh in the 
recent past described as Enemy 


2. Number 1, and on'the other hand 
with’ the Swatantra party. It ab- 


' party, both of which failed to re-, 


eu 


‘to accomimiodate 


dicated in favour of the 


Praja 
Socialists. and the 


Repüblican 


turn any-of their representatives. 
The Dal also' supported individuals , 
like Chaudhri Devi, Lal despite his 


pronounced opposition to any fur-"- 


ther division of the Punjab. 


The extent to which the Dal' went: 
others, is best 
illustrated by the fact. that thé Sec- 
‘retary of the State Republic:Party, - 
Ajit Kumar, ‘was given an Akali 
ticket. He fought and won’ the 
Sidhawan Bet reserve constituency. 
of Ludhiana district.’ 


The Akali Dal did not contest 
‘the general elections in 1956 as a. 
‘separate organisation, following its 
agreement with, the Congress. In 
the 1952 elections it has: won 13 
seats in Punjab and ten in Pepsu.^ 


On the merger of these two States | 


in 1956, it has a combined strength ` 
of 23. The total votes polled by the 
89 candidates set-up .by' the Ákali: 


“ Dal was 9,72,118. 


.7 In the last general decon the 
.'Akali, Dal fought on its ' 


„party 
ticket. 46 -constituencies, won 19 


. and sécured, a total of 7,89,925' votes 


giving an 'over- all percentage of 


^ 11.79. In the: 46 constituencies it 
-contested, the Dal secured 39.29 


' per cent of votes polled. : 


| ‘Signs of Decline 


The fact that the total votes pol- 
led by the Dal have'gone down by : 


^1,82193 and that too after two 


mighty agitations in “which, nearly 


` 


iy А 


i 


‚40,000. 'Akalis ` ‘went to jail and 


Master Tara Singh: ahd Sant Fateh 
Singh risked their lives by undér- 
„taking fasts-unto-death, :15 really 
very significant in determining the 
future’ course of the Akali: Dal. 


‘Soon after- the elections. the 
_Akali Dal in the Vidhan Sabha're- 
‘ceived two severe jolts. Although it 


emerged іп" the elections «as. the. 


single largest: party in the oppo- 


‘sition it could not claim the honour -- 


of being recognised as the main 
opposition, party. Independents and 
Socialists joined: together, formed 
‚ the Progressive Independent Party 


орар led by Chaudhri Devi -Lal. 


` Тһеге is, however, near unanimity»: 


vx 


and robbed the Akali Dal of the ' 


honour. Chaudhri Devi Lal, whom 
“Master Тага Singh -had supported 
\in the election became the leader 


. of the opposition and not Gurnam 


Singh, the leader of the Akali Dal 
in the Vidhan Sabha. : 


Tn the second. instance, ' in spite 
of the' unanimous. decision of ‘all 
the . 62 opposition members, the 


,Akali Dal candidate for election to , 


the Rajya Sabha Бу” the Vidhan 
_ Sabha, Moulvi Abdul Ghani Dar, 
“could not muster 39 votes which 
were required to .win the seat. 


Charges in Opposition 


Within a month and a half of 
the working of the new Vidhan 


and strength of the entire oppo- 
sition has undergone many changes. 
The Socialists (Lohia group) who 
‘had won four seats have been 
.effaced as they have joined the 
Progressive Independent Party. 
Seven of the opposition members 
including 'a Swatantrite have àl- 
ready applied for Congress mem- 
bership. About 13 others.including 
"some belonging to the' Akali Dal 
are reported to be wavering. 


, While the Akali Dal has réturned 


some really able men such as Gur- : 


'nam Singh, a retired judge, and 
Sardar ‘Gurbax Singh, its organis- 


ational strengtli.has suffered. inthe: 


defeat in- the elections of seasoned 
party workers such as Sardar Atma 
Singh, Sardar ` Hargurnad : Singh, 
general secretaries and Sardar Har- 
charan Singh Hudiára, junior vice- 
president of the Akali Ба. ыз 


In the opposition, the Jana Sangh 
and ше Progressive раба 
a , P ^ 
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. Sabha the character, composition. 


` 


are opposed to the Punjabi Suba. 


among the opposition to play up 


‘the disparity in the development , 
of Hariana. But it is doubtful if 


the issue сап be pushed to the point 
of ‘demanding а separate Hariana 


Prant which alone can help, fhe. 
"Акан. Dal in realising its demand | 


for Punjabi Suba. .5'. 


j 


and a force to be reckoned with is 


The other factor in the opposition | 


the Communist party. It supports ' 


the. division of Punjab on a linguist- 
ic basis. But there is a wide dif- 
ference in its and the Akali Dal's 
demand in many essential details. 
In other matters the pressure of the 
Communist party will, however, be 
for the adoption of a progressive 
economic policy. Although both the 
Akalis and the Communists have 


^, practically the same field of work, 


a very close colláboration between 
them is unlikely. . 


‘In view of this, it is now being 
realised, of course gradually; that 
the Akali Dal has reached the dead 
end of the road and must align 


itself with an all-India organis- 
ation. "Will it be the'Jana Sangh,. 


Swatantra or the. PSP? That is the 
main question before the  Akali 
Dal. But the Jana Sangh is cate- 


gorically opposed to the Punjabi . 


Suba demand and the Swatantra 
party seems indifferent. 


` Р. MUKHERJEE” ` 


THE PRINCES- 


WHEN, with the’ promulgation of 
the Indian Constitution in 1950, the 


final seal was put on the dissolution 


of ‘some five. hundred princely 


| princely order would emerge at the 


+ - r 
m 
\ 
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. States, few would. have. dared to a 
predict that a decade herice, the 


polls as a major political force in 
the country. 


Indeed, the ease with which 
Sardar Patel accomplished the in- 
tegration of'States was a manifest- 
ation of the inherent weakness of 
the rulers as much as it was an 
index of the Sardar's well-known 
firmness of purpose. Unable to 
survive thé upsurge of democratic 
forces, the princely order had un- 
‘éeremoniously collapsed and most 
of the princes, after a few anxious 
moments, went back to their voca- 
tion of the pursuit of pleasure on 
generous privy purses; a few who 
were power conscious ‘groomed 
themselves for a political career; 
some were absorbed in the Foreign 
Service and a handful, enjoying a 
certain degree of political prestige, 
adorned the gaddis of Rajpramukhs 
or Uprajpramukhs. Quite a few to 
whom none of these openings ap- 
pealed, or were not available, chose 
the vicarious romance and adyen- 
ture of a dacoit's life. | 


Considerable Pull ^ 


' The 1952 elections, however, 
brought forward abundant evi- 
dence that although the system 
had collapsed, the princely order 
yet possessed: a considerable 
degree of political pull. In 
Rajasthan, under the leadership of 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur, the 
princes seriously challenged the 
Congress, depriving it of an ab- 
solute majority in the legislature. 
' His death in a ‘flying accident dur- 
ing the election campaign, it has 
been claimed, deprived the princes 
of leadership which would have 
enabled them to form vos Gov- 
ernment. 


In Orissa, the princes contested 
elections on the platform of the 
Ganatantra Parishad (formed.on 
the initiative of the-rulers of Patna 
and Kalhandi) and emerged as the 
main opposition party with 31 seats 
in the Assembly, polling 20.5 per 
cent of the total votes cast in the 
State. In Bihar, contesting under 
the banner of the.Janata Party led 
by Raja Kamakhya Narayan Singh 
of Ramgarh, the princes secured 
11 seats and polled 3.3 per cent of 
the votes cast in the States. 


. It was evident from these 
results that, although unwilling to 
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tolerate them as their rulers, the 
people were willing to have them 
as their spokesmen. It: was, in 
fact, rarely that an ex-ruler lost 
and, what is more, the over- 
whelming majority that they in- 


-variably secured indicated that 


factors like caste or community 
which operated generally did not 
appear to influence seriously the 
election of the ex-princes. To cite 
a few instances, the ruler of Jodh- 
pur, Maharaja Hanwant Singh, 
fought the Lok Sabha and State 
Assembly, seats ,and won both 
posthumously. While he defeated 
V. M. Nurie, a former Minister of 
Bombay, in the contest for the Lok 
Sabha seat, he won against a per- 
son of the eminence of Jai Narayan 
Vyas who had led the States’ 
people’s movement in the State 
before the transfer of power and 
had been, subsequently, the Chief 
Minister of Rajasthan. 


Another ruler, Giriraj Sharan 
Singh of Bharatpur, who stood for 
a Lok Sabha seat as an indepen- 
dent candidate, defeated Raj Baha- 
dur, then Deputy Minister in the 
Central Ministry of Communica- 
tions. Again in the Bolangir Patna 
area—the stronghold of the ruler 
of Patna, the Ganatantra Parishad 
bagged all the nine seats, and in 
the process, a minister lost his 
security depasit. The victory of 
the Raja of Ramgarh was another 
spectacular triumph ‘for the prin- 
ces; he was the only person in 
India who was returned from as 
many as three constituencies. 


' Rank and File Victory 


But this impressive showing of 
the princes had been, in a sense, 
the victory of the rank and file of 
the princely order—the petty jagir- 
dar whom the British had elevated 
to the rank of a prince or the ruler 
of a small State which could wield 
little or no influence outside its 
immediate sphere. Their spokes- 
men who would have made the 
victory politically meaningful had 
chosen to keep aloof. With the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur dead and 
with the rulers of Jaipur, Gwalior 
and Patiala inactive, the substan- 
tial victory of the small princes 
at the polls in the ex-princely 


- 


areas was thus not of much avail 
and- made little political impact. . 


In the meanwhile, the princes 
suffered a series of blows to their 
power and prestige. With the re- 
organisation of States, the sepa- 
rate identity of Part B and Part C 
States constituting the old princely 
States in a composite form was 
abolished and amalgamatéd with 
the provinces. The princes were 
thus deprived of a number of 
pocket-boroughs. Excepting Raja- 
sthan, which had been formed out 


of the former princely States. the. 


other Siates or unions of States 
lost: their identity. 


Furthermore, except in the case 
of Bhavnagar who was made the 
Governor of- Madras and the 
Maharaja of Mysore who remained 
Governar of Mysore, the other 
rulers like Scindia. the Nizam or 


Jaipur were shorn of even their 


titular headship of Rajpramukhs. 
Some, however, like the Maharaja 
of Patiala, were persuaded to 
accept relatively minor political 
assignments like the membership 
of the U. N. Delegation. A few of 
the rulers joined the Congress. 


No Resantment 


This blow to their prestige, did 
not seem to provoke any resente 
ment among the princes. The 
rulers of the smaller States, how- 
ever, had already made a mark in 
their-areas and held the initiative 
of the political leadership in the 
order. In Orissa, the Ganatantra 


Parishad increased its poll to 28.68 | 


per cent and improved its re- 
presentatioh from 31 to 51 in the 
Assembly, thereby effectively chal- 
lenging:the monopoly of the Con- 
gress. In Bihar, the Janata Party, 
with 8.4 per. cent of the votes, more 
than doubled its poll and increased 
its representation from 11 to 23. 
But in other areas like. Madhya 
Pradesh and Saurashtra which had 
a concentration of many small 
princely .біаіеѕ the erstwhile 
rulers did not appear to be politi- 
cally venturesome. ‚ 


Significantly enough, in Rajas- 
than, the Congress was able to 
increase its strength from a preca- 
rious majority to an absolute one 
and the princes, apparently depriv- 
ed of an effective and energetic 
leadership, appeared to have suffer- 


d; 


se 


ed a setback and lost,some of the 
influence they had displayed 
earlier. As regards the rulers of 
the bigger States, they continued 
to remain aloof. 


Inter-State Tensions 


There were many reasons as to 
why the princes made no effort to 
utilise the political potential which 
was demonstrated to be substan- 
tial in the areas in which they had 
once ruled. For one thing, a tradi- 
tional paradox dogged them. In the 
British period, while the small 
rulers were most politically sensi- 
tive and vocal, they had always 
depended on the rulers of the 
middle-sized States for leadership. 
It is interesting to note the state- 
ment of a British Civilian, A. C. 
Lothian, who, as early as 1937, 
after touring certain States as 
special emissary of the Viceroy to 
explore the attitude of the princes 
towards the then proposed fede- 
ration, remarked that if one-or two 
of the bigger States could be 
persuaded to join the federation, 
the rest of the States would ‘tumble 
over each other to follow.’ 


А selfsought isolation of the 
bigger States from smaller ones 
perhaps because of а sense of 
superiority in relation to the 
smaller States was always evident 
in the princely order. Thus, while 
the big ones had always kept 
themselves aloof and preferred to 
deal directly with the Government 
of India, there was always a ten- 
dency for the smaller ones to 
follow the lead of the middle- 
sized States like Patiala, Bhopal, 
Bikaner and Nawanagar. А per- 
usal of the proceedings of the 
Chamber of Princes, for instance, 
would indicate that it was princes 
of this class who were politi- 
cally most vocal and functioned as 
the spokesmen of the small States; 
the bigger ones turned up their 
noses at the Chamber itself. 


Against this historical  back- 
ground, it is not surprising that 
the rulers of big States could not 
discard their traditional isolation 
and afford political leadership. 
Another significant point which 
was applicable not only to the 
bigger States but also to many 


\niddle-sized States was that the 
rulers refused to adapt themselves 
to the new ways of seeking politi- 
cal power. For one thing, the 
wresting of power had been prima- 
rily a dynastic dispute in the cases 
‘of some of the rulers; there was no 
‘doubt of their unchallengeable 
right to wield authority. .Some 
of them did delegate powers to 
their people in the last phases of 
the transfer of powers, but this 
delegation never challenged their 
existence as the source of authority 
in the State. 


Also, even if some of them would 
have thought of seeking the ver- 
dict of the electorate, they would 
have known that probably the 
utmost they could wish to gain was 
tne control in their areas, which, 
in some cases, was a minor part of 
a State. Thus, the rulers, even if 
they thought at all of fighting elec- 
tions, would have known that their 
voice would be a drop in the ocean; 
unless they had a programme to 
offer the people, they could not 
have a base for political power. 


Further, .it appears that the 
rulers were apprehensive that poli- 
tical initiative on their part might 
entail adverse repercussions. With- 
out the backing of public opinion 
they had apparently sensed that 
the few nominal privileges which 
they had enjoyed would be clip- 
ped and ways and means devised 
to restrict the privy purses. 


Evidently a number of events 
brought confidence to them that 
such an eventuality was unlikely 
to occur. The most significant was 
perhaps that in Orissa, deprived of 
an absolute majority, the Congress 
was forced into a coalition with 
the Ganatantra Parishad. This 
appears to have given the princes 
a measure of their power. 


Swatantra Party 


Moreover, economically many of 
those princes who had political 
aspirations had built up reserves 
enough in the shape of investment 
and industrial enterprises assuring 
them of a level of income which 
would not depend solely on their 
privy purses. The investments of 
Scindia, Baroda, Patiala and many 
others in industrial ventures indi- 
cated this. Finally, time appeared 


to have healed some of its breaches 
in the princely order which had 
prevented a communication be- 
tween different classes of princes. 
Some of the rivalry among prince- 
ly houses specially in Rajasthan 
had also worn out to the extent 
of their joining hands together. 


The single major factor in help- 
ing the princes project themselves 
in the third general election was, 
of course, the emergence of the 
Swatantra Party, which was will- 
ing to take them into its fold as' 
they were and for what they were. 
The programme of the Swatantra 
Party was most acceptable to the 
princes, and afforded them a poli- 
tical platform which would bring 
them in the mainstream of Indian 
politics. On the princes’ side, they 
were in a position to provide na- 
tural organisational bases in the 
ex-princely areas to the party. 


Spectacular Results 


"The extent to which the princes 
still retain the traditional loyalty 
of their people is evident from the 
election results. Despite Nehru’s 
statement that the feudal order 
was dead, it is obvious that the 


‘age-old images still evoke a sense 


of loyalty to the princely houses 
among the people. The victory ot 
Maharani Gayatri Devi of Jaipur 
(who stood as a Swatantra candi- 
date for the Lok Sabha) is one 
amongst many such examples in 
this context. -The Maharani, as is 
well known, holds the record for 
the Lok Sabha election. All her 
ten rivals, three of whom were 
women, lost their security deposits. 
Interestingly enough, the second 
on the list іп the record lead in 
polling is again a princess—the 
Maharani of Gwalior who defeated 
her nearest Jana Sangh rival by 
nearly 1,49,000 votes. 


The defeat of Damodar Lal Vyas, 
the Revenue Minister of Rajasthan 
against Maharaj Kumar Jai Singh 
of Jaipur repeats the same story. 
One of the much talked of con- 
stituency in Rajasthan had been 
Aspur where the Maharawal of 
Dungarpur defeated the Industries 
Minister, Bhogilal Pandya: Maha- 
rawal Laxman Singh was pitted 
against Pandya in the last two 
elections and had been one of the 
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' few exceptional cases 'of a: prince 
who lost: How keen the fight was 
is evident. In the first -election 


the Maharawal lost by 6,580 votes. . 


In the second election his margin 
was reduced to 548 and in the third - 
election he won by a. margin of 
'410 votes." The. reasons ascribed to 
'his victory this time might be the 
dissensions in the Congress as well. 
as the hectic. campaigning on the 


С part of Maharawal. 


How much difference the door to 
. door campaigning. by a ruler. can 
make is evident. ру the Swatantra 
victory in Jaipur. The’ Congress 
' was practically routed: from there. 
In the last elections it had won 
2% out of 17 seats. In this election 
ї could: win only 2-'Two seats were 
. captured һу the Jana Sangh ànd 
the. rest of them bagged by ће 
Swatantra. In the’ capital it won 


all the three seats. Similarly, the ` 


` Congress had severe reverses in 
Alwar, Bharatpur and Kotah dis- 
."trict. In Tonk district it lost all 
the four seats to Swatantra candi- 


- dates including that of Damodar: 


, Lal Vyas, the Revenue Minister. 


.Similarity in: ‘Trends. 

Іп other:States in India the same 
trends are discernible. In the’ new- 
| ly born States of Gujarat, the 
entrance: of -some princes of 


` 1 Saurashtra,: Cutch and Gujarat and 


{һе 'emergence. of the youngest ' 


-“party as the ‘main opposition іп” 
the State seem to be the two note- . 


worthy features of the post-election 
political picture. Thirty five.’ year ` 


old Maharaj Kumar Himmatsinghji " 
of Cutch, younger brother of the. 


Maharao of Ctitch, who till recent- 
ly was ambassador to Chile, and 
. is now the Vice-President of the 
' Gujarat Swatantra Party, won ‘by 
60,000 votes against a Bombay busi- 


nessman who was a sitting member - 
for the last 10 years. He also won, 


the. Assembly seat; 


The Maharajkumar of Rajkot de-' 


‘feated the Gujarat Deputy Minis- 
ter for Fisheries .and Lands. The 
‘prince of Wankaner lias defeated 
the President of the Rajkot District 
‚ Congress: Committee. Similar is the 


^ ease of prince Shivbhadra Singh, : 


son of the Maharaja of Bhavanagar 
. who defeated his Congress rival by 


9.000 votes. Maharaja. Jaydeep . 


Singh of Devagadh Baria had a 
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smashing victory over his - -oppo-- 


nents all of whom lost their secur- 
ity deposits. ' 


. In the East, the Janata Party of 
the,Raja of Ramgarh which joined 
the Swatantra had’ more: than 


doubled its seats and had extended : 


its influence not only in Hazaribagh 


'area but across the Ganges to 


.north Bihar tao., 


Causes of Victory 


However, the victory of the: 


. princes’ should: not: be -ovérsimpli- 
fied merely as the extent of their 
reliance on' the traditional loyalty 
of their people. Elections have been 
much ‘more a complex phenomenon 
than this. Even so, it is evident 


' that over-confidence, lack of. orga-.- 


.nisation, and -mass contact as well 
аз complacency on ће part of the 
‘Congress; discontent with the ad- 
ministration and sentimental loyal- 
ties. on the part of the électorate 
“have been some of the factors res- 
ponsible. for the victory of the 
rulers. It can also be surmised that 
even the enlightened amongst the 
electorate seem io have decided to 
give a chance to a new party which 
: happens to have many rulers in 
'jts fold. 


" It must however be noted in this , 
context that in many. places the -- 


` Swatantra Party relies heavily on 


the support of the “rulers; Even. 


in the Lok Sabha, more than ‘half 
of its members 'are.either the 
princes or their relatives. These 
members would. have’ won on any 
ticket. Its members from Orissa did 
not‘ even fight on its ticket. ` 


However, there is no doubt that 
‘the Swatantra Party has. ‘given 


' these rulers a political perspective 


“which although: ‘conservative is 
nonetheless wider than the-one to 
which they had been -conditioned 
by their past and’ which was in- 


capable of adjusting itself'to the. 


mechanics of parliamentary demo- 
eracy. Whether the princes will 
acquire the discipline, necessary to 
function as a party in a democracy 
and. whether they will emotionally 
accept its: implications ‘will spell 
the success or failure ‘of the prince- 
ly resurrection. e 
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“. 


RAJNI 


. setting of a growing 
‘between traditionalist and modern- 


THE significance of a general 


election in understanding the basic . 


trends released" by ‘а developing 
polity depends on the extent to 
which it throws light on the be- 
haviour of these, trends. The pro- 
cess of development in this.country 
is. taking place against. the broad 
interaction 


ist cultures within the context of 
a politically-oriented historical 
epoch. 
developing relationship between 
society and politics, shifts in the re- 


.lative position of social classes in 


their access to political power, the 
consequent: changes in the compo- 
sition of leadership, and the impact 
of such factors on the subtle ad- 
mixture of -ideology and power 


which provides shape and content | 


to the political system from one 
stage to another. 


А general -election considered 
both as the operative mechanism 
This article’ is a continuation of the 
analysis which appeared in the February, 


' 1962, issue of Seminar on ‘Our Democracy’. 


А 


` 


It has to deal with the. 


Developing political pattern | 


KOTHARI 


of the system and as an important 

political event is an occasion when 

most of these trends gain moment- 

um- and become vivid, thus. fur- 

thering our understanding of the 

process. At least this is true of the | 
third general’ election in India. 


E 


The results of the election, as 
shown by the statistical returns, 


- are discussed elsewhere in this 


symposium. What I intend'to do 
here is to draw attention to those 
long term currents of development 
which elude the most sophisticated 
statistical analyses. Indeed, the 
striking thing about’ this election 
.is the extent to which it has under- 
scored, rather than récorded, some : 
of the most far-reaching changes 
taking place in'the political con- 
dition of the country. Its signifi- 
cance lies more in.its being а. 
portent to the things to come in 
the critical decade ahead than in 
its immediate.verdict. ` 


. The central point to observe, and: 
_on which many others turn, relates 
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to the ‘movement of classes’ in the 
political arena. Without entering 
the already loaded semantics re- 
garding the definition of the term 
class, anyone with some feel of the 
political situation in the country 
could not have failed to notice 
during the election the phenomen- 
on described here. The phenomen- 
on consists in  well-articulated 
social groups from different strata 
of society becoming aware of their 
conflicting interests and contesting 
for the country's scarce resources 
(the latter ranging all the way 
from legislative seats and develop- 
ment funds to the distribution of 
seeds, cement and corrugated iron 
sheets). It also consists in large 
sections of the people occupying 
positions lower down the hierarchy, 
till now submerged in a close so- 
cial order, denied access to power 
and ignorant of their rights under 
a democratic constitution, now be- 
coming conscious, getting organised 
and asserting themselves vis-a-vis 
their superiors. 


New Pressure Groups 


The actual manner in which the 
political process is permeating the 
ower’ sections of the people de- 
serves careful attention as it has 
led to much loose and misleading 
talk about the influx of ‘casteism’ 
and ‘communalism’ in politics. 
What in fact takes place. is the 
coming together of a number of 
castes and sub-castes into some 
form of loose association which 
then finds political articulation by 
negotiating and bargaining with 
one or another political party. The 
important thing to notice here is 
that although use may be made of 
caste solidarities in the winning of 
votes, castes are shedding off their 
most characteristic features, are 
becoming interest-oriented and be- 
having more like pressure groups 
than status groups in a fixed hier- 
archy. 


More important is the point that 
castes and communities where such 
a basis for organisation is spread- 
ing are precisely those that were 
deprived for so long from parti- 
cipation in political decisions. They 
are now asserting themselves, col- 
lectively no doubt, and still retain- 
ing their caste-labels no doubt, for 
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only so can they build themselves 
into a strong position. To dismiss 
the process as ‘casteism’, however. 
would be misleading. 


In fact, casteism and communal- 
ism are very often  cliches em- 


ployed knowingly or unknowingly : 


by the classes holding power 
against the claims of the lower 
classes whom they could ‘manage’ 
for so long but who are no longer 
prepared to remain docile. The old 
classes have been tenaciously hold- 
ing to power; it is only at a few 
places that they have been success- 
fully dislodged. But the movement 
is gaining strength and the real as 
distinct from formal enfranchise- 
ment of the lower strata in society 
is a fact of great importance; it is 
not very different from western 
Europe in the nineteenth century 
where the problem of admitting 
new classes in some measure of 
political partnership took the form 
of demands for, and resistance to, 
extension of the right of franchise. 
The existence of adult franchise in 
India has made us overlook the 
long drawn out process by which 
formal constitutional provisions 
are being slowly translated into 
effective enfranchisement of one 
section of the people after another. 


This has far-reaching сопве- 
quences for the political system as 
a whole. An important basis for 
political stability in any society is 
to be found in a widespread belief 
in the legitimacy of authority to 
which the system gives rise. Now 
this is precisély what is happening 
as a result of what is described 
above as the effective enfranchise- 
ment of the ‘lower classes’. For the 
latter are beginning to feel a stake 
in the system, it is becoming ac- 
ceptable to them, they find meaning 
and significance in its procedures, 
they have realised its efficacy in 
getting those things done for them 
which hitherto seemed impossible. 
This is of great consequence for 
political development as a whole. 


Heightened Awareness 


What is still more positive for 
the understanding of long-term 
development is a corollary of what 
is stated above. The response of 
local society to government and 
politics is changing. In place of a 


passive acceptance of the powers 
that be, coupled with attempts at 
retaining the autonomy of local 
groups end trying to keep govern- 
ment at an arm’s length, now there 
is realisation of the importance of 
government, of what it can do for 
the locality, and of what it means 
to control and influence it. The 
distance between society and poli- 
tics is narrowing. M 


One could go further. In a con- 
crete sense, such a trend is an indi- 
cation oz the fact that government 
programmes and the planning en- 
deavour, the doctrine of equality, 
the valu2 of education, are all get- 
ting meaningful for the electorate, 
especially in the rural scene. 
Coupled with it is a sense of in- 
justice in the lower sections, of 
being deprived for so long of what 
was their due, of asserting a feel- 
ing of right towards what govern- 
ment can offer. There is a craving 
for prosperity and an understand- 
ing of the role of government in 
bringing it about. That such a 
material perspective is often mixed 
up with feelings of caste antagon- 
ism does not remove the import- 
ance of this vast change in the 
political orientation of the Indian 
masses. 


Dangers of Power 


Such г process has also its dis- 
advantages. The craving for power 
in classes which have hitherto had 
no taste of power, if not tutored 
by the right type of leadership, 
ean leac to vulgarisation and a 
dilution of the finer bases of a 
political culture. In a society long 
used to the domination of a pri- 
vileged few, the sudden attack on 
the ancien regime can prove dis- 
astrous. While the traditional lead- 
ership withdraws from active 
politics in disgust, the new inherit- 
ors may fail to show the restraints 
and accommodation so necessary 
in a democratic polity. Much 
would depend on the effectiveness 
of the party system in accommodat- 
ing varicus interests and points of 
view. On this, more below. 


This is one danger inherent in 
the ‘transformation’ of a tradition- 
al society. The approach to insti- 
tutional development may also 
undergo a change. More regard 
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will have to be paid to local com- 
munities, the idioms they are used 
to, and perhaps to such things as 
religion and caste (of course, in the 
process, trying to: mould these in- 
stitutions for modernist purposes) 
they will provide, to an increasing 
extent, the ‘social bases of politics’. 
Of course, in terms of jargon, the 
leadership may still continue to 
repudiate these entities (which 
will increasingly take a political 
form) and call names at people 
actively engaged in developing 
them. 


The danger in this process is 
that it will be largely undeliberate 


and going against the norms in 


fashion in the ruling elite. It will 
also entail a widening gap between 
precept and practice, thus giving 
rise to cynicism in the urbanised 
middle classes and confusion in 
the rural masses. In a stage of de- 
velopment when political education 
has to. keep pace with political 
awakening (involving, as we have 
seen, growing class conflict), this 
will prevent genuine understanding 
and communication between differ- 
ent levels of political activity. The 
period will experience a strength- 
ening of 'cultural revivalism' in 
political life, although in fact this 
is no more than a symptom of old 
traditions trying to adjust to a new 
environment. The fear is that the 
leadership may fail to appreciate 
the process in its true perspective. 


Localising the Base 


The ‘rise of the masses’ and the 
expanding base of political activity 
will also involve a shift in the re- 
lationship between the’ represent- 


_ ative and his constituency. It will 


force the politician to be more 
preoccupied with nursing his con- 
stituency and less with his work in 
the legislature and the ministry. 
The base of politics will becomo 
more fragmented and localised: the 
representative will look upon him- 
self increasingly as a delegate of 
the locality rather than.a repre- 


. sentative of the nation. This will 


also involve increasing spoils, a 
changing relationship between 
politics and administration’ and 


perhaps a dilution of some of the 


conventional bases of parliament- 


ary democracy. The practice adopt- 


-ed in some States of farming out 


different districts between minist- 
ers for ‘supervision’ is a trend to be 
watched out against. 


Wherever politics has effectively 


.entered a mass age, such problems 


are bound to arise; for-the delicate 
balance on which.the political sys- 
tem rested in the period of its 
aristocratic fashioning is no longer 
available. The massage, in turn, 
evolves its own safety valves, but 
all societies have not succeeded in 
this. The period is one of great 
trial. 


On the whole, however, there is 
no doubt that the country is set on 
a fascinating period of transform- 
ation, one in which political deve- 
lopment is both keeping pace with 
economie and social development 
and perhaps also providing a larger 
framework which is shaping and 
directing the latter towards con- 
sidered and deliberated objectives. 


Ideological Cleavage 


It is the ‘objectives’ and the 
means employed to achieve them 
which are still a matter of debate; 
the general consensus on fundamen- 
tals so vital for democratic survival 
is still in the process of being work- 
ed out in this country. This leads 
us to the second important change 
characterising India's political de- 
velopment: the growing ideological 
cleavage and its slow crystallisation 
along recognisable lines of division. 


Such a change has already been 
noticed by many observers. :Un- 
fortunately, the discussion has 
often lost point by being tied down 
to the leftist-rightist dichotomy 
and still more by considering 
ideological divisions apart ftom in- 
terest divisions. In fact, there is a 
complex of factors that ultimately 
makes up an ideological cleavage 
and even then the latter is intri- 
cately bound up with conflicts of 
interests and loyalties. 


Two points need to be noted 
here. The crystallisation of ideolo- 
gical positions, here as elsewhere, 
has been the result of the operation 
of the democratic system, by foster- 
‘ing divisions, giving rise to new 
power groupings, which then call 
for greater system and order in 


political divisions by means of a 
gradual polarisation of interests 
and programmes. The process takes 
place in this country largely within 
the ruling party, but in which the 
existence of other parties is playing 
an increasing role. 


Polarisation 


State: Congress Parties provide 
much evidence of polarisation be- 
tween opposing power clusters 
which are also becoming increas- 
ingly identified with specific ideo- 
logies, although the divisions are 
by no means clear-cut, the ‘radical’ 
wing clubbing together such ele- 
ments as proponents of socialism 
and planning, cultural revivalists, 
protagonists of local democracy 
almost on the Jayaprakash Narain 
model, bitter opponents of the 
English language, and believers in 
making administration subservient 
to the party. 


The ideological divisions are per- 
haps getting more sharply reflected 
in State and Central ministries, 
although once again the High Com- 
mand’s formula of accommodating 
regional interests and different 
shades of opinion in the formation 
of ministries, a formula which the 
Prime Minister has himself faith- 
fully followed up at the Centre, 
seems to round up most of the 
edges in the controversy over poli- 
cies. On the whole, however, great- 
er ideological crystallisation. cannot 
be prevented, especially at the 
policy stages, in and between 
States, at the Centre and, perhaps 
most of all, in the National Deve- 
lopment Council. 


In this process, the role of the 
Swatantra Party seems to be signi- 
ficant. Its very rise, let apart its 
spectacular successes (not fully re- 
flected in legislative returns), has 
made political’ controversy more 
ideologically-oriented and divisions 
within the Congress Party more 
crystallised. It has also filled an 
important gap іп the country’s 
political organisation: the avail- 
ability of an opposition party which 
can channelise all dissenting ele- 
ments from the Congress. A party 
so much like the Congress and во” 
different: that is the crux of its 
achievement. This will become 
more clear with the passage of 
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time, especially at the local and re- 
gional levels. 


The second point is related to the 
first. With the changes in the poli- 
tical atmosphere - of the country 
noted abové, the very role of ideo- 
logy in politics has changed. So far, 
ideology was used as an integrating 
force in politics, to keep the party 
together, to infuse idealism in the 
country, to make it a basis for 
‘mobilising’ the masses. This had 
lent an air of romanticism and.un- 
realism to political discussion—and 
even action—for a long time. ; 


Basis of Controversy 


Now the role of ideology is 
changing; it is entering the next 
stage in the developing relation- 
ship between ideology and power. 
It is now becoming the basis not 
of integration and conformism but 
of conflict and controversy. With 
opposing factions and parties tak- 
ing on an ideological colour, this 
cannot be prevented. 


In this process, the first great 
change noted above, namely the 
transformation of caste and com- 
.munal grouping into some sort of 
political classes facing each other 
in a competition for power, is play- 
ing an important role. With ideol- 
ogical . divisions reflecting real 
divisions of interests, and these 
then being reflected in opposing 
factions and parties, polities is 
getting activised and more organis- 
éd. It should provide a real basis 
for discussion, exchange and ac- 
commodation. 


In a sense, this second stage of 


ideological development in which 
ideology will become the basis of 
conflict and controversy, is only a 
transition to the third stage of its 
development, when the role of 
ideology in polities will begin to 
diminish. The transition may be 
short or long, depending on the 
readiness of the major parties to 
agree on the fundamentals of the 
constitution and on the means to 
be employed in political warfare, 
in other words on the extent to 
which workable conventions can be 
` built into the party system. 

The whole process of develop- 
ment will depend upon how far the 
party system can provide an ade- 
quate framework for smooth poli- 
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tical change. It may be that we 
have reached a stage when this is 
becoming possible. With the rise 
and strengthening of opposition 
parties—the Swatantra Party and 


the Jana Sangh—which are more | 


pragmatic in their orientation and 
mainly pre-occupied with gaining 
power than was hitherto the case 
with opposition parties, the tone 
and nature af party politics may 
undergo a change. Although sec- 
tionally-oriented to -begin with, 
they will be forced to accommodate 
all the major interests in society, 
to expand their base, to organise 
themselves more or less on the 
lines of the Congress, in the hope 
to make available an alternative 
government to the people. 


It is not often realised that the 
problem of party polities in India 
is not simply a problem of build- 
ing up an effective opposition to 
the ruling party, but also one of 
competition between opposition 
parties where one or two of them 


- would gain in strength at the ex- 


pense of the others, the latter being 
slowly eliminated by a process of 
amalgamation. But, much more 
than this, it is a problem of en- 
suring that the parties which so 
gain in strength share the basic 
philosophy of the ruling party and 
ensure some measure of conti- 
nuity in political life. 


` This may not be easy. For in- 
stance, the Swatantra Party may 
find it difficult to bring itself 
into accepting planning as an 
essential ingredient of its political 
programme. It is a moot point 
whether planning in an under- 
developed economy is one of the 
fundamentals on which agreement 
is vital. The real issue will turn 
round the nature of planning rather 
than planning as such. The com- 
pulsions of a parliamentary set-up 
will perhaps force the € Swatantra 
Party, as it earlier did the Jana 
Sangh and even the Communist 


"Party, to change its course as the 


party learns io shed off some of 
its ideological origins and take on 
a more pragmatic outlook. 
Ruling Party's Attitudes 

More important, perhaps most 
important, is the question of how 
far the ruling party will exercise 
the necessary self-restraint to allow 


the other parties to exercise power, 
starting with the localities (espe- 
cially in the Panchayati Raj set-up) 
and State assemblies. The record 
of the Congress is not altogether 
reassuring in this respect. Also, the 
reaction to the Swatantra ideology 
and the Swatantra gains in some 
places can become radical; and if 
the top leadership fails to exercise 
the necessary restraint at lower 
levels, it is not difficult to imagine 
a situation, in the present context 
of Indian politics, where an accen- 
tuated leftism may pave the way 
for some variant of fascism in deal- 
ing with political opposition. The 
problem may become acute in local 
and associate fields (such as in the 
co-operatives and development 
boards), in the process making the 
problem of the relationship be- 
tween party and administration 
critical. 


Descending Pattern 


Politics in this country has reach- 
ed its cross-roads of development. 
It has entered a critical stage and 
is in many ways thrown irto the 
melting-pot. The descending pat- 
tern of politics which is a result 


as much of the rise of the lower, 


classes discussed above as of the 
downward and rural shift in power 
within the rüling party raises en- 
ormous problems of development. 
So does the changing relationship 
between ideology and power at a 
stage when the political organis- 
ation of the country is still in the 
process of providing an adequate 
basis for mobility and change. 


Also the spread of essential 
values is still a function of insti- 
tutional arrangements and the 
latter are in many ways chaotic. 
There are enough grounds for hope 
and perhaps time will solve the 
more difficult problems. The, pro- 
cess of political activisation is well 
under way but it can well be 
arrested. The note of uncertainty 
cannot be avoided for the stage we 
have reached is in many Ways 
problematic. All one can do is to 
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analyse and interpret the basic : 


trends in development. And this 
shows that we have reached a stage 
in fifteen years which on any 
account must be the envy of many 
of our contemporaries in age. 
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Back in the long hot summer of 1907, there were sighs of 








Cooling fhe collector sahib 


relief from everyone but the Punkha Man...Carl Jost, the founder of Jost’s Engineering Company, 

invented Jost's Patent Radio Fan which worked without electricity. e Today, fifty-five years later, 
Құлақ, 1% ; 

10525 Engineering Company has vastly expanded its interests and still carries on this tradition of 


progress and improvement. e 9th May 1962 marks the 55th year of our service to industry. 
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HERE'S AN EASY, FOOL-PROOF PLAN TO GUARANTEE MONEY FOR HIS EDUCATION ce 





Your-son will need at least Rs. 7,000 (excluding hostel fees) for a 5-year medical-degree. You , . EE De 
may find it hard to meet the expenses when the time comes. So take a Life Insurance: " s 
Educational Policy for your son now and guarantee the money for his education. Premiums | 

are easy to pay. Example: if you are 25, and your little son is two years old,.you need pay only uy 
Rs. 30.71 a month tó ensure that he gets Rs. 700 every half-year for five years from the age 
-of 18. (Rates vary with varying ages). The full policy amount will be paid to your son in half- 
yearly instalments for five years even if you don’t live long enough to pay all the premiums. — 024 
No other form of savings offers you this advantage. КӨНЕ - E ' ; о. 


Take a Life Insurance Educational Policy for your son today. Do not postpone the decision. Я 
The older you are, the higher the premiums you have to рау. Don’t leave your son's future. to _ 
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The problem 


‘considerations which ‘determine 
. armed forces to be maintained as also their 


AS in the past, SO ‘today, the defence policy of 
a State is usually based on certain fundamental 
the type. of 


size and equipment. What are these considera- 
tions?’ ) 


i The geographical position of a ‘State and 
-its ‘political-economic relations with 
- other States, particularly neighbours. 


2. The possible tasks assigned to'a State's. 
armed forces, both at home arid abroad. 


3. The capacity of a State to maintain an 
effective fighting force in relation to 
EE TEE. ба DES ME. 3i 


. particularly Нег” 


scientific, technological advances: dnd its 
“own industrial capacity. ` 


4. "The concepts- within the State in — 
to future national and international deve- | 
lopments, 


'A reassessment of the guiding principlés on 


' which: India's armed. forces are organised is 
‘now. most necessary. We are today investing 


anything from Rs. 300 crores to Rs. 350-crores 
on thesé forces, an investment which is à heavy 
drain ón our limited resources. Is this expendi- 


| ture absolutely essential? Can it be reduced ог 
: more effectively allocated?. | 


i 
1 


Тһе geographical position "ub India and her 
political-economic relations with other States; .. 


.closest neighbours, must 
naturally be viewed from several standpoints. 


In this, context, we have first to examine the 


co-relation of world fórces..The emergence of . 
two heavily armed powers—the U.S.A. anxious : 
· to maintain its position as the crusader of free 


enterprise economy; and politics, and the 


U.S.S.R. working to foster the triumph of. 


socialism—is ' the’ background . against . which 


Е other. natións are compelled to formulate their 
‘policies, Each of the two giants has its follow- Е 
ing of less developed or economically weaker n 


countries. 


India’s policy ‘is to avoid _alignment ‚with 
either of the blocs, or at least to attempt to do 


this despite contrary pressures. Neutrality is a 
safeguard against interference, by these- powers; 


such interference would be a sure method of 
drawing us into the arms of the opposing bloc. 
It isa policy which seeks to conserve time and 


energy for internal economic development and, 
expenditure as | 
like, 


therefore, to incur as little 
possible on  non-productive 
defence. - 4 


activities ` 


Our independent stand in world affairs, how- 


ever, may persuade a power or group of powers ' 
. to disorganise or paralyse us in the interests of 
' a larger conflict elsewhere. ` 
although it would have to be met by taking - 
into account our current friends or foes, could ` 


Such .a' threat, 


only crystallise in areas close то 'our borders 


where access into our country is possible. 'In i 


other words, apart from long. distancé aerial or 
missile ‘attack, it is from China.'and: Pakistan 
that one might foresee bellicosity. 


' ! There. 


which. believes that 


t 
- B 2 . iu 
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is now a jae section ' of NY 
the main threat to 
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‘India’s РИ РЕ stems from ‘China. "now “that 


Tibetan autonomy has been discarded. -It is 
maintained ' that the. sprawling” Himalayan: 
frontier has not yet been properly demarcated, 
that the Chinese have encroached on what is. 


. Indian. territory; and that: ‘considerable tension . 
our two-. 


exists ` in this region between. 
countries. Some go even further and point to 
the manner; in which the Chinese are building ' 
a two- -Way communication ' system across Tibet 


' to the Indian frontier; they claim that to ignore - 


. the Chinese threat would-be ‘foolhardy and 


' ‘armed forces would, in the 


| If these’ aré expensive toys, difficult to obtain р 


urge the need for a more rapid expansion of: 
India’s armed forces. We must, therefore,’ exa- 


тіпе · whether’ this thinking is based on any | 


clear understanding of the possibility of inva- 
Sion across the Himalayas or. is it merely са”, 
political -tactic of . those’ who disapprove of 
Jawaharlal Nehru's international attitudes. 


+ E 


-: Other military Шынын and party politicians 


-clairh that the danger to our secürity is largely 


from Pakistan. The constant aggressive: propa- . 
ganda. kept alive- by 
a 
situation of war’ between the two countries.’ 
It is argued; however, that in such a situation, 
it is difficult to imagine a localised conflict with’ 
a Pakistan linked militarily with one of the 
power blocs—the''U.S.A. Either the conflict: ` 
would ‘be shortlived or E would: encompass the 
world, Ж | ; 


- 


К India and Pakistan do not have the diay А 


or economic potential to conduct.on their own 
a long war ‘based on modern weapons. India’s 
first instance, { 
‘cushion the initial attack, and then proceed to 
disrupt the enemy’s offensive potential’ while ` 
mobilising © the: , United: Nations and ‘world 
opinion. against the a&gréssor. If the attack 


> 


' were to continue, then victory would depend 


'on the effectiveness“ of India’s allies. Keeping . 
these facts in mind' we must re-examine the 
validity ‘of the principles on "Which our armed 
fofces are organised: R А 

> То what extent must we be ready to defend 
ourselves 'single- handed? How ‘bést can we do 
so without damaging the development ` of our“ 
economy? Do our tanks; heavy armour, bomb- 
ers,' fighters, cruisers, destroyers and aircraft- 


carriers "have .any meaning іп terms of the : 
challenges: posed? Can we rely on ‘our: friends - 


to supply these. weapons to üs in time of need, 


and unlikely: to be fully used, what other wea- 


_ pons; cheaper “апа more effective, should be 


"х 
* - ЫЈ 
by as ^oc 
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, 


that country’s leaders ^ 
* could become hysterical enough to build 
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: have been attacked. 


our armed forces be organised? 


` ^monwealth Expeditionary Force. 


2 offensive, task force' from the West. 


е * Ыы 
. AUT 
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forged? Economic" ‘potential’. and political- pers- 


péctive do ‘affect . the structure of a country’s,’ 
-armed forces, forces which, in turn, аге in- .. 
. fluericed by. the organisation . and alliances of 


the: potential enemy. ts 
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. These pertinent duestions must be dealt with: 


in relation to the other fundamental considera- 
„tions which determine-the type of armed forces 
“to be maintained. What are the tasks. assigned . 
to our. fighting: forces at ‘home and abroad?. `’ 


E From the very start, the government of free 


India. gave the armed forces the role of protect- ` 


‘ing the country from external aggression. This. 


means- а ‘defensive fole or defensive—offensive d 


‘role; it' presumes .that' ме . act \only after we 
It is a role somewhat, , 
différent "from the mandate of‘ old imperial 
‘policy under which the Indian forces. were 


_ engaged to wage war abroad. We must view the 


' problem keeping this new. role of the .armed 
forces in mind. N : ` 


D 


4 ^ 
^ 


“Today, India’s smed forces, are > unlikely: to : 


participate in adventures ‘overseas. We have no 
territorial ambitions. Our desire is to defend ' 


ourselves and to maintain ‘internal security, e 
already ы 


although. for the latter task there 
¿exists a sizeable force. of police, ‘home, guards, , 
.territorials and'citizen militia, How then’ should “ 


, 
( . . HM 1 
“ ^ 


Obviously we: cannot imitate: the wealthier қ 


‚айа, more advanced nations of the West: Yet 
“that is just what we unthinkingly tend to. do. 
Our army could: quite easily and without much 


_ reorganisation’ take its place as part of a: 'Com-. 


Our navy 

could become an integral part of а, larger 
force could fit in as a small packet of an imperial 
air force.. 

‚ tional arms, we study western type organisa- 
tions arid our military doctrine is tested on thé 
grindstone of the ‘latest thought of some great 
power.. ‚Хе, we have. neither the’ military 
commitments _nor the 
great powers; our military needs are confined 
, to; our own doorstep. Y 


Our air ` 


We buy NATO type of. conven- | 


-It is’necessary at this canes io Nm | 


‘these related questions - from ‘another 


vital 


` angle—our capacity, to maintain “а modern, ` ; 


mechanised, up-to-date fighting’ force, particu- 
' larly in a ‘period. of rapid: scientific and techno- 
logical. advance. s^ У ` 


Expenditure on:defence is ‘an’ ' investment of 


money in an insurance. policy, It pays dividends: : 


ir only under certain circumstances, but 50 far as 
=" a -2. 
; : 
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the insured is concerned, it does not lead to an 
increase in his standard of living. It is a means 
of purchasing security and peace of mind 


whereby one can plan and work and give of . 


one's best without having to worry about marau- 
ders at the frontier. What, therefore, are our 
assets and what proportion can we really 
afford to invest in insurance? In setting aside 
this amount for defence we have to reduce by 
that much the speed of economic development 
and national progress. ` 


The mirage of ‘modern’ forces can lead us 
into danger zones unless at some stage we put 
all our needs into proper perspective. Take 
only one example. A sizeable body of military 
opinion argues that a plane must kill a plane, 
artillery müst liquidate artilery and tanks 
must destroy tanks—that there is no other 
answer to the devastating fire power of the 
modern plane, tank and gun. So there begins 
the inevitable business of ‘matching’ the armed 
strength of the potential enemy, an endless 
process involving considerable non-productive 
spending. 


‘But this is not all, The enemy we prepare 
against might receive more modern tanks, We 
are immediately vulnerable. The whole process 
of re-equipment starts again. Apply this expe- 
rience to jet bombers and supersonic fighters, 
aircraft carriers and submarines and other 
weapons. Can a poor and backward country 
afford to base its defence on a ‘show’ of such 
weapons which are imported and usually in 


short supply to be really effective? And’ 


what happens if the ‘enemy’ equips with tacti- 
cal atomic weapons? Do we do likewise? 


These are questions which cannot be brushed 
aside. Indeed, even in countries like the United 
Kingdom, there are men who have raised their 
voice against this type of expenditure which 
they describe as futile. They are not heard 
because the nations to which they belong still 
have overseas territories or interests to pre- 
serve. But what of India, content to remain 
within her own frontiers? : 


It would not be unfair to assume that ours 
is a weak country, a backward country, a 
country, in fact, which must use what is easily 
available and at hand. Masses of technicians 
and a well organised industry on which 
modern armed forces have to be based are 
not at hand. But if we do rot have the techni- 
cians and the industry, there is no dearth of 
manpower. This manpower is yet'untapped 
and unemployed. Largely peasant, our popula- 
tion is hardy and tough. It may not be able to 
handle complicated weapons, but with training 


ч 
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in small arms, disciplined, and made conscious 
of its role in the defence of the country, it 
could become a formidable force. 


The cost of a militia three to four million 
strong, lightly armed, trained for mass tactics 
and guerrilla warfare, would be far less than 
that of a standing army of war one-tenth its 
size. Have we fully assessed the possibility of 
building a huge militia, trained and led by a 
hard core of professionals and equipped with 
weapons which we can produce locally? Could 
this force be mobilised in times of emergency, 
hold an attack from across the border more 
effectively than the inadequate armoured 
machine which we have created at consider- 
able cost? 


The final answer is also dependent on how 


‘we look upon future national and international 


developments. / 


When a country like Great Britain is forced 
by big power pressures to stop in its tracks in 
Egypt, when aggressive moves are immediately 
countered by groupings in the United Nations, 
when the world is coming closer together, and 
when people are daily growing more conscious 
of their social and economic needs, what is the 
extent to which war can be waged? War being 
a wasteful means of policy making, clearly 
more hazardous than in the past, and by no 
means likely to produce the desired result, 
the main question is not the extent but the 
form that an insurance policy should take for 
national security. j 

If we are agreed on .this, is all our arms 
expenditure really necessary? Could not the 
people, trained and armed as volunteers, pro- 
vide an effective shield for the country? Could 
we not tackle the task of self-preservation 
differently and at less cost? Do we not need to 
investigate other ways which would help con- 
Serve, our resources for  nation-building pro- 
grammes? . 


No country that depends on imported equipment 
can consider itself fit for defence. There- 
fore, what should be its essential war manu- 
facture? Should it not reflect the development 
of industrial techniques in the country; the 
level of prevailing technology? Large and 
backward countries like India have the advant- 
age of manpower. Should this not be used as 
far as possible to offset the lack of machines? 
Are we victims of static, moribund thinking? 
Or are the accepted principles of defence 
organisation so profound that they apply willy- 
nily to all nations irrespective of their econo- 
mic level and political perspectives? 
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THE problem of the defence of 
India as posed by SEMINAR has 
to be- discussed on the acceptance 
of the following premises: 


' (i) we-accept Pakistan and 
China as our immediate , 
, threats; І g H 


(ii) we retain our -foreign 
policy ‘of keeping out of 
..  the'cold war and, con-. 
` sequently, out of mili- 

‚ . tary pacts; and | 
* (ili) the necessity for reduc- 
ing our defence budget 
to the minimum to give 
us necessary ‘insurance’ 
to enable us to expand. 
E our national develop-. 

. ment plans. 


4. 


“Can we provide adequate ‘ insur- 
ance’ to our people by abolishing 


Я Й 


s - 


surance’ — 


our present organisation of the 


armed forces, based as it is on 
modern concepts of war, equipped 
with modern expensive equipment, 
and replace it by making use of 
our enormous ' non-mechanical 
manpower served as far as possi- ' 
ble by indigenous equipment? 


In trying.to reach the, correct 


‘answer “we must examine “the 
` potential of both Pakistan : and 


China, the organisations of. their 
respective armed forces and the 
topography of the country’ over 
which fighting will take place. ^ - 


Pakistan has, : always claimed 


that the strength of ‘our armed: : 


forces is three times that of hers. 
a.calculation based on our respec- 
tive strengths soon after partition. 
We' know, this' is not correct ànd 


.that her forces have, gradually in- 
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‘creased and have been re-equip- 
ped with American aid; now, her 
strength is almost equal to ours. 
Where Pakistan may not have suc- 
ceeded in numbers it has certainly 
in some items of fighting equip- 
ment improved over ours. Its 
fighting potential is likely to be 
equal to us at the start of hostili- 
ties. 


We must now consider the capa- 
city of Pakistan to continue to 
wage war on us over an extended 
period. The U.S.A. has constantly 
stated that the military aid that 
it is giving Pakistan is only against 
the communist countries, and that 
if the former uses it against India 
the U.S.A. will immediately stop 
further aid. The question, how- 
ever, is what are the reserves and 
stockpiles of equipment and am- 
munitions already given to Pakis- 
tan which will enable her to carry 
on extended hostilities to enable 
her to achieve her objective? 


Pakistan’s Motives 


What is Pakistan’s objective?—- 
not the capture of India. Her ob- 
jective is to capture that portion 
of Kashmir which-she was not able 
to obtain in her aggression of 
1947-48. We have, however, made 
it quite clear that if she attacks 
Kashmir, we are free not only to 
defend Kashmir but to declare war 
on Pakistan. 


Let us now examine the type of 
country over which we would have 
to operate. In the Punjab the coun- 
try is flat, fully cultivated, with 
good communications and inter- 
spersed with rivers and canals. 
Pakistan with a modern army and 
good equipment can only be de- 
feated here by an equally modern 
army in the initial stages; subse- 
quently, after defeating its army 
in the field, large numbers of 
armed men highly equipped may 
be used for creating confusion 
among the population, demoralis- 
ing the people and government, 
and, finally, in- maintaining law 
and order after occupation. 


Against East Pakistan the prob- 
lem is a little different. The coun- 
try is very flat with paddy fields, 
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interspersed with very large rivers 
and is not easily negotiable by a 
modern army on wheels. Pakistan 
is also not able to reinforce her 
forces easily owing to their being 
dependent on external lines of 
communication. A small modern 
force is, however, still necessary 
for the defence of our territory, 
particularly in view of the vicinity 
of the Indo-Pak border to Cal- 
cutta and our vital communica- 
tions to Assam and NEFA. 


This part of India is mountain- 
ous, with thick forests on the lower 
slopes and valleys; in winter most 
of the passes and heights are 
covered with snow. This country 
lends itself to infiltration and 
guerrilla tactics. Communications 
are generally bad, though we have 
linked our major strong points by 
road and air, so that they can be 
reinforced rapidly in case of an 
attack. In spite of all our pre- 
cautions, however, infiltration is 
‘possible and we should counter 
this by use of commando groups, 
lightly equipped infantry and 
militia. We cannot use heavy fight- 
ing equipment and indeed we are 
not doing so. We are also employ- 
ing local militia as much as possi- 
ble equipped with light weapons 
only. In case of an attack we 
would have to use supply aircraft, 
mules and porters for our logistics. 


Remote Chances 


My own opinion is that the 
chances of Pakistan attacking us 
are remote for the following rea- 
sons: 


(1) Pakistan is being ruled by 
a military regime. It is not 
likely to undertake a mili- 
tary operation which has 
not a reasonable chance of 
success; as a soldier I say 
they.have not. 


The presence of U.N. Ob- 
servers in Kashmir who 
are posted there tó observe 
the ‘cease-fire’ agreement. 


(2) 


(3) The categorical statements ~ 
made by the U.S. leaders 
that they would cease giv- 


ing Pakistan military aid if 


she attacked India and one 
has-to believe them when 

` one considers the amount 
of money the U.S. is pump- 
ing into India in the way 
of economic aid. 


If you accept my reasonings, you 
may well ask ‘why then take any 
precautions? My answer to this is 
that my reasoning is based on 
Pakistan having a stable govern- 
ment. It is possible that a deter- 
ioration may take place both in 
the economic and political field 
and the government may fall into 
the hands of emotional leaders 
who might consider a 'jehad' on 
India as the only way out of their 
troubles. 


Besides there are psychological 
reasons from the Indian point of 
view. There is a large section of 
the people which is convinced that 
Pakistan intends to attack India, 
if not now, at some future date. 
We must, therefore, take  pre- 
cautions and convince them of our 
readiness to defend ourselves 
against such an attack. We cannot 
defend ourselves by replacing our 
modern, well-equipped portion of 
the army on the Indo-Pakistan 
border with masses of militia 
equipped with light weapons as 
the type of country does not lend 
itself to guerrilla tactics against a 
modern equipped army as that of 
Pakistan. In Kashmir, we are mak- 
ing use of our manpower and are 
only using the very minimum of 
heavy fighting equipment, most of 
which in any case is being made 
in India or likely to be made in 
the not too distant future, 


China 


Whereas in the case of Pakistan 
I have considered the possibility 
of a total war, I am afraid I can- 
not do so in regard to China. I 
cannot even as a soldier envisage 
India taking on China in an open 
conflict on its own. China's present 
strength in manpower, equipment 
and aircraft exceeds our resources 
a hundredfold with the full sup- 
port of the U.S.S.R. and we could 
never hope to match China in the 
foreseeable future. It must be left 


\ 
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to the politicians and diplomats to 
ensure our security. 


Obviously, we cannot sit aside 
and do nothing about it: fortunate- 
ly the terrain throughout the 
length of the India-China border 
favours us in the matter of de- 
fence. The country is.a mass of 
mountains right up to the highest 
ridges of the Himalayas. The 
passes are practically impossible 
of crossing for over six months of 
the year except for men and 
animals, and that too with diffi- 
culty. China is, therefore, deprived 
of the use of its overwhelming 
superiority in heavy equipment of 
every kind, ie. tanks, heavy-cali- 
bre artillery, etc. This is where we 
should make full uSe of our man- 
power and light equipment which 
indeed we are doing. 


Unfortunately, in these regions 
there is practically no local popu- 
lation, no food and no fodder for 
animals, so we are unable to make 
much use of local resources to 
maintain our logistics. We are in 
the process of developing our roads 
from South to North, but we are 
limited to the number of men that 
we can locate in these regions for 
border protection alone. The only 
means of maintenance is by roads, 
where they exist, and by air. The 
whole of this border is ideal for 
the use of our manpower, and in- 
deed we will utilise this asset of 
ours, but this can only; happen 
when we can feed and maintain 
them. : st 


Our Requirements 


If the Chinese do attack us with 
the intention of recovering terri- 
tory which they believe to be 
theirs, we must meet them in those 
regions with commandos and 
highly equipped and fast-moving 
infantry. If the Chinese penetrate 
the Himalayas and are able to 
reach the plains and foothills, we 
must be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of our superior fire power 


and manoeuvrability to defeat . 


them and at the same time 
continue to harass their lines of 
communications by the use of com- 
mandos and guerrillas. 


To summarise our requirements 


for the defence of the India-China 
border, they are as follows: 


(i) Large numbers of lightly 
equipped infantry, with 
the following role: i 


(a) to give early warning 
and to- defend ap- 
proaches into our ter- 
ritory; and 


(b) sufficient reserves 

which should be mobile 

` to move across the 
country if necessary. 


(ii) A strong, organised force 
with heavy fighting equip- 
ment including tanks, ar- 
moured cars, artillery, 
etc, to defeat the enemy 
after he has penetrated the 
Himalayan main ranges. 


Below Minimum 


In my opinion the present 
Strength of the army and air 
forces of India, organised as well as 
modern armies are, are even below 
the ‘minimum insurance’ that we 
can give to our people. We are 
making full use of our manpower 
without the hindrances of heavy 
equipment, etc, in those areas 
where they can be best utilised. 


There can be no question of re- 
ducing the equipment required for 
a modern force; in fact, we are 
below our minimum requirements 
and are taking steps to remedy 
these deficiencies either by pur- 
chase from abroad or indigenous 
production. 


In case of a total war with either 
Pakistan or China, or both, the 
most we can do is to have the 
whole nation trained as territorials 
and militias to operate as guerril- 
las and commandos. They’ should 
be trained to operate against the 
enemy in order to prevent them 
from establishing a permanent 
foothold within our country, to 
harass and demoralize them. 


To what extent we should do 
this can only be decided by gov- 
ernment after considering the 
possibilities of an open conflict 
with either Pakistan or China. 
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B ramification 
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VERY often there is a tendency to 
equate the. problem' of defence 
with certain military objectives, 
that is to confine a discussion of 


` е country’s defence to' bare mili- 


‚ the Communist parties. 
not. accept this: realistic bdsis for. 
our discussion, we are likely to in- 


tary aspects. Needless to say such 
an approach will lead to wrong 
assessments and most certainly to 
wrong conclusions. 


Frankly  spesking,, there аге 
three distinct, but interconnected 
aspects of the problem. They can 
broadly be classified as the ideolo- 
gical, the’. politico-economic and 
the military aspects. Sometimes 
there is an effort made to create 
an aura of romanticism around 
matters connected with-defence; to 
make it out zs if it is something 
above ideology, political ,economy 
or parties, It is very rarely admit- 
ted that as in other State matters, 
defence policy also involves poli- 


` ties, economy and. ideology. ‘ 


Defence does not mean the same 
thing to everyone; it .signifies 
different things, different. objec- 
tives and different policies to, say, 
the Swatantre, the Congress or 
If we do 


dulge in empty emotional out- 
bursts,’ . 


. What purports to he: ‘defencé 


P policy' clothed in. high-flown mili- 


» i 


tary , atest jargon and сач ей) 


sentimental terms. as 
etc., in, the capitalist 


in. such 
‘national’, 


. countries, turns out to be no more 


than the reflection, of the designs 
of dominant monopoly groups and 
armament contractors. ‘It is, more 
often than not the product of the 
deliberations in the board rooms of 


the huge corporations. Pretty little | 


of ‘national’ interests enter the cal- 
culations of these policy-makers. 
We remember that evén'President 
Eisenhower was forced to protest 
їп his valedictory. address to the 


American people that big-business : 


corporations and: armament con- 


tractors influence U.S. · policy: in ' 


defence and foreign' affairs in an 
undesirable way. 


The same phenomenon is seen-in te 
our country also, though not to the | 


extent it is in the U.S.A., Britain, 


' France. or: West Germany. When 


the State-owned ordnance factories 
started production of trucks, the 


entire monopoly -press in the соцп- ` 


try. and the right-wing. parties be- 
gan to decry the approach of the 
Defence Minister and to brand ће 
policy of government as the sur- 


render o? national interests to the . 


communist bloc: . К 


Chu Téh; one; of the: 
military commanders, 
marked: ‘Theré can be no correct 


military. policy without a correct, ` 
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a] „enough a correct: political policy. - an alliance with the West and ‘its 
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: “demarcated ideological considera. 
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~ our SORES: a rightist’ acne ae ers 


б veloping the- entiré world.. And 


- and the U.S.A. suffered. a larger:. 


. ‘mas’ campaign’ proved" to be one’ 


P sive role, in all these happenings? 


i ernment . will have. its impact on 


сап flow only from correct ideolo- | 
. gical premises, "This “15. especially * 
50 іп the present period of the 
. development of.science, and tech- 
: nology and the - ‘introduction of 
, ‚ nuclear and thermonuclear wea- , 
` pons. of ; 


armed forces under such a govern- 
.ment ‘would ‘be - modelled onthe 


armaments and equipmerit. would 


' 


A he * these countries. along with а .host 
` - Related: Perspectives ` 
missions. , We would be regaled 
. with hair-raising stories: about the . 
‘communist  threat.. the ’ ted | 
menace' and colourful.phrases like 
,féontaining communism’; ‘defend- ` 


The relevarice of the relation ^ 
-between, political 'and military · 
' policies, is all the more important 
ee the threat.to the security of 

. given country ‘arises. not. from' 
one single ‘factor or country, but 
EJ a SM HUNG of. complicated ` munist slavery’, etc. Most оѓ, the 


State. ordnance.. factories would 
ол гы ср id either be- dismantled, handed over 


қ “ideological considerations—and en- Pom eee ey oe 
the .duced .by manufacturers in India 
“would be imported. and defence 
spending. would become the bone 
of contention’: between , big busi- 
ness “groups. 


whether we like it. or not, 
' assessment of the threat to the 
‘security . of. our country’ also will 
be made on the'basis of clearly ` 


tions. " Ж “ But’ for a‘ - leftist government, . 


‘That. ‘political аа. воі 88 

_ considerations ‘are serious | prob- 
' lém to contend with in military 
matters has ‘been demonstrated in 
' recent. timés as never before. For 
instance in ‘Korea, the’ greatest а 
‘military power in the. imperialist 
camp'in, combination ‘with . many , 
others: ‘of the .'freé world’ was 
‘humbled by. the comparatively. 
‘poorly ‘equipped and ‘backward’ ` 
forces of the Korean and^ ‘Chinese : 
People’s Aolunteer "Forces. Thirty ` 
` per cent of the American: soldiers 
easily surrendered to the Koreans ' 


' jn a scientific way. the “ problems 
+ fence of the.frontiers would have’ 


country: and the labour -of its’ 
` people, became the prey of preda- 
tory foreign capital. It is like try- 
ing to seal a tin airtight from the 
top while the sides are left leaking 
and the contents disappear. Such a: 
government. would, therefore, im- 
mediately move against foreign . 
» vested interests ,.and inevitably 
соте in conflict with.the western 


happening in Egypt and Cuba. In- 
evitably and inexorably, а: leftist 
government would be forced to, 


who participated in thé Koréan war , de d 1. о е on 
turried out. to be mentally derang- ` ап e .iabour of 15 people. 


‘ed! MacArthur’s ‘home for "Christ: ' against ‚ imperialist-inspiréd sub-, 
versión ‘or ‘outright aggression, 


of the most ignoble- fiascos of ^mili- directly. or through Proxy. 


tary history. Such is «the, case in ' 

‘Dien. Bien Phu, in "Suez and on à! 
` smaller scale ` in Cuba. Who can 
“епу that ideology played a deci- 


.:number of casualties'i in the Korean 
‘war than in'the second world war.’ 
Nearly, half. the: riumber of soldiers 


* 


Clearly, the tasks | in defence 
are ‘related to the ideological pers- 
'pective; and: the political and eco- 
nomic programme. Any- ‘discussion 
' of defence divorced: ‘from these 


Similarly, the political and eco-, considerations, d mateak PS ad 


nomic programme оѓ а: given'gov-" ‘Pragmatic Approach 
defence policy. For example, 
considerations іп mind, we сап 
: és Np geom $e ag ers ^ . ; PEL er г. d 
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pattern' in westérn.countries, the ' 


2 "be pürchased'from'or supplied by - 


ing the free world against com- . 


: „posed would be different. The de- . 


countries, as has happened and is . 


‘> 


4 


political: policy" > And: БЕШ ЕУ. would ‘base’ its defence | policy on; РЕВИИ venture into a discus- . A 


sion of the current problems of _` 


edge. Would inevitably be directed defence’ from a purely pragmatic 
against the socialist countries. The ) 


viewpoint. Looking at the problem , .: 
against е: background of the 
world situation; certain broad’ fea- 
tures emerge. 
-clearly understood that today, even 
a small war, a limited war, can do. 
immense damage. to thé countries 


First, 


it has to be: 


of military advisers, instructors айа ‘and peoples concerned and it will 


.take years to repair that .damage. 
` Moreover, even the possibility of 
limiting a 'particular- conflict, once 
‘launched, is also very remote. 


` The question posed is not ip 
oné of who wins or who loses;in,. 
fact in modern times this question 
sis. quite subsidiary, for the. main .' 
consideration’ is the,colossal des-, 
truction war causes today. There- 
fore, the first ingredient ofa cofrect 


ў policy of defence must neces- 


sarily be. to, preserve peace as far 
as possible. In the specific’ condi- 
tions of ‘today’s world 
‘such a policy of preserving. world 


situation 


necessary and ‘possible, because 
the forces of peace, democracy and 


no meaning if the resources of.the , international, 


understanding are ' 


.müch stronger than we would care 
to acknowledge. 


"The Threat’ І 


Sécondly, we have to compre- . | 
hend the exact nature оҒ the 


‘threat posed and locate the danger ' 


e 


2 


` 


[3 


E 


‘to India's security and freedom. 
course, the assessment 
will vary widely ‘according to poli- 


Here, of 


tical persuasions. - 


But taking 


a 


realistic view ‘of the -situation, Т. 
believe that the People’s’ Republic 
of China does: not pose any mili- 
‘tary threat to our country, though, ' 
of course, the presence across our, -` 


‘borders of China advancing - faster - 
than India. economically ‘poses an ` 


ideological threat to some. of -oür 
‘cherished illusions like the super- 
-iority of. the socialistic pattern, etc. 
While in the specific: context of tó- 
day, we 'cannot overemphasise the 
' Pakistan's ruling 
military clique in ‘the worsening , 
of the relations between'our two 
countries, it would be 


бя 


а complicity of. 


facile to 


“However: while bearing -these - ignore, the role ‘and’ initiative of | 


western powers, especially" of ©. 5. 


ғ 


4 


1 


.. 


4 


“. 


s 


pledged іо bring about, socialism peace’ without ourselves surrerider- ‹ , 
ing any -of our vital interests is: 


42“ 


- 
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imperialism, in creating à sense. of 
insecurity in our country. 


: Though not always apparent, this 
military threat to our security 
operates in devious ways; some- 
times as subversion in Punjab and 
Kashmir; sometimes as provoca- 
tions, border violations, etc. 


Occasionally it erupts in violent: 


out-bursts from Pakistani leaders, 
Kashmir always providing the pre- 
text. The fact that the Govern- 
ment of India has shown extreme 
solicitude. for foreign vested inter- 
ests has helped to, humour the 
western powers. If ever we 
seriously take up the question of 
expelling foreign vested interests 
from our land, and cease to be 
“рагі of the ‘free world’, the military 
threat will be mounted in right 
earnest. \ 


This has happened in Egypt, in 
Cuba and elsewhere. In Ceylon it 
was posed through internal sub- 
version, Even in our country, 
certain historical coincidences can- 
not, be overlooked. When the 
Second Plan was launched, our 
relations with Pakistan reached 
boiling point and it was, only 
later on when we assured the 
partisans of free enterprise that 
we did not mean what we 
said, that tempers cooled. I am of 
course not. generalising, but cer- 
tain hidden connections between 
certain events in our country and 
the simmering Indo-Pakistan dis- 
pute can be detected. 


A Real Danger 


There is therefore no reason for 
us to be complacent. A real and a 
potential danger exists and it is in 
this connection that we should exa- 
mine our defence situation. 


Since 1950-51 till now we have 
spent the colossal sum of nearly 


Rs. 2,400 crores on our defence. 


Out of this, nearly Rs. 1,100 crores 
have been spent on stores and 
equipment, This means that over 
40 per cent of all the sums allo- 
cated for defence are spent on 
equipment and stores. Has this 
huge expenditure helped: us in 


overcoming our dependence on, 


foreign sources for the supply of 
weapons and equipment? 


‘It is true that we have consider- 
ably increased our capacity to pro- 
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duce things in India, especially in 
the State ordnance factories during 
the last four years. But we are 
still far behind the desirable ob- 
jective of self-sufficiency in inter- 
nal production for our defence 
needs. Even now huge sums are 
being appropriated as 'charges in 
England' obviously for purchase of 
stores and equipment abroad. 


In this connection it is necessary 
to examine the demand often 
made for increasing the allocation 
for defence, for increasing our 
military strength. Situated as we 


are today, such a policy of blindly ' 


increasing military expenditure 
and spending it on purchases 
abroad, will be suicidal for our 
economy; it will hamper the very 
process of strengthening our 


‘defence potential’. 


Dangers of Dependence 


Again, supposing we are ready 
to spend any amount, do we get 
what we want in sufficient quan- 
tities and when needed? Very 
often, the official hand-out on De- 
fence Services Estimates makes 
the pathetic admission that ‘main- 
ly due to the non-receipt of stores 
and equipment to the'extent ori- 
ginally anticipated' the full alloca- 
tion could not be spent, 


Some time back, an article in a 
local daily pointed out the diffi- 
culties of getting armaments from 
foreign countries. ‘Those countries 
which have a limited capacity for 
defence development and produc- 
tion are faced with two choices 
when they wish to modernise. 
They either have to buy  equip- 
ment from abroad or else they buy 
the: manufacturing rights of new 
equipment with the intention of 
producing it indigenously. Both 
methods have distinct. handicaps. 


In purchasing new equipment, 
the General Staff have first to dis- 
cover what is available with a 
performance nearest their own spe- 
cifications. This is always difficult 
as the equipment was originally 
designed for sameone else’ and 
possibly for. different conditions. 
Then, apart from the political ex- 
pedience of buying from that 
source, it is necessary to discover 
whether the total requirements 
can be met over the .estimated 


+ 


-ńeeds at a rate 


( 


period, whether a 
spares .апа connected equipment 
will be available, whether techni- 
cal training in its use can be 
readily given, whether newer 
models coming out will also be 
made available as they are pro- 
duced and finally, what will be 
the’ cost? 


‘There is little philanthropy. in 
the armaments business and the 
seller will naturally use every 
opportunity to гіа, himself of 
equipment becoming  obsolescent 


at the best price he can get. The 
buyer, for economic reasons alone, > 


wil have committed himself 10 
that type of equipment for at least 
10 years and, probably, a good 
many more, Further, if he has not 
stockpiled for a considerable period, 
and this is financially almost im- 
possible, he may find himself cut 
off from supplies and spares when 
he most needs them.... 


.... Purchases in the free mar- 
ket can only be of, obsolete equip- 
ment which has been recondition- 
ed after a fashion, This recourse is 
usually both expensive and ineffi- 
cient. Suffice it to say, however, 
that the recipient has little choice 
and gets what the donor thinks he 
convenient to 
the donor’. 


It, therefore, follows that Jepen- 


dence on foreign sources for the . 


supply of_essential military equip- 
ment is a very dangerous and 
positively harmful practice, espe- 
cially so when, hitherto, in our 
case, we have been dependent on 
unscrupulous western governments. 
No doubt some changes have 
recently occurred in this over- 
whelming dependence оп these 
sources, since our own internal 
production of military equipment 
has progressed. But our production 
is small compared to our needs 
and our defence still continues to 


be patterned on the designs pro- 


duced in the West. ' 


Security 


Even from the point of view of 
security, the dependence on foreign 
sources, especially on the West, 
is harmful Since the three major 


arms producing countries of the’ 


West—the U.S.A, Britain and 
France—are aligned with Pakistan 


backing of, 


\ 


through а variety of military 
pacts, they cease to be neutrals in 


the conflict between India ‘and , 


Pakistan. They are positively align- 
ed against us. Purchases of arms 
from these countries therefore lose 
the essential element of security, 
ie. secrecy. 


There is nothing to prevent the 
potential aggressor from knowing 
what we have, the arms we pos- 
sess, which we are likely to possess, 
the strength of our armed forces, 
the nature of their equipment, 
their disposition and all that goes 
with such information, Again, 
there is nóthing which prevents 
these powers from supplying rela- 
tively more modern and efficient 
weapons to Pakistan in view of 
their military tie-up while at.the 
same times withholding the same 
from us. 


Due to these political and mili- 
tary reasons alone, it is essential 
for our national security ‘that we 
should try to-be less and less de- 
pendent on the West for our 
defence needs and diversify our 
shopping by purchases in socialist 
countries like the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia. Many newly 
liberated States, like Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Cuba, Iraq (and even Syria), 
are already good customers of the 
socialist countries;.and they do 
their business’ with profit too.'Our 
own experience has shown that the 
socialist countries are really more 
reliable friends of India and have 
stood, and will stand, with us in 
our time of need and adversity 
(e.g, Kashmir, Goa). 


Organisation 


One other point I would like to 
mention here concerns the organi- 
sation and composition of the arm- 
ed forces. First of all, the armed 
forces are now more or less model- 
led on the traditional British pat- 
tern. It is a well-known fact that 
the officer-cadre of.:the Indian 
forces was largely drawn from the 
landed aristocracy. Though, as a 
result of the political changes since 
Independence, there is today no 
such express insistence on a 'good 
family background', 
mains that the bulk of the officer- 
cadre continues to be drawn from 


the upper classes. As already stat- ` 
ed the needs of security of a social- | 


N 


s 


the fact re-- 


{ 

ist State are different from those 
of a capitalist State. Hence it is 
clear that a nation trying to build 


a ; socialist society cannot afford to: 


entrust its security to people who 
either psychologically unpre- 


e 
RES for*or politically inimical to, 


the concept of socialism. 


Then again, in the present con- 
text of our political and economic 
development,’ the most ‘suitable 
form of organisation of the armed 
forces must be evolved. Should we 
build up a large standing army as 
the primary instrument of our 


security? Or should we go in for a. 


‘people’s army’, more or less on the 
model suggested in the poser? To 
my mind, the idea of organising a 
popular militia is not merely a 
sound military proposition, but is 
the only sane course to follow. By 
its very nature a large professional 
force will be isolated from the 
people and will be an unnecessary 
drain on our resources. 


Manpower 


In the ultimate analysis, the 
security of a country is dependent 
on its political stability and econo- 
mic might. Hence military policy 
must be conditioned by the needs 
of economic development and cor- 
respond to a given political and 
economic situation. Our country’s 
greatest resource is its vast man- 
power, As in economic develop- 
ment, so in military matters, the 
Strategy must be to mobilise this 
vast manpower as the conscious 
defender of the country's security. 
This objective can be partially 


| achieved by the creation of a non- 


professional people’s , army, well- 
trained in the use of modern light 
weapons. 


Along with such a popular force, 


a small, strategically stationed, 
standing army, reasonably well 
equipped with heavy armour, 


should be there. Such a force 
should be able to absorb the shock 
of a surprise attack, defend the 
borders and sustain the morale of 
the people, until the popular forces 
are mobilised’ and ow “into 
action. - + 


But all this ПИТ РЕ correct 


„political thinking and outlook. The 


slogan of organising a popular mili- 


tia can be vitiated into abominably 


' the 


unpopular forms. We had a taste 
of it recently when the Territorial 
Army and the.Lok Sahayak Sena 
were used to break the Central 
Government Employees’ Strike. 


Allies 


Finally, as the poser puts it: "To 
what extent must we be ready to 
defend ourselves  single-handed?' 
The problem of allies is important 
in defence matters. The question 
today is not merely one of defend- 
ing our country against aggression 
from another country. Pakistan is 
a part of a global military alliance 
led ‘by the leading imperialist | 
power, the U.S.A. Here we are 
faced with a cruel dilemma. If, 
as we say, we depend on the goód- 
wil of the western powers, then 
there is practically no reason why 
we should“spend such huge sums 
of money on defence. On the other 
hand, if we have no faith in their 
assurances, then the effort we put 
in is just not enough. And in such 
a contingency, whatever be our 
own efforts, we must seek the help 
of active allies. Thus the problems 
of military pacts, foreign bases, 
disarmament, world peace, etc., 
immediately get inter-linked with 
our own peace and security. When 
we look at it dispassionately, in 
the context of the world situation 
today, the futility of our -small 
efforts becomes so glaring. 


The only sane policy worth fol- 
lowing today is the policy of fight- 
ing for the dismantling of the 
military blocs, general disarma- 
ment and for lasting world peace. 
However, since the prospect for 
victory in this struggle is rather 
remote, it is time that we gave 
consideration to this problem of 
safeguarding the ‘security of our 
area in alliance with our neigh- 
bours. 


We should immediately start 
planning for the creation of à re- 
gion in Asia free from the military 
intervention of outside powers. A 
sort of Monroe Doctrine for Asia. 
No non-Asian power should be 
allowed to enter into any separate 


. military pacts or create any mili- 


tary blocs in this part of the 
world. As a long-term policy aim, 
creation of such а mili- 
tarily non-involved neighbourhood 


^ should be pursued vigorously. 
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H\ealities of the situation 


COMMUNIST .China's aggression 


against India and .the seizure of 
Indian territory’ has had one very 
salutary immediate effect. It has 
made us all take a lively interest 


in matters relating to^our defence, 
We have ` 


and foreign policies. 


. Бееп, as a people, disposed to take 


both these for granted, or rather 
to take the view that while they 
were no doubt of importance to us, 
they were ‘matters more for the 
specialist and cid not really affect 
the ordinary citizen as directly as, 
for instance, the economic policy 
of the country. 


" This is, perhaps, another of the 


habits of thought we acquired du- 


,ring the British period. For obvious 
reasons, our rulers kept us igno- А 
rant of military matters, and gene- ` 

‘rally «discoureged the 


taking 
of an active. interest by us in for- 
eign affairs: and defence problems. 
With .Independence. we ‘should 
have begun to realise. that these 
were both subjects of. which it was 


essential that at least every well- > 
‘informed citizen should have a fair 
understanding, affecting vitally as. 


they did our country's continued 
existence as an independent State. 


Our Prime Minister, has certainly 


.not sought to make a mystery of 


the country's ioreign policy: in- 


Н 


deed, it ‘was necessary for him to 
obtain his people's: unreserved 


acceptance of it. for it struck out’ _ 
a new line and aimed at the elimi- `; 
nation of war by urging the accept-, ' 
ance of the method of settlement. 


of all differences by negotiation. 
The Prime Minister received the 
virtually unanimous acceptance of 


his policy; it was, however, ап `` 


acceptance given without ary real 


understanding of the issues invol*, 


ved. 2.4 
Indeed, in а way, it is this policy 
which may be said to have led us: 


as a people, to adopt a somewhat ' 
indifférent attitude towards our, 
defence’ problems. It does not need. 
апу speciel argument to show that ' 


a country's defence policy is based 


upon, and determined by, its for- ' 


eign, policy. Were it not for our 
strained , relations with Pakistan 
ever since Independence, we might 


total disarmament: for, that policy 


would have been wholly consistent. 
with our loudly ‘proclaimed policy | 


of Panchashee?. 


Such an approach would also 


have had a special appeal for us: 
as it would have made possible a 
release of resources badly needed 


` 


. well" have. adopted the rather . 
tempting policy of more or less: 


‚ for implementing the country’s ' 
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-the ‘past twelve years. by this one 


economy. In fact, it is because of central fact, namely, that if ‘there 


‘our Kashmir involvement, ‘and our: 
neighbour's undisguised dislike of 
-us,. that we have had no alter- - 


' native but to maintain, a . modern 


>and well-equipped armed force: of 


a size and quality which would 
.enable us to’ cope with’ Pakistan 


and, of course, which our resources К 


could’. ‘permit ' us to maintain. It is 


'“ significant that^we have done: so 


\ 


‚ friéndly nation. 


S 


in spite of the great. need. of fin- 
ance for our development plans. 


` 


- The Reality o ur ME 


China- has,- fortunately for US, . 


woken us up to reality., Its action 
has shown that we cafi.no* ‘longer 


look upon the Himalayas as au, 


insuperable barrier, and, that Com- 
- münist China is not a genuinely 
' This alters the 
‘entire defence situation, Our stra- 
tegic doctrine: has" perforce to ‚Бе. 
radically re-oriented. So far: we 


* 


‘is any “war at all in which we 
_are likely to’ be involved, it would 
be a ‘war with Pakistan. “Ав far as 
it went, this was not an unreason- 


able assumption оп -which to hang . 
- our defence thinking. J 


So far as our other neighbours 
are concerned, neighbours’ with 


4 land, frontiers contiguous to ours, 


we have assumed, and with reason, 
that Burma was a friend and likely 
io! remain so; we have: no: con-, 


. flicting interests’ with Burma. The. 


» problems of.its .own, including a. 


had’ assumed that. we need -ар-.. 


prehend - trouble,. if at all, only 
from Pakistan. There were not | 


wanting. persons in our “country : 
‚с who counselled a-very vigilant atti- 
Г tude towards China’ and Commun- , 


ism, , but such. counsels were 


‘ility, 
‘abroad; while. we, for our part, 
being strict adherents to Pancha-. 


térrain is ‘difficult and it is, in-any 
case, far too deeply tied up with 
а` minor civil” war and domestic 


serious degree of political instab- 
to think of ‘adventures 


sheel, do not make any great-fuss, 
even when our: nationals are-deli- 
berately and unfairly. victimised. - 


China ` LATE 
China,, our other - neighbour, we 


had, concluded, -we could safely ^ 


2 assume would always be а friend. 


"brushed aside’ under the beliéf’ 


that China, having subscribed to 


‚ „Ње doctrine of Panchasheel; would 


~ tiation. 


not only remain’ friendly to us but 


. would also seek a settlement of 


‘any problem between us by négo- 


7, 


With ‘reason, it was felt by us ` 


(that Pakistan: ‘might feel tempted 


^to -venture into Kashmir,. and: 


hence, in order, to leave no room 


‚ for. doubt. regarding our attitude 


in such an eventuality,. we have 
, consistently made'it clear’ that we, 
“would regard any such move as a 


hostile act. Having måde a cate- - 
gorical enunciation of. our, attitude, : 
it became incumbent upon us to see . 


that our armed forces rémained 


prepared: and poised for , in-' 


SN stantaneous retaliatory.; action. Our 


. kept equipped: as adequately . as 


' armed forces. have; therefore, been ` 


`. we possibly could for this purpose, Й 


and in. doing 'so, we have ' inevi- 


tably sought to-keep ourselves, ав“ 


up-to-date in-regard іо our equip- 


. ment as Pakistan. All our defence’ 


т 


We had; again under’ the influence 


of Panchasheel, chosen to ighore - 


history, ‘and the undoubted facts 
both of China’s . population pres- 
gure and its“ expansionist tenden- 
cies in the past, whenever it felt, 
it was powerful enough. When we 
found our assumptions to. be 


A wrong and that China was not as 


genuine an, adherent. of Pancha-« 
sheel as ourselves, we were still. 


“so desirous of not. provoking any 
trouble, that, we ignored -China's. 


action in Tibet "treating, it almost 
as if it was none of our- concern, 
and later, even refused to take any 


‘serious notice .of ‘the steady but 


definite inroads which China be- 
gan making into’ our territory 
some’ ‘two or three years. ago.. 


“China, іп the meantime, was or- 


‘sonising herself for the purpose:. 
-She' constructed roads: right up to 


our borders 80, as to make possible 
rapid action’ against -us,'-as and 


when she considered it safe and ' 


expedient. Our, government seemed: 
unable to make up its mind "what, 
to do,.until there occurred the. in- 
cident in which our "border patrol- 


Hune has-been, governed during ' ‘in Ladakh. was all par E out.' 
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' Then, however thé diss sponta- 
.neous outburst of indignation 
amongst the people , of India forced 
our ‘government to ‘Tealise-that the. 


. country would not tolerate a policy `. 
- of. appeasement, 


But this means 
that our armed forces.have to do 
some rapid: thinking and seek ‘to, 
equip themselves adequately jn. 
certain respects as. АМЕ: аѕ 
possible. £a 


^ 


i ‘Our-third neighbour i is the Soviet 


Union whose, frontiers touch ours; 
though relatively only to'a slight 


' extent. Having regard: to its known 


immense military might; we must: 
take the view that, if for any: 
reasons, our relations alter for.the 
‘worse, there is little ‘that’ we can' 
do ‘militarily’ to ‘stop the USSR, if 
it chose to be aggressive, Тһе ut-' 
most we could attempt would be. 
to resist sufficiently. ànd gain “time, ` 
until ойг friends of comparable - 
might could intervene; and such: 


` resistance’ would also be а possi- - 


bility . only. if Russia .chosé о use, 
conventional’ "weapons “апа not 
nuclear. weapons. L5 Kg 

P 


It is against this . йы 
that we have to: formulate our de-. 
‘fence, and foreign. policy and or- 
ganize our arméd. forces. Both 
because of our philosophy of non- 
violence. and . tolerance ‘and on 
our practical considerations it has 
seemed: to us right to adopt 
Panchasheel ‘as ‘the basis of our 


' foreign policy and to’ follow-'a striet 


policy ,of neutrality. We have in-> 
deed felt , ourselves justified in 
‘ignoring the dangers | of treating ` 
the, Communists on a par with the 


'western democratic, countries. : We | 
have made ourselves; believe’ that " 
‘we would ‘somehow remain “un- , 


affected, however - deep the Com- 
,munist-' infiltration, ' : aided and 
abetted by the ‘indigenous’ Com- 
munist Party: and perhaps, this 


`1: beliéf has hitherto been изе! to 


be not, unwarranted. 


r 


Out Nationalism 


“ Fortunately for us, the intense. 
nationalism of our people has so. 
far not allowed, these tactics to 
become · successful. “And China's. 
recent activities on our frontiers, 
whatéver the object with which, 
they. have’ béen undertaken: have 
put из on our guard, while expós- 
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ing the hollowness of the profes- 
sions of the Indian Communists 
that India’s interests came  in- 
variably first with them! However 
that may be, it is now necessary 
for us to effect a rapid revision of 
our strategic doctrine, for the en- 
tire situation has radically altered. 


We have indeed now to face up 
to the problem which has- long 
been familiar to nations in Europe, 
viz., how to relate the desirable to 
the possible, and how to live with 
possible catastrophe. Our resources 
make it impossible for us to equip 
ourselves with weapons which 
would give us even a semblance of 
a chance against a really first class 
military power, such as Russia, 
Against a power like China, equip- 
ped ` only with conventional 
weapons, the position is: much 
more equal, assuming, of course, 
that it will not be assisted by 
Russia with a supply of nuclear 
weapons. ` 


But it is possible that China 
may, nevertheless, be in a stronger 
position, because it may be assisted 
by Russia with the most modern 
aircraft and other equipment. Even 
for purposes of argument, we can- 
not reasonably assume that Russia 
will not give such assistance, for 
. the Communist countries have 
hitherto never hesitated in letting 
matters drift right up to a point 
where there begins to exist a real 
risk of precipitating a world con- 
flict. And, they have so far got 
away with these tactics. Of course, 
if there was to be such a world- 
wide conflict, Russia would no 
doubt prefer to fight it out on its 
own selected ground. 


Our Strong Point 


India ‘is, fortunately for us, so 
placed that neither the ‘Commun- 
ists nor the Democrats would like 
to force it into the other camp. 
That has been our strong point so 
far. And that is what makes 
China’s latest conduct so difficult 
to . understand. But whatever 
China’s reasons, India must take 
notice of it and insist upon the 
status quo being restored. Is India 
in a position to insist upon com- 
pliance with such a right? -The 
answer. one hopes, is in the affir- 
mative. If India is believed by 
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China to be in a position to inflict 
sufficient damage on Chinese ter- 
ritory, China may pause and think 
again before pressing on with its 
deliberate encroachment. The only 
other deterrent may be Russia’s 
attitude of disapproval. World 
opinion is unlikely to be a serious 
influence. 


One may well take the view 
against such a background that 
India's policy regarding its armed 
forces has been justified. It has 
sedulously striven to build up its 
air forces, while its army is train- 
ed for action in mountainous ter- 
rain and at great heights, It is 
true that this has been done with 
a different possible enemy, but 
that has meant only this dis- 
advantage, that’ our military dis- 
positions were not such as to 
enable us to react as promptly as 
we should otherwise have been 
able to. 


Preparedness 


Until nations realise that war 
does not pay ultimately, for any 
country ‘to be ill-prepared to de- 
fend its frontiers to the best of its 


ability is to tempi the irresponsible ' 


and the unprincipled to adopt an 
aggressive attitude: for a country 
to place itself in such a situation 
is also to create a defeatist spirit 
among its own people.-Even if the 
possible enemy is more powerful 
than oneself, the right. policy in 
this imperfect world would be 
not military unpreparedness. One 
must. nevertheless, ensure military 
preparedness consistent with one's 
resources: 
keep ready-a plan to continue 
hostilities even after the- more 
powerfully equipped enemy has 
succeeded in overwhelming one. 
Such a continuation implies a 
change over from the usual frontal 
warfare to a. mobile territorial war. 
The morale of a people which. is de- 
termined upon such a course has to 
be very high, and its leaders must 
be prepared to be completely ruth- 


less with the fifth column, without - 


whose support no foreign invader, 
however strong militarily, can 
function efficiently and with know- 
ledge. ' 


‘It is only in such a-war of libera- 
tion on the Yugoslav model that 


^ 


one must in addition ` 
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sheer numbers may count. Even 
then, they will have to be trained 
in the use of small arms, and be 
generally familiar with war equip- 
ment and its use. But numbers 
alone in modern warfare can serve 
but little purpose. Yugoslavia’s 
plans envisage the continued ex- 
istence of trained armed force 
units along with “a co-operative 
local population, whether in towns 
or in villages, 


The Race і 


It is important, of course, for а 
country to see that its armed forces 
are as well equipped as those of 
any of its potential enemies. 
less this is ensured, their morale 
would be low or not as high as it 
ought to be. This factor is of great 
relevance with reference .to a 
country’s desire to be self-sufficient 
and capable of producing indige- 
nously its requirements of military 
equipments. The rate of technologi- 
cal progress is such that a country 
like India cannot possibly hope to 
enter the race, much less succeed 
in it. It is not sufficiently realised 
how very greatly our thinking 
must now be conditioned by the 
fact that technology ,is no longer 
stable but is advancing constantly 
at an ever accelerating rate. 


. ‘Almost up to the outbreak 
of World War II, a weapons 
system would Ре good for a 
- generation at least. In 1939 the 
equipment of a United States 
Rifle Company hardly differed | 
from its predecessor in 1918. 
Today a weapons system begins 
to be obsolescent when it has . 
barely gone into production. 
The B-17 Flying Fortress of 
World War II remained in ope- 
rational use for a decade; the 
. B-86 inter-continental bomber 
was obsolescent within less 
than seven years; and the B-52 
heavy jet bomber, the most 
recent addition to our strategic 
striking force, will probably 
be out-dated within five years. 
As weapons must be replaced 
at ever shorter intervals, their 
' complexity increases. The F-51, 
a late World War II fighter 
plane required 154,000 engineer 


` 


Un-, 
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‘stance, 


man-hours to build and cost 
$21,000; the Е-100, its 1957 
equivalent, requires 404,000 
engineer man-hours and costs 
$486,000 to perform a similar 
strategic mission.) ^ : y 


^ 


The technological race has more- 
over multiplied .the number of 
available weapons’ systems. As late 
as World War II, there were avail- 
able for each of the services, Army, 
Navy and Air Force, at most two 
or three groups of weapons. Today, 
the choice has to be made amongst 
a very large number of groups and 


- each choice permits such a wide 


variety of combination that the 
number of conceivable weapons’ 
systems runs into fantastic figures. 


Again, during World War II, 
weapons which were useful for 
offence were useful for defence as 
well Today, this is no longer true 
to the same extent. А superior 
bomber does not necessarily domi- 
nate the skies; its performance can 
be compared only in terms of its 
ability to reach its target and this 
depends on its superiority over the 


opposing defensive strength. The. 


test of a modern weapon, there- 
fore. is not whether it can perform 
its strategic mission. 


Technological Dependence 


This being the technological 
situation, it is indeed for considera- 
tion whether we are well advised 
in attempting to produce, for in- 
military . aircraft under 
licence: for however modern and 
up-to-date it may be when the 
licence is taken out, by the time 
we begin to produce it, it will have 
long been obsolescent, if not obso- 
lete. It would be much cheaper for 
us to procure our requirements of 
modern weapons and equipment, 
particularly of the more complex 
variety, from abroad than to seek 
to produce only obsolescent if not 
obsolete ones ourselves. We could 
better utilise our resources in im- 
proving our technological skill in 
the civilian sphere where our own 
demand would provide a large 
enough market for a less” up-to- 
date product, until we march 
forward to higher and more up-to- 
date standards. 


Only after we have Е а 
certain level of-achievement tech- 


nologically and have developed our 
research and design ‘organisations 
sufficiently, ought we to consider 
the advisability of diverting our 
research and design talent to. the 
production of military equipment. 


. Just as in the matter of atomic 


energy, our efforts are concentrat- 
ed in seeking ways of utilising it 
for civilian purposes, so also should 
our energies be confined in other 
technological spheres also to our 
own industrial development. 


The adoption of such a policy 
has also this advantage, that our 
armed forces have the confident 
knowledge that they will be fight- 
ing with weapons which are in 


. every way as nearly equal іп 


power as any that the enemy may 
possess. Such a policy, naturally, 
pre-supposes the possibility of pro- 
curing such up-to-date equipment 


. at reasonable prices. And this ‘is 


clearly dependent upon our being 
on friendly relations with the few 
major military powers in the world 
today. 


It should be relied; of course, 
that such friendly relationship is 
necessary eyen if we wish to pur- 
sue, as we are now: doing, the 
policy of producing certain types 
of equipment within the country, 
with the technical assistance and 
knowledge of а friendly power. 
What is suggested here is not а 
reversal of the policy to produce 
within the country as many types 
of military equipment as possible 
but rather {о confine the indige- 
nous production to ceftain selected 
items, excluding the production of 
weapons and equipment which we 
know iare undergoing rapid and 
repeated improvement and change. 


Our Requirements 


What is of the utmost importance 
for every country is to evolve a 
right defence or strategic policy. 
to build up its armed forces~and 


. ensure its equipment so as to ac- 


complish that doctrine most effi-. 
ciently. For us this means the 
possession of armed forces capable 
of defending the country along its 
entire northern border, including 
the north-western and north-east- 
ern borders. This means an army 
large and mobile enough to defend 
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our frontiers over several thousand 


miles, in the north-west, north, 
north-east: and east: it means an 
air force capable, on the one hand, 
of defending certain key popula- 
tion centres in the north, north- 
east and west, and on the other, of 
attacking deep into the territories 
adjoining ours in our north-eastern, 
northern and -north-western bor- 
ders. It means also a navy 
capable of protecting our coastal 
trade. and our ocean-going ships 
from interference by enemy activ- 
ity, for it should not be forgotten 
that once hostilities commence the 
potential enemies will seek, to 
attack .on all fronts. Our armed 
forces must, in short, be capable 
of defending our territory against 
a possible attack by a strong power 
of the second class variety using 
conventional weapons. 


Defence and Attack 


A policy of defence pure and 
simple, would prove disastrous. If 
our armed forces are required only 


.to play a defensive role, they 


would undoubtedly fail, because 
modern equipment virtually makes 
the ability to launch an effective 
offensive as the only certain’ 
method of preventing an aggressive 
attack. It is the knowledge of a 
country’s ability to inflict severe 
punishment that will protect it 
from an attack by its enemy. Hence ' 
it is that our armed forces must 
be equipped with weapons and 
aircraft capable of carrying the 
war into the enemy’s territories, 
and sinve the ‘territory of one. of 
our possible enemies lies beyond 
the massive Himalayas, we must 
possess aircraft capable of flying 
above those heights with a suffi- 
cient flying range.to be able to 
drop bombs upon strategic areas 
and to return to their bases with- 
out the necessity of having to re- 
fuel. 


All this means money and a 
large defence budget. Its corollary, 
a reduction in the resources avail- 
able.for economie development, 
must be faced. It'is not much use 
talking about our determination to 
resist any attempt to  encroach 


‚ upon our territory, if we do not, at 


the same time, consider how best 
wé:can'do so. Our foreign policy 
may well have to be re-oriented if 
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we' approach this entire problem 
in a realistic manner. A policy ‘of 


` neutrality need not preclude us 


\ 


‚ accept the doctrine of non-violence 3 


from procuring modern and up-to- 


` date equipment from one or more 
powers willing to supply us on’ 


reàsonable and acceptable terms. 
It would be up to us to'determine 
the degree of disinterestedness of 
the supplying powers. 


We have.to make up our mind 
whether we shall join the ranks 
of those who believe that we should 


` purchase, peace at. any price’ or 


whether we spurn such a pusillani- 
mous view.and consider that mere 
survival is not enough, for we wish 
to ‘survive: with freedom, · rather 
than without it. It is obvious that ` 


- but little security is' conferred by 


such geographical advantages as 
"we possess, What has helped us 
“hitherto is the existence of a cer- 
tain pattern of international rela- 
tions, the existence of a balance 


of power. If anything disturbs that ' 


balance, a policy of neutrality may 
well become impossible. It can, in 


any case, scarcely be to our interest ` 


to do anything to , allow . inar 
balance to ре disturbed. . -+ 


The destructive power and the 
* speed of the new’ weapons, - both 
' conventional and nuclear? is so 
great that.no nation can hope to 
stand inviolate merely because it 
follows a policy of neutrality and ' 
non-involvement. It is, of ,course, - 
the path of wisdom to get: nations, 
_and particularly neighbours, :to- 


such as is involved in the princi-~ 


ples of Panchasheel, but adherence’ 


to such a doctrine is of value 
in this imperfect world only so 


_long as the other party's adherence 


to it is as genuine-as'one's own. 


"The basic principle governing 
international relations still'is the 
existence of 'sanctions', a country's 


own strength or its own together . 


` with that of, its allies, or the exist- 


ence of a balance of power which 
'is.likely to be disturbed by an at- 
tack of aggression on one's country. 


_Our foreign and defence policies 


. must be framed with full recogni- 


tion of ‚these basic factors. Our 


: armed forces will have to be whe- 


ther we like it or not, ‘as large as 
we can-afford, and as well equipped | 
as we сап. ensure, 
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Facing facts 


MAJOR-GENERAL 


D 


HABIBULLAH 


DEEENCZ or, whatever ‘else’ we 


may want to call it, unlike the . 


rose, does not always ‘smell’ so 
good, Indeed the very expressions, 
expeditionary forces, armed might, 
military forces, defence forces, 


connote Gifferenf psychological'ap- ' 


proaches to the business of self- 
preservation. Today this -'self 
means national i che 
security. ‘ ` 
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Preserv. ation of what from what? 


- The question can, of course, only` 
be answered in general: the pre- ` 


servation of one’s people, property 
and frontiers from external aggres- 


sion. The immediate . qualification ` 
of this is that the extent and'inten-. 
sity of preparation depends on the 


likelihood of such ' aggression. 
However. it is ,sad' to say that 


` from the other. 


4 preservation’ is not 
` purpose. 


` 


There more . frequently 
have been the further and bàser 
purposes of rapine, ” enslavement. . 
and subjugation. Such purposes, 


'though'not often openly’ advocated, 

- bring forth more violent, dishonest 
and’ debásed: human instincts than ' 
'does the.nobler purpose of 

Р preservation. ы А 


‘self- 
Confusing Reality | i 


It ‘is, however,” very difficult for 
the layman . to 
For. the profes- 
sional soldier it is almost impossi- 
ble; for he, like any gregarious 
vertebrate, once -conditioned to his ` 


' "profession, sees, only .the task in 


or confusing situation. 


‘clear military thinking, 


hand,. Even in high positions of 


authority he tends to see the means * 
. he knows best to be the easiest and 


most apt to meet any deteriorating 


- 
Q^ 


Thus while over 2,500 years ago, 
Sun Tzoo of China, the master of 
exhorted 
one and all to give serious thought 
to à subject which was 'a matter 


of life and death, of success, ог” 


ruin', one cannot help noting as a 
student of.military 'action that 
operations of destruction and even 
of  self-preservation have too 
lightly: been undertaken through- 
out history. 

have | 


Furthermore, historians 


i added tainted fuel to the flames of 


"interpretations. 


-war by wrong, prejudiced ‘and deli- 
berately : distorted. reports ` and 
In this way the 
treachery of Mir Jaffar and the 


`7 perfidy of Clive have been given 


' daula.. 


refuge behind the futile vacillation 
and poor government of Shuja-ud- 


called ‘Boxer’ rebellion -has been 
interpreted as a necessity in the 
name of ‘humanity. . 


| Мапу, ` many past and: present 


. examples, including the: support by 


Belgium to Tshombe in, Katanga, 
can” be quoted as contemporary ` 
instances of dishonest representa-: 
tion which deliberately misleads 


` the ignorant and confounds proper 
. thinking. It throws up vested inter- 


ests as well as.cliques of experts 
* — 


.always the: 


‘distinguish опе” 


Тһе brutal quelling arid’ | 
looting of ‘the Chinese in the so- 


of military pundits. whose very 
livelihood depends on talking in 
‘unknown and mysterious termino- 
logy. This opens the way, to irres- 
- ponsible recourse to. arms by 
leaders whose purposes are most 
frequently neither for preservation 
nor, indeed, for prevention. 


Even if we*put national security 
„аз our honest. purpose, then, ‘those 
"who have exercised dominion over 
vast regions of the earth, can they 
call the defence of these as secur- 
ity? Yes, they do, because they 
have based their economy on this 


, Structure. To lose these dominions 


would mean falling standards or 
‘harder work in the ruling country. 


Then again, if the holding of 
certain terrain by another restricts 


one’s defensive ability, is it right. 
to ‘improve one’s tactical security 
‘by taking away that terrain from 
. the other? For example, Pakistan 
feels that Kashmir is vital to its- 


“ 


forces? Is iae any possibility of 


‘our losing our freedom or our: 


security? If we do have-a need, 


. then what do we need and what ` 


security although history has never ^ 


provided instances of armed forces 
moving in that direction through 
Srinagar! But tactical.security is 
the Strong reason offered. 


It is, therefore, clear that the 


,real purposes for which war is 


waged are scarcely . ever made 
public, ledve alone understood by 
‘the. public. It should,also be clear 
that thé reason for war depends 
largely on strategic and economic 
factors, or else pure greed, and 
that the initiative is'more often 
taken to improve one's own eco- 
nomy or strategy rather than for 
pure self-preservation. However, 
where governments are unpopular 
or weak, it is often found that they 
maintain armed forces for the pri- 


5 mary purpose of using them- against. 


their own people in time of neces- 
sity; like the old feudal monarchs 
of the past; like many present-day 
countries who form the camp fol- 


. lowers of the big power global: 
military pacts such as CENTO and: 


SEATO. ! 
Our Defence Needs 


4c 


What then are the purposes for 


which India's armed forces could ' 
For ` 


and should be maintained ? 
they are, after all, a purely unpro- 
ductive sector of the national eco- 


nomy. Do we really need armed 


‘a historical. "significance - 


have we available? : 


The old Sumerian and НЕБУ: 
nian civilisations, having their 
fringes on the Indus river valley, . 
helped to develop the civilisations 
in that part of India. It was, there- 
fore, not unnatural that the better 
defined passes in the Pamirs and 
Hindu Kush were in early times 


‘more frequently used ‘than others. 


It was not until the advent of the 
Aryans that the Himalayan foot- 
hills’ and plains of. the sub-conti- 
nent were opened up and the 
military forces of North India took 
shape. In the South, however, much 


‘more easily accessible and pene- 


trable by waterways, powers rose 
and fell and migrated in greater 


frequency. There, though traders 


came and went, and many ancient 
contacts with West and East Asia 
were traced,- they do not have 
of the 
military magnitude of the North, 


"Technological Superiority 


It was,'in fact, not until the 
European pioneered a route round 
the Cape of Good Hope (more than . 
fulfilling his.every hope) that we ' 
were brought rudely into contact 
with a people that was to bring 
us to, destruction. The new direc- · 
tion of large-scale attack was back- 


еа by mobility and by a, new means 


of destruction in the form of super- ~ 
speed, hard-hitting and fairly. ас- 
curate missiles, sped on their way 
by explosive propellants. So over- 
whelming a superiority did these 
invaders have that they soon took 
possession of .all India.and spread’ 
to all'of.Asia and Africa, sub- 
ordinating the entire economy of 
the civilised world to their own 
needs and dictating the means and 


_aims of security. - , 


The Europeans then went logic- 
ally to the next step; which was 
to raise mercenary forces for local 
and: regional defence around the’ 
conquered territories: India, on: 
account of its fabulous wealth and 
geographical position, made an 
ideal landing point for vessels, had 
enormous resources ~of , mercenary 


_manpower, and could be used as a 
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jumping off point for operations 
by sea in three directions. 

` It is obvious, then, that the 
organisation of our forces was 
based by the white master on the 


immediate needs of holding down ` 


our own people, the extension of 
European domain in India and in 
the areas of the Southern Seas, as 
well as for strengthening positions 
in terms of the inter-European 
struggle for 
and the seizing of trade and indus- 
try. Of course it was not exclusive- 
ly India that provided mercenaries, 
but it was largely this country. 


It is, therefore, not a bit surpris- 
ing that very soon Indian forces 
were going abroad to take part in 
inter-white national struggles in 
Africa and West and East ‘Asia. 
Yet, all the while, lowly ‘native’ 
troops never had the pay, ease, 
comfort or equipment of their 
masters and, gradually, even the 
civilian accepted the morale-des- 
troying myth of white master- 
races. In fact, all India and all 
non-European races not only 
accepted this but gladly surrender- 
ed their economic, cultural and 
military status to a people who, 
neyer before in history, had been 
looked upon as anything but bar- 


barians by the civilised races of. 


the world, 


The Real Difference 


But the important differences in 
the mode of mobility, the direction 
of approach and innovation of 
weapons which wrought significant 
power shifts were never properly 
realised. What were manifest were 
the superficialities of organisation, 
administration and recruitment, 
In fact it was not the purpose for 
which armed forces were used, but 
the method of use that impressed 
us. It was only in 1857 that the 
yoke, without our knowing why, 
became so heavy that we tried to 
slip it. But, by then, it was of no 
avail. The Indian ‘mutiny’ was 
foredoomed for neither had we the 
organisation nor the economic 
capability to match the strength of 
the hand that gripped us by: the 
throat. 7 


What is significant is that the 
troops used to quell the . move- 
ment were not Pathans, Jats, Raj- 
puts or Marathas. They were not 


-— 
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national supremacy - 


troops with any notable soldierly 
traditions. They were, Jargely, 
newly recruited Punjabi types and 
marauders—with the exception of 
the Sikhs. In fact, they came large- 
ly from poverty. stricken and bandit 
infested areas, They were organised 
in such a way and offered such 
inducements as made it easy for a 
handful of Europeans to control 
them. ` For, beside advancement, 
loot and rapine were offered: 


But the harid of time was mov- 
ing fast. When Britain became 
involved in the Boer War and then 
in World War I she could no 
longer afford to leave the siledari 
in free lance hands, organised on 
a loose regimental basis; nor could 
the siledar soldier be asked to 
forage and fend for himself. So 
the whole of the Indian Army, as 
it was then beginning to become, 
was organised to meet the ‘needs 
of an expeditionary force for use 
in any part of the world.. 


By then the Indian was years 
behind the twentieth century 
in technique, organisation. and 
thought; not to mention confidence 
and enthusiasm. There was no 
such thing as patriotism; all inde- 
pendent thinking was considered 
‘political’, was repressed and those 
indulging in it were dealt with in 
the most illegal and ruthless man- 
ner. The highest form of fidelity 
was accepted as that to the Queen 
or King of England! 

Our Heritage x 

What, however, was our real 
heritage? There was no dearth of 
military genius in land warfare. 


‘Indeed, at every stage the British 


and other. Europeans met master 
tacticians and stout-hearted leader- 
ship. They could only break 
through by surreptitious bribery, 
corruption and intrigue. At sea, 
however, we were naturally found 
wanting. Had we by some means 
managed to overcome this we 
would surely also have been in a 
position, very- soon after, to deve- 
lop our own propulsives’ and 
missiles, Our superior economy and 
civilisation would soon have res- 
tored the balance. However the 
Europeans saw to that; so we 
neyer acquired the technique of 
manufacture of modern weapons. 


~ unable to control events, 


‘equipment and weapons. 


They deliberately destroyed also 
whatever roots there were of sea 
power. Thus Britannia not only 


-ruled the waves but, from across 


the seas, the groaning and degene- 
rating hordes of peoples who had 
been the flag-bearers of civilisation 
from the dawn of time. 


It was at this advanced stage of 
India being a bulwark and bastion 


of imperial might, and with the. 


Punjab built up as the ‘sword arm’ 
of this well-oiled machine, that, 
for unforeseen reasons and because 
events conditioned British action, 
the foreign rulers found themselves 
that 
India suddenly found self-govern- 
ment and division simultaneously 
at her fest. 


The New Caste 


Thus, we find that a new military 
caste had been created in the 
manpower of the country with the 
emphasis on the Punjabi. Yet, of 
necessity the traditional fighting 
castes or classes were gradually 
restored to a greater or less extent 


according to their conduct towards , 


the British. But none of the trad- 
ing or literary castes knew or 
understood anything about | arms 
and men. 


It goes without saying that 
frontiers and administrative divi- 
sions of the country were fixed 


from the point of view of adminis-' 


trative convenience and had little 
or no relation to nationality, tradi- 
tion or ethnology. In the same way, 
division of the country in August, 
1947, was absolutely arbitrary, and 
as defined by the British. 


Even as late as World War II, 
when it began, Indians were not 
thought able to handle modern 
In fact 
there were a large number of such 
functions which we had suddenly 
to learn to perform after the war. 
For instance the handling of tank 
transporters, radar, the repairs to 
radio and precision instruments, 
and so on. As for organisation and 
design, research and theoretical 
knowledge. these were very res- 
tricted, indeed and no facilities 
existed. Only à few' concessions tó 
political pressures put Indians into 
posítions of influence: they were 


useful as examples to be cited of 
fair treatment on the floor of the 
legislature. 


Is it surprising, therefore, that 
we were left quoting pamphlets 
and manuals, and that sepoys des- 
cribed the conversion of low ten- 
sion electricity into high tension 
as jadu (magic). Is it surprising 


also that the coastal patrol force 


known as the Royal Indian Marine 
was made into the Royal Indian 
Navy and a small force, as small 
as possible, was raised as a Royal 
Indian Air Force? 


Freedom 


We found ourselves in a queer 
new world and began to take our 
own decisions. It is a matter of 
opinion whether we have done the 
right or wrong thing. History will 


«make verdicts more or less'con- 


trary to any contemporary state- 
ment, but the thinking of today 
needs a greater sense of realism 
and dynamism. For, after making 
certain as to what purposes our 


‘effort is directed, we must make 


the most direct and least confused 
approach towards our objectives. 


The role of the armed forces, if 
any, has to be defined but it has 
to be part of the role the country 
itself plays within the wider 
comity of nations. It has been well 
defined by the government of the 
present day. The armed forces of 


, India are to protect the country, 


from external aggression and to 
help, if need be, in maintaining 
stability and government within 
the country. The important point 
about this is that our armed forces 
are genuinely directed to nothing 
more \than nationwide self-preserv- 
ation—and по better direction 
could be given to the armed forces 
of any country that has neither 


- Strategic nor enforced economic 


claims on anyone. 


Nevertheless, the very legacy of 
our late masters leaves hidden de- 
tonators along our frontiers; they 
could cause sudden, unexpected 
explosions. These are chiefly the 
undetermined, ‘ill-defined territor- 
ies.to. which our neighbours could 
lay claim and which could be used 
by unpopular or nervous govern- 
ments there to justify war-like 


acts. They could also create an 
area of tension to divert attention 
from their own shortcomings. 
This, in fact, is happening. 
must, therefore, accept the fact 
that we do need protective forces 
to ensure our security, even if ‘it 
be only temporarily. 


Realising that the imperial yoke 
which has been lifted from our 


necks leaves behind an emaciated, 


emasculated and а devastated 
people, miles behind the century 
in which they live, we have to 
divert every effort, strain every 
sinew and apply every thought to 
building up that body and rekindl- 
ing that intellect which once en- 
abled us to hold our own. We must 
not rise like a Phoenix; but we 
must be reborn with our soul trans- 
migrated into a new and different 
form and level of life. To do this 
we have to look at the ‘situation 
anew and put priorities in the order 
and shape to suit today and tomor- 
row. 


Have we done this? No, we have 
not. Even sadder, we wallow in 
our ignorance; whereas the profes- 
sional thinks largely of his pro- 
motion prospects and of giving the 
replies expected of him, the civil- 
ian and politician, in particular, 
does not know even where to start 
thinking. Whereas the Pax Brit- 
annica may not have been in fact 
more than the peace of the grave, 
yet to think and organise haphaz- 
ardly now is to indulge in per- 
petuation of want, even leading to 
ruin: it may mistakenly be leading 
to a real peace of the grave. 


Over-weight 


The national budget groans and 
creeks with the weight of the de- 
fence budget. If defence budgets 
are to be taken as premia for in- 
surance policies, it is strange to 
think of an impoverished people 
paying at such a high rate. In fact, 
it seems not very clever to borrow 
from the moneylender to pay for 
an insurance policy, and then to 
try to improve one’s standard of 
living from one’s income. This is 
exactly what is happening; is it 
not? 


As asserted, above, our thinking 
is. not only unrelated but quite 


We, 


wide off any reasonable aim. We 
must remember the armed forces 
of. today had their origin as im- 
perial attack forces modified to 
placate not very knowledgeable 
but persistent and uncomfortable 
Indian political hecklers. Can ‘such 
forces provide the pattern on 
which to build? The reader will 
rightly say, no. 


Not only is over half of the 
country’s budget, including foréign 
loans, being poured into this waste 
but our purely military thinking 
and doctrine is incorrect. So wrong, 
that we content ourselves with 
obsolete weapons and make provi- 
sion to build them in our country, 
without attempting to have modern 
weapons and to effect the econo- 
mies which they would bestow. It 
is not only in weapons but in or- 
ganization, logistics and training 
that we are in a dangerous state 
of bliss and profligate waste. All. 
military exercises with rare ex- 
ceptions are based on the tactics 
and thought of World War II. 
Even in elementary thinking on 
matters like logistics, it will'be 
diffieult for anyone to believe that 
our supply lines start from a sea 
port! We go in for training tank 
crews, gunners and engineers with 
equipment and methods which 
would scarcely be called into use 
in today's wars, though they may 
overawe hostile mobs or help repel 
hostile tribes. 


‘Public Sector Blooms under De- 
fence Ministry’. ‘From Aeroplanes 
to Pressure Cookers’. This is what 
a certain weekly gave out as а 
morale booster the other day, It 
is said that by building for our 
own defence needs we shall save 
foreign exchange. But we can save 
foreign exchange by building for 
other needs too. The question is, 
are we building defence needs at 
the expense of anything else and 


are the so-called needs really 
necessary? In fact, what do we 
need? 

Our Neéds 


We obviously need that which ` 
will raise the standards of life 
of our people; that which will 
enlighten and make socially con- 
scious our people; that which will 
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` 


ensure for us an equal ahd .grow- 


‘ing ability to be at one with the. 


best and'most up- -to-date thoughts 
and Ways of'the second half of ‘the 
20th century. If the canvas of India 
is to be seen as one whole, then 
the centre of emphasis on it is not 
defence but- what ‘is to be. defend- 


ed. Only when people are conscious . 
of what they “want to defend can . 


defence itself be ensured. ' 


' There: is today far too, much 


‘loose thinking about the 'deferice ' 


forces being the shield or insurance 
policy behind which the nation can 
‘relax, But today the oütcomes of 


wars in regions like ours are not. 


decided ohly by the clash of armed 
forces. The nation goes into battle, 
and the rear of the attacker is the 
point, to Бе attacked. One shudders 
to think how totally unconscious 
‘the civilian is of his duties. ‘Yet 
according, to: good old traditions and 
- unchanging thought such show- 
pieces as a Territorial. Army and 


.NXC.C. units are raised .and ‘main- - 
tained. They would be very difficult ` 


to bring to bear in time .at the 
iplaces needéd and could, at best, 


H 


days, but nót for the present. Even: 


in the last war it was found that. 


the” majority of reservists were 
best utilised in training depots and . 
rest camps. 


. Surely the layman too must feel 
that with huge manpower reserves 
we should be.able to -do a great 
deal to defend aurselves. All man-' 


+ power is not suitable in war; it is ` 


the men “who can be related easily 
ió ‘certain ‘materials and jobs who 
are useful, For ‘instance, a school- 
master is more easily adaptable to 
become a staff officer, and a peas- 
ant a private soldier of the line, 
because’ the former: thinks and re- 


acts chiefly with his mind and his : 


pen whereas the latter .is. rugged 


“and likely 10 be more, dogged and 


physically hardy. In the same way, 
a great deal of.manpower can “ре 
directed to'suitable defence duties. 


. Yet, a lot of defence duties may be, · 


entirely. unsuitable .and ‘difficult to 
acquire. At one stage of thinking : 
one has also to consider the ques- 
tion of what is worth while; by 


$ examining what is possible ‘and 


be used to allay panic and put - 


down internal sabotage. But we 
do not need them for this. 
we need are large numbers -for 


immediate defence., + 


Yugoslavia’s forces, her main de- ` 
fencé force,.are on an irregular - 


' basis; but her territorial forces are 


truly territorial If the enemy were . 


ло penetrate. deep into her frórit- 
iers .they, would find fresh form- 
. ations springing up round them. 
So, while ' Ње „attackers would 


begin to lose impétus the verit- 


table beehive around ,them would 
grow in sting: and: intensity. De- 
fence, in military parlance, is ‘not 


What - 


simply warding off; it is esten | 


tion.:' 


t 


А ‘Professionals 


For purposes of АШЫ» ‘it is - 


also essential” to have ‘a mobile, 


well-trained regular force of pro-' 


fessionals. Even this we have not, 
.. for we have an -army in which 

‘ men are recruited for short periods 
of service and then ‘transferred to 
_ a regular reserve, Such reseryists 
lose heart and become almost use- 


' 77155 when called up. Such a: reserve 


was alright’ for the imperial policy 


з с. лы 


what is касса, 


^ 


Here is a very clear. carsales 
from the last war. In’ 1940, when 
England was at its lowest imperial 
ebb, the'General Staff in India, in: 
panic, ordered the mechanisation 
of the cavalry.. What .was the.re- 
sult? + It: was "un uphill task to 


convert the. ‘peasant cavalier into. 


a driver ‘and wireless operator. 
With the slogan that ‘There is a 
War On’ everybody threw himself 
into the task, but little result was 
produced.:-When the pride of ‘our 
Cavalry, The First Indian ‘Armour- 
ed: Division, was offered for. the 
Italian. campaign, it, was politely 
turned down, chiefly because of the. 
difficulty of providing reinforce- 


. ments of trained пеп; according to 


the correct “caste (politely known 


' as class) groups. Had we.retained 


our ‘cavalry, they could have been. 
used for a,number of. „tasks. and 
would have functioned. with great- - 


ег distinction. 


Navy / 
"Again, take the navy: without 


‘an aggressive role, do we "want an. 


aircraft-carrier;. when. India geo- 


. graphically is the best aircraft-car- - 


rier in me Indian ocean? эш апу. 
. һ 


‘ ғ 


: sance ' 


case, ТЕ or Тб ТЕ апу. 
war for India will not involve 
large’ surface craft. which' can be: m 
sunk in a trice unless they have ' N 
proper `. shore’ “based protection, ` 
However, submarines and ‘light 
coastal torpedo’ craft woüld be ‘a 
'deterrent:to the seaward invader$ 
of our: Shores." V NE: 

- o akong: for. аер жай. 
possibly, prestige the. lovely grey 
„steamers that ride’ at anchor. for ' 
most óf the: year, that drink fuel: 
by, the ton.and that constitute ап” 
expensive Spectacle at best, ‘dre’ 
really. the! white, elephants of de- . ; 

' fence with little. protėctive ‘ability. ' 
Least of all‘are they. related to'our . 
manpower,, ‘Our nautical man- ' 
power needs are only related to 
һе” merchant navy: and сап bé; 
adequately fulfilled: by the coast , 
dwellers and traditional .Seafarérs, ' 


à ' ИЕ 


, ^ 


Lastely, whet of the Air Force? . 
In thé: days of rockets and guided "' . 
missiles, the comparatively slow.: t 
and inaccurate aeroplane is 45 
much at a disadvantage as was the 
Mammoth and the Diplodacus. to 
the quicker, better'equipped,mam-  ' | 
mals that forced them into 'extinc-', 
tion. A fighter.is a defensive wea- ` 
pon which depends on slow homer. , P 
reactions. It is only adequate for. ` 


Air Force ( Reo к ЖҰ 
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. purposes of reconnaissance. A born- 400. 


Бег because of: its,size and inaccu- *. 
racy’ is also outdated. Only the,. . 
„transport aircraft, апа the helicop-. : 
ter, ‘therefore; can claim to be of: 
value along with, the reconnais- ' _ 
. plane. The manpower : 4 
suitable for such a force. "would `4 
obviously be best found in limited ( 
numbers in towns and cities and’ 
could: in its training be ней” іп 
with civil aviation; but the: great ~ 
need of’ economising. in such. mecha. . 
nical manpower’ should be kept in. , 

-view because of the iine and effort S 
to train it | жаты 


ta 
\ an 


In fact the best possible’ {апай Sim-: ` 


. plest) üse of India's present’ type `, 


of rhanpower potential would be fo © 
on a ІосаГіпѓапігу basis, backed by, ч 
. horsed or ‘other. mobility easily fit- ` . 27 
ted into -an „agricultural : social - an 

structure, A Ы 


There, is.. a tendency to follow ' : 
Patkinson' s- ‘two ‘laws’, i.e, to go ой ·, i 


к. 


parate vested 
. further increased our logistic com- 


creating useless overheads and ever 


larger cadres of those who control, 


thé forces and, also, to go on meet- 
ing higher revenues by more lavish 


expenditure. This is probably the: 
most dangerous post-war and post- , 
‚ freedom tendency, One does not 


have: to give. away security figures 
of how many officers there are in 
Army HQ, ог instance, to realise 
that there are far too many com- 
pared to the 52 who peopled it be- 
fore the war. The reply that the 
‘armed forces of‘today are larger is 
not adequate as the growth in forc- 
es should in fact lead to a propor- 
tionately smaller increase in staff 
than in command duties. 


The Ministry of Defence and the 
defence accounts 


ganisations. Even-worse, there is 
scarcely a man in these two depart- 
ments who knows 
what defence means..If one ques- 
tions such organisations, one is told 
iv is ‘because of. the changed cir- 
cumstances under a democratic 
set-up’. So while democracy de- 
mands a larger bureaucracy it does 
not feel justified in giving defence 
a proper tactical organisation! 
Single Organisation ' 
There is today all over the 
world, even among those who have 
expeditionary forces, a strong de- 
sire to: have one defence organis- 
ation. Many are finding it difficult 
to cut into tradition-to achieve it, 
but we in our wisdom had a single 
defence organisation for imperial 
purposes and separated it into three 
expensive organisations, with se- 
interests, and so 


plications. What has this led to? 


.The navy and air ‘force are a 
complete mimic of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Air Force. They even 
have similar rations. But the lowly 
sepoy, who always bore the brunt 
of history and of the preservation 


ES . of the British Empire, lived in in- 


ferior barracks, was given less 
rations, poorer clothing and held 
purely 'native' ranks, All this in- 
feriority has been retained and was 
manifested by sepoys demanding 
soon after 1947, that they be given 


treatment, and ranks as per the 


E еі 
f a + 


organisations ` 
' show an even more startling in- 
~ crease in posts and ever larger or- 


much about : 


H 
‘ 


departed British ‘to’ bring ` them 
into line with the navy and air 
force. ee 


2 
‹ “ 


Іп India’s air fasce, coolies and, 


laskars are still employed to do 


.jobs done in Europe by aircrafts- 


men, but the jobs were below the 
dignity of the same aircraftsmen 
when serving in the East; for here 
they had the status of white sahibs. 
The navy too has a great number 
of ‘chores’ performed, by ‘coolie’ 
labour. Only the sepoy, the inferior 
breed to Tommy Atkins, has no 
“Gunga Din’ to flay. Since freedom 
he has even had his'rice ration 
reduced when times: were bad. 


The technique employed' was 
simple: where the three servicés 


‘needed co-ordination after initial 
separation, the Ministry of Defence. 


took over. Where integration paid, 
such as in the medical arrange- 
ments, a single organisation came 
into being. Service doctors today, 
like the chamelion, are scarcely 
recognisable from year to year. 
The organisation, of course. func- 
tions under the ministry; and so, 
to have service branches, the 
Director-General of Médical Forc- 
es has directors in the three sérv- 


ices also. This is.all to the good for - 


promotion and expands the medi- 
cal 'empire; today doctors in 
uniform are almost a fourth serv- 
ісе, The same idea. was tried out 
with the M.DS.C. (Ministry of 
Defence Security Corps). But a 


Shooting incident took, place in 
and the corps was 
‘hastily put ‘under the army for 


South India, 


discipline. 


Top-heavy 


Not only is this top-heaviness in 
organisation a growing vested in- 
terest: and gives birth to a blind 
bureaucracy, but the vast logis- 
tical waste in the regular rank and 
file of ‘the army is so great that 
it is said that for every 40 fighting 
men there are 60 non-fighters in a 


-field formation. Thus, ‘though one 


would expect the weapon-to-man 


‘ratio in the front to be ‘high, 


this is not so; it is very low. The 
reason for this is that our think- 
ing is_in terms of conservation of 
the old; repairs to damaged and 


worn equipment. We cannot afford 


‘variety of junk, 


4 


to have complicated equipment 


worn out or destroyed so, instead 
of doing without it, we have to 
make provision for its restoration. 
Anything and everything is kept 
in store in case it might be needed. 


So, ,vast depots with an infinite 
semi-junk and 
‘possible’ types of equipment and 
stores cover the face of India.’ 
Thousands and thousands of 


-. soldiers and civilians. waste their 


technical and labour energy in the 
struggle for mere preservation; 
men who could be building the 
economic strength of India or 
working for its proper defence. 1 


Realistic Assessment 


If we are to achieve real horizons, 
neither must we be envious nor are 
we to behave like: a fear-stricken 
miser. We must at all costs avoid 
unrelated organisations and dis- 
positions, cut out ruthlessly what’: 
we do not need and put an 
immediate end to rank ignorance, ' 
expenditure and bureaucracy— , 
particularly a bureaucracy of the 
civil services which itself is an un- 
diluted legacy of the rule of the 
Viceroy in the interests of an Im- 
perial Majesty. "EE 


We must also examine what we 
have, how we can utilize it and. 
what more we need to ensure 
effective defence. 


In defence, it has to be kept in 
mind that the final action and all 
Subsidiary actions must be attack. 
N othing short of complete annihila- 
tion of the enemy that penetrates 
will give us victory and the ability 
to demand peace. It must also be 


' remembered that the attacker will 


have the advantage of striking the 
first blow and choosing the points . 
and direction of attack. But let us 
remember that with all the attack. 
ers advantages, the offensive on 
the Suez Canal.by a strong ‘trium- 
virate of Européan nations was: 
brought to a halt; not by the stout 
resistance of the Egyptian armed 
forces, but by the.ferocity of the 
civilian fighters and by world 
opinion. 


. We also should hides to receive the 
support of world opinion if we are 
ever attacked. Yet, we cannot bank 


‚оп this totally. If war should come, 


С. E 
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we must first try to guage the ex- 
tent of attack, and then, slowing 
it down, destroy the attacker. What 
have we for the purpose? Our huge 
manpower; if it was organised 
in local areas only, so that every 
man knew his duty . and ' could 
strike a blow in his own individual 
locality. Then not only ‘could we 
confuse the enemy, at every step 
of his penetration and attack, but 
everywhere the local knowledge 
of terrain and availability of pro- 
' visions would give us the advan- 
tage tactically and  logistically. 
'In this way the enemy would have 
to detach forces to hold down rear 
communication zones, by denying 
his attack troops the material for 
impetus. 


Tactics 


Ме could give ourselves time for 
gauging his strength and inten? 
tions and for taking him by com- 
plete surprise in staging our final 
‘knock-out’ blow. We could use the 
shrewdness of the peasant to great 
advantage and avoid or limit the 
use of all except essential compli- 
cated equipment. For it is obvious 
that not only would our manpower 
find it difficult and expensive to 
use a vast variety of modern equip- 
ment, but were we to set out on its 
manufacture, we could regard our 
progress towards essential equality 
with Europe as indefinitely defer- 
red: However, to go on relying on 
equally complicated obsolete mate- 


rial is to live. in a false world .of ` 


security and to incur huge over- 
heads. 


Thus: i f 


(1) The first thing is to decide 
on the areas where formations 
would require to be deployed in 
case of war. 


(2) The next thing is to raise the 
necessary irregular formations in 
`~ depth so that their movement 
would be largely in the shape.of 
closing in and moving laterally 
rather than long advances. For- 
.ward movement + would be more 
for pushing up supplies and mate- 
rials. 


(3) These formations should, in 
peace, have their materials: and 
. supplies located tactically within 
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their areas and integrated with 
civilian peacetime organisations; so 
that rapid issue in a crisis could be 
the first consideration, and ease of 


‘access and maintenance the second. 


(4) Remembering that modern 
weapons, whether ‘ultimate’ (with 
atomic overheads) or penultimate 
(just guided), have made it, neces- 
sary to disperse, we must ensure 
very great depth and keep our 
knockout potential centrally, until 
we are ready to use it. 


(5) Whatever weapons we have, 
should come into the cate- 
gory of; 


(a) personal protection and 


(b) enemy destruction. 


г 


In the former category is includ- 
ed the modern light repeating rifle 
and sub-machine gun. In the latter 
category is the guided missile, sur- 
face to surface, surface to air. 


(6) We must have a permanent 
organisation for inter-communica- 
tion and for detection and predic- 
tion of enemy missiles, weapons 
and forces. These include radar and 
radio, signal and intelligence ser- 
vices, the majority of which-can 
be manned by civilian and local 
formations and also submarines out 
at sea. | 


| ‚ (7) we must have transportation. 


This can be in the form of vehicles 
drawn by animals, tractors ' with 
trailers and normal civilian vehi- 
cles. These can be locally organised 
and air transport used to Teach 


` difficult areas. 


(8) We can have equipment with 
which to cross obstacles. and to 
create obstacles. These can be in 
the form of bridges, boats and a 
great deal of locally improvised 
material  .' | 


The pattern, then, that emerges 
is: : ' 


(1) The most suitable utilisation 
of manpower in the possible areas 
of defence. E 


(2) Defence in very great depth. 


(3) Conservation of regular forc- | 


es for the knock-out strokes. ' 


(4) The maximum utilisation of 


the aptitudes of our manpower, by 
tying in with normal civilian life. 


(9) The: maximum linking of 
military needs to normal social, 
civilian types of material. 


(6) 'Serapping everything that 


is inessential. 
(7) Territorial апа N.C.C. forces 


and ordnance and supply systems 


to be. completely revised. 

(8) The regular forces to have a 
full eareer and to be utilised for 
all kinds of nation-building duties, 


as second priority to training for 


war. 


- (9) The electric, electronic and 
radio industries -to be developed 


for both civil and military needs. 
\ 


(10) АП -the rest of our military 
needs to be met from within India 
and to be subordinated to civil 
production in time of peace. 


(11) The whole of India to be 


divided up into command and ad-_ 


ministrative areas. Formations to 
have clear roles for each area with 
the flexibility to give and resurge 
as the tactical situation requires: 


(12) Abandonment of the tank, 
the surface navy and the fighter 
and bomber forces. With the money 
so saved, we may build, invest and 
train’ in defensive guided weapons. 


(13) All defence forces will then 
be centralised and the Minister of 
Defence will have his office in the 
Defence Headquarters, 
adviser being a service officer who 
will also be responsible to him for 
the preparedness, discipline and 
efficiency of the services as well as 
their tactical and strategic direction 
in time of war. This officer will be 
advised by: 


(i) a general staff branch for re- `’ 


cruiting, discipline, posting,, deve- 
lopment, training, intelligence, 
planning and operations. 


(ii) А quartermaster general’s 
branch for logistics. ' 


(iii) A communications (radar, 


radio and signals) branch. 


(iv) A transportation branch for 
organising movement of ‘men and 


s 


his chief. 
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material in the rear zones and 
working in very close co-operation 
with the civilian administration. 


. It may be noted that purely mili- 
tary scientific research and naval 
and air force establishments dis- 
appear as there is no need for a 
separate entity. All the national 
elements are to be one fór pur- 
poses of defence and service per- 
sonnel will be able to throw up 
their own scientists from within 
their ranks to augment civilian 
- science. From the above central 
organisation there should be maxi- 
mum decentralisation at subordi- 
nate levels. 


As for internal security, that is 
largely in the hands of the police 
force. Troops will always be avail- 
able in sufficient numbers under 
the above organisations. Larger 
numbers of civilians will also be 
brought into existence as irregu- 
lars. The best form of security, in- 
ternal or external, is that provided 
by the people. They must have 
new and expanding horizons. And 
we must firstly devote all agricul- 
tural and industrial effort to this 
end. By education, and so, by en- 
lightenment, they wil become 
socially conscious individuals. 


To this end, and towards train- 
ing irregular forces, the regular 
forces should pay particular atten- 
tion and lend an effective hand. In 
reciprocation, the civilian popula- 
tion should be ready to bear arms 
in defence, always. 


Most of our internal problems 
are due to the uneven develop- 
ment of our peoples in the past; 
because we have largely been de- 
nied our birthright of belonging to 
the age and century in which we 
live. Our best security is to close 
that gap at the earliest by social 
progress and defend ourselves by 
use of the spirit of discipline and 
the will of our people. . 

Simply put, no one can win a 
war unless his opponent concedes 
victory. Thus no one can violate 
our ‘security without punishment if 
we refuse to give in and are ready 
to defend ourselves. 
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National apathy | 


MADHU LIMAYE 


THE problem of India's defence 
must be viewed in the context of 
the changed political conditions in 
Asia and the world and the con- 
tinuing revolution in technology 
and the weapons of destruction. 


In the heyday of imperialism the 
security system organised by the 
British in this part of the world 
was geared to the supreme need 
of defending Britain's imperial in- 
terests in India. The chain of naval 
bases, military outposts and net- 
work of dependencies and protec- 
torates was designed with a view 
to securing the lines of communi- 
cations to this most treasured im- 
perial possession and securing 
its outer defences against the real 
or imagined threat of Napoleonic 
France, Czarist and Soviet Russia 
and resurgent Japan. 


The pivot of this whole defence 
system was Britain's direct politi- 
cal rule in India. This system 
collapsed as a result of the with- 
drawal of British power from this 
region. The context is no longer 


` one of passive local populations 


and rival imperialisms contend- 
ing for supremacy but that of 
Sovereign, independent States. 


The break-up of the British Em- 
pire in India and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula into various ‘successor 
States’ has created new security 
problems for each individual State 
as well as the entire region. The 
tide of nationalism has swept away 
the old imperial system but has 
not put a new rational structure 
in its place. 

. The period immediately follow- 
ing the achievement of freedom 
was in many respects a crucial 
period. It was a time of flux, of 
change. Thanks to its ancient herit- 
age and Mahatma Gandhi, India 
enjoyed great prestige abroad, 
especially among the subject peo- 
ples of the world. It was then in a 
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{ pened ‘nor ` 
‘consequences of past policies, The 


" terms .of livés and. money. The’ 


assumed 
- nor had the free Asian States been 


‘an excuse for meddling 


^ 
t 


` position to influence the course of 


events in the neighbouring areas. 
Missed Opportunity 


There are always periods when 


. historical · developments `сап be 


given a new turn, which is then 
followed by others during which 
international relations get congeal- 
ed into rigid moulds. It 


policy so. easily once this has hap- 
quickly . cancel the 


later ‘forties were one such instance 


‘in history. The rapid erosion of 


imperialism had for the first time 
put initiative into the hands of 
the forces of social revolution. The 
polarisation of- the world around 
the two big -powers had. not yet 
terrifying proportions, 


sucked up into any system of mili- 
tary alliances linked with the two 
power blocs. Nehru, as free India’s 
first Prime Minister, could have 
brought into existence a new pat- 
tern of international relations in 
South Asia and to organise a secur- 
ity system effective yet completely 
free from entanglements with the 
Atlantic and Soviet blocs. He, 


however, threw away these ` magni- 7 


ficent opportunities. 


- It is true that the Indian effort 


at a revolutionary reconstruction 
of the security system was beset 
with many difficulties. The parti- 
tion of. the country did not solve 
any problem. It only complicated 
the task. of India’s defence’ and 
vitiated its international relations. 
What was at best a temporary ex- 
pedient, accepted’ under duress, 
was clothed by the 
leaders with absolute finality. It 
provided the.foreign powers with 
in the 
Indo-Pakistan disputes and play- 
ing off one State against the other: 


Further, it saddled India from 


'the start with a very heavy de-. 


fence burden. "The Kashmir war, 
has cost us a great deal both іп” 


link-up of Pakistan with the United 
States and West-Asian and South- 


„East Asian military pacts has 
г enabled it to maintain a defence 


machine which Pakistan's economy 
would not have been able to sus- 
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is not. 
.possible to change the direction of 


Congress. 


; terms 


tain by itself. The increase in 


Pakistan's defence forces compell-' 


ed India to augment its own 
expenditure on arms and equip- 
ment. Thus all the elements of an 
arms race on a smaller'scale were 
introduced, seriously ^ crippling 
India's foreign policy initiative and 
putting a drag on its economic 
development. 


. 4 

This was precisely the objective 
of the United States’ intervention 
in Indo-Pakistan relations. Cun- 
ningly using the anti-Indian procli- 
vities of the Pakistan politicians, 
Americans dangled before them the 
prospects of increasing the fighting 
strength of their armies vis-a-vis 
India. Thereby they could simulta- 
neously complete their encircle- 
ment of the Soviet bloc as weli as 
put a check on India’s freedom of 
action and industrial development, 
making it depend on the U.S. for 
foreign aid. 


Only iron determination and 


. will could have enabled India to 


defeat these machinations. But 
Nehru showed little inclination to 
move away from the traditional 
British patterns in the matter of 


| foreign policy and defence. 


That the quiescent Himalayan 
frontier would soon come co life 


in view of the upheaval in China, 


should have been obvious to any 
discerning person.. A courageous 
Prime Minister would have ‘pur- 
sued ‘the twin policies of helping 
the Himalayan States achieve their 
freedom from foreign tutelage as 
well as liberation from the shackles 
of local feudalism. The Prime 
Minister flatly refused to’ accord 


the status of a free State to Tibet. 


or to actively support democratic 
changes in Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim. The disastrous policy 
brought the Chinese menace to the 
doorstep of this country. 


Statesmanship 


All this of course relates to past 
actions and it might be'asked how 
discussion ‘of these” errors helps 
the solution of our current difficul- 
ties. The ariswer is that only ego- 
tistic politicians restrict their 


. vision to their own tenure of 


office. The ‘act of statesmanship, 
however, consists in thinking in 
of ` long-term objectives. 


% ' 
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When we discuss the security prob- 
lems of any country we do so not 
in a vacuum but in relation to 
possible <hreats to its security. We 
ask from. what quarters does the 
threat of aggression emanate? For 


it is our estimate of these aggres-:. 


sive designs that will define the 
tasks of our defence forces, and 


determine the sufficiency or other: 


wise of our arms. 


Clearly India does not ЖО 
any armed conflict either with Ше. 


Soviet Union or the United States.. 


Apart from the fact that we have 
friendly relations with both, it 
would be fantastic to think 


in. 


terms of matching their arms with: 


ours. India just cannot do it in the 
foreseeakle future, even if it should 
want to do it. Both these big 
powers today are strong enough to 


destroy one another and so there. 
can be пс question of their capacity 


to destroy us also.' 
Possibilities - - ; 
Realistically ^ speaking, apart 
from these two. big States, there is 
scarcely a power ,which can 


start full-scale military operations 
against another sovereign power 


without provoking intervention Бу. 
these big powers. If these. powers * 


are.in agreement they will Hasten 
to cry a halt to these operations; 
if they are ranged оп opposite 


E 


sides it саппоб but lead to world' 


war. 


and Ind:a or 
would be allowed to wage a full- 
scale wa- against one another; the 
start of full-scale operations will 
be a signal for big-power inter- 
vention. Otherwise the local war 
will rapidly become а general war, 
with all its fearful consequences. 


It would, therefore, be wrong to 
think of our defence problems in 


purely technical terms, The Chin- ' 


ese aggression on our soil is not 
the result of their having.achieved 
technical or military superiority. 
It is-noi the victory of Chinese 


arms пос our military defeat. It . | 


is largely the result of our policies 


It is unthinkable that Pakistan’ 
China and India ` 


in relation to China. The issue has ' 


never been submitted to the arbi- 
tration of arms. To recover the area 


occupied by the Chinese is certain- , 


ly not a task beyond the capacity - 
. of our armed forces. But expelling ` 


t 
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` (1) ending of the 


the aggressors is essentially a poli- 
tical decision, just as the decision | 
to treat Tibet as a feif of China 
was a political decision. The strate- 


'' gic implications of that decision 


were never taken into account by 


. . Nehru nor of the failure to demar- 
" . eate accurately the border 


with 
Chinesé-dominated Tibet. 


Н India's defence were. to rest, 
wholly or even- primarily, on the 
concept of matching the arms of 
our adversaries, we would.be in- 
viting only trouble for ourselves. 
For, then Ше decision-making 
power regarding the defence bud- 
get, purchase of weapons, and 
equipment will be Jocated not in 
New Delhi but in Karachi and, 
ultimately, in "Washington. 


' The Main Problems 


India's defence does not depend 
upon the ‘relative modernity of its 
necessarily limited number of 
planes and tanks and other con- 


P ventional but expensive weapons. 
' They are an important element in 


any defence arrangements but not 
the most important or the only 
important elernent. 


~ A sound defence policy will have 
four main elements: (1) clear 
national’ goals; (2) social cohesion; 
(3) economic dynamism; and (4)-a 


. , relatively efficient fighting machine 
"backed by a firm national will. 


The national goals can only be 
rift between- 
India and Pakistan caused by 
partition, and (2) the restoration 


‘of Tibetan independence or, in the 
„alternative, 
' northern frontier along the lines 
‚ of Kailas, Mansarovar and Brahma- 


demarcation of our 


putra. Of course, these goals can- 


not be achieved by military means.. 


But we have first to · formulate 
them.before we can- create. a 


' situation favourable for. achieving 


them. 


Meanwhile we dave to address 
ourselves to the task. of creating, 
social. cohesion and, economic 


dynamism without’ which the mere 


purchase of modern weapons on a 
larger scale'can be of little avail. 

It has always been the absence 
of- social cohesion and ' national 


' feeling which. has made India such, 


an easy, prey to foreign ‘invasion 
ang conquest. The fifteen years of. 
N , 


national unity. Unless 
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' freedom have not basically altered 


these alarming features of our 


‘situation: Nehru’ has: been: holding 
national 


integration' conferences, 
but his government has: been àct- 
ing in a manner "which undermines 
the .old 
social order is destroyed we can- 
not build up а new, integrated 
society. The domination of the old 
feudal elements, the bureaucratic 
class and the business community 
has to be ended. The fact that these 
elements of the ruling class are 


-largely or wholly recruited from 


the upper castes: has powerfully 
reinforced its position at the sum- 
mit of our society. 


"The preponderence of these ele- 
ments is also reflected іт the officer 
cadres of our defence services. This 


"cannot but weaken the effective- 


ness of our fighting machine. Un- 
less public policy is based on the 
doctrine of equality’ in respect of 
property and personal expenditure, 
of special opportunities for the sub- 


merged sections, the common 
: people's patriotic fervour cannot 
be roused. 

Inequalities . ға 


In spite of socialist talk, inequal- 
ities have, instead of diminishing, 
grown in recent years, and the 
pursuit of naked self-interest has 


displaced idealism as the dominant 


motive in publie life. Widespread 
. corruption.and self-seeking at all 
levels are the inevitable result of 


' the fall in moral standards. Self- 


respect, courage and abnegation are 
no, longer cultivated; flattery, 
cowardice and ‘ostentatious living 
have taken their place. National 
disgrace or national suffering do 
not evoke any sympathetic res- 
ponse; only regional: -sentiment and 
the traditional loyalties of religion 
and caste can move the people. 


The growth of the population and 
the failure of economic opportuni- 


ties even to keep pace. with this 
‘growth has heightened internal 
'tensions and fanned mutual hat- 


What could have- been an 
growth, 


reds. 
instrument of economic 


that is the unemployed youth, has . 


been allowed to become a factor 
limiting economie development. 


Ultimately it is the dynamism of 
the economy, its rate of growth 


t 


. Whether 
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and the volume of prodúction that 
constitute the base of any country’s 
defence capacity. Unless this base 
is widened rapidly our economy 


will not be able to meet the heavy 


demands made. by the defence ser- 
vices in fulfilment of its national 
responsibility. The. Defence Minis- 
ter tried to assure us the other day 


that although the defence budget ' 


has shot up to Rs. 376 crores, in 


: terms of total governmental re- 


venue. the share (24.9%) was not 
excessive. қ ; 


This juggling with figures leaves. 
out of account the miserable con- ' 
dition of the masses, or the heavy 


"loads which they have been forced 


to carry. Purely from the technical 
point of view, rapid economic 
development, especially of the 
sectors which produce strategic 
goods, becomes an urgent neces- 
sity. Insufficiency of our planning 
effort cannot but be a matter of 
deep concern in tlie context of the . 
new threats to our security from 
the North, North-West and North- 
East. | 


There is another aspect, of our 
external relations. which has a 
direct bearing on one problem of 
defence, 


Dependence 


Nehru who used to fulminate 
against British imperialism in the 
past reversed his policies with re- 


gard to the Commonwealth on be- 


coming the Prime Minister and has 
since remained the most ardent ad- 
vocate of pro-British policies іп 
all spheres of our national life., 


policy or defence arrangements. 
political-legal ideas,and trade re- 
lations, literature and economie 
thought, cultural exchange. and 
capital investment, medium of in- 
struction’ and administration, Bri- , 
tish influence continues to be very 
potent. This is all the more . pro- 
nounced in respect of our defence 


' services. An acute military corres- 


pondent , observed sometime back: 


| ‘Apart from: words of com- 
mand, numbering perhaps a 
thousand, which are in Hindi, 
English is the forces’ medium 
of administration, operation , 
and’ training. ЕНЕГЕ is hardly , 
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in regard to foreign: p 


a military manual translated in 
Hindi, and an overwhelming 
mass of services literature is 
still imported from Britain. In 
fact, a major obstacle in getting 
arms from countries other than . 
Britain lies in the lack of . 

. familiarity with foreign ton- 
gues, excepting English. 

‘Practically the entire fleet of 

the Indian Navy bears the im- . 
press of Britain; the striking 
power component of the ‘LAF. 
is entirely British in origin; 
and the Army, an extensive 
buyer of indigenous material, 
contains many an item of Bri- 
tish make. As weapons recur- 

- ringly need servicing апа 
maintenance components it 
would not be wrong to conclude 
that today the operational 
capability of Фе Indian mili- 
tary machine is deeply condi- 
tioned by British support. 


, This pathetic dependence of our 
defence services on the goodwill 
of a single foreign :power must 
càuse the greatest disquiet to all 
patriots. A country which desires 
to pursue a policy of non-align- 
ment in the sphere of foreign 
policy must find from within itself 
the means of self-defence. It must 
achieve reasonable self-sufficiency 
‘within as short a period as possi- 
ble. But to tell the truth, India's 
record in this respect is pitiful: . 


Falsehood 

A great deal of falsehood sur- 
rounds our industrial effort both in 
the public and private.séctors. All 
this talk about our manufacturing 
60 per cent or 90 per cent of the 
parts of a particular product or 
piece of equipment is highly mis- 
leading. It creates the false impres- 
sion that the country is becoming 
self-sufficient in respect of know- 
how, engineering experience and 
equipment whereas the fact is that 
in respect of ‘strategic goods’ we 
continue to rely on imports for key 
components. 
. The recent propaganda, about 
the manufacture of supersonic jet 
‘planes in India was nothing short 
of a huge fraud on the gullible 
public. We were never told which 
parts were wholly manufactured 
here and which were imported, 
There is no need to observe any 
secrecy about it. Manufacture of 
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jet planes of these types is not a 
military secret. 

In the recent Lok Sabha debate, 
talking about the purchase of fast 
fighter planes, the Defence Minis- 


.ter said that the main question was 


of India’s capacity to procure them 
in quick time and ‘produce them 
within a year and a half. .The 
M.P.s did not ask him whether this 
country has yet started producing 
all the components of an army 
truck, or whether it can do that 
within a year and half, leave alone 
the manufacture of jet planes of 
the MIG type. Our Prime Minister 
soothingly talks about the im- 
provement in defence production, 
about the self-sufficiency that we 
have achieved or are about to 
achieve in many important items, 
and we all sleep soundly, satisfied 
that all is well with the country. 


The Missing Drive 


I say this not because Krishna 
Menon is the Defence Minister. All 
the stories of our industrial per- 
formance are similarly tainted by 
falsehood. The reality is altogether 
different. The sense of purpose, the 
drive, the elan which alone can 
produce results is nowhere in evi- 
dence. | . 

Unless this missing element is 
introduced no: defence arrange- 
ments can give us security. 

To talk of ‘small arms’ and a 
‘huge militia’ simply because there 
is no ‘dearth af manpower,’ makes 
no sense as an alternative or even 
as an auxiliary arrangement, unless 
this untapped manpower is fired by 
revolutionary zeal, and is welded 
into an army of national recon- 
struction. Once this zeal has been 
created—and only revolutionary 
social changes can create it—vast 
new perspectives open up, includ- 
ing the prospect of unilateral dis- 
armament, But in the present con- 
text neither organisation for ‘mass 
tactics and guerrilla warfare’ nor 
non-violent resistance has any re- 
levance. К 

While it is the task of technicians 
and military leaders to keep the 
armed forces in as good a shape as 
possible, it is. the job of political 
leaders to rouse the people and 
integrate them into a revolutionary 
force. We have, therefore, to bend 
our,energies to this. momentous 
task, 
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WAR IN ANCIENT INDIA By R. Dikshitar. 


THE ART OF WAR IN ANCIENT INDIA Ву. С. Date. 


THE ART OF WAR IN ANCIENT INDIA By P. C. 
Chakravarti. Dacca, 1941. 


THE MILITARY SYSTEM IN ANCIENT INDIA By 
B. K. Majumdar. Calcutta, 1955. 


MILITARY HISTORY OF INDIA 
Sarkar. | Calcutta, 1960. 


By Sir Jadunath 


None of the books listed above concerns itself 
with ideas of defence or defence policies in the 
period of Indian history prior to the coming of the 
Muslims. Majumdar makes a few cursory generali- 
sations without considering the subject at any length. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s work (published posthumous- 
ly), comes closest to an attempt at indicating 
ideas on defence’ although his is admittedly 
more a military history : nevertheless in analysing 
the more significant battles, he does express views 
on general defence. There are enough books provid- 
ing facts on armaments and battles, but a study of 
defence policy in the early period remains to be 
written. 


-In- the various political treatises, ideas on defence 
are governed by the famous doctrine of mandala or 
Lircles pertaining to inter-State relations. The King is 


seen at the centre of a series of circles (States) which 
take the following pattern: . 


B's ally—A’s ally—Enemy B—the King—Ally A— 
B’s ally—A's ally. 


This is a purely theoretical system and it is doubtful 
if the actual political pattern was ever precisely the 
same. In the midst of this theorising and neat cate- 
gorising, one feels that the practical aspects of 
defence may have been overlooked. 


For instance, the north-west frontier has always 
been probably the weakest point in the defence sys- 
tem of the sub-continent: the mountain passes of the 
Hindu  Kush being the main problem, quite apart 
from the difficult nature of the actual terrain. Invaders 
of India poured in through this region, the Aryans, 
Greeks, Sakas, Parthians, Huns, Turks, Afghans and 
Mongols. Yet nowhere in the literary sources do we 
find a detailed discussion of how this particular region 
should be defended or what should be the political 
policy with regard to States in this area. Nor do we 
come across any tangible attempt to fortify this 
frontier. ® 


The Chinese, one feels, would certainly have thrown 
another Great Wall across the mountains, and 
established their most superior fortifications at the 
passes, to control invaders, Instead of which the 
ancient Indians built citadels in their cities, elabo- 
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р Опсе the tribes had settled in an agrarian system’ and | 


` 


x 


"pates fortifying each city individually, but leaving . 
the frontier to the mercy, of the invader. 


There are many. reasons for this lack of а practical 
Perspective on defence. One of them is the basic ques- ' 
` tion of the attitude. to war. With the Aryan tribes 
war-was a matter of self-preservation and survival. 


the stark, necessity to fight’ ‘for’ grazing grounds had 
ceased, ' the’ process of “fighting became’ involved in 


| ritual. The ritual was ,not-one'of, mérely requesting ' 


thé gods for victory, as is the case in most other 
' cultures, but it was woven. into the very purpose for 
which wars were fought.. 


^ 


The ` asvamedha | or horse-sacrifice, was invented 
:'when, after many colourful; "symbolic and mystical 


' ceremonies, a local king: "would . alow a horse to 


* wander at will and, would claim all the territory over 


which the horse haa wandered., Anyone .challenging ` 


this claim. "Would. have to fight the owner of the horse. 
A king who performed: ‘the asvamedha regarded him- 
‚ sélf therefore as a ruler of great military strength. A 


v little’ later came, the image of the vijigisu, the one 


who was désirous’ of victory and ‘conquest, where the 
king would go forth, and conquer for the sake of 
showing his. might. As one historian-has put it, war 
came. to be regarded as sport (Basham, The Wonder - 
. that was India), perhaps: even as ‘ап hunting expedi- 
; tion. This. attitude’ to war) was not, however, due to 
feelings. of, non-violence, since the campaigns fought 


. were as‘ violent as any; but the’ ritualistic trappings, 


of the asvamedha and the almost adolescent charm af 
_war, were often the basis. (though, major campaigns 
«шау; have seen: a more realistic attitude to, war), 


. This is not ‘to suggest that. war was fought. only on 
this. chivalrous level. On, the contrary most. wars were 
due -to very mundane causes, but there was a pink 
halo of rómanticism associated | with a war. The end 


D 


` ‘result was that wars were, fought- (since few kings 


had the strength of mind of an Asoka to vow absti- 
nence from war), but théy - “were not treated as they 
Should have -been, as calculated exercises in military 
strategy and tactics. 

One of the factors which’ Баман this is the lack 
of initiative in keeping up-to- date with technical 


-advances in Weapons. It is surprising ' that India, having: 


been in contact with China since the first century B.C., 
did not learn the use of fire-arms at an advanced level 
„until the Battle of Panipat in. 1526, yet China had 
‘developed’ this branch of ,military science апа had 
used it effectively ‘long before. ‘Elephants were proved 


- time and again to be of dubious value, because when’ 


. they panicked as they often did, they trampled on 
their own army. Yet elephants: "were consistently used 
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меге equipped with mes, But іші NUS was 
made to ‘itnprove either the livestock or the cavalry 


. wing itself. Most battle formations were formations. 


D 


until and into the Mughal period, with a’ curious’ 


faith i in their power asa part of the armed forces. 


The cavalry had always been ` a weak point in the 
Indian army, particularly in "battles against armies 


. equipped with Central Asian horses and riders, and 


most ‘of the' armies attacking from the -north-west 
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' the. well-known statement ` , Which occurs both 


of defence, seldom would they take*the onensive 


- position. Shock tactics, used admirably Бу the Greeks, ^. 


: caused great harassment to these'large and impressive 
arrays: but Indian’ .commanders hardly ever used 
‘shock tactics, even where they might have been very , 
etfective, such as in- the early campaigns against the 
| Turks. ` 


This somewhat unica atiitude to wat’ деб for 


ay ! ` 
Ы ЕА 


. Indian and Greek sources end which is repeated con- 
tinually by modern historians, ‘that when Indian 


armies fought, the disturbence was restricted to the’ ' 


battle-field alone: peasants іп neatby fields continued 
_ their daily chores, undisturbed: by the war. “(Incident- 
ally; this conflicts with other statements that armies 
should march and go into action when the harvest is 
ready; so that they càn live off the countryside and 
, thus econonüise: on commissariat expenses, E 


„Rivers and seas were hardly utilised in the defence: ‘ 
-systeni. Rivers could. have been particularly effective. 


dh 


'Armies always. camped by г river. This was to ensure .- .' 


‘water supply for ‘both drinking and for filling in the. 
“moat “which surrounded the camp. Not surprisingly,’ 
most of the battles were” therefore fought by. river- 
side.” A flotilla of armed boats could thus have Бееп 
a useful support to the army. A case in point is the 
battle of the Hydaspes, where а side- attack from 
boats: along the river front, supporting Porus' army, 
would have created a * formidable 'diversion for 
Alexander. The rivers of the Punjab could have been 
used: to great. advantage by guerrilla units in boats, 


“Another. weakness in the Indian niilitary vetera i 
“was the lack'of a comprehensive training ` ‘for the 
army. The "Arthasastrd (a text of the fourth century 


"B.C.), speaks of: recruitment ftom six sources, sadanga. - 


These consisted of ‘the hereditary troops (presumably ' 


wt 


the-standing army), mercenariés, guild-levees, troops ^ - 


‘supplied by.allies and feudatories, soldiers captured 

from the enemy and forest tribes. This motley crowd К 
constituted the army, and was supposed to fight às ә. 
unit. : К Е e goat . 
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The fragmentation: of. the , arniy, even in battle, 
became а serious problem during the post- Gupta. . 
period, "when much of the armed force consisted of 
feudal levees, each. of whom .fought under their own 
Standard: which would make it well nigh impossible” 
for any commander to plan a battle in great detail. 
But this weakness:was linked with the larger political, 
issue of the relations: between the ' king and his Е 
, feudatories. | rem 
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: Defence policy in the final ТОСА has {0 do wih 4 
political relations: if the. geographical: area. Хо «be 


defended: is divided’ into ʻa number of States, at 'odds E E 


with each other, ‘then a unified acceptable policy, can 
hardly “emerge, This situation dominated: the Indian, 
sub-continent for most of iis earlier past: With the . 


exception of. Hie first half of ше, ‚ Mauryan кы ia? 
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(cirea 300—230 B.C.) the area was never under a single 


ruler. Added to this was the fact that there was no 
national consciousness which might motivate an over- 
all defence policy. The Greeks, the Sakas and the 
Hunas were regarded as foreign invaders, but there 
was'little attempt to form a confederacy to defend the 
frontier. Individual rulers were left to do the best 
they could in local campaigns, whenever they were 
threatened. 


Romila Thapar 


MILITARY SYSTEM OF THE MUGHALS 
Colonel B, N. Majumdar. 
Army Educational Stores, Ambala. 1959. 


THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF THE MARATHAS . 
Surendra Nath Sen. 
Orient Longmans, 1958. 


By Lt- 
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‘These two studies of two military systems that held 
sway in India and then declined afford an interesting 
comparison, although different in the treatment and 
scope of ‘their subjects. Military System Of The 
Mughals, a slim volume not too well-written or print- 
ed, is by a member of the armed forces, whereas the 
larger-monograph on the military system of the 
Marathas is a scholarly and well-documented attempt 
by a civilian author, who wanted to investigate the 
civil institutions of the Marathas but found that the 
Maratha empire -was primarily a military organisa- 
tion. The two military systems clashed in history, and 
tasted both victory and defeat, but not at the same 


` time, as often happens in our day. 


Majumdar complains of the unfortunate inadequacy 
of records and details of the military system and 
organisation of the Mughals for the study of posterity. 
Like John,Strachey in respect of the British, he too 
thinks that the Mughal conquest of the country was 
accidental, resulting in a dynasty of emperors who 
ruled from 1525 to 1857, 


Тһе author takes the view that there was nothing 
startling or new with which the Mughal army fought, 
but that they used firearms and artillery to a great 
extent. We have heard much of the outflanking move- 
ment in many fronts of the last world war, but we 
learn here that, while the Mughal use of cavalry was 
not an innovation, its employment in attacks from the 
flanks was no doubt a new method used in wars in 
the east. 


The artillery fire was not rapid, being limited to 
sixteen rounds a day, The artillery was also immobile 
and unable to pursue the enemy. The infantrymen 
were not skilful in the handling of muskets as they 
were afraid of their beards catching fire. Elephants 
were a source of strength, but in panic they did more 
harm to their own side. 


‘We are told that the cütcomé of a battle depended 
on the: presence or absence of the leader. When the 
seat of a leader was found empty (he usually rode 


an elephant and was surrounded by standard-bearers 


2 


and other bodyguards), the troops turned back and 
Неа the pattleneid, During Варагѕ and Акраг'ѕ reigns, 
the army consisted of good tighting material ana the 
defence system was good. But aiter a long stay in 
the country, it became slack and debauched, and lost 
its fighting-qualities. Majumdar's concluding verdict 
leaves more room for argument than misunderstand- 
ing—‘On the whole the Mughal Army had no military 
character. They had no efficiency worth the name and 
they fought only through religious zeal for Jihad, It 
is rather amazing as to how they lasted for over 300 
years in such a condition’. What must have been the 
condition of the resistance, we may well ask, to a 
mercenary army that did not get paid and had to live 
off the land. 


4 


The Marathas have added plenty of colour to 
Indian history, even if not all of it with the same 
brush. They were the last indigenous empire builders 
of India, emerging as terrors to the Mughal rulers of 
the land towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
then extending their sway well beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of their homeland territory, and finally 
collapsing, as suddenly as they rose, before the British 
onslaught around the beginning of the nineteenth 


century. 


Dr..Sen points out that, while the Marathas had 
earned a reputation for being good soldiers as early 
as the first half of the seventh century A.D., it was the 
advent of. Shivaji that opened a new era in their 
military history and gave them a place among the 
great powers of India. Shivaji had a clear conception 
of military affairs, but would not tolerate military 
interference in the civil administration of the country, 
nor could he easily reconcile himself to feudalism and 
all that it stood for, which subsequently became one 
of the principal causes of the downfall of the Mara- 
thas. No office in his army was hereditary, and all 
officers, high and low, were liable to be dismissed, 
transferred, or censured, as the case deserved. 


The Maratha army was known for its capacity for 


quick movement.and guerrilla tactics and strategy. 


Soldiers marching in Shivaji's day, were not encum- 
bered with much baggage or equipment. Their arms 
were of the simpler and more primitive kind. Field 
artillery they had none, and they did not require the 
elaborate and comfortable camp equipage of their 
Mughal adversaries. In their saddle-bag they carried 


‘with ease the scanty provisions on which they could 


subsist for days. The Maratha chroniclers assert with 
evident pride that Shivaji fought with success against 
four great powers. Superior discipline, superior leader- 
Ship, and the unquestioning confidence of his men, 
aecount for the brilliant victories which the great 
Maratha obtained over the Mughals, the Portuguese, 
the Bijapuris and the. Haidarabadis. 


There are separate chapters on infantry and cavalry, 
forts, artillery, the Maratha navy under the Angrias 
and the Maratha fleet under the Peshwas. Shivaji 
was famous for his forts, and their names are well 
known to Maratha ballad singers. The hills of Maha- 
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'* army, but the army itself depends on the civilian - 


” 


t А 
1 


Таба ofiered him -excellent -sites for them, and the 


“entire terrain „was secured. by.a network of forts, 


equipped for easy defence and withstanding a рго-” А 


' longed ‘siege. {жыш 


“and there іѕ по need for an army of conquest and. 


' Today -we live in ап age of liquidation of empire, 


consolidation, surrounded” by an active, and hostile 


population. The armies which win. glory now are. 


armies of national liberation, armies of defence against 
aggression, or invasion, „whether paśt, present or 


future, armies that help, not: to promote war, ,but 


maintain peace under U.N. authority; armies which 
rush to help in the relief 'of social distress: It is the 


"army that has the complete, activé and loyal support , 


of the civilian population, that counts 'today, and 


:contemporary history ` in Indo- China and even moré 


‘jn Algeria, has shown that not, even overwhelming 


a 


military strength and equipment сап, prevail over 


such ап army. Modern war is unthinkable, but un- 


fortunatély not yet impossible. Aggression, based on 
dangerous hopes of a quick, limited and, conventional 
war, still takes’ place, and the only effective answer 
to it is to be well- prepared for total défence, where 
not only the civilian’ population depends on the 


population for active support and co-operation. 
чч | А. K, Banorjee 
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PROBLEMS - OF INDIAN DEFENCE | `ву к. м, 
'Panikkar. ` 
Asia к House, Bombay, 1960. 

With the ‘clarity, арра апа the unhurried 


logical approach of an elder statesman, Panikkar 


.interprets, in his own way, what, without question, сап 


, line of: thought, agrees with him, and then begins to ' 


‘in the world today, such a war is improbable. 


be, taken as àn.outline summary of India's official 


defence policy... , А AE 


N 


Clearly; brooking һо“ nonsense about becoming : 


involved in nuclear war, the author refuses to be side- 
tracked away from 'his'subject and sticks to. the prac- 
tical’ aspect, о? India's defence..He boldly states that 
because of the balance ‘of: nuclear strength obtaining 
-Hav- 
ing cleared the air, he gets down to the work in 
hand with ‘only’ a, small reversion, when, he agrees 
that, in certain cases, localised war may involve. the 
use: of small nuclear warheads. 

, In the manner of all military thinkers, 
illustrations , from past happenings to lead to and 
support his arguments; He is supremely confident, not 


‘only, about the deductions he makes, but also in. 
„projecting his findings to meet present-day situàtions. 


One reads what he writes, follows very clearly. his 


. wish for a little of the confidence displayed by him. 


: Rightly, Panikkar points out that a conventional 
war involves not only the fighting services, but every 
aspect of our country's life, The-people, he Says, must 
‘be ‘educated to hold together as а well-knit unit "under 


. the abnormal duress.of war. And, he insists, it is the, 


..- 
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.boundary created by partition, 
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‘holding together of fins unit more ‘than anything else 


that will determine (һе outcome. ' Mer £^ ni 


India's frontiers are divided into the insta 
the new. northern' 
mountainous boundary brought to. life Бу” China апа" 
the sea boundary of our coastline, 


In the first of these, Panikkar, as with audios wea- 
pons; has the ‘position 'stalemated. He feels thát as long 


“ав our rieighbour-does not produce a "military gimmick’ 


that outmodes the similarity which exists at | present 
in the weapons of the two opposed forces, there i$ no 
danger of war on this front, The new threat by China 
from the northern mountainous areas, he feels, cannot · 
be' built up as a threat to India's nationhood because . 
of the impossibility’ of a strong approach through , 
such inhospitable terrain. 


The coastline, open to the far vendis of the Indian 


‘Ocean, is guarded by a:new and. small but adequately ` 
; strong navy which is competent enough to.deal with 


any immediate neighbourhood threat. The: shipping 
lanes plied by our irading vessels, too, are covered 
and protected, so that the country’s life- ines are kept" 
open and free from danger. 22% 2% 


Panikkar emphasises that defence policy has done. 


.away with the old British’ concept: of enrolling only 


the so-called martial races in the forces. The stigma * 
of not being classified as martial no longer exists, so . 
that, in turn, a sense of belongingness is developed i in: 
all groüps of peoples, no matter what their ‘caste. 
The officer cadre has-been catered for and can pro- 


wide a well-paid, interesting ‚апа balanced life. for .” 


the cream of the, country’s youth, 


India's nón-alignment policy. is паба ‘Alene 
ment with a. stronger power necessarily calls .for,' 
advice from such- a power—which in turn tends to: 
suggestive ‘dominance of policy. As well as this, being 


-dependent on a. greater power denies the stimulation 
_ ОЁ responsibility that ‘an independent nation automa-; 


tically engenders within.itself. Most important of all-' 
is the necessity of being productively independent. 
Without industrial ‘capacity to provide: for defence 
needs, India will never be free from uthe shackles im- 


` posed by the need to purchase modern ` armaments’ 


from ` friendly disposed: sources. . 


But.even with India productively independent, it ‘is 
essential to continue to institute research. into ‘the . 


further development of conventional weapons, 50 that. 


the possibility of being outmoded is avoided. 


Panikkar’s book clarifies completely the 


a strong «element of his'own. thinking on' this difficult 
subject. This cannot be avoided, but he expresses him- 
self ‘with such detailed understanding that he -can 
very well’ be forgiven his: little: bit of nonsense about 
swadharma. ^ 


Й 


‚ Ап ‘excellent work well worth’ reading. ‘Orderly, pre- 
‘cise and to ihe point. , 
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INDIA AND: THE OCEAN, By К. м. Parikkar, 


George Allen, and Unwin Ltd., London. 1951. 72 


SEA. POWER IN THE. INDIAN OCEAN .By С: 5. 
Venkatdchar. . 5 r 5 
“Eastern Economist. раны, 1953. ? 


оК. М. Panikkar has а profound senáe of history 


and i is conscious ot the tremendous influerice exercised , 


by the sea’ on the ‘course of history. -In the introduc- 
tion to his book, India andthe Indian Ocean, he. says: 


. India never lost her independerice' till she lost - 
‘ the. command of the sea in the first decade of the. 


sixteenth century.’ But -this is’ not’ wholly correct, 
because the British conquest of India was possible 
because ‘she. was а modern nation, changing from. a 
- feudal society to a "modern bourgeois Society, and 
representing a new mode of production higher than 
„the out-of “date feudal mode .on which ‘the Indian 
‘economy was based. Command, of the sea, by the 
‘Europeans ‘merely facilitated that conquest—a con- 


quest which was one of the pillars of capitalist de- . 


velopment in Europe and of British supremacy in 
the world. 0... - . * 


‘India had commercial КРГЕ with. the ет 


of the West from times immemorial and the Hindus. 


. had ‘developed great skill in building ocean-going 
‘ships , of. great strength and’ durability’. However, 


` the- oceanic problems did not come to the fore-- 


front in Indian history. till the. early years of the 
“sixteenth century- because’ ‘no power strong enough 


» to challenge. Indian control’, says Panikkar, ‘appear- 


ed on .the ocean, The Arabs, who succeeded to- the 
supremacy : iof the sea’.: >. were only commercial 
, navigators and" were not the instruments of. any na- 
' tional- -policy. . 
. were peaceful because . they lacked man-power—an 
unhistorical statement "which finds: no more eloquent 


* testimony than іп the case of England, where Jack of ` 


man-power: never retarded overseas expansion. 


'-Düpleix ‘failed. to build up an empire in India not 
' because of the lack of naval support, for, the struc- 
ture which-he wanted to 'raise but . because the 


' French administrative machinery .аї that time was: 
‘too decayed and decrepit. to - enable it (to challenge . 


7» 


-the English. 27 
The. rivalry between England and Germany in the 


opening decade of the twentieth century was not, 


due to naval competition “but, as Admiral Tirpitz 
rightly pointed ‘out, to the’ serious threat posed to 
"England's position in the world by the economic rise 
‘of Germany,’ a, country’ which, became industrially 


t S top heavy, experiencing even more sharply, the need 


' for markets... i ers etd 


' Panikkar ‘advocates both = long- term and 
term, policies in regard to: naval matters апа ends 
,up his book with the sentence: ‘India’s: future great- 


ness lies on the seas.’ It is an echo of the sentiments’ 


expressed. by the German Emperor, William II: ‘Our 
‘future lies upon water’, ‘sea-power is world power.’ 
And ‘the: policy of ‘Weltpolitik’, 
і N- oe be? | ха Ы М 


> Venkatachar holds that the Arabs 


short-; 


which’ Һе tried to. 


- ge 


: füllow faithfully, brought nothing but iare ü o Ger- 


many. > , 


с. 8. араага is а very sketchy pamphlet ` 
which leaves. many things unexplained. He does 


_not, in particular, explain the motivations which in- 


duced Europeans to colonise.Asia and why they 
were successful ins their game of imperialistic ex-. 
ploitation. The sea was in no case responsible for 
it. He fails even to make a. passing reference to the 


ings: in popularising the need’ for naval develop- 
ment in the public mind. He betrays jingoistic views,. 
which seem to advocate an aggressive foreign policy 
when .hé says that’ India ‘thas to take active interest 
in the ‘security, integrity and independerice of her 
neighbours’. Panikkar also suggests the creation ой” 


‘a steel ring ‘Around India With air and naval bases 


at suitable points'. All this runs counter to our coun- 


'trys declared policy of non-interference in the 


affairs of: other RE as „enshrined in Pancha- ~ 


sheel.' А . А 4 


It is' not intended’ merely to: übderplsy the role of 
the Indian Ocean on the country’s future, but it is’ 
necessary to place it in its proper perspective. Panik- 
kar and Venkatachar appear to be very romantic 
about the influence of the sea on present-day his- 


tory. What'is badly needed i is а. realistic appraisal of 
the Whole problemi; { 


г. 
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GUERRILLA WARFARE | By Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara. 
Monthly кезе EN New York, -1961. pp. 127. 


This short Eure by Briste ‘Che’. Giéra deals’ 
with a subject ‘which in,its essentials is: for undoing 
everything that takes to build up a conventional mo- 
dern army and its activities. 2 


Che Guevara, a physician, a "first-rate guerrilla 
warfare leader, and. a: successful’ administrator of 


‘economic affairs, is:a man given to précision ahd’ 


order, He has detailed here the experience of the 


- Cuban armed revolt ‘against Batista dictatorship.: 


But this іѕ поё 'а mere narrative. .It is a manual 
for all those placed in similar conditions as:the Cu- 


. great influence exercised by Admiral Mahan's:writ- . , 


$ 


ban: revolutionaries were before. Batista’s fall, on .: 


how to organise their , revolutionary activitiés and 
guerrilla warfare. Не” sets out the method of orga- 


nising a guerrilla band, its development into а num- `` 


‘ber ‘of groups and-an army’ finally, the conditions ' 


under which to engage in battles—on favourable 
grounds. and on unfavourable grounds, situations in. 
which, to retreat, the type of arms to be used, the - 


tactics of fighting an army with superior arms, orga- 


nising the secret lines ‘of communications and, above 
all. the maintenance of constant cóntact with ` the 
rural populations and conduct of propaganda among. 
them. In.^fact, hé gives precise instructions: ‘for 
various situations in which a guerrilla band ‘may 


‘find itself and how best’ it can act under particular 


given circumstances. ' He also discusses the’ types ‘of 


civil administration, small-scale ‘industries, medical 4 


+, г 
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facilities, agricultural activities, etc, which must 
be set up in the areas. liberated and consolidated by 
the guerrillas. 


Che- Guevara lays down ‘three fundamental les- 
sons’ which the Cuban experience has contributed 
‘to the conduct of revolutionary movements in 
America’, They are: 


‘(1) Popular forces can win a war against an army. 


‘(2) It is not necessary to wait until all conditions ` 


for making revolution exist; the insurrection 
can create them. 


‘(3) In underdeveloped America, the countryside 


is the basic area for armed fighting.’ 


He has at the same time warned against hasty 
actions. ‘Where a government has come into power 
through some popular vote, fraudulent or not, and 
maintains at least an appearance of constitutional 
legality, the guerrilla outbreak cannot be promoted, 
since the possibilities of peaceful struggle have not 
yet been exhausted.’ : 


Che Guevara makes it abundantly clear that the 
rules he has set out in this manual cannot be appli- 
cable to such operations as were undertaken by the 
Ukrainian guerrillas in the Second World War 
in support of the big army of the Soviet Union. 
They are useful when the pattern conforms some- 
what to that of the Chinese Communists who fought 
from Yunan after the Long March, and of the rice- 
growing peasants who Pu the French in Indo- 
China. 


He has sempe: in these 127 pages 'to find the 
basic principles of this kind of fighting and 
the rules to be followed by peoples seeking 
liberation; to develop theory from-facts; to generalise 
and give structure to our experience for the profit 
of others,’ 


On this basis, one must admit, he has done an ex- 
cellent job. No aspect of guerrilla warfare and the 
life of those participating in it has been considered 
insignificant. From the method of distribution of 
cigarettes among the fighters to the norms of rela- 
tions between men and women guerrillas, all have 
been discussed threadbare and_rules prescribed. i 


It is interesting to note, here that Che Guevara 
and the first group of Cuban revolutionaries to start 
guerrilla warfare on Cuban soil received their 
training in organizing and operating guerrilla bands, 
in Mexico. It was clandestine and had its hardships 
which prepared them well for the conditions in 
Cuba. But even about this, Che Guevara sets out 
the rule: ‘Unconditional help should not, be expected 
from a government, whether friendly or simply neg- 
ligent, that allows its territory to be used as a base 
of operations; one should regard the Situation as if 
he were in a completely hostile camp.’ 


The generalisations of the Cuban experience are 
particularly directed at those in Latin America who 
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- THE FEARFUL CHOICE: 


aspire to take the Cuban path. Che Guevara him- 
self says this when, as an introduction to the chapter 
analysing the present Cuban situation and its 
future prospects, he writes: ‘Our problem is to theo- 
rize about the Cuban case, locate and test our hy-. 
pothesis on the map of American realities And 
later, with greater emphasis, he underlines: ‘Cuba 
shows the possibility of acting in America and the 
exact hour when action ought to be considered'. 


But here it does not end. With as much of clarity 
and precision as he has employed in describing what 
has been done in Cuba to instal the new regime, 
he has chalked out every detail of action that must 
be undertaken to defend the revolutionary govern- 
ment in case of an aggression from outside. He has 
enumerated the tasks of the revolutionary army in 
frontal battles, the tactics of the guerrilla bands | 
when the army is defeated, the organisation of mili- 
tary engagement of every type to harass and liqui- 
date the enemy. Probably all these were repeated 
before the Cuban people when the attempt to land on 
Cuban soil by the ‘exiles’ was encountered. The re- 
sult of that attempt is known to all. 


Saral Patra * 


A debate on Nuclear Poilcy, 
conducted by P. Toynbee. 
Gollancz, 1958. 


THE DEVIL’S REPERTOIRE OR NUCLEAR BOMBING 
AND THE LIFE OF MAN By Victor Gollancz. 
Gollancz, .1958. ` 


THE LEGALITY OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
Schwarzenberger. 
Stevens, 1958. 


By Georg 


The greatest tragedy of our ‘prevailing world is. 


the complacency of the common man in his attitude 
of complete indifference towards political trends 
which today move towards universal annihilation. 


Death is always remote; rarely is it accepted as 


the ultimate conclusion of birth. To most the omnipo- - 


tent force of nuclear destruction is something in- 
conceivable, improbable. Brows raised in intellectual 
circles are more a matter of form. Words like 
‘grave crisis’ only remain material for newspaper 
headlines, never really creating the impact they are 
supposed to or should. There is, moreover, tremen- 
dous faith in the instinct of self- preservation, and, 
of course, the age-old hope in the unexpected. 


In reality, such an attitude is both lethargic and 
pathetic. Pathetic because the end will have the 
completeness and speed which has become the pride 
of the twentieth century scientists.in all their pro- 
jects. In view of the unrealistic optimism which 
marks contemporary attitudes, Philip Toynbee’s 


question on whether we have considered "methods. 


of killing those of our near ones who, in the even- 
tuality' of a war, may be in a worse plight than 
ourselves, only too clearly brings reality to our 
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“f will dye it in saffron” says 
she, “I will also knit a shawl which 
will be in matching saffron 
colour”. 


THE DAINTY SAFFRON 
Absorbed in setting up her new 
home, the young Kashméri bride 
proudly resolves to weave & 
Pashmina with her owa hands. 
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" sian domination, remining us,- 
'`` spite of аП the supposed terror and tyranny, life per- 
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‚ doorstep: Such. a. Question ЕРЕ ten Years ідо. фе. 
thrust aside as melodrama. - И 


' The Fearful Choice starts with: a ir Bringing 
"out: the. numerous accidental , causes that тау start 
а war, ‘Toynbee concludes: that the only logical’ end 
to-the present atms race. is the end of all life. He 
, then "proceeds to paint his ‘blackest version of Rus- , 
. however, ‘that, 


à 


sists, ‘Where’ there is life there is hope.’ On the: 


_other рап of the scale is the final defeat of. all that 


man has, ‘stood: ‘for, for it is the end of man himsel, 


E Such-:a décision ir takeh will be not. only an im- 


Position on the peoples of the gréat powers, and on: 
(the innocent neutralists but also on the thousands 
of generations: yet’ to inhabit the world.. Who,, in his 


' right mind, is willing to take on such-a resporisibili- Ў 


ty? This in short is. the ‘dilemma’ that Toynbee places 
' before his’ assortment. of MP’s, journalists; educa- 


` tionists, historians and clergymen. 


Throughout, there runs- a géneral ‘vein of agree- 
"ment on the necessity fof, negotiations. Many how- 
ever, do.not believe that the iracks of the nuclear 
race contestants converge in war. There: are Some' 


,  Wlio base their faith in. man's instinct ‘of self'preser- 


vátion, others who think the, world will be frozen 
into a balance, of fear and still others who' hope, that 
there will be devices inyented by which no war can 
be started .unless aH the members of: the. Lords 
press a button. Richard . Lowenthal, with -a smack. 


' СЯ ‘old. British ’ bravado, says that no great. policy 


. ean be achieved without Tisks. The crown of it all is 
` the Archbishop's plea’ of. ‘asking us not ‘to worry. 
about ‘the ‘morrow, to suffer creatively -in case of a 
war. and that it is. probably: within the providence 


; of God ‘that the human, race should destroy itself ` 
' in such: a manner. : 


І Unilateral ‘disarmanient: is turned _down on “the ` 


", moral grounds. of not letting down a friend, "The 


Féarful Choice is in short not fearful to most ` for 
. they' refuse to' accept the concept of. total destruc- - 
tion as^ realistic. There are others -who like Dr. Ar- 
' nold Toynbee take, an, unemotional, objective view , 
in thàt 'even the most hateful 'state of affairs should 
"not be taken completely tragically so long as the exis- 
tence of the human race is endangered. So long as. 
.the human. race’ continues to reproduce itself, there. 
is*hope*. ee Sr TM ‹ 

: However the debaté is evidence of a measure of 
‚ thought and concern over this subject which is cer- 
' tainly» 'préferable to complacent ivory tower. atti- 
tudes. it calls for the active participation of all men 
in politics (which are no longer a matter of slogan 
х warfare), which must ‘become a 4 in. Ше near 
future. ` В 


Victor Gollancz : erts 'on a completely ‘different 
note. Half his book is‘devoted to prove the existence' 
of the. spirit. He links spiritualism to any, act which, 
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‚ ` rises ре man's. ,créature instincts of sex and СЕ 
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оа тһе practical core of all the discourse 
` 1 is- that: conscious atteinpts should be made fo ‘widen 


one’s: sensitivity till it embraces mankind as a whole. 
Such a plea is a^ great necessity in'á world -on the 
brink of nuclear warfare’ though it probably: divor- 
“сез itself “from reality by suggesting that we should 
share the. sufferings of 4000 years of man “апа: “ех- 
tend our feelings. to stones. " 


бе ve 


: Absence of spiritualism ned matem; whose 


evils'are witnessed in the "T. V. Civilisation climax of 
the bomb which he calls the triumph of ‘matter. 


“Не continúes by saying that if the forces of ma- | 
deas. self-interest and competitive division ram-' 


‘pant in us are unleashed, unrestrained by the forces 
which make for co-operation, love.and. unity, we 
will bring the entire universe to the -verge, ard over, 
.of total destruction, To force the reality ofthis ar- 
guments he resorts to the very effective shock ‘tactic 


" of printing a collection, of letters written to. him. by. 


a Japanese woman witnessing the, slow death of her. 


husband. who suffers from “the effects of Hiroshima Я 


which too many of us have forgotten. ' 


There. is. “another very objective dni Баана. plea 


for ‘disarmament at all costs. It Joints to the dan-, 


1 


+ gerous bomb mania which has gripped the political · 


“elite, tempting them to do exactly {һе opposite of ` 


what they know’ to be correct. In short, there exists a 
machine which has got out of hand, ' соғ. 


Тһе common man’s ‘revolution against the’ ere 
machine is more essential than any other that the 
werld has yet witnessed. For what 18 at stake is not 
‘а principle but entire existence as we know it... 


n -To produce the small pamphlet, 
Nuclear Weapons, .. the author: 'must have ‘taken 
gteat pains. for ‘it is a very. exhaustive study on. the 


‘The: ‘Legality. bf 


- subject.. Не discusses, in particular to what: extent. E 


the legality: of nuclear warfare rüns couriter to the 


prohibition of poison warfare, 4. NER. 


~He’ comes -to the 
there. is по геа] legal restriction ‘to the production 


боин ае conclusion that f 


and use of nuclear weapons. Even. if in principle , 
thé use’ of all nuclear weapons 15 prohibited; the le-. 


gality of their. use by way of reprisals must‘ be ac- 


'cepted.. However the author himself realises that a- 
decision ойе way or'the other on.the question of le- ` 


'gality will not affect the Great ‘Powers’ decisions. ' 


He points to the fact that thi$ does not mean the. 


‘repudiation of all responsibility on the. matter by | 


the- international lawyer. His contribution must be 


. the preparedness to challenge outmoded | conven- |. > 
-tions and. -consider legal blanhing : as one of his social - | 


‘obligations. 


He concludes by saying that new legal ive 


-would not be ‘a. preventive' to the use of ‘nuclear .- 


weapons and so what is. really required, is an inter- 
national body that „takes complete . control of nu- 
“clear energy: ~ us ` P 
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Tee problem. 





IF in Europe, the birthplace of moderh Science, 
scientific research began as the devoted labour 
of the early giants of science and developed 
into a profession only subsequently, in India 
it has been undertaken as a profession ever 
since its transplantation from abroad. We have 
in our country, as in the other parts of the 
globe, a growing body of men and women main- 
tained by society to devote themselves to the 
tasks of extending the frontiers of knowledge 
and bringing happiness to humanity. 


While the other professions are needed for 
the maintenance of society at a given level.of 
development, it is the profession of scientific 
research which paves the way for the continu- 
. ous development of society. Can we say honest- 
ly that this social objective of scientifie research 
‘has illuminated the work of those engaged in 
the profession of scientific research in our 
country? 


It is not .easy—one may say jt is almost 
impossible—for the ordinary citizen and even 
for his representative in Parliament to assess 
the actual worth of the scientific research work 
of the country as a whole from a long term 
point of view. A clever client can find out 
.whether his lawyer has laboured for him sin- 
cerely, any patient can see whether his doctor 
has done everything that he can for him, a 
student ean judge what benefit he can derive 
from his teacher and even in the case of the, 
research scientist, his ability can be assessed 
from the way in which he tackles a given pro- 


— 


_ appearing to be busy about trivialities 
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-blem requiring urgent solution for immiédiate 2 vestigations on the problems of their choice, 


application. 


But in dealing with fundamental research 
Whose beneficial effects cannot be felt by so- 
eiety immediately, those outside the profession 
are helpless and have to -Place their trust in 
those who are engaged in it. Scientific research 


'is a profession which needs honest and healthy 


self-criticism for maintaining 
and orientation.  — 

After the attainment of Independence, scien- 
tific research has been placed on its feet and . 
promoted enthusiastically by our government. 
This is not [to say that there have been no mis-, 
takes in the execution óf the policies of the 
government. But, withall the defects, consider- 
ing the standards of living of the overwhelming 
majority of our countrymen, the attention paid 
to scientific research cannot be termed meagre. 
The common people, who are footing the bill, 
are expecting great things from our research 
laboratories. Now, can those working in these: 
laboratories boldly say that they are not carry- 
ing out 'research for the 'sake of research’, 
and 
collecting data of no practical or theoretical 
significance? Can they declare that they are 
laying the traditions on the basis of which pur- 
poseful research can flourish in our country? 


its perspective 


. Tf the situation in the field of scientific re- 
search is not entirely to our liking, it must be 
remembered that financial support alone does 
not determine the quality and output of scien- 
tific research. There are other factors such as 
the degree of freedom enjoyed by the research 
scientist, the existence of a proper plan of work 
and the creation of suitable organisations. 


In the matter of freedom of the research 
scientist, there need be no limits on his acade- 
mic freedom, not only because limitation of 
academic freedom is bad in itself, but also be- 
cause. progress is delayed if the free expression 
of ideas is limited. - And academic freedom 
should not be restricted to the narrow Sphere 
‘in, which the particular research scientist spe-. 
cialises; by allowing the research Scientist, 
trained as he is to think logically, to express 
his views fearlessly on questions of a general 
nature, society would only gain. Do our re- 
search scientists enjoy the freedom and to what 
degree and to what use are they putting it? 


Apart from academic freedom, there is the 
question of freedom in choosing one's particu- 
lar area of work. Here, of course, there can be 
no absolute freedom, for the entire research 
activity of the country has to be co-ordinated 
to serve a social purpose. The, research pro- 
gramme has to be planned to avoid delay and 
duplication. Is it not possible to leave sufficient 
initiative and to provide the required time and 
facilities for research scientists to carry out in- 


А 


while drafting-them for work in a comprehen- 

sive planned programmé?~Have-we been able 

to solve satisfactorily this problem бї planning 

without killing individual initiative, so that 

our research personnel do not feel that ‘their 

entire time is spent.in carrying out the dictates , 
of their superiors? 


One of the peculiarities of the profession of 
scientific research is that, although those en- 
gaged in it are intellectuals, they have to work: 
in а group with some sort of direction and 
discipline. In any research laboratory there ^ 
exists a hierarchy of scientific personnel from 
the director at the top to the research assistant 
at the base, with different responsibilities, sta~ 
tus and emoluments. The analogy of a factory | 
or a workshop is just out of the question .to' dn 
organisation of intellectuals, each one of whom 
must have sufficient freedom and initiative to 
work out his own ‘pet’ problem. | 

But at Ше same time, there should be team 
work with proper guidance and co-ordindtion. 
This aspect of human relations in a scientific 
research laboratory is as important as ; the 
financial aspect or the question of individuals” 
freedom. How can administrative discipline be 
enforced and the scheduled programme ‘carried 
out in time while maintaining academic еаџай- 
ity amongst the members belonging to differ- 
ent cadres? : : ; 


Apart from these problems of a general 


' mature, each type of research institution pre- 


sents its own specific features. In our country, 
scientific research is conducted in the defence 
Science laboratories, the national laboratories, 
the universities and the industrial research la- 
boratories. The first three institutions derive 
their funds from the government either direct- 
ly or through such agencies as the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and... the 
University Grants Commission. Scientific re- 
search in the real sense of the term, financed 
and run by industry, has yet to develop. 


The national laboratories organised and run 
by the C.S.LR. are in the most favourable po-' 
Sition as regards finance and equipment and 
Should naturally serve as models for other re- 
search institutions. Developed by the govern- 
ment of independent India during the. "first. 
years of freedom, they do not have to suffer. 
from the deadweight of outmoded past tradi- 
tions, but can build up their own traditions 


suitable to the present period. gus 
The basic question to be solved in a national E 


t". 


laboratory is how to maintain in practice a 






proper balance between fundamental research s.: 


and applied research. In the name of aiding 

the development of the country, one should 

not commit the error of neglecting basic re- 

search. On the other hand, under cover of ap- 
| 
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.: pearing to carry out fundamental research, one 


cannot afford to indulge in work of a fruitless 
nature. It would be interesting to know how 
this problem is being tackled. 


Our national laboratories should be able to 
draw their personnel from the best brains: of 
: the country but it is:a sad feature of the pre- 
“sent .situation :that the brightest yoüng men 
universities prefer administrative 
‘service and engineering to scientific research. 
Many are in the reséarch field only by chance 
~ апа not by- choice: .The impression that one 
“cannot rise: as high in'the research field as in 
the field of administration and engineering and 
that, ain any case,.it requires ‘relatively greater 


A 


effort to do ŝo; keeps able young men away | 
from the.field of scientific research. Naturally ` 


the national laboratories have to recruit their. 


: manpower from available material and they 
do not always get the best. 


Apart from ‘the incentives of good’ ағына 


and rapid ‘promotion, there are others of a 
social and psychological nature such as incul- 
cating a feeling of just pride that one is en- 


“richirig: the treasury’ of knowledge, while others’ 


are merely after wealth, power or position. 
Such а feeling has to be created during. the 
university stage, so that at least a good number 
of, outstanding ` graduates enter the field of 
scientific research. Instead of selecting' the best 


from" those available; should not the CS.LR.. 


take steps to ‘see that the, best from our uni- - 


versities ‘are made available їп sufficient num- 
bers to our national laboratories? 52 


Then, there is the problem of scientists re- 
turning- home after a ‘period . of work - and 


training abroad. This is a; ‘complicated problem: 


requiring tactful handling; Although not. all 


the: ‘same resources as ihe former. théy a are ім’ 


1 


“а more favourable position in one respect: They » 


` need: not worry about maintaining a proper’ 
balance between fundamental, and applied re-. 
‚ search; they are, in fact, expected. to engage: 
' themselves , in research af. a basic nature. 
-Thanks to the generous’ grants from the U:G. C., 


many university departments are in à position '' 
'today to undertake work of.a high arder, but Ji us 


, they have other Headaches. 


The work-load of post-graduate САЯ 
should not be such as to, leave those engaged . 
in it, -little or no time for carrying on really: 

4, good research work. Have pur universities 
been able to. solve this problem Satisfactorily? , 
‚ Also, the comparatively small size of the uni- 
.versity department in: our country · is a big 
handicap; a particular line of reseafch ‘may > 


get terininated'if the person pursuing it were `; 


to leave . the department, as happens not in-, 
frequently. 2 


t 


` Real scientific research РТИ Т to йй: 


. .has yet to* develóp in our country. What is, the * 


reason for the lack of enthusiasm on the part. 
of the: industrialists до develop fine research 
‘laboratories of their own? They might think 
‚ it unprofitable to do so. Tf so, is it not the duty 


4 


of those engaged in the profession to: prove,'. 


. not by pointing to the examples of other coun-,: 


tries, but by their work here that.it is- really 


profitable to have- well-developed -research ' 


: institutions manned: by · ‘outstanding scientists; 


"instead of ‘caricatures maintained for purposes of ' 


© show and propaganda? ge Ж 


кё those who return from abroad can be 'consider- - 
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еа “€ompetent, yet the quality - of research. in 
our: country is bound to improves by , properly 
utilising the experience “of most of them.. But, 
by needless delay and. indifference .. and by 


. favouritism сапа, nepotism, many of.them get- 
. frustrated. and. wish to go back : again; „Some 


have settled down there. 


Of course, our country, poor as it is,, cannot 
offer them the same’ conditions of service as 
they can secure abroad. But it, should be possi- 


ble to retain most if: ;only we could generate | 


"a confidence in them that everything possible 


, egnsequences: would be, disastrous .for the' de- 


fortune to go abroad. 


' Next to _the national Yaboratórien our, uni- 
' versities аге -the main centres of scientific 


research: and. although they do not command 


» 


.velopment Of research” in -our country, if we. 
gave cause for an ‘inferiority complex to de- ‹ 
velop in those who have not pan the` good ` 


г. -was being done for them. At, the- saine time, the . 


` 


"Lastly ` we come to.oné of the most. vital aspects’ 
- of the problem. One of the serious obstacles’ in 
the way of development af scientific, research in 


: India is'the delay in-the growth оѓ а real scien- | 


' tific instrument making industry, coupled with 
: the unhappy state of our foreign exchange re- 


"Sources, which does not permit of а liberal import 


of Scientific instruments from ‘abroad. We would: 
indeed Be happy to know from those engaged in 


the profession, whether at least the ‘beginnings! 


‘of such an industry are. visible. А 


“Тһе profession of. scientific research in 1 India, 
' as can be gathered: ‘from what has. been stated 


above; has yet to solve many complicated prob: : 


-lems in order to forge ahead with confidence. It 
is gratifying to: note, in this connection, that the: 


Central Food Technological Research Institute ' 


branch of the Association of Scientific Workers 


of India. organised a successful seminar on this 
„subject: in March 1962 at Mysore. Thè rest of this · 


issüe' is devoted to the papers ‘prepared for that 


seminar. It is hoped that the materials presented 5. 


twill ‘help to clarify the present state of the pro- 
- fession of scientific research, in India in its seve; 
ral: aspects. "n" ET 


a 


& 


gn бе ЛӘ" P Ақа 


Uv 


National laboratories —— ^ 


і Р. NILAKANTAN 


WE may: well ask what exactly 
is meant by scientific research as 
a profession. A profession is an 
occupation which one professes to 
s l . be skilled in апа +о follow or, in 
other words. a,vocation in which 
one applies his special skill or 


4. ? knowledge to the affairs of others. 

1 Only three professions. were 

а recognised іп the earliest times— 
* 


| those of divinity, law and medi- 

cine. Subsequently, the military 

. . : profession also came to be recog- 

= f nised as such. In general, in today’s 

context one may say that a pro- 

fessional person is one engaged in 

a calling or occupation by which 

he habitually earns his living. 

Scientists too have become pro- 
fessionals these days. 


ч. 


‘Since World War II. science has 
/ f assumed such importance in mili- 
tary affairs that scientific research 

a may overshadow other professions 
қ and offer better prospects than 

| divinity, law, medicine or fight- 

ing. In scientific research in the 

i broadest sense I would 
р technological and engineering re- 


include - 


СЩ 
б куй 





search as well. THe activities of 
the C.S.LR. naturally include all 
these disciplines. 


I well remember my younger 
days when the only lucrative pro: 
fession for university graduates in " 
South India was law. Among the 
older generation those who could 
not aspire to become- good law- 
yers became teachers. Even in the 
early years of this century, a slight 
tendency was evident among edu- 
cated persons in India of taking 
up other professions such as me- 
dicine and engineering which 
however were limited in scope. 
Curiously enough, those who took 
to medicine or engineering in the. 
very early days were those not : 
considered bright enough for (Ше ” 
legal or teaching professions.: ` 


Subsequently when the prospects ; 
of a good career in medicine Ог... 
engineering brightened, there Was ` 
a strong drift among the best in 
our universities towards engineer- 
ing as-a profession and this gentle 
current has become today a tor- 
rential flood. Most of our under- 
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sAifraduates in the universities want 


*'to take up: engineering in prefer-- 


eriée even to. government's" admin- 
istrative services. But it is dis- 
appointing that; despite better 
. prospects, ‘the ‘percentage.. 
' brilliant young men іп our col- 


ES and.universities who' desire 


to take up research as a career is 
; small. . 


м 4 






ТУД is hoped ‘that. with the: growth 
‘ofthe National Laboratories, the 
“incytiasing importance of scientific 

Еле in world affairs and more 


NS positive State encouragement to' 
in various: 


“scientific activities 
fields, the `very best talent. in the 
country will be.attracted towards 
scientific careers. 
‘National Laboratories under the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research offer the widest scope 
for gifted young men, and the po- 
licies followed ‘by the C.S.LR. will 
по doupt set the pattern for others. 


Economic Factors 


In this connection, I have noticed 
certain ‘disconcerting . ‘tendencies 
these days ‘affecting the quality ‘of 
those taking up scientific research 


as a career. It'is'all tied up with 


the economic development of the 
country and the inevitable laws 
. of economics take their course 
whatever Ье our wishes or inten- 
"tions. By and: large man.is an 
economic animal and while a 
' small percentage of human beings 
may be-moved by high ideological 
considerations and act in.a man- 
ner which 
natural biological instincts, the 
majority, is moved by impulses de- 
termined: “Бу group behaviour. 
Thére is no reason to believe that 
in India, as in other countries, the 
average person does not want ma- 
terial possessions and "Creature 
comforts and a good standing in 
the social order. Hence, those pro- 


: fessions and careers which offer . 


" the, best prospects are the ones 
ы normally followed by the fittest i in 
D» the group. 


^ Fór professional: careers, ‘leaving 
aside commercial enterprises, our 


universities and colleges are the. 


gateways io success and acadentic 
distinction leads to ‘the most at- 
tractive careers. 

; р 


M 


of 


Obviously Ше. 


It. воев without 


saying that-the All-India Services 
- still offer the best prospects as, re- - 
income, power - and’ 
security. Neither jaw, nor divinity,’ 


gards status, 


nor medicine, offer the same pros- 
pects. .Among ` the 
engineering, during the last few 
decades, has gained an overwhelm- 
ing importance particularly since 
the State provides good careers in 
engineering; but even these pros- 
pects have been inferior to those 


offered by the’ administrative апа. 


financial services. 


“Scientific „research has been 


given added’ prestige during the. 
last 10 years or so and to a large. 


extent this has been due to the 
advent.of the CSIR. But it is 
still much less attractivé than en- 


gineering. There are two conse-- 


quences of this state of .affairs: 
firstly, the-most brilliant engineer- 
ing products of our, universities 
are not as a rule attracted to 


Scientific research. ` Secondly, the 


most brilliant science graduates of 
our universities rather than, take 


‘up a research career, would pre- 
‘fer to enter the Indian services.’ 


Й 
D 


The Second Best l 
This tendency, .combinéd | th 


ed Oy 


- the fact that the government and 
the universities are very, keen tco. 


promote scientific research in thé 


country, has led to а curious state. 


. of affairs whereby a large number 


may -not conform ‘to : 


of mediocre science апа: engineer: , 


ing graduates, finding better ауе- 


nues closed, take to some kind of. 


research as a last resort: The re- 
sult of this has been some lowering 
of the standards of scientific effort. 
This is not.a very healthy or de- 
sirable trend. | б 

It has. been suggested that а ‘one 
way to overcome this state, of 
affairs is for a body such as the 


CS,LR. to. recruit directly from- 


the universities every year ánum- 
ber of top ranking science and 
engineering graduates. This would 
enable the cream of our university 
graduates to be drawn -into: scien- 
tific careers. If the G.S.LR: labo- 
ratories are, able to attract: at least 
a hundred of the very best pro- 
ducts of our. colleges each. year, 
I am sure within the néxt 5 ог 10 


. years this: country could éxpect to 
make outstanding scientific contri- 


, 


professions, . 


‘butions. on а par with other s 
vanced countries in the world. ` 
cahnot see any other short-cut ior 


highest creative work is generally 
made by young scientists and these , 


must.be “assured complete freedom ` 
` from’ "financial, :апа other worries ` 


. realising this Objective since the ' 


, 


во that: they can devote theniselves. 


entirely to scientific research. 


“а 


Patronage 


. India has been well known as a 


land, of philosophy. :We Һай our, 


scientific philosophers also. But in. 


the early years of our. civilis- .- 


ation, . 
in general, | the ‘pursuit of know- 
ledge was not a profession, in “the ' 


- usual, sense of the term. It’ was а, 


matter of prestige for kings . and | 
the nobility to ,patronise religion: 
and, philosophy just, as they did 
the fine arts. We are familiar with 


Varahamihira, Ashwaghosha,. Arya- - 


bhattà and other ‘mathematicians 
and. scholars i in the past who were 
patronised by kings. But royal 
patronage in ample measure was’ 
extended only to. the most bril- 


liant and others had to be satisfied, — ' 
Our historical . ' 
records also show that the, life of. 
‘patronage ; 
was not ‘without . grave risk,‘ for -` 
sométimes when a person was de- : 


with ihe: crumbs; 


a scholar under royal 


as of human’ civilisation ' 


feated in argument һе: was liable T 


to be -punished severely or even 
beliedded! i" 2 


Before Independence, there- was’ 


not much scope, in India for scien- 
tists except as professors 
teachers in "universities, and col. 
leges. There. were few. institutions 
devoted entirely to’ scientific. act- 
ivities. One of the earliest amóng 
the autonomous ' institutions- is the 
Iridian Institute of Science, Ban- 
galore. There was some research 


and’: 


activity in certain departments of ` 


' the government; but this was limit- 


ed in'scope and. the emphasis was 
more, on the, utilitarian “aspects. 
‘Most of the senior’’scientists in 
these were mainly, engaged in ad- 
ministrative functions. I well re- 
member the time about 20. years 


ago when а brilliant” scholar taking - 


up a scientific career would’ have 
considered himself: lucky tc have’ 
won a monthly stipend of about 
Rs. 50/-, whereas if he had ma-- 


Б 


SSS 


competitive examinations his in- ` 


come would have been eight times 
as much, 


Even in western countries scien- 
tific research i in the early days was 
not a lucrative profession. Sir 
Isaac Newton wrote in a letter to 
Locke when he was proposed for 
the mastership of the Charter 


‘House in Cambridge as a promo- 


tion from his academic post: ‘By 
the information I have of it, it is 
8200/- per annum: besides the coach 
and lodgings.’ - He could not get 
even this post and the only way 
by which he could be amply re- 
warded was by making him 
Warden of the Mint in 1695. Even 
in Victorian England, ‘scientists 
were regarded with suspicion and 
amused contempt as may~be ga- 
thered from the writings of 
Charles Dickens. The members of 
the Royal Society were consider- 
ed for a long time to be a set of 
cranks. 


In general, we may say that 
science established respectability 
only towards. the end of the last 
century. Scientists are now living 
in fortunate times. But it is iron- 
ical that this importance is more 
due to the military potentialities 
of science and technology as de- 
monstrated by the atomic bomb 
and the earth satellites than to 
any inherent love or respect for 
scientific knowledge. The un- 
pleasant truth is that we . may 
make great advances in science 
but we have not yet changed 
human nature., Тһе” psychological 
problems of the political and eco- 
nomic man still dominate the 
world. 


Incentives 


Coming back to.the topic under 
discussion I would first of all like 
to pose the question of incentives 
which should be offered to aspir- 
ing scientific research. wórkers. in 
India. I have mentioned the neces- 
Sity for a living ‘wage in addition 
to security and a certain measure 
of prestige. It is true that even 
today a tendency persists among 
the bureaucrats to treat scientists 
and academicians. with condescen- 
sion. This. tendency is no doubt 
disappearing, but many scientists 


1 
1 


.Security of tenure 


~in~India_have experienced it at 


. - e Cut 
some time orvothér. Кее сз. 


Tom is not available, 


Dick 3 
Harry will do as well. $ 


The, most important thing for a  —4n- scientific research, however, 


scientist is intellectual freedom 
‘and any environment which im- 
poses restrictions on objective 
thinking anda penalty. for expres- 
sing one’s ideas freely is inimical 
to scientific progress. Scientists 
are by the very nature of their 
training and occupation very sen- 
sitive, and if one wants to get the 
best out of them much depends 
on the way they are treated. The 
preservation of the morale of 


' scientific workers is a vital con- 


sideration which determines the 
success of any laboratory opera- 
tion. 


Morale | - 


Factors affecting morale are an 
appreciation and interest in the 
work, recognition of its value par- 
ticularly by colleagues and others 
in the profession and the freedom 
to carry out that work without a 
sense of frustration. In gerieral, so 
far as the best type of scientist is 
concerned, salaries and security of 
tenure are secondary factors, al- 
though any differentiation, partial- 
ity or nepotism will greatly affect 
morale. If intellectual and temper- 
amental satisfactions сап be 
guaranteed, men with the creative 
urge in them and a scientific bent 
of mind would .certdinly prefer 
scientific careers and economic re- 
wards will ‘be secondary. In India, 
due to prevailing social conditions, 


greater significance than in other 
advanced countries. 


The laboratories of the C.S.LR. 
have been endeavouring to ensure 
such conditions and the uncertain- 
ties of the earlier years have now 
given place to the realisation of 
environments more congenial to 
original thinking and creative 
effort. There is another important 
aspect of research 
which all young men should real- 
ize. In other walks of life, includ- 
ing government service, a cardinal 
principle followed is that no one 
is indispensable. A certain machin- 
ery is set up for carrying out a 
routine function, and the human 
element is just one of the various 


other elements such as the equip- 


ment, method of operation, etc. If 


x 


has also far. 


as a career. 


the “personality «of the scientist 
himself is a dominating factor. 
Equipment and buildings are and 
should always be secondary con-" 
siderations. In the C.S.LR. while 
the stated objective is the promo- 
tion, guidance and co-ordination of 
scientific and industrial pen 
in India, it is implicit that a mg 
important concomitant is “hee 
preservation and continued Jour- 
ishment of scientific ' manpower ' 
competent to develop new ideas- 
and discover new phenomena. :^ 
The С.51Е. has continuously 

striven to offer adequate remune- 


‘ration to deserving scientists and 


on this count there can be. no 
grounds for complaint. “Scientific 
workers of outstanding ability are 
encouraged through a system of 
merit promotion. The hierarchical 
system, characteristic, of ‚ goverht 
теп departments is ‘not’ eriforced. 
Few seniors in a scientific labo- 
ratory would attempt to .pass off 
as their own the ideas, of their. 
juniors which is a cómmon feature 


да а purely administrative organ- 


ization. 
Promotion Principles 

Another attractive feature of 
scientific research as a career is 
the increasing recognition today 
that a good scientist need not be^ 
distracted from his work by over- 
loading him with administrative 
duties when he is promoted as a 
reward for doing his scientific work 
well Two avenues of promotion 
wil be open: ,one, the ordinary 
hierarchical ladder with increasing 
authority over others at each step 
as happens in the Government ad-! 
ministrative machinery; and the 
other which leads to promotion 


.Solely for the quality of the re- 


search undertaken. This principle 
has been recognised in the C.S.LR. 
and even Directors are absolved 
from many routine administrative 
functions. They can devote a con- үн 
siderable part of their time to their : 
own scientific work. This is’ a’ 
feature which’ particularly ‘adds 
a.measure of attractiveness to the 
research profession. 


. There are now -27 Praun 


and institutions in India- function- 
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Jing, under the C.S.LR. and six co- 
s pferative | research associations. 
y more are being planned.. In^ 
these ‘institutions -there are nearly’ 
50'scientists of the rank of Directors 
and: Deputy . Diréctors, about 150 
«scientists іп the grade of Assistant · 
Directors and more than 500 seniór 
‘scientific officers engaged. in scien- ' 
tific'activities. „Nearly one thbusand 
г junior scientists. are also starting 
„fheir career, of research, besidés 
1 about 600 junior and senior research 


“tellows. It will -be realised. that `` ` 


‚ еао уеаг there are openings for 


..200* to 300 of the best products of ` 


.our universities "іп these labora- А 


tories and institutións. 


The prospects for these Sauna 


men dre very bright apart from;the 


conditions of -work which: ‘the | 


C.S.LR. offers, There js security of 


tenure and excellent ‘facilities for + 


scientific work,such as, well-equip- 
. ped laboratories and libraries. the 
guidance of; 'experienced scientists, 
contact -with eminent: foreign 
scientists | and engineers, frequent 
“symposia -: -and conferences and 
opportunity to’ publish the results ` 
of-their research in periodicals ‘of 
their choice. . ©, EV 


1. 
e. 


‘In addition, - вода denies. for | 


recreation, medical aid, staff quar- 


scientists in the CS.LR. enjoy the 
‘same benefits regarding, provident 
fund, pensiori and leave. as em; г 
ployees of the. Union Goverriment. 
There are unlimited opportunities 


for . advancement. Research wor- ' 


. kers are deputed abroad each year 
in considerable ^ numbers: for 
advanced ' training and 
scientists are assisted to- attend 
, international ' conferences . and 


meetings on scientific discussions _ 


‚ abroad. 


" But, above all, ‘the CSIR. offers 


more than any other institution: 
‘freedom for ‚the creative worker 
‘from the hierarchical impositions 
and unrestricted scope for eréative 
thinking and original work. Hence,’ 
scientific research as a professional 


career in the National Laboratories | ; 


should, in my opinion, offer the 
finest opportunity to our ‘brilliant 
young men in the universities to 


contribute their best to the nation- IO 


, 8l welfare. 


з 
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senior 7 
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ters and so forth are available. The :* 
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RAHMAN 


. ТИЯ Васоп, ' whom Harvey 
. chided for writing science like a 


$a perspective. 


Ж 


Lord ‘Chancellor, had perhaps а 
truer.’ ‘understanding of · science 
than any other scientist. With a 


5 deep insight, which was character- 
| istic of him, he ;wrote of the three 


ыа. 


ambitions of man: 


‘The first is of those Sigi desire 
to extend their own power іп 
their native country; which is 


vulgar апа: degenerate. Тһе , 


second is.of.those who labour to 
extend the power of their coun- 
‘try: and its ‘dominion. amongst 
men. 
' dignity, thóugh not covetousness. 
But if a.man endeavour to es- 
tablish and extend the power and 
. dominion .of. the human race 


itself -over the Universe, his - 
' ambition (if ambition it can be 
called) -is without doubt both a 


“more wholesome thing and а 
«more noble than the other two. 
:Now the empire of man over 


^ «things: depends -wholly on the 


arts and sciences. For we cannot 
command .nature. except .Бу 
obeying her,’ 


' Since Bacon wrote-the above, 
the wasteful and inefficient utilis- 
ation ‘of mineral resources by in- 
dustry and national governments 
for short-term gains, has posed a 
serious problem in many fields for 


.. 


This certainly has more. 


A 


Й 
с л 


à the’ human 'race- “itself, ‘and "his 


. 
, 


“strictures on: personal and nation- 


al ambitions appear, if. ‘anything, 


‚ yery mild indeed... ^ / - 


- sources 


` 


"The ТАЕ of science сап. "also: 
be in, a way à "histoty of the in-' 
creasing utilisation ‘of natural re- 
апа. knowledge from 


. . personal and national purposes to 


P al 


2 veloped has 


“Ала jin the case of -government-. 
‘sponsored research, it is to further 


more universal ends. 
this point of view the moti ivating 
factórs, viz., personal, national or 
uhiversal of, scientific research 


7 determine * both the , Object ‘and 
code of conduct and standard of | 
the profession... : ' 


à 


The Fragments 


` Scientific research. as it has.de- 
been: ‘fragmented, 
with each fragment, having its own . 
limited objective. In the university 
the .objective іѕ of broadening 
horizons, however . nebulous and 
vague that might appear, In in- 
dustry it is to benefit industry. 


'governmental' policies, Each sphere 


has developed its patterh of prac- 
tices, code’ of. conduct .and 
standards' for ) limitéd . or’ wider 
objectives. 5 


“Тһе universities, for - instance, ’ 
‘are ‘said’ to be the bulwark: of 


academic freedom. and have a’. 


broader perspective of things, un- 
hampered: by» limited’ objectives. 


‘Two points may however be kept ` 
in yiew. Firstly, ‘research, in the 


` universities is rather a modern 


E 


` phenomena and is subsidised either 


by the government or’ by ‘highly 
organised industry; by and large, `. 


the sources for. funds also deter- ` - 


mine both the objective of ‘the : felt piqued at the neglect of the 


` work, and,-to an extent, the prac-' 
. tices and standards followed in the 


universities. Secondly, soliciting of 


- funds- by university departments 


has: brought them to a vulnerable: 


..'position in terms of the research -. 


. which has to be. initiated and. pur- 


* or 


sued. Further, competition between 
various departments of a university 
different universities has 
brought .into play those’ personal ` 


‘factors which Bacon ‘termed as 


vulgar and degenerate. : 


The objective of industry, which 
has been: deua proclaimed, is p the 


А , 2 ' 
а. ^ А А 
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Seen from - 


‘Eisenhower, is worth recalling: 


ТЕЦ of goods for the use of 
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sels in official circles which: dias 


man. It makes available. to -him - termine the overall policies: өш 


things- which he requires and in 
the form’ he requirés. But even. a 


cursory look at the organisation 


and practices of industry would 
revéal that its: purpese is to help 
itself, and to use its power to 
force "upon' the consumer what is 


‘produced and the form in which 


it is produced, epitomised in the 
famous remark of Ford: 
can have .the car ‘in any colour 
they want as long as «Mey want 


‘black.’ 


Consequently the. role, of : Scien- 
tific research, instead оғ merely. 


increasing the efficiency of produc- 


tion and the quality of the pro- 
duct, has been, to increase profits 
by making people ` want the pro- 
duct. This however is only a minor 


‘point .as . compared ' to the. role 
Which: organised jndustry has come 


to,play politically, and the influ- 
ence it exerts in national decisions. 


The warning given, in-a valedict- | 
‘ory address by the former ‘Presi- 


dent -of the USA, General 


‘This conjunction of an immense 


military «éstablishment’ and ‘a. 


large arms industry is new in 
American experience. The total 
influence—economic, 


city, every state and in every 
office’ of the federal government. 
In councils of. government :we 
‘must. guard «against the acqui- 
sition of this unwanted’ influ- 
‘ence, ‘either ‘sought -or unsought, 
by the military industrial com- 
. plex’. qoo 


In India, Mnt ‘scientists: have 


‘data acquired by: them and. not 


utilised by ‘industry, which has 


found -it more profitable. to form 
‘business relations‘ with foreign 


firms to import technical know- 
how, equipment or machinery and 
products, , very. often. outdated or 


‘not very. useful for the resources 


of the country. . 


“Government ` й 


"Where research is directly or- ` 
' ganised by the government, it -is 


of-course guided by government 


;Fules, but one has to see the coun- 


Й 
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‘People 


Political,’ 
even. -spiritual—is felt in: every - 


.reseàrch. In-' this. connection: фе 
warning of Eisenhower, and the 
tragedy of. Oppenheimer may, 
'however,. be kept in mind. The 
two. points in the. Oppenheimer 
episode which may be. stressed 
are: the role of scientists vis a vis 


x 


administrators particularly iin de- : 
cision. making; and the personál- 


ambitions of an individual scie 
tist in the organisation and gir 
, tion of research. 


СТЕРИ ЕЕ the problem of the^- 







profession of scientific research can. : 
only be seen from a wider рег-` 


“spective, that of the human race. 
Otherwise, the question of protes- 
sional integrity, the utilisation of 
the: results of science and their 
implementation would vary from 
field to field. What is permissible 
“іп one sphere would not be in an- 
other. National waste. "would be. 
permissible if it were in.the in- 
terest of industry, and the' interests 
of the human race would be of: 


. little eonsequence in gaining a 
S political advantage for a. nation. 


Resources and Needs 


D 


` Looking back “at scientific re- ` 
search, since Galileo, in terms öf 
the aspirations of man апа the 
resources available to him, we find 
a pattern for overcoming the 
- Wifficulties faced by him. We find 
‘a dynamic equilibrium of needs 
and ‘resources. -In terms of needs, 
two problems have to be consider- 
ed—the standard of requirements 
and the increase in population. 
The standard of requirements as 


. 


well as population has been pro- . 


gressively increasing in terms -of 
food, ‘shelter, clothing and `сот- 
munication, necessitating the ful- , 
· filment of a. demand over a wider ` 
range for a larger “number _ of 
people. 


‚ In order to . meet this WE 
demand histórically man ,evolved: 
many techniques. One „of the first. 
was limiting needs to a particülar 
sectión of the society—slave society. 
‘in Greece and the caste ‘system 
in India. The idea was that only 
a few, either because. of their birth 
or their brains, should ‘have ‘all 
that society could give “them; and 
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. the rést of the people should work 
"for these few. of the elite. Sueh-a ^ 
Solution is even “today applied in 
' practice to a limited extent, but 
ideologically and theoretically it 
. has been rejected in so far as it is 
desired that every human being 
should have all that he requires, 
and also due to the discovery of 
imore efficient technical slaves than 
man. 


It may be worthwhile to refer 
here briefly to the stages by which 
"we arrived at these more efficient 
technieal slaves to replace human 
· labour. The first stage in this sub- 
stitution was through exploration. 
In order to meet his growing needs 
man started to look far beyond 
the' frontiers of his own country, 
- to new and hitherto unknown 
sources, to the discovery of things 
hitherto unutilised, and to the con- 
quest of weaker and less develop- 
„ed countries. Bacon lived ің this 
age and he reflects the opinion of 
this period when he calls the 
..national interest dignified and 
justifies to an extent imperial con- 
quests. 


Like other resources, these were 
also limited and even though the 
exploitation of backward countries 
for the meeting of the require- 
ments of the.technically advanced 
` countries still holds true today, it 

. has been ‘given up as a major 
solution. Increasingly it is being 
realised that these problems would 
have to be seen from the point of 
the “world as a whole. 


New Potentialities 


The fact that man can produce 
what he wants synthetically and 
the discovery and use of abundant 
sources of energy and invention 
of automata to do his work has 
opened new vistas before him. 
This new understanding of his 
potentialities coupled with the 
evolution of a broader humanita- 
rian outlook, based on the ideas of 
equality, fraternity and freedom 
has given him a new perspective. 
In the course of tackling the pro- 
blems of resources and meeting 
the diverse demands of society, the 
effort has to be made to under- 
stand and solve them from the 
point of the world as a whole; they 


) 
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cannot be~solved а This 
twin realisation is the most signi- 
ficant development of the twentieth 
century and has far reaching con- 
sequences. 


We find that an increasing re- 
liance is being placed on research 
for solutions to the problem of 
increasing human requirements 
and decreasing resources. In the 
course of the last few decades, 
particularly since the second world 
war, techniques of research itself 
have been undergoing a radical 
change. From incidental discovery, 
and choose what you.can from 
what you can, it is being orga- 
nised on the basis of a definite 
criteria and degree of priority. The 
two in turn are based on the avail- 
ability of resources, national re- 
quirements and exigencies of 
policies. The most interesting of 
the recent examples which would 
illustrate the point fully is the 
current boost to space research. 


Perspectives 


There is no time to go into the 
detailed implications of this exam- 
ple. There is however one point 
which needs to be stressed here. 
The highly organised nature of 
research brings to the fore, more 
than ever before in the history of 
science, the basis for decisions 
which lead to a particular project 
being given priority. Should it be 
the long-term human perspective 
or immediate national or political 
gains? In the case of the space re- 
search race we know that political 
and military considerations of in- 
dividual nations have given it its 
present boost in contrast to other 
pressing and urgent human needs. 


The profession of scientific re- 
search has therefore a very signi- 
ficant and vital role to play in the 
context of the various demands 
made on it from different spheres 
of social life and in terms of 
broader considerations and his- 
torical trends. In this role the 
most significant aspect, as things 
are, is negative, viz, the dif- 
ferentiation of the short term 
from the long range features 
and the discarding of the obsolete 
patterns of thought and organisa- 
tion. Consequenily, more than at 


any time in human history with 
H-bombs hanging like the sword 
of Damocles, it is the dire need of 
the profession to state in clear 
terms the objectives of scientific 
research; that it is a tool for widen- 
ing the mental horizon of man, 
that it is to give him mastery over 
nature, and that mastery can only 
be achieved, as Bacon put it, by 
obeying the commands of nature 
and for universal ends. 


This may: sound a bit odd in 
terms of stating the objective of 
the profession and the code for 
those who profess it. But we must 
remember that for the practice of 
the medical profession Hippocrates 
did precisely the same. The Hip- 
pocratic oath was perhaps the re- 
sult of the two schools of research 
workers, that of Cos and Cnidos. 
The former believed that the aim 
of a physician was only to cure 
patients, while those of the latter 
'school believed this purpose to be 
only secondary, while the primary 
was the discovery of the cause of 
the disease. 


They nevertheless developed a 
code which even to this day re- 
presents one of the highest 
achievements of mankind, and 
were it to be followed the face of 
things would be very different. 
With such a code, and an effort 
to put it into practice, the apparent” 
divisions and conflicting demands 
of diverse spheres would become 
of lesser importance and signifi- , 
cance. It would be possible to 
evolve a broad based criteria of 
professional integrity and code of 
conduct, and the problem of the 
utilisation of standards of science 
in everyday life and the assertion 
of scientific conclusions in social 
life would be greatly simplified. 


Bureaucratic Base 


Scientific research in India from 
this professional point of view is 
hardly two decades old. In fact it 
started in right earnest only after 
the departure of the British. The 
context in which it has grown and 
the general patronage which it 
has had stems from government. 
It earries therefore the deep im- 
print of bureaucracy. This is not 
the place to go into the historical 


b soi 


antecedents of: such a ‚ tradition, but 
suffice it to say that despite the 
greater financial grants available 
from the government, the depend- 
ence upon bureaucracy has had a 
very stultifying effect on its out- 
look and climate. The major 
consequence of this .is the total 
dependence of a scientist on the 
administrator in decision making, 
whether it be in the field of or- 
ganisation of research or in its 
application. 


Another feature which is pecu- 
liar to India is the general climate 


of the country, with all the dead , 


weight of illiteracy and  ossified 
tradition, in the context of which 
scientific workers often find them- 
selves at the mercy of political 
adventurers masquerading as up- 
holders of religion and tradition. 
The recent tragic episode of the 
ashtagraha, in which quite a few 
scientists were also involved, is a 
pointed reminder. 


Lastly, the immense task before 
scientific research in taking the 
country forward towards national 
integration, the lack of which and 
the growth of fissiparous tenden- 
cies based on regionalism, langu- 
age, caste and religion is posing 
a threat equal in intensity to the 


one which crushed the country - 


over a hundred years ago. Nation- 
al integration can be achieved only 
by the technological advancement 
of the country апа by meeting the 


Difficulties can be overcome and 
the tremendous tasks faced by the 
scientists of India can be solved 
only when Indian scientists have 
a broader, universal perspective of 
science, and utilise this perspective 
in practice; in the decisions of giv- 
ing priority to specific research, in 
the use of research, and in deve- 
loping an organisation engendered 
by the applications of the results 
of research. Тһе! situation, as it is, 


unfortunately, is for the building . 


of an individual career, and one of 
caring for bits and pieces at the 


. expense of broader human goals, 


an approach which Bacon castigat- 
ed as vulgar and degenerate. 


/ 


“basic needs of the people, which ` 
‚ Scientific research alone can do. 
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F reedom 
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E 
IT is a truism to state- that no 
significant progress.can be achiev- 
ed in any human endeavour with- 
out providing a full measure of 
freedom to the members of the -. 
community. But it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the statement „18 


.particularly true of scientific re- 


isearch, more than any other branch 
of human activity. While freedom 
is-an advantage to many other 
occupations, it is a fundamental 
pre-reqüisite for the very existence 
of science. It was not accidental 
that the flowering of modern 
science coincided with the period 
of the renaissance, during which 


,the shackles of feudalism and of 


the established 
broken. 


church were 


It is, convenient, for purposes 
of analysis, to distinguish between 
the two kinds of freedom which the 
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scientist needs for his work. The 
:first kind is ће freedom . of 


thought, inquiry; discussion апа 


. ‘publication. He has to think free- | 


ly, question: many an idea gene- 
е rally accepted by the community, 
discuss the problems frankly with 
his "professional - -colleagues and 
publish his views without fear of 
ч . persecution at the hands of society. 
2 ~ It is what can be called ‘intellec- 
tual freedom,’ ог “academic 
“freedom, 
felt’ not only by’ scientists, "but by 
all'those who are' "engaged jn the 
pursuit of knowledge, irrespective 
of which particular branch. , 


But it is not sufficient, Коч 
cularly in the present day, to grant.. 
nominally this. kind of academic 
fréedom to the scientist. He needs 

* also the freedom to. undertake the 
"desired experimental 
- tion, which implies a free access 
to the matérial resources needed 
for his work. He must have the 
freedom to plan his work.in co- 
operation with other scientists 
who may often be working | in 
other disciplines.  .' "n 


The .Freedoms a 


The second kind. of freedom 
has been called, for want of a 
better term, 'organisational free- 
dom’. A closer examination will 

_ reveal that Һе‘ two kinds “of 
' freedom are so inter-dependent 
that the distinction appears rather 
artificial: Nevertheless, the demar- 
cation is justified if only because 
the ‘distinction can be made appa- 
rent.by pointing out specific ins- 
^ tances, wherein the scientist has 
- felt the. restriction imposed on опе 
kind of freedom, but not on the 
, other. l ; 


"jt was academic freedom, the 
freedom to think freely aid 
propagate one's views, which was 
in great jeopardy during the 
earlier ‘periods of ‘the history of 
modern science. The champions 
of the new science earned the 
displeasure of ‘their rulers by 
questioning the beliefs of the 
Catholic Church, апа” thereby 
undermining the foundations of 
the ‘existing social order.- There 
have been numerous cases in which 
organised. religion and the State 
chave come down heavily upon the 
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the need, for which is | 


investiga- 


freedom of those scientists. The 
cases of Bruno, Servetus and 
Galileo are too well-known to 
recount here. р 


The emancipation of the Europ- 
ean peoples from the bonds of 
clerical and feudal restrictions, 
which was achieved during: the 


stormy years of the seventeenth . 


‘and eighteenth centuries,’ has 
‘changed the intellectual climate of 
the world in a somewhat irrevers- 
ible manner. ‘The' days.of the in- 
quisition. are over. Curtailment of 
academic freedom and persecution 
of,the heretic are no longer possi- 
ble in the crude and overt form 
in which they were widely prac- 
tised in those days: 


‘It is not to say that tlie modern 
scientist is assured of full acade- 
mic freedom at all times and in 
all places. Only the extent of 
curtailment has diminished; -and 
‘the form has become less crude, 
less open. We have only to remind 
ourselves of the numerous cases 
of persecution of scientists on poli- 


tical‘ grounds an either side of the, 
Atlantic. Joliot-Curie had to pay, . 


-for his political beliefs; in terms 
of his scientific career. Oppenheim- 
er ‘was thrown out for his alleged 
political connections. McCarthyism 
has taken the toll of.scores of 
other talented men who had to 
lose their academic positions on 


grounds of suspected political ип; 


reliability, though the positions 
they held һай nothing'to.do with 
the security of the State. 


In many countries of the world, 
-including ‘our own, an applicant 
to a Government post, even when 
it is that of a scientific worker, 


cannot hope to be “accepted, even, 


with the best of academic quali- 
fications, unless and until, the 
.poliee check upon his antecedents 
and declare him to be politically 
safe. The restriction imposed on 
‘the development of scientific re- 
search by these practices і is patent. 


Fetters of Secrecy : —À 


A new fetter on academic free-' 


dom has come into existence.as a 
bonsequence af the secrecy impos- 
ed on industrial regearch;. carried 
out in private laboratoxies, and on 
military research. In 1947, private 


‘industries in Great Britain. spent, 


on scientific, research, ten times as 
much money as they spent per 


year just before the war. The ex: - 


penditure of the Americam indus- 
trialists increased five-fold during 
the same period; the absolute value ,, 


of the money spent by^them was - 


ten times larger than: what was 
spent by their British counterparts. 
But the findings published by'these 
laboratories are meagre compared 
to thosé published by university 


and government laboratories. The ) 
corporations usually reserve the . 


right to scrutinize ‘the technical 
papers which flow from their labo- 
ratories arid modify their contents’ 
and approve their publication only . 


when it does not endanger their. ү | 


competitive position in industry. 


Military Demands’ 


It is painful to watch how scien- 


tific: research, in the advanced 


countries of the West, is іпсгеаѕ- . 


ingly being dominated, by military: 
demands. The United States: Gov- 


. ernment spent, in 1937, about 180 


million dollars on scientific^ re- 
search out of which 20 per cent 


"was for military. research. The 


total amount, spent in 1947 increas- 


ed to about 2.1 billion dollars; but' 


simultáneously the portion . set 
apart for military research іпсгеав- 


ed to:85 per cent of it. The figure 


rose further to 91 per cent in 1953. 
Тһе- corresponding figures 
Great Britain were 45 million 
sterling in .1937, out of which only 
33 per cent was spent on military 


research. But the proportion rose 


to 83 per cent in 1947 ‘and: to’ 90 
per cent in 1953. The data for the 
subsequent years are not available . 


at hand: But the trend is obvious ` 


and its harmful effects are mani- 
fold. E е 


А large volume: of the results | 


yielded by. military: .research is. 
kept secret. The: information, is 
‘classified’, to use the language. of 
the American war department: 
This tendency towards. secrecy 
gtew in America out of all pro- · 
portion during the war and became 
a veritable Frankenstein. So much 
507 that the army ‘representative . 
in the office of Stientific Research’ 


-and Development had to cry halt, 
. to it. In a memorandum submitted, 


іш”, 
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o the Sacrelary ot War, the com-.: 


` plaint: was made that varióus mo-. 
' " »dern inventions had been kept so. 
é `весгеї, and their ‘development had , 
^ . "been. so rapid- that -inportant ` 
~ officers of thé. General Staff' had’ 
themselves not been. informed of. 


is. manly ‘hen: idis the- budget. allo- 
; cations to military research*tan "bé 
ct and the'same funds: diverted to 
‘civilian research. * 


г 
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‘Irrational, Climate і 


“А consideration of ‘the "various: 


their existence, fünctions and their +. бөлегі which curtail the ‘acadernic 


effect on war strategy. 


FA ‘Apart from the wastage of: hu- 


^" éntailed because ‘of the- duplication 
. of work which; in‘ its turn, is a 
' consequence of this.kind of secrecy, 
"it will have the effect ‘of; stifling. 
‘the growth of science by hindering > 

J - free discussion and exchange of: 
‘information. ‘Science thrives Оп the 

* battles fought between conflicting 


к. үй ‘stagnate. and: reduce it to useléss 
-''. repetitive pedantry. , antat 
_ Starvation Diet i 


, 
vos 


The: тей of the. scientist ‘is. 
is ` adversely affected in another way 
by this growing emphasis. on, mili-. 
so tary and^industrial research which, 
. in the naturé: of. "things, ‘is directed 
. towards the solution of immediate ' 
- practical. problems. and ' ignores 
"problems of à fundamental riatüre. , 
E . This disproportionate development 
` which results in maintaining fun- 
‚ daméntal, research ona starvation 
` diet, will have the effect of thrott-: 
ling the main’ "driving force which 
' has propelled Science through the 
D АР ages. ў 


Ma "The sient: to which the Ameri-. 
Ч , сап scientists’ detested ' this en- 
ey cróachinent on their academic 

^, ‚ freedom was reflected in the results 

_. of a рой taken in 1947. Only 11 

і per cent о” all. scientists (inclüd- 
'= ing those working in government, ` 
industry ` and the universities) ' 
PR a government, career, 
* while 31 per cent. preferred indus- | 

` Vy and 48 per, cent the university 
. ++. environment. "The remaining, 10 

. per cent preferred only. consult-- / 
BBC work and related: 'activities. 


^ 


ЕТ ‚Н can easily be ‘seen that at-. 
х ' tempts to’ liberate science . from 
к. these stifling influences, will: lead. 
i' . us on: to: problems of a political" 


ga 2 nature, ‘the’ ‘problem of ending the . 
at some, equipment which was rudimentary ' 


-~ . cold war and arriving 


"formi ‘of general disarrhament. x 


andes & 
A t * ser 5 s ki 


* man' effort and material resources ` 


.* views ‘and opinions. To cut off that, - 
- stimulus is’ to-allow .science to . 


5 сһовеп to. 
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А freedom of science cannot be com- 


' plete without making: ‘a reférence 
-to an ‘important, factor which оре: 
rates particülarly -widely. jn our 
country. ‘I am referring to the ' 
“impeding «influences of. religious 
sentiments, superstitious ideas.and 
traditional beliefs. Science. cannot 
restrict itself tó^the four, walls of 
the laboratory. jt has ‘to be núr- 
tured in a scientific: atmosphere. It * 
cannot’ prosper іп ап. environmerit : 
permeated . .with irrational “and 
anti- ‘scientific ideas. There :аге in- 
stances of leading ‘Indian’ scientists’ 


; who, speak from the ‘platform’ lam- 


enting the ‘decline. of religion ‘and 


i spiritual values owing to the influ- 


ence of materialist science’. There 
‘are others who participate in con- 
‘ferences ‘of astrologers and palm- 
> ists. 


> ` 
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It may be that this isa compro- 
mise which ' the scientists’ are 
compelled to make with the, forces' 
which.are socially . and 'economical- 
ly powerful in society. Even then, 
it 16 а вай” ‘commentary . on the ` 
suffocating atmosphere : under 
which Indian scierice is ^labouring. 
But I have also known: scientists. 
"who consult the. almanac to, choose 
an auspicious "time to start an im- 
portant ‘new experimental invest- 
‘ation, st › Qo» 0 24642 

I ЖҰ” that religious senti- 
"ments and taboos are coming in 
the way of'even a free choice of the 
problems to be taken up for solv- 
‘ing, and in ‘fhe choice ‘of ‘a parti- 
cular line -of approach «ог their , 
solution. It must be specially true: 
‘in such’ fields а” food, nutrition. 
"medicine and: health., 


The problem ` of what i have ' 
call * ‘organisational . 
freedom’ was practically non-exist- 
, ent’ in, the early days of modern 
science.’ -They were- days when" 


science was cultivatéd by. indivi-, 2 


dual :seientists ^ working with 


in character and financed” by: p 


vate resources. Galileo's ; laborator 






‘consisted of a small workshóp 2 


fitted by "himself. 


"dropped . from the. leaning tower 
‚ could serve.as his scientific equip- " 
ment. - The great Scheele carried 
‘out all hig researches as an appren- 
tice’ -with "a village apothecary. 
Léeuwenhock founded the science 


The swinging . `` 
lamp in the church and the stones ` 


of microbiology by grinding lenses -,:; 


‘during ‘his spare. time, -while he 
ran,a dry-goods store for. his liv: 
ing. Those, days аге over. 
has. been a tremendous change in 
the character of science in, modern 
days. ‘Science has become. a highly 
specialised vocation requiring long 
years of. training, elaborate equip- 
ment and co-ordinated effort. 


There - i ` 


‘Einstein once said that there аге ^^ 


“шапу” positions, - besides 'those ‘in 


universifies, which would be suit- Y 


‘able for scientists. Ав ап example © 
‚ he mentioned the. position: of a 
light? house keeper. According to 
him,‘ it woüld .be comparatively 
easy. work ,which: would allow one, 
to contemplate and conduct scien- 
„tific research ‘without the slightest 
“danger of distraction. ^L am quot-* 
ing: ‘this іп ‘order to prove the 
: exact opposite by pointing out that 
‘only Einstein ‘could’ have made 
‘such а” statement. Nearly every 
other scientist’ thinks just the oppo- 
site, Einstein was as unique in this 
as hé was'in many other’ respects. _ 
He, worked in a ‘field which ` re- 
quired only pàper and peneil apart 
from brains... As ‘for “his mental 
make-up, it-can be safely said: that 
there has been nó one in the hist 
‘tory of science- who, like Einstein, 
could concentrate on" a. prablem 
.for years, with ‘no one elsé inte- 

. rested іп it, and: who could work 
‘іп complete isolation without even. 
referring to the work ' ‘done by 


others on the SEE 
^ Q8 40% . 


Age of, Cooperation. : a ТУ 


But. today it is essential for . 
‘every. scientist to learn the scien- 
tific technique, , to ‘be in contact: 
‚ with master minds in the field; to: 
-go through a .good-school of re- 
search and to learn the use of the— 
appropriate .tools. "The -equipmént 
'required for a research programme 
is often so, elaborate andsso‘ expen- , 
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` bive- that- individual colleges, ‘uni- - - 
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- Vérsities and research institutes 
mày not be able to undertake ii 
without the ‘assistance (ance of govern- 


ment agencies. 
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- Above all, this is the age of co- 
operation; in science as in every 
other field of human activity. The 
last war's experience in atomic 
energy amply proved the advant- 
ages and necessity of co-operation 
in scientific research. Scientists 
belonging to diverse fields were 
brought together on an unprece- 
dented scale and were made to co- 
operate and channelize all their 
efforts towards a particular 'end, 
that of releasing atomic energy. 
The lesson is being taught again, 
with greater force, in connection 
with the space research program- 
mes which are undertaken by the 


' governments of’ the U.S.A. and the 


- U.S.S.R. 


A large team of engineers, che- 
mists, 
meteorologists and men belonging 
„to a host of other disciplines’ have 


Yall come together to co-ordinate 


and pool their efforts to achieve a 
common goal. It is inconceivable 
that a single individual, however 
gifted/a genius he may be, can 
solve all the theoretical and prac- 
' tical problems involved either in 
putting a manned satellite into 
orbit or the controlled release of 
thermonuclear energy. This kind 
of team work has become neces- 
sary, though on а smaller scale, 
even for'solving problems of a 
purely theoretical nature. 


Planning' 


All this implies planning. But, 
there is a wide-spread. notion that 
freedom and planning are mutual- 
ly incompatible. It is held that 
planning necessarily imposes a de- 
mand on the individual to conform 
to a set pattern of behaviour and 
that the individual suffers a loss 
of freedom to that extent. How- 
ever, this argument is based on an 
erroneous meaning given to the 
word freedom’. It is taken to mean 
nothing but the absence of res- 
traint: of any ‘kind. Freedom is 
looked upon as the license to do 
what one likes. 


A moment’s reflection will show 
that this concept of freedom is only 


2 


physicists, mathematicians, 


ап; abstraction.-It is not obtained 


ànywhere in real life. Man always 
lives in a society, by virtue of 
which he has to conform to a 
certain code of conduct. When the 
individual realizes that the various 
forms of restraint imposed on him 
are necessary in the interests of 
the' general good, that restraint 
ceases to appear as such. On the 
contrary, the individual experi- 
ences a compunction not to trans- 
gress the norms of right conduct, 
as happens when by mistake we 
break the rules of the road. The 
subjective feeling of a restriction 
of freedom is reduced in proportion 
to the awareness of social respons- 
ibility on the part of the indivi- 
dual. 


The Dangers 


However, it has to be admitted 
that there is some substance in the 
suspicion that a planned system 
is likely to grow too rigid to allow 


the free- interplay of the talent, 


initiative and originality of the in- 
dividual. But the danger is there 
only if planning is done the wrong 
way; when the plan is prepared 
by someone at the top and then 
imposed оп the scientists. The ‘pro- 
blem is to utilize the advantages 
of planning, co-operation and team 
work, characteristic of the present 
period, while preserving the vir- 
tues of the past. 


The only solution to the problem 
and the real way. of combining 
freedom and planning is demo- 
cracy; the inner democracy of 
science. 'It is not just the demo- 
cracy of the ballot box’, as Pro- 
fessor Bernal has put it, 'but the 
democracy of the cricket club or 
the trade union branch'. The or- 
ganisation of science has to be so 
devised that the voice of the scien- 
tists must be effectively heard in 
running the affairs of science at all 
levels. Secondly, the individual 
scientist must be made conscious 
of the necessity and importance of 
the part that-he plays in the whole 
scheme. 


Decentralisation, active partici- 
pation and a high level of social 
understanding—these, according to 
Professor Laski, are the essential 
safe-guards against the danger that 


a planned society may degenerate , 


into bureaucracy. This precept is 
as appropriate to planning in 
science as it is to industrial and 
economic planning. Decentralisa- 
tion will have the effect of pre- 
venting uniformity being imposed 
from the top and allow variety to 
flourish. Active participation will 
ensure the experience of indivi- 
dual scientists being made -use of 
in furthering the progress of 


science. A high level of social un-. 


detstanding helps in creating an 
awareness among scientists, of 
the importance of the part they 
play in the general scheme of 
things. In order to make these 
features generally available in the 
organisation of science, certain 
changes have to be made in the 
administrative structure as it ex- 
ists today in many countries, 
especially in our own. 


It is neither possible nor desir- 
able to prepare a comprehensive 
blueprint, beforehand, of what 
such a structure should be. I can 
do no more than point “out that 
Professor Mahalanobis has put 
forth some very useful suggestions 
of a general nature in his note on 
problems of scientific personnel 
submitted to the Scientific Person- 
nel Committee in March last year. 
A few suggestions need to be high- 
lighted. 


Suggestions 


Tt is desirable to do away with 
our rigid service system, based on 
the British model and ridden by 
huge class differences, the central- 
ised system of recruitment and the 
system of effecting promotions 
based on seniority. It is advisable 
to adopt a more flexible .system, 
similar to the American and Soviet 
systems, with_a small number of 
grades, with narrower gulfs  be- 
tween them, each with a short 
time-scale, a decentralised system 
of recruitment with provision for 
promotion from оле grade to the 
other based on merit and past per- 
formance, assessed by committees 
of competent scientists. 


It is very desirable to. evolve a 
common pay structure for the 
whole country covering all scien- 
tific personnel including those em- 


SH 


ployed by State governments and 
universities. There should be no 
disparity between persons of com- 
parable qualifications and ability 


working in different places and 


there must be scope for the free 
movement of personnel from one 
post to another, rights of leave and 
pension or provident fund benefits 
being made transferable. 


A system of sanctioning block 
grants for specific purposes, by 
government agencies, to universi- 
tes and scientific institutes, and 
making the scientists themselves 
responsible for the proper utiliza- 
tion of funds, would go a long 
way in developing a sense of res- 


.ponsibility among scientists. Pro- 


fessor Mahalanobis mentions, in 
this context, how applications for 
government grants made by cer- 


. tain scientific societies were recom- 


mended favourably by the National 
Institute of Science and they were 
not accepted, whereas applications 
not recommended by them were 
successful'in securing funds. The 
result was that the N.LSI. felt 
that it had no real responsibility 
and thereafter went on forwarding 
every application like a post office. 


It is of paramount importance 
that the planning and execution of 
scientific work must be done on a 
completely democratic basis, ac- 
cepting in principle, equality of 
status in discussions on scientific 
matters. A stratification of powers 
and responsibilities may be neces- 


“sary in the administrative services 


or in the army. But decisions in 
scientific matters cannot be made 
on the basis of authority; they 
must have the sanction of reason. 


However, mere preaching cannot 
bring about a change in the atti- 
tude of persons who have been 
brought up in a bureaucratic at- 
mosphere. It is believed that a 
healthy atmosphere of constructive 
criticism and equality, in academic 
matters, of scientists belonging to 
different grades and categories— 
qualities which are the ideals of 
true democracy—can be realised 
in practice by effecting suitable 
changes in the organisational 
structure. ‘ ` 


“------ 


— Enplayer-empioyee 


B. V. SUBBARAYAPPA 
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THE dictionary meanings of the 
terms ‘employer’ as one who em- 
ploys and ‘employee’ as one who 
is employed have no relevance at 
all to this discussion of relations 
between the two. Employer and . 


employee аге not two isolated `` 


functionaries. They should function 
in such a way as to bring about 
social good, if qualitative and:non- 
material, or social goods, if quanti- , 


tative and material. In other © 


words, the relation between 
employer and employee is not 
two-dimensional, but three-dimen- 
sional; the third dimension being 
social, If it is two-dimensional, it 
is a relation between master and 
servant; if it is three-dimensional, 
it is a relation between Қалада 
апа employee. 


One might cryptically aa What 
is this social dimension?. It is not 
my intention to indulge in a heavy 
technical definition in terms of 
jarring words like social laws, 
forces and expectations. Suffice it 
to say that, in an assemblage by 
appointment of active people, the 
individual has to live, act or ac- 
quire in a way that does not jeo- 
pardise similar interests of the . 
many. 


Even in the profession of scien- 
tific or technological research, the 
employer and the employee can- 
not but have this connotation. In 
terms of nomenclature, they re- 


‘present two aspects of an activity, 


and this activity has its moorings 
in society. If we are not lost in 
our success or failure, encourage- 
ment or discouragement, position 
or no position, and try to look a 
little beyond ourselves, we cannot 
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` bit realise the truth of this state- 


ment. = | 2,7 


4 um БЕС 


" Scientific research as a ой 


‘in India derives its’strength almost 


entirely from the five year plans. 


"А logical evaluation of it has to 
‘be made in terms of the objectives 


stated- by the Planning Commis- 
sion acting on behalf’ of the State. 
The State, in turn, has. its ob- 
jective “which is, to use .the oft- 


.. quoted phrase, а socialistic pattern 
.of^society. According to the report 


i5 
“д, 


on the Third Five Year Plan: 


‚ ‘A socialist economy must be 


efficient, progressive in its ap-- 


proach to.science and technology 


and capable of developing steadi- oe 


ly to, a level at which. the 
well- being of the masses of the 


. population сап Be secured...... ` 


Investment in scientific research 
makes a large and enduring con- 
рны to the prosperity of the 
country.’ 


Investment 


` 


The word ‘investment’ which the 
State désires in a particular type 
of intellectual pursuit called 


‘Scientific Research" of a group ог, 


> groups of people employed ав: pro- 


ny 4 
a Ы 


' State’ 


fessionals is important. Whether 
intellectual pursuits of people can 
be State-oWned or conditioned 
should not confuse us. We are con- 
cerned with’ a type of professional 
intellectual activity paid’ for suffi- 
ciently or insufficiently . Ъу the 
which has a set purpose. 
There is no use arguing; ‘Well, I 
‘am an intellectual, I should have 
the freedom to do whatever I like' 


+ 


in discussing professional aspects. · 


‚Хог that would “be an approach of 
an individual who has the-neces- 
‘sary freedom to do so and who has 
no social consciousness. But he 
should not expect anything in re- 


_turn from. society’ or the, State. 


Now, according to the Third Five 


' Year Plan, the Council of Scientific 


and Industrial Research (C.S.LR.) 
and the Atomic Energy Commis- 


.Sion are to spend .35 ‘crores of 
“rupees each, while for agricultural 


„a total of Rs. 130-crores. Another . 


research, medical research, research 
under other Central Ministries, the 
money set apart is 26.4, 3.5 and 30.1 


‘individuals. 


\ : 
75 crores are set aside for recur- 
ring expenditure. This‘is the in- 
vestment of the State in scientific 
and technological research "with a 
view to producing social good or 
goods. , 


It must be emphasised that the 
term 'scientific research organisa- 
tion’ (including the C.S.LR.) of the 
country is only a name or a posi- 
tionally relating substratum. ` It 
does not have the -connotation of 


an’ employer because it is only a. 


name under which certain men 
function, As.an employer, it means 
or presumes to mean,,a group of 


‘men who have distinguished them- ' 


selves in the field of science and 
technology, who are to act accord- 
ing to the express objective of the 


‘government and in whom the gov- 


ernment has reposed confidence 
more as’ functionaries to produce 
social good than as merely effici- 
ent, well-meaning and honoured 
An employee has to 
understand his employer 
light and any other approach 
would, in my opinion, “Бе either 
subjective or academic. 


Dual Aspect "m ` А 


In national centres’ of scientific 
research, the employer having the 
above appelation enjoys a peculiar 


position. He is himself a fellow- ` 


scientific . worker with the em- 
ployees, bound by the common 
objective of promoting’ desired 
‘scientific: research. He shares in 
the-results of the research of his 


‘own employee, takes him into con- 
fidence in discussing research pro-: 


grammes, and guides by virtue of 
his intellect and. experience. As a 


senior fellow worker he is Ше. 


guide; as an employer he is the 


' custodian ‘of the interests of the 


аа 


- This is his dual and therefore 
peculiar position. He'has to re- 


‘member these. two attributes of his 


in dealing with his every employee 
and the- employee, in turh, is to 
draw. upon these attributes judici- 
ously depending upon his need. 


“This is the rational relationship 


between the employer and em- 


_ ployee in scientific research. 


crores respectively, amounting to. . 


€ 
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‘Strangely enough, this ‘type of 
‘rational relationship `` 


in, this ` 


‘of research .workers 
Far be: it from me'to suggest that 


show signs of sag in State-owned ` 


centres of research in our country. 
Often, it is ‘relegated to ‘the :back-, 


ground by expediency or utilitarian 


wisdom. The employer ‘prefers to 
develop an extra relationship with 
an employee of the utilitarian type. 
ie, one who does utilitarian, re- 


‘search, gives: out useful results or 


is useful to him in various ways. 


Utilitarian wisdom is good in it- ' 


‘self, but not by itself, as it is 
temporal in character. That which NE 
‚ is temporal in character may cease . 


to have .validity even in the near 
future and hence' utilitarian con- 


Exp ediency 


If the employee engaged іп іп- 


tellectual pursuits. éven of- an 
applied nature were to be assessed 
by this doubtful yardstick, conflict 
and confusion ‘are the necessary 


result; Expediency, in the long run, 
‘does more harm than good. It is 
likely to whip -up professional . 


jealousy and rivalry which in the 


‘absence of professional“ etiquette, 


might assume alarming proportions 
to the detriment of the community 
as a "whole. 


due incentives Should not be given 
to utilitarian employees. They do 
deserve incentives; but not as a 
policy of expediency or 'let sleep- 
ing dogs lie’. 
history might know that in the 
first half of 18th-century England, 


‘sideration is a doubtful yardstick. К 


Students of British . 


Walpole, the Whig Prime Minister, ' 


adopted a policy of temporary ex- '' 
social . 


pedients with disastrous 
cohsequences. ы 7% 


The: very deus of, scientific 
research does not permit’ ‘of its 
being evaluated by , expediency 
alone. © „A really · intelligent 
research worker might sincerely 
work hard;: but, his problem’ 
or the results of his research 
might “not acquire utilitarian 
value in the immediate future. 
He will doubtless feel frustrated if 
the yardstick of ‘expediency smiles 
upon one. who fortuüitously-stumb- 
les upon the utilitarian problem 
and its results. ' 

- The non-utilitarian 


* 


. research ' 
appears to worker also deserves the attention 
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` organisation 


of the employer. For, he is selected 
by the latter, after careful consi- 
deration of the necessary qualifi- 
cations and being fit enough to 
work with or to guide. The ques- 
tion is: Can such an employee be 
disowned om grounds of exped- 
iency? The relation between the 
employer and the employee being 
admittedly social, is this then social 
justice? Surely, the employer, as 
a custodian, should feel it a social 
obligation to channelise such work. 


Areas of Conflict 


Broadly there appear to be 
three areas of conflict in any 
profession, viz,. status, salary and 
security. Scientific research as a 
profession is no exception to them. 
Status, a relative position, salary, 
a means of purchasing the so- 
called comforts of life and security, 
a feeling that fear of the future 
is warded off are, in their very 
nature, social and/or economic 
considerations. A rapidly develop- 
ing society like ours has been 
throwing up new problems of 
and management. 
Attempts are being made. from 
time to time by the government, 
though much against the ‘let 
sleeping dogs lie policy’ of imme- 
diate employers, to annul the 
effect of these new problems and 
to balance economic and social 
considerations. 


One such recent attempt was 
the constitution of the second Pay 
Commission. The recommendations 
of the Pay Commission in relation 
to the terms of reference placed 
before it by the Government are 
well known. I do not want to go 
into the details. Judged from a 
particular point of view, the 
recommendations were, to a con- 
siderable extent, anti-social, be- 
cause their contribution towards 
reducing economic and social dis- 
parity was indeed very little. Nor 
did they help create values and 
attitudes for an effective employer- 
employee relationship. 


But there is no reason for des- 
pondency because from time’ to 
time social forces compel steps to 
be taken to reduce social dispari- 
ties. Whether the employers like 


it or not, at the present rate of 


progress, however small it might 


| appear to us, if has been comput- 
ed that at the end of the Fifth 
Five Year Plan, ie, about 15 
years hence, ‘factors relating to 
status, salary and security, will be 
largely in favour of the employee. 


In discussing employer-employee 
relations, perhaps the most impor- 
tant aspect is the one relating to 
a congenial atmosphere, an at- 
mosphere conducive to mutual 
regard, respect for the views of 
others, a sense óf common values 
and the like. It is this atmosphere 
which sets at naught the functional 
and therefore apparent duality 
between the employer and the 
employee and makes them feel as 
one towards the desired object. In 
a field of collaborative intellectual 


effort, if the employer feels 
that the collaborator is his 
own employee or vice versa, 


in other words, so long as the 
duality holds sway over both 
of them, there is bound to be a 
certain amount of restricted 
relationship with the consequent 
stunted growth of research pro- 
grammes. ! 


| Rational Relations 


Mutual regard and respect as 
well as a sense of common values 
cannot be forthcoming for the 
mere asking. The individual has 
perforce to develop his personality 
in that direction. Men of science 
with years of training in methods 
of collecting data, sifting them and 
arriving at conclusions on grounds 
of reason—in short, rationalisation 
—are eminently fit for developing 
their personality. Is it not strange 
then if people, with that mental 
training, when it comes to under- 
standing their own fellow workers, 
depend on personal likes and 
dislikes rather than on reason and 
intellect. ` 


Undoubtedly this represents а 
limitation of science in the promo- 
tion of human mutual relation- 
ships and in this respect science 
cannot hold its head high before 
religion or philosophy. A genuine 
effort, nevertheless, has to be made, 
a social consciousness developed 
and a policy of live and let live 






practised by men of science. Mosta.» 


of the bickerings of the employees 


in our country in the field of scien- 
tifie research could be traced to 
the lack о? social consciousness of 
the individual and a surrendering 
attitude to the filthy present, ma- 


king it filthier; for a surrender to. 


the filth is to exalt it. 


The individual has to emerge out 
of the fleeting events of dis- 
couragement, frustration and sur- 
reptitous patronage and evolve an 
unwritten code of social conduct 
for himself. If a man of science, 
instead of indulging in mutual vili- 
fication and distrust which is easy, 
cannot take upon himself this 
rather difficult task, who else will? 
To me it appears the problem of 
employer-employee relationship in 
scientific research is to some ex-. 


tent social and/or economical, but 


toa large extent revolves round 
the individual’s personality in our 
country at present. 


The Individual 


Surprisingly, even our planners 
have come to the same conclusion. 
In the last ten years they ignored 
the individual and concentrated 


on society which is nothing with- 227. 
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out its individuals. The reports of. ^ 7” 


the First and Second, Five Year 
Plans are majestically silent about 
the individual. But the report of 


the Third Five Year Plan in its - 


section on objectives and planned 
development, refreshingly says: 


"Ultimately it is the develop- 
ment of the human being and 
personality that counts. Planning 
involves material investment 
—even more important is the in- 

, vestment in man.’ 


But our planners perhaps are 
aware that this was understood by 
the leadership for over 25 years, 
right up until the 30th of January, 
1948. The new leadership, inter- 
ested in material production and 
distribution, has realised it after 
a decade of the downfall of the 
individual. It is for us, men of 
science, presumably ~tational 
beings, to develop our personali- 
ties in such a way that the em- 
ployer-employee relationship deve- 


lops for mutual benefit, without 


perversion. 
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Some observations 


P. KODANDA RAO 


AN eminent Indian scientist, 
while acknowledging the friendly 
and generous intentions of Ame- 
rican Universities and Foundations, 
surprised an American education- 
ist with the complaint that they 
were doing more harm than good 
to India by offering facilities and 
attraetions for Indian students of 
science to go to America for ad- 
vanced study and research! He 
complained that India was being 
drained of some of her best talent. 
Instead of returning to India bet- 
ter equipped to serve her, some of 
the best of them took jobs in 
America, much to the loss of 
India. He wondered if Indian stu- 
dents of science should not be dis- 


` 


couraged from going not only to 
America but abroad generally, 
particularly as research insti- 
tutions in India were developing 
fast in quality and in numbers. 


In the discussion which follow- 
ed, several reasons for the situa- 
tion were produced. It was said 
that institutions abroad, parti- 
cularly in Germany, Britain and 
America, were numerous, offered 
better facilities for research, more 
icongenial conditions of work, al- 
most unlimited opportunities for 
jobs, very attractive financial re- 
wards and higher standards of 


‘living. It was, therefore, not sur- 


prising that some Indian scientists 
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. who were offered’ jobs? деа to 
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easier 


'stay abroad, straining. their obliga- 
tions to their families and: their 
homeland. They ‘must, however, 
“оп occasions realise that the longer 
‚ they - ‘stayed. abroad, the more 
difficult would it. be for.them to 
return to. India ‘and .find , Jobs, 
attractive - to ‘them, 


Research abroad was said to be 
because- of abundant 
- finance -and 'equipment, , ' whereas 


in Ihdia the, researcher was thrown. : 
“more оп his own ‘inrier resources | 
` to improvise apparatus and equip- 


ment with limited financial and 


` technical support, he had' to be' 


more, of.a "pioneer than а: unit 
‘in an assembly line. Only a few: 
met ће” challenge. ` Many . pre- 


- ferred to teach than to: research.. 


Several Indians "who did extra- 


ordinarily well abroad relapsed - 


into mediocrity after. returning to 
"India. In,this ent the situation 
here :seems . be 


Indian Scientists'are- designing and 
, devising the tools. for their work 
‘in India, instead of importing them. 


{ from abroad, ` 


` 


. than 


"Тасев. and’ Seniors 


' Tt has been: said that in India: 


the relation between junior. and 
senior researchers was more feudal 
while abroad it ‘was. more demo- 


cratic. ' The juhior felt, or. was. 
,made to feel, that he was working : 


under rather than with his’ senior. 
Abroad the Senior: was . more 
friendly, yet firm. The situation 
in India has been .the' inevitable 


«result of the political set-up' in the. 
` past when' -Britishers жеге almost 
ofc even: 


"invariably. -the heads 
scientific, institutions, and Indians 
‘held subordinate positions. and 


there ‘was no democratic. contact | 
‘between, the ‘two’ races: officially, 
: от. socially. , This: inheritance has: 


‘not. been: wholly liquidatéd. But 
dt is. оп the.way out. “Тһе process 
can and should be’ accelerated by 
‘seniors treating their juniors as. 


comrades.co-operating in a common ‘ 


_ endeavour rather than as gubordi- 
nates. . C cd os қ 


r 


' Juniors .are much: more at dle. 


mercy of their superiors in India 
abroad, partly ` because 


2 


‚ choices. 
"more than а scientist. He does not 
.always get due ‘credit for his:re-: 


improving. E 
. Àn incredsing pem of young. 


` up-to- date knowledge. . 


E 


research ‘are limited 


„openings. 
-and a junior, who quits , one ' 
~ stitution has , few alternative 


He has to be a servant 


search achievements, as his ѕирє- 
riors quietly annex them. Such 
instances may be few in number 
but they afe, enough to demoralise 


-the atmosphere of research in the* 
iwhole country. Perhaps such pil- 


ferage occurs abroad also, but 


. India can scarcely afford it. 


E 


Organisational, Lage 


Many ‘of thé. leading’ research 


institutions in India are owned 


and run by government, and the 
researchers employed therein are 


government, servants, and have to 


put up with. the inescapable red- 
tape and conform to cramping 
rules .and regulations, 


form for the whole country and 


which were drafted to promote the . 
“policies of politicians and meet the 


convenience of ' administrators, 
most ‘of whoni. were. innocent of 


;Science and scientific research. It 


is: only when research. workers 


' establish. institutions .on a co-ope- 


rative basis that. they can have 
‘greater initiative. 


А 


Мапу ап eminent Indian scien- 
tist has been tempted: to prefer ап 
administrative job as the head of 


‘a research institution to remaining, 
‘on ‘a research job in a subordinate 


position ‘because the former offer- 


еа a higher status and salary.' 
Scientists ' are: not so numerous in. 


India, today as to be spared for 
‘administrative work without undue 


‘loss to the country.. It seems desir- 


able that active researchers should 
have a status and salary equal, if 
not superior to that of the adminis- 
trators of research institutions, and 
a Honec democratic ‘set- “up: 


Quite a few" thdians who re- 
turned: to. India . -after acquiring 
knowledge of the latest .develop- 
ments . in ·`ѕојепсе апа 
application, , felt., frustrated -that 


` their proposals for the utilisation 


of :their knowledge ‘were often 
turned. down . ру. their -official 
'suberiors who had' not the same 
After „а. 


е E 
yit: - 


accounts ' 
.and audit, which have to be uni- 


its. 


‘from ‘going abroad. 
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“ few enthusiastic efforts and frust;~" : 


rating -rebuffs, .they relapsed into 
routine work and spent more time 
in studying the civil list and the 


chances of theif financial and 
official -promotions. . than. . on 
research. . pu se T 


On the other hand, some who : 
worked’ in ‘highly specialised 
branches of' science. found that 
they had, no openings ‘in .India 
appropriate to ‘their’ competence. 


-They- would have “done better if 


they had held a job in India first. 


2 and.then proceeded abroad for fur- 
ther specialisation rétürning.to that 


job and utilising their new know- 


' ledge profitably, ‘rather than re- 


main unemployed or accept a: job 
where their specialised кпәк1еш. 
was not useful. . д 


The ‘conditions of service ih 
India generally, and more parti- 


'eularly in government institutions, 


afford: maximum economic security 
but at the expense of scientific in- 
centive. So long'as Һе commits no 
major offence or is not caught . 


'doing it, and. humours his official 


superiors, a scientist is sure to go . 
up the official ladder of higher | 
status ànd salary, and finally, re- :; 
tire on a pension for the rest of | 
his life. But іё he is engaged on 
short-term contracts, which’ are 
renewed on satisfactory research 
work, his.research gains, but at 
the expense of his. security. Tn 


‘other countries, those whose con- 


tracts аге . riot renewed soon find 
other jobs and regain their secu- 
rity. But not so in India, at any 
rate at present. It seems desirable 


» that the system of short-term con- 


tracts should. „Бе, introduced | 
at least for the new entrants. 


Finance, ЕЕ eat : 


Finance isa difficult, ‘almost im- 
possible, problem. India: ‘cannot , 
afford to pay salaries and, offer 


-social and scientific, amenities like 


Britain and America, though con- 


ditions are improving steadily. At ` 


the: same time, it is not desirable 
that she should prohibit Indians 
-If she insists 
on their returning, they may not 


` do their best under Indian condi. 


tions. She cannot raise salaries 
generally to levels abroad, without’ 
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unduly heavy taxation, ог, raise 
them. for scientific" reséarchers 
only, or ask them to be content 
with lower salaries and seek com- 
pensating comfort in patriotic 
sentiment, when politicians and 
businessmen are setting a con- 
"trary example. 


Those who, quite legitimately, 
seek: larger financial rewards, 
might patent their marketable pro- 
cesses, and.either collect royalties 
. on their commercial exploitation, 
or themselves form co-operative 
companies to earn profits. The 
latter calls for initiative, enter- 
prise and daring, the foundations 
of all profitable businesses. But 
few scientists are willing to face 
such a challenge. They, quite 
understandably, prefer security to 
adventure, and ask for higher 
:salaries. Like most employees, 
. they do not concern themselves 
with the means of raising the 
extra revenue. But more expendi- 
ture means more taxes, which in 
India fall mostly on the poorer 
sections of the population. 


Scientists are also citizens, and 
perhaps in a more comprehensive 
sense.. They may retire from 
science, but they continue to be 
citizens as long as they live. Taxa- 
tion concerns them ав citizens. 
,Every time anyone asks for a 
larger government grant, he, in 
effect, asks government to levy 
' extra taxes on the comparatively 
poor,in order to provide higher 
salaries to those who are already 
better paid. It amounts to paying 
poor Paul by ‘robbing poorer 
Peter! 


Applied Science 


In the present circumstances of 
India, there seems to be greater 
need for applied science than: pure 
science with a view to increasing 
the economie wealth of India, in 
which' scientists also may share 
with other citizens. There are 
many institutions in the world for 
pure science, and their achieve- 
ments are generally open to all. 
On the other hand, the achieve- 
ments in applied science, because 
of their economic value, are gene- 
rally secretive and monopolistic 
and are not open to all who care 
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for them. They have to be achiev- 
ed independently in each country 
or each institution. Their utiliza- 
tion adds immediately to the 
wealth of the country or the fac- 
tory. 


It would be well if institutions 
of applied science undertook to 
exploit on a large commercial 
scale the processes they evolved, 
sold them at a profit and utilised 
it for the benefit of the institu- 
tions. They would do even better 
if they did not ask for larger grants 
from government; they would do 
better still if they made a grant to 
the government itself from the 
profits of their scientific achieve- 
ments and commercial enterprises. 


The Future 


Conditions in India may not be 
as attractive in certain respects as 
in other countries, but they are 
steadily improving. Salaries may 


not be as high as in, say, America, ` 


but the purchasing power of the 
rupee in India is not far behind 
that of the dollar in America. 
Those who are tempted to stay 
abroad will do well to remember 
that the longer they stay away the 
more difficult it will be for- them 
to return to India and find a place 
attractive enough for them. 


India needs them and their tal- . 


ents more than other countries. 
India and their families have in- 
vested heavily in their education 
and are entitled to some return. 
Loving parents, and perhaps 
dearer ones still, long for their re- 
‘turn to their homes and arms; India 
has a call on their patriotism. 
Instead of seeking better conditions 
abroad for themselves, they might 
help to improve conditions in India 
which they themselves may enjoy 
and their successors certainly 
would be grateful for. 


It is unfair to expect scientific 
researchers alone to work in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice in the ser- 
vice of India. But those who do 
so voluntarily and cheerfully will 
evoke enviable admiration and 
earn the undying gratitude of the 
people. May there be many such 
selfless and devoted servants of 
India in the realm of science and 
citizenship! 
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AE Я | 210 “. ` penditure .by the government on 
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P4; aun Postes à to the future - 


IN order to ERRE ‘the ‘0.09 per cent and 0.1 per cent. We. . ; 

future of scientific development in cannot fail to notice the extráordi- 7 / 
India from a knowledge. of its. nary low level of this expenditure, 

А | , status at present it is necessary to. perhaps the lowest in comparison 
E know how ‘the present grew out with the planned economics of 
5 D IR ‘of the past, at least the near past. other developing countries. The 
' рэ ; ` әл; so that we сап trace the growth gross inadequacy of research ex- `` 
f И іп a continuum of time. Ё penditure will Ре revealed more 
- . While the plan outlay in the clearly if we work ‘out the per 
public sector .is 1,800,. 4,800 and "capita cost. This was 0.6 rupee dur- 
7,800 crores of rupees in the three ing the First Plan and will be only 

five-year plans, the estimated ex- Rs. 3 in the Third Plan. 


_ What strikes u$ most in these 
figures is the paucity of research 


agricultural and medical research. activity.in the universities of India. ` 
- research in other central research While these institutions ,are the 


organisations · (excluding defence ' itadels of the most fundamental 
ШК ` research) is Rs. 20. 72 and 130 research activity in advanced coun- 


tries, here it is just the opposite. 
I consider it an historical accident. .. 
But this state of affairs cannot con- 
tinue in future. Universities are 
bound to catch up in research, 
leaving the main burden of teach- 
ing to the colleges. The University. . 
Grants Commission is playing the 


pU c ; : "research, including the C.S.ILR., 
T m the Atomic Energy Commission, 


. erores respectively for the three 
plans, which roughly’ parallels in 
increase the total plan outlays. 
2 | Research expenditure .іп univer- 
"m EE 2 . : - sities, roughly estimated at 10% 
"x Е ` of the total amount spent on uni- 
; ` ' versity education (which may be 


я > on un x К. а a very liberal estimate) stands at 
` Ё т. : 1.4, 4b and 8.2 crores d rupees for · role of the initiator of this change. 
© the three plans.. . ; Out of the 46 universities in 


Bee, NC ДИЕ : | ` “Tt is interesting ‘to work out the India ónly a few have facilities for 
б : percentage expenditure оту re- post-graduate' teaching and origin- 

search. In the First Five Year Plan, al research. The research activities. 
the expenditure on research was іп: engineering аге -at present 

- 1.1 рег cent of the total outlay. This > confined only to a few major in- 
: | increased ‘slightly to about 1.5 and dustrial concerns. In this field there 
» mx |. 16 per cent ih the Second and 15 a vast scope for rapid develop- 
' Third Five Year Plans  . .° › ment'during the next 15 to 20 years. 

`, Expenditure on research in the’, While the Atomic "Energy Estab- 

universities stands at 0.08 per cent, lishment at Trombay is.now main- : 
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ly confining its attention. -to the 
engineering aspects of its work, 
such as the design and development 
Of reactors for research and pro- 
duction of nuclear power, it might 
soon be possible to expand its ac- 
tivities to purely scientific prok 
lems, the production and utilization 
of isotópes, etc. 


The lack of industrial enterprise 
in the country, and perhaps con- 
centration of industrial,capital in 
a few unenlightened hands, has 
resulted in the neglect of research 
activity in this vital economic 
sphere. The only exception to this 
is perhaps the textile industry. 
Even here the investment on re- 
search is not so great as to produce 
marked improvements. 
industrial concerns operating in the 
country base their research pro- 
gramme mainly in their mother 
“countries. Hence much cannot be 

expécted from this to improve in- 
` digenous industries. Here is a vast 

field for the expansion of research 
activity: Voluntary or compulsory 
investment in research of a part 
of the profits should be instituted. 


There is no doubt that a'great 
deal of scientific advance depends 
on rigorous training of personnel 
“needed for the work. I would clas- 
sify the personnel into two cate- 
gories: (i) research workers and 
'.Gi) technical assistants. While the 
former are important for thinking 
out problems and the methods to 
work them; the latter too are 
equally important for doing a great 
deal of the manual part of scienti- 
fie work. Inefficiency of the latter 
is bound to have serious repercus- 
sions on scientific advance. 


Training 


While a great deal of attention 
is being bestowed on the choice 
and training of first class research 
workers, much less attention is 
being given to training the latter 
category of workers. Handsome 
fellowships are being awarded to 
promising young graduates from 
universities to induce them to take 
to геѕеагеһ `ѕо that they сап, in 
due course, man research institutes. 
But there are no courses for tech- 
nicians at present in India. Each 
institution that needs such person- 
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Foreign . 


“nel will necessarily have to recruit 


raw hands and train them in its 
own laboratories. 2 


In western countries this need 
is largely met by having a number 
of technical colleges, which func- 
tion more or less exclusively to 
train highly efficient technicians 
who can join research laboratories 
and function very competently. If 
a fresher from school joins a labo- 
ratory as a technician, he is en- 
abled to undergo the intensive 
training in a technical college by 
being given a day or two off in 
the week. This programme of 
training is complementary to the 
training given in the laboratory 
itself. ; " 


This system has been a great 
success and some of the technical 
‘colleges have as large an enrolment 
as the universities. It is a matter 
for our consideration whether some 
similar .system of, training highly 
efficient technicians will not be 
suitably rewarded in. the more 
rapid advancement of science in 
this country. 


Equipment 


It is true that some of the na- 
tional laboratories are very well 
equipped, but the majority of other 
scientific laboratories are woefully 
ill-equipped. With such equipment 
not only. is the progress of research 
slow but also the results obtained 
may not be of great value. Let me 
cite the instance of the usual me- 
thods of protein analysis for amino- 
acid composition. It would take 
perhaps weeks to complete a single 
analysis `of a: protein by the old 
established methods, but it: takes 
only a few hours with the automa- 
tic analyser now available—and the 
results are more reliable. Use of 
radio-active isotopes for metabolic 
studies has become a standard pat- 
tern now-a-days. 


Not all laboratories in our coun- 
try are equipped with the most 
modern techniques. The plea is 
that the latest techniques. must be 
available in all the research labo- 
ratories. Further, new techniques 
are coming in such rapid succes- 
sion, that if research workers are 
too long out of contact with their 
foreign -counterparts they аге 


\ 


likely to fall short of appreciating 
the value of a new device which 
becomes available. 


The Difficulties 


I ean anticipate quite a few dif- 
ficulties in the way of fulfilling 
these requirements regarding 
equipment. The inevitable one is 
that of foreign exchange resources. 
Hence government is giving high 
priority to starting scientific instru- 
ment manufacturing industries. 
This is, however, left mainly to 
private enterprise. We are all 
painfully aware of the inadequacies 
of indigenously manufactured 
goods. The instruments manufac- 


tured do not even conform to their 


own advertised specifications. The 
instrument manufacturing indus- 
try, in future, will have to ргеѕ-, 
cribe for itself, or the government 
will have to prescribe for it, high 
standards of quality to which they 
must conform, if local goods are to 
be of any value for research. 


In spite of all this it will be a 
long time before the’ country can 
manufacture indigenously most of 


. the equipment that it needs. Until 


then, the import of scientific equip- 
ment must be more liberal than 
it is now. 


Lastly I would like to touch 
upon one important aspect of re- 
search development in western 
countries which is still to come to 
India. This is in regard to co- 
operative research. The most fun- 


damental advances in recent times- 


in our knowledge in the biological 
field have necessitated the co- 
operation of research workers from 
such diverse fields as physics, 
physical and organic chemistry 
and bio-chemistry to unravel the 
mystery of the nature of the here- 
ditary material. Geneticists and 
enzymologists have together . dis- 
covered thai a single mutation in 
living organism means interference 
with a single enzyme in a chain 
of chemical activity. These are only 
a few of the several similar far- 
reaching advances. 


This co-operative research must 


come to India to aid her in her 


endeavour .to advance scientific 
knowledge. 
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Books 


SCIENCE AND THE PLANNED STATE 
Baker. 


George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1945. 


By John R. 


Since the 1930s, science and technology have been, 
in diverse forms, creeping into social and political 
structures. The utilitarian aspects of science have 
been bewilderingly appealing to those zealously seek- 
ing an increase in the material comforts of life. 
Scientific research has assumed social functions. Poli- 
tical institutions see in technological development 
not only the means for producing the greatest good 
for the greatest number but also a weapon for fur- 
thering their political ideologies. At present, science 
is concerned more with political structures than with 
religion as it was even in the not-too-distant past. 


A man of science—he is also called a scientist or 
scientific worker—finds himself very often in .ап 
embarrassing situation. His research—fundamental 
or applied, is no longer an isolated mental activity. 
Financed as it is by the State and organised as part 
of the latter’s social structure, his research pro- 
gramme cannot be just an intellectual hobby or an 
end in itself. It has social implications and the im- 
plications, more often than not, are intrigueingly 
nebulous, more so in countries devoted to planned 
developmental programmes. Scientific research gets 
into the framework of the plan with consequent and 
presumed necessary directions. Does directed scien- 
tific research get the desired stimulus to go forward 
to the desired end? Opinions on this proposition. 
diverse in their approach and, therefore, substance, 
relate to freedom in scientifie research, social con- 
sciousness of the scientific worker and the planned 
objective of the State. 


Viewed from the above standpoint, the book under 
review makes interesting reading, though the reader 
might not get all his doubts clarified in the brief 
120 pages that there are. 


The book discusses the following three propo- 
sitions: 


(1) ‘Science exists to serve the material wants of 
man, (2) Central planning makes for efficiency, and 
scientists have a duty to press for its introduction 
in their own sphere The central authority 


would know the material wants of the community, 
and would be able to direct the course of research 
in such a way as to relieve these wants as speedily 
and economically as possible. Teams of research 
workers would be available to be switched quickly 
on to the most pressing need of the day and (3) 
scientists have to take interest in party politics and 
to support the side that promises to introduce a 
policy of central planning under state control’. 


The book, in examining these propositions, is strewn 
with quotations or statements from leading scientists 
of the time who have deeply, sometimes anxiously, 
thought over the subject. 


In discussing the first proposition, Dr. Baker has 
endeavoured to show that science has values apart 
from those relating to material welfare. He calls 
the former immaterial or spiritual values. If one has 
understood the limitations of science on epistemolo- ` 
gical grounds and as admitted by leading philosophers . 
of science, one is doubtless at a loss to understand 
the ‘spiritual values’ of science. Statements attri- 
buted to some of the well-known scientists and re- 
lied upon by the author to elaborate his point of 
view seem to be incoherent in as much as they, in 
the ultimate analysis, describe a state of mind which 
is at variance with the scientific attitude or scientific 
methodology. The value of beauty, an insight into 
the mind of God, the manifestation of supreme in- 
tellect and the like cannot be extrapolations of a 
scientific finding or a pursuit. 


Dr. Baker: is at his best when he discusses the 
freedom of inquiry. The nature of free inquiry, 
overlapping in research, team workers and solitary 
investigators have been refreshingly examined. Teams 
in research, which have become the order of the day 
in many countries, have advantages and disadvant- 
ages. The author rightly remarks: "The team is an 
excellent institution for carrying out an obvious bit 
of work, provided that it does not take an original 
mind away from free research; but it is not an or- 
ganisation for producing ideas. It is a group of 
specialists, each devoting his special knowledge to 
one side of a problem; and there is always grave 
danger that no one is seeing the problem as a whole’. 


In the next chapter on ‘Science Under Totalitarian-: 
ism' Dr. Baker appears from the start determined to 
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Я of Scientific Workers (UK). 


SCIENCE AND . OUR [FUTURE 


' the latter two cover American conditions. 
and the last represent a collective point’ of view of 


" as 


l 


the cessation of the’ 


a 
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expose Soviet’ science and indeed lays bare the Soviet 


genetic controversy headed by.T. D. Lysenko and. 


backed by the States’ political philosophy. ‘The main 
lesson to be drawn from the Soviet genetics contro- 
versy’, he says, ‘is that science can flourish only if 
freé from State control and concludes that totalita- 
rianism is not in accordance with scientific principles. 


-But he admits that science is necessarily a social 
activity and this leads him on to the last chapter 
‘The Duties of Scientists to Society’. The duties; 
which imply responsibilities, include devotion to 
work, contribution to the: development of knowledge, 
` training of ‘or collaboration with fellow-workers; in 
short, his efforts to enrich the world with values and 
material achievement, apart from satisfying his 
professional aspects. ) : 


This book which was written just at the time of 
Second World War is not 
altogether out of tune with the socio- -political factors 
influencing scientific research even today. There is 
а lot to be said about the author's assertion that 
; central planning of research is.not condücive to the 
"growth of:science and the assertion’ has some signi- 
ficance to the scientific research now going on in our 
national laboratories which are in the process of shap- 


ing their methods of conceiving’ and executing 


reséarch programmes ю the pence of a developing 
society. 


. B. V. S. 
'SCIENCE AND THE ‘NATION. By the Association 
‘Pelican, gaat 


Innes. 


“By Roy 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1954. Р 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT By 


Richard L. Meier. " 
Wiley & Technology Press, 1956. 


SCIENCE AND HUMAN WELFARE Statement of the 
. American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


‘Scientific World’, 4, 3-4, 30-36, 1960. 


It would be desirable to discuss these books together. 
Two of them cover primarily British conditions anc 


The first 


‘the Association of Scientists. Taken together they 
also reveal the change in the, outlook of scientists 
in the course of the last thirteen years and give an 
understanding of their hopes and predictions as well 
actual: lines of development. . The present 
reviewer found it interesting to TE үёаа theni after 
„а lapse of many years and look into the problems 
posed earlier in the context of today's situation. 


Science апа the Nation was. written by a group of 
‘young workers soon after World War II when 
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-building ‘up of the colonial economies. 


t 


‘Britain was preoccupied with the problems ro re- 


construction, and young scientists, the present 


reviewer amongst them, under the auspices. of the. 


Association of Scientific Workers and other profes- 
sional. societies, discussec the exciting possibilities 


engendered by the scientiüc development during the. 


war and the immense task of reconstruction in 
Britain and other war-devastated countries and the 
.The ~ prob- 
lems then were of the transformation of war eco- 


7"nomies to those of peace. The victory of the Labour . 


Party at the polls had brought before the people of 
the United Kingdom the problem of the utilisation, 


-of science for the common good, and this approach 


necessitated the planning of science, the reorganisa- 
tion. of industry to make'it up-to-date technologi- 


cally, and changé its pattern of organisation to suit 


social needs. 


“It was but heel that a book by a group of 
workers, such as those who wrote this one, imbued 


. With ideas of social. good should. ask' the necessary. 


question: ‘What sort of world’? and in their own 
words: ‘there are the pressing problems of recons- 


truction and the repair of economic and physical. 


war, damage. But their sclution is only the prelude 
to the major- task of the twentieth’ century—the 
fulfilment of the promises: of the Atlantic Charter 


and of many subsequent, international. declarations, à 


namely, the elimination of hunger and want from 


the world’. Later: in a more significant , staternent 
they add: 


proper use of science. This,is fundamehtally a social 
and political problem, whose solution can only.be 
found through, the study of societies and in political 
action’. а " Я 
"The key to their’ approach to these problems is 
found in the words:.. ‘One conclusion emerges per- 
haps more clearly than any other from a survey ‘of 
the technical ‘potentialities: the state of knowledge’ 


today is such that. there are no technical obstacles, 


to worldwide social advance. The reason for any 
failure to advance should be sought mot in the labo- 
ratories and libraries. of science but in the Structure 


' of society itself and in без теапѕ Ъу which’ it orders ' 


its affairs’. 


Having stated their approach, the authors of ‘the. 
‘book .deal with the problems of British industry— 


its state, its technical requirements at its level .of. 


development, and the new technical opportunities. 


engendered by recent scientific developments. These 
potentialities and possibilities are discussed in the 


. context of social requirements, and taking into con-- i 


sideration ‘some of the then newer _ techniques of 


,science, such as statistical quality control, use of 


psychology in the: selection of personnel, and the 
special problems of labour both skilled ‘and unskilled. 


This discussion brings to the ure the' antiqaated' 


' character of British industry, some of its causes, 


P 


‘It is not too much to say that one of the 
.root problems of our times is the problem of the ‚ 
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deii as. Toe privaté “profit dnos and vested, inter- ' 
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ing rare, dub Saracen He of the. book throughout. 


ests. The really. éxciting ‘part of the: discussion, * In fact, the: chief, characteristic. of the book is.its 


however,’ is ‘the méthods of сһапве апа. suggestions 
for, development. This not only ^takes into con-. 
sideratioh the purely ‘technical “aspects” but also the 
` human problem ‘and social requirements: 


"its lamentable. technical : condition, the ' 
‘human: waste through 'aécidents fatal and otherwise, 
changes in: their rates since 1920, number of com- 
. bensations given {о workers and the overall problem 
of coal ütilisation. It. is in the latter | where their 
“suggestions for ehange аге- "far-reaching ‘and, ‘have - 
‘been the basis of much subsequent ‘thinking. 


In discussing these problems they state: ‘An inte- 
grated national policy. for the future „development of ^ 


To give. 
‚ an example, 'discussing.tHé coal industry the ‘authors 
‚ eonsidér 


, rational : approach - at,all levels and an effort to, direct, 
* the ‘attention of" scientists’ atid others to the realisa- 
tion. ‘оў human: potentialities. Incidentally: - it is 


a collective work, no names appear and it. is in this . 


respect - like ` the.’ important mediéval. , scientific 
"eheyclepaedia Epistles of Bretheren of Purity: 


Seven yéars later Roy. Inhés: took up the: same | 


heme ii a „smaller tract: Science and our Future: 
Roy Innes was Secretary” of ' the Association of 
Scientific Workers (U.K.) for a long time and gave, . 


. admirable service stò that Association and‘ also to. 


' the ideas of the’ organisation, of ‘science in the U.K: 
Г do: not remeniber. now. if: he was the "Secretary of 
„Ше Association when: Science and: the. Nation was. 


> 


. this group of industries must be worked out and put” published’ nor. the actual role. be had in, the book. 
into“ effect, ‘In the past, ‘unregulated, ‘competition . But there sis. more .than. an ‘apparent continuity - of 
„between the different ‘industries i In this group (e.g., in treatment and the problems: discussed..* The main 
{е sale :of gas, electricity or’ raw coal for domestic | difference: in "the two, books is- that of.time; Тһе. 
purposes) and `failure to ço- -ordináte thé different” former was written /whén Labour. was victorious, 


` branches of industry. (many of ‘which. are highly when’ hopes: were fresh arid’ high, and the latter at 


IE ,efficient as "self-contained Units)’ have led ío'a very ‘the’ time- of Làbour's decline, "with. пове, 


great wastage of these resources which cannot ‘be 
tolerated-in “Пе future. And later: ‘Coal utilisation! 
‘like coal mining, is at present highly ‘inefficient “and 
in need of drastic revision. „The tendency, should be : 
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^ The ‘second’ aspect dealt: with. in Тқ bóok ‘ds the! 


problem ọf health and. medical services, food ‚апа. 
consumer goods industries; ‘building and home design.’ . 
; The tw chapters, however, or. ‘Consumer’ Research’: 


“апа ‘Problerns in Administration’ afe: most interest- >” 


ing, not only becaüse the problems were foreseen at 
.such an early stage and weré considered. a part -of , 


the problems of reorganisation, but: 'primarily for the' шау Ве lulled’ intd believing ‘that bécause profits, are . a . 


, under the 'cold-war atmospherę. | 7 
* This is evident from the ашшы: їп Ше теб 
by Professor Bernal: 


thirty years, always hoping that the ‘time will come 
.whén the enormous capacities, material and human,. 


„ poses’. . And later: . ‘Tt is not only: a book to read but. 
"to' keep. We ‘need the picture of wasted oppor: 
tunities it presents, to. puncture the ‘complacency, of 
‘politicians, 


alike. There is no time for complacency. Peoplé | 


" 1 ‚ overall approach · айа. insight.’ The ‘question : of -high ‚апа unemployment low, theré is no. need for 


i 


{| 


' 
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. Standards and, ‘of -.what, ‘the consumer needs: and іле: 
effect of advertising’ on "both: аге revéaled · їп ‘the: 
.Suggestioris on.a ,Constimer Reséarch Council . (not. 
. yet fulfilled ‘though ‘private papers ..like Which do 


and the, Bromotion ‘of the co-operative movement. de 
“ ! `\ 


The "third, aspèct dealt with concerns. ‘science, the" 
.. relation’ of fundamental and applied ‘research; plan- 


. . ning and the.firíance of science, facilities for reséarch , 


‚ 
+ 


ik 
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B culture, education, politics . and ‘science training, to the’ lack of' scientific-'staff. for smaller firms, and : 
which: réveals: a "breadth: of vision and: understand-- the low investments in the manufacturing industry. 
Е 4 ` 2 ' , “ i t 
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апа publication. . „Тһе ideas presented, new' at that 
'timé, now. are part of Ње: organisatión and thought 


` of science and are ‘taken for granted. "Their remarks, 


‘are’ ‘pertinent “to: this ‘day on- the dissemination оғ” 
‘scientific ‘knowledge and ‘publication. „The thinking’ 
апа -süggestions, were the basis of. many a scientific 
development: in this ‘field but: unfortunately, checked , 
.апа ‘thwarted. Әу social organisation. There is defi- 
nitely something wrong with «a'sóciéty' which: could 
not, sustain scientific publications: like Science News 


` 


. and: New Biology. - оо о, T 


‘ 


"The last part of the book Sica: vith, sciericé апа. 


science, ‘that the old: ways will last our .time. ‘This: 
wis a fatal illusion, the danger of economic depression ' 
ог, war hangs over us. The мету. independence of 
this- great country ‘depends on what it can, do now, 


= serve partially).-to' gave the consumer from fraud, with its science and industry’. Today this is more. 


evident’ than appeared. when it was. written. `, 


` ‘Since the ‘book is by“ an individual it has a a. more 
unified outlook and, is. crisp. It. clearly. brings out 
the, close ‘link between government and industry 
particularly with regard to military. work: Dealing. 
.with civil research by the government, Innes points 
out how, arbitrary, administrative decisions are, lead- 
‘ing Яо: ‘waste. Discussing the, researches “а Road 
Research Station ` the | mentions: 
reached the stage: of: wishing to. carry out some -full- ` 
scale’ experiments on the ‘construction. of reinforced 
concrete roads. . This. might well. ‘produce a. saving | 
of £2 ,000 per mile on’ a- normal motor road. ‚ Yet’ in 
the name of economy ad experiments have been | 


А stopped’. a 


Dealing with the. —R of шай, + һе ‘points 


' "They .have now . 


5 ous: М 


Т have been _watching the ` 
towards greater utilisation as a source of chemicals’. " progress ahd restriction of science in Britain for. 


businessmen and trade: union leadérs; % 


D 


A 


‘in this country will be, réleased for constructive purr: T 


EN 


due to emphasis on armament in British indusiry 
and defence’ requirements. In discussing the threats 
to British science he points to the advent of secrezy, 
due to defence work, and its efiect on the growth 
of science, the creativity of scientists, the non-uti- 
lisation of university research potential, and brirgs 
to the fore the question of ethics in science. 


He deals, cursorily, with some of the immediate 
needs regarding food, housing and health. In perti- 
nent remarks on the practices of industry he says: 
"The food processor has chemicals for every need; 
colouring agents, flavour “improvers”, anti-staling 
agents, sweetening agents, anti-septics, еіс....бо Zar 
the use of these chemicals has been left almost solely 
to the discretion of the private manufacturers, w-th 
no social control’. . 


In the chapter on ‘Science and Peace’ he contrests 
the expenditure on war and peace needs and points 
to the perversion in the use.of science due to the 
former. The chapter on science under socialism is 
most unsatisfactory and with the hind-sight we hzve 
now, our thinking would need drastic revision. 


Meier's book Science and Economic Development, 
deals with the same problems from a different angie: 
viz., what possibilities science has brought to the 
fore and the demands it makes on the organisation 
of our lives. The sub-title is in fact very signi- 
ficant: ‘New Patterns of Living’. 


. Professor Meier is a chemist turned sociologist; he 
, deals with the interconnection of science and society. 
_ His classic paper on the role of fundamental research 
. in Britain and the lack of its utilisation due to lower 
technological levels had a profound impact on zhe 
organisation of research. In this imaginative bask, 
unfortunately hardly noticed in India, he poses ine 
basic human predicament: decreasing resources спа 
increasing human needs and population, and she 
central role of technics through which man is able 
to augment his decreasing resources. By technics 
he means. the complete range of methods for tra-s- 
'forming- resources into goods and services. At one 
extreme are the arts and crafts, often limited to a 
single culture and locale, and at the other are zhe 
science-based technologies, but mostly one finds 
hybrids’. : 


.The approach of the book is, in his own words 
that : ‘Scientists and engineers can consider ihe 
various ways in which the nutritional targets, or ihe 
shelter targets might be reached. 'They can compare 
the costs of one alternative set of methods .agamst 
another, or they can look for short cuts. They mizht 
also find ways of tying one effort to another so tzat 
each would become more efficient. Such work 
would in effect, bring into contrast the needs: and 
the resource use potentials in such a manner that 
the prospective deficiences would be high lightei^ 


The author, therefore, looks at the. problems of 
world needs and.requirements and world resources 
as a whole and considers the most efficient utilisa- 
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tion in terms of these needs ‘and requirements as 
against the present inefficient use and wastage, dic- 
tated solely by traditional practices, natural short- 
term needs or perverted use for defence purposes. 
According to him: ‘it may be expected that there 
are energy sources especially suited to a certain set 
of uses, indifferent to some others, and unacceptable 
for the rest. Under these circumstances the more 
urgent human needs will tend to get prior claims 
to the choicest and scarcest enérgy sources. Also, 
in order to achieve greater economic efficiency, a 
large number of transformations, substitutions and 
redistributions of energy and maierials would always 
be required.. 


The same utilisation of resources, in contrast to 
the inefficient and wasteful now in vogue, dictated 
by narrow national ends and short-sighted policies, 
is one of the major themes of the book, and a very 
refreshing discussion it is, bringing to the fore both 
scientific rationalism and humanism. In dealing 
with the resources available to man to meet his 
requirements he emphasises that their level cannot 
be constant as they tend to decrease with waste and 
exhaustion and increase with the progress of techno- 
logy. The nature of reserves depending upon their 
availability have different economic value. Talking 
of their relative value he says: ‘It has been recently 
estimated, for instance, that only 30% of the coal 
in the underground “reserves” of the United States 
is worth the effort required to extract it. However; 
if that coal were valued at what it is in Europe, 
then a much larger proportion would be economic’. 


Discussing the problem of fuel he observes that 
most of the sources of energy are derived from fossi- 
lized remnants and not based upon current produc- 
tion. He emphasises the imbalance in usage. The 
USA, for instance, with 6-7 per cent of the world 
population, is consuming more than 50 per cent of 
the total supply of industrial raw materials. The 
way these are used is also open to serious objection 
such as the use of petroleum in providing individual 
transport, or the use of metals and other resources for 
purposes of war: ‘The established technologies, how- 
ever, lead only to weapons, which provide a disturbing 
facet to the present world predicament. The wea- 
pons may aid in preserving the present state of affairs 
but they offer no solutions to the problems of world 
development. After carefully going into various 
aspects of the exploitation of resources he comes to 
the rather disturbing conclusion that ‘in spite of 
accelerated research effort there is scattered evidence 
available that exploitation is increasing: much more 
rapidly than the extension. of research potential. This 
means.that it is likely to become increasingly diffi- 
cult and expensive. to add a new unit of output to 
the world. total’. o t 


This leads to his major conclusion of the impend- 
ing crisis of resources to meet growing human needs. 
‘A .crisis does not mean, immediate -catastrophe, ‘but 
is more.like a challenge’ and suggesting a.way out 
he says: ‘It means that governments, industries, fami- 
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lies and other human institutions must make major 
adjustments which lead to efficient use of new sources 
of food and fuel, or they must find some way of 
reducing the total number of claimants for products 
derived from scarce raw materials. Some customary 
practices have to be abandoned, or drastically re- 
vamped, or else man's scale of operations must be 
greatly reduced’. Man can choose between the two 
alternatives but once a selection is made the lines 
of further development are laid.down. 


The most exciting statement of the book, how- 
ever, after discussing the present position and its 
difficulties, is that of faith in scientific research as 
a major tool to meet the crisis. According to him: 
"Most resources are expansible. At one time expan- 
sion occurred largely by discovery and exploration. 
But by now all of the accessible portion of the earth 
has at last been surface prospected and estimates 
are available which set the limits to what will: very 
likely ever be found or developed by contemporary 
methods of exploitation. Methods, however, can be 
improved by research, and there remain many points 
where research is still likely to be fruitful And 
later: "The old idea of wedding a new idea to more 
energy is no longer dependable....If these crises of 
the decades and centuries to come are not to be 
world debacles, then some new conceptions will need 
to be developed among those who decide the course 
that scientific work should take’. 


Having made these statements and put forth his 
conclusions he goes on to discuss the three major 
problems, those of food and fuel aríd patterns of 
living, the last one having a serious impact on the 
organisation of the resources of the former two. His 
approach is simple and straightforward. First is the 
problem of immediate needs and the consequent 
measures to be undertaken and, second, the long- 
term orientation. For the former, applied research 
is to be utilised to generate new and outstanding 
projects to meet the situation five to ten years hence. 
Once the basis is accepted as workable, the major 
questions are: ‘what new resources are to be brought 
into use? In what quantities? At what cost? Out 
of such a review would emerge a series of proposals 
to be developed and perfected’. 


In this scheme of things „scientific research has 
also a set of priorities, depending upon the impact 
it is likely to have-in the course of time. The set- 
ting up of goals and Priorities necessarily implies 
research programmes of organisation and of research 
resources. This in turn demands a realistic appraisal 
of the present and a critical review 'of the poten- 
tialities of applied research but with an elasticity 
which should be abe to allow and provide for a 
major break-through of fundamental research when 
it comes unpredictably. 


The main contribution of the book lies not only in 
the generalised treatment and the overall conclusions 
from the' world point of view, which cuts across the 
notion of privileged nations and natural boundaries, 


but in his recommendations based on the appraisal 
of present use and potentialities. Professor Meier 
makes some fascinating and very far-reaching sug- 
gestions for new lines of research to meet the food 
and energy requirements of an ever growing popu- 
lation, to build a better standard of health and com- 
fort for the world as a whole, emphasising the changes 
it would involve in our food habits and way of living, 
and to become the basis of a new world civilisation. 


It has been said that a realist is one who knows 
the cost of everything and the value of nothing and 
an idealist one who knows the value of everything but 
the cost of nothing, but of Professor Meier we can 
say that he knows the cost as well as the value of 
things. ` 


Science and Human Welfare is a statement of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which over the years has brought into focus 
the problems of social responsibilities of scientists 


‘and the role of science in human welfare. The need 


for this statement is explicitly stated: ‘there is an 
impending crisis in the relationships between science 
and American society. This crisis is being generated 
by a basic disparity. At a time when decisive eco- 
nomic, political and social processes have become 
profoundly dependent on Science, the discipline has 
failed to attain its appropriate place in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. 


‘In the last few years the disparity between 
Scientifie progress and the resolution of social issues 
which it has evoked has become even greater. What 
was once merely a minor gap now threatens to'. 
become a major discontinuity which may disrupt the 
history of men’, 


Having emphasised the need, it states the major 
problems which fall under two classes: First are 
those which are within the field of science, but pub- 
lic policy and decision affect them profoundly. Here 
the statement urges that ‘in the solution of these 
problems, the opinions of thé scientific community 
should carry some special weight, and scientists . 
should accept the obligation to develop and explain 
these opinions’. The second class of decisions are 
those .which are not the exclusive concern . of 
Scientist$—e.g., those connected with nuclear enérgy 
—and are essentially social and political. Here the 
Scientists as well as the general public often lack the 
relevant scientific facts to visualise the consequences, 
This is the major impediment in the way of any 


development of a "proper policy on science апа 
related issues. ` 


After elaborating on some of the aspects of these 


-two classes of issues it deals with questions of im- 


mediate importance at some length and suggests 


procedures for consideration. The important step 
suggested to.remedy the situation are: i 


1. Stimulation of discussion, within the scientific 
community, of issues relating to science and 
human -welfare. "a te 
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Assembly. of tacts relevant to a given: issue. 


Preparation . and . dissemination „of reports for 
. thé general public. Py 
4 


x 


. Development of liaison between scientists апа. 
7 the ,publie on ‘a: local basis. ` , И 


A 


These’ are the steps, that scientists have ‘to take to: 
meet their Special responsibility. i 


The Statement is limited and аза to scieritists 
‘in the context of the present world situation, the 

‘schism between the ‘sciéntist and the general: “рар-”, 
' lie, and is:of the utmost importance asit represents the 
views of the scientific community of бпе of the. most - 
‘advanced countries’ of “the "world. 


"The four books, taken together represent an awak- 
ening since the end of World War II and: its-intensi- 
. fication in the course of the ‘last fifteen’ years. They 
- also represent’ the continuing’ efforts of scientists to 
. remodel ‘the world in,'a' rational "way . based on, 
.sGientific conclusions and human considerations ' 
without any. distinction | of race, colour. or national 
limitations. ,-: 


"In the course of these fifteen years there has not! 
. been any concerted and: collective expression ` from 
the scientists of India. The Association ‘of Scienti- 

fic Workers of India фа. pass ‘resolutions and gave 
expression to the, urgency, and need’ for the. utilisa- 

. tion’ of science but ‘never sat down to draw a‘ blue- 
: print for the development of India, which could be 
‘the basis of further work of, national development. 

"Seience having, become the key. to the enhancement 
of man’s resources in'the- West is now faced with. 


2; Қ the problem: of selectivity and organisation to dis- 


card the ephemeral : and ‘wasteful, to build up an 
‘efficient and economic -usage, reorganise the pattern 
of life and give birth to'a new ' civilization. 
India ‘both the tasks have yet to be’ ‘undertaken, 
‘science has yet to. become а. part of social thinking, 
its data and conclusions have yet to become the basis 
of social decisions: For its failure now and.in the. 
future; me responsibility" Hes with. the: Indian 
І scientists. - ў : 


bog Жиз E Seminarist 
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MAN AND. AUTOMATION _ By т. „Landon Gooümán. 
re Felican book; 1957, рр 286. 


This: is a, well-written : and ‘readable book on а” 


~ + subject of. topical interest, both to:the lay public апа. 


- specialists, particularly in the highly industrialised 
j „countries of the West. The author, besides being . 


an engineer, has an intimate knowledge. of various ' 


kinds of production techniques ‘and processes and’ 
is therefore. well qualified to undertake a broad and 
_ general discussion of the latest phase of technological, , 
advance, namely automation. oe, 

. The post-war, period has seen a number ot *epoch-. 
; making scientific discoveries and: ‘technological break 
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tirones to- ы only. а. е significant exainples 
of the latter, atomic’ energy, rocketry, electronic 
computers, 2 push-button , -techniques- and .servo-: 
mechanism. ` Though each one'of.these by itself is а, 


ж 
© 


technological marvel .sufficient’ to arouse our: curio- ^ | 


sity, this is nothing compared . to the' newest phase: 
of technological advance called ‘Automation’. 


"What is Automation? 


tk 


This question is deed 


in‘the first few pages -of the book, and а compre-; ” 


hensive definition—rather description—is’ arrived at. 


Automation is the technology. of ‘automatic workirig: y 


in which Ше. handling methods, the processes ‘arid | 
the design of the processed material are integrated | 
to utilise, as fully as is. economically justifiable, the 
mechanisation of' thought and effort,’ in "огде? 
to achieve an ‘automatic and in, some cases a self- 
regulating chain of processes’, As ‘is clear; auto-. 
mation is not, mefely' a. technique for, accelerating 
production or even enhancing productivity, but is. one 
integral process which incorporates the. latest techno- , 
logical techniqués and, reduces to a minimum manual ` 
operations and the number of ‘human operatives’ in- 
volved .'in the process ‘of production. 


| “Тһе first, seven chapters. are devoted toa ЕЕРЕЕ А 


а 


ae 


e£ 


pes 


tion ‘of the technical aspects of automation. ‘Now, for: ` 


automation {о be complete; built-in, self-regulating, 


~ 


_self-correcting and self-repairing mechanisms have . 
to be introduced into the productive process at suit- . 


able. stages. Extensive use'of electronic and remote- 
control mechanisms: becomes necessary. 


- 


Іа анау; automation would necessitate the. use 


of "trarisfer machines’ and ‘computers’ either of the, 


‘digital or of the ‘analogue type. ‘Transfer, machines’ 
‘dre introduced between successive stages of thé pro- 
-ductive «process, eliminating’ the . ‘handling 


transfer of either raw material or the semi-processed : 


_Yatives. Computers are used о’ store instructions 
‘in the appropriate ‘code’ and issue them: to the pro- 


In material from опе stage to the next. by human ope- : 


duction unit; they are also used to control and. тез. 


„gulate the flow of material. 
-mechanisms, some: sort of 'feed ‘back’ -arrangement 
is also necessary so that any discrepancy between 


` the theoretically pérfect output and'the actual out- ` 


In. addition to these. : 


put may .be flashed bàck.to the input end and the | 


necessary corrective operations initiated. - 


i ‘Automation’ may. also be introduced in the` field 


' of commerce and office work; and: even the’ control 


of air-traffic may be automated tó:a great extent. 
Electronic \data-processing units, 


= 


computers and: 


'servo-mechanisms have'to be used „extensively: to,- 


` 


bring about automation in such fields. 


“АП these and several other technical aspects such 


as. factory lay-out, energy requirements, etc., are all Я 


"discussed and ‘elaborated in’ a lucid manner.’ 


' The ‘second half. of the’ book’ deals with -the зы : 


and economic consequences of ‘automation’., In the 
first .pláce^ the ‘impact ‘of- automatiori on labour. is 
discussed. 


1, 
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E 


апа .- 


Full autómátion: would: involve. as steep es 


reduction in the number of manual operations. In 
the example given on page 45, 555 machining opera- 
tions are performed with only one ‘human operative’ 
controlling the entire sequence of ‘automated’ ope- 
rations. Thus automation would apparently involve 
a good deal of redundant labour-force. 
analysis will reveal that with automation productive 
capacity would increase many times and there would 
be greater diversification of industrial output and 
the redundant labour force could be absorbed. ‘Of 
course, automation would give rise to various new 
problems, particularly of a psychological nature. 
The ‘job mobility’ of labour will have to be much 
greater, and labour must develop new attitudes and 
new habits—a new psychosis—suited to aütomated 
productive processes. 


The impact of automation on management, that 
is, on the managerial class will also be far-reaching. 
The managerial class will have to give up much of 
its exclusiveness and develop a broader and more 
human outlook. The traditional attitudes and ha- 
bits of the managerial class will create *managerial 
bottlenecks’ and these will prove impediments in 
the way of automation. It will call for a labour 
force with a higher technical skill, and will also 
call for frequent in-service training to acquaint and 
train labour in newer automation techniques. This 
will add to social overheads. Unless the manage- 
ment adopts a more sympathetic attitude towards 
labour, automation .will be in a truncated form. 


Automation would also require *technological ex- 
pertise' of a high order, well-versed both in the 
technical and the management aspects. This will 
necessitate a new orientation to technological edu- 
cation. 


Coming to the purely economic aspect of automa- 
tion, in the initial stages various kinds of 'imbalances' 
will arise. Unless consumer demand is stimulated 
pari passu with increased production due to auto- 
mation, unemployment may follow. The economy 
may become more rigid and less flexible. The 
automated units will be capital-intensive and hence 
the problem of providing capital will loom large. 


` The proper balance between’ current spending and 


savings has to be maintained so that the community 
provides the additional capital needed. 


With automation, social and non-economic over- 
heads will increase; even so, the maintenance and 
depreciation charges will be high. All this will add 
to -the cost, and the ‘pricing of commodities’ will 
have to be done much more scientifically than is the 
practice at present. The rate of obsolescence will 
be higher when productive ünits are automated. All 
these purely economic consequences will call for a 
good deal of planning in advance, and radical 
changes in ‘Method and Organisation’ of industries 
within each industry and also between industries. 


Some of the. important social consequences of 
automation ‘are also considered. For example, in 


But a closer~. 


the field of education ‘there is need for a wider 
dissemination of culture, and an alteration in the 
structure of society, to meet the requirements of 
people who do not have to work all their lives’. The 
problem of leisure will acquire dimension and men 
and women will have to be educated in the art of 


, using their leisure in a constructive, creative and 


satisfying way. 


It is not to be supposed that the change-over to 
full automation will be either smooth or without 
opposition. Many impediments, such as psychological 
inhibition, 'social inertia' resistance from political 
and ideological vested interests, will have to be 
overcome before automation is accepted without re- 
servation. But, when it comes and is in full swing, 
there is no doubt that many benefits of a newer 
kind will accrue to mankind; full automation may 
pave the way for the emergence of a 'super-affluent 
society’. 


One question, it appears to the reviewer, which the 
author carefully avoids discussing is whether auto- 
mation techniques can be introduced and accommo- 
dated within the existing socio-economic framework 
(Capitalist or Communist), and if not, what struc- 
tural changes in the socio-economic framework are 
called for. One wishes that the author had con- 
sidered this question and had at least indicated the 
main structural changes, Perhaps the author thinks 
that it is too easy to envisage the kind of structural 
changes which may be necessitated by full automa- 
tion or may be, it is due to the desire of the author 
to keep the discussion ‘non-ideological’. Ўт; 


Automation opens out a new perspective of eco- 
nomic development and will call for the highest 
kind of adaptability on the part of people. As the 
author says in the concluding sentence: ‘Life will 
change, it must do so, and we have always to accept 
the fact that what we have grown accustomed to 
must change also’. 


Interspersed in the book are to be found a number 
of challenging statements: ‘With automation, ma- 
chines will serve man rather than man serve machin- 
es, ‘One of the by-products of automation should 
be the partial overthrow of the cult of the specialist’, 
‘Equal economic distribution and, thus maximum 
human satisfaction, is in some measure inconsistent. 
with the spur to progress’, and ‘Leisure can erode 
the soul as well as enlighten thought and purpose’. 


The book is written in a clear and straightfor- 
ward manner. The style is simple, the analysis is 
lucid and the discussions are stimulating. Both the 
specialist and the lay reader will find this book of 
much profit, and the reader will be able to get an 
idea of the vast changes which will be brought 
about when society moves on to the stage of full 
automation. 


K. Srinivasan 
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There's à Star in your future! 


Babulal was once an ordinary truck driver, 

but it wasn’t long before he followed his employer's 
example and saved enough to buy his first 

TATA MERCEDES-BENZ truck. 


There were signs of prosperity soon after Babulai 
hitched His future to the three- pointed Star: a house 
in a new colony—full of shining happiness; 

a good education for his children; medical care... 


Today, Babulal’s fleet of T-M-B trucks hauls 
his fortune; many years hence they will continue 
to be Star performers for his children. 


Is it any wonder that more and more operators choose to 
hitch their loads to the TATA MERCEDES-BENZ Star? 
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The probiem 


GONE are the days when India could afford to 
be complacent about her relations with her 
neighbours. A general adherence to the policy 
of non-alignment and non-interference in the 
internal affairs of others, combined with a slight- 
ly superior attitude of occupying a high moral 
pedestal—these generally have been the ingre- 
dients of our policy towards our neighbours. 
And these no longer seem to be sufficient to 
serve our enlightened national interests. Can 
we claim a measure of clear thinking on a 
sound policy towards our neighbours or are 
we merely drifting and fumbling for policies 
to meet specific situations as they arise? 


The international situation has changed vast- 
ly since we evolved our earlier policy and atti- 
tude towards our neighbours. The cold war has 
extended up to our frontiers and the pressures 


. ‘on our neighbours have mounted in many ways. 
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The realities—and cruelties—of realpolitik, to- 
gether with the demands of narrow national 
interests upon us as well as our neighbours, 
have made the old policies somewhat obsolete. 
This is not to say that the policy of non-align- 
ment is obsolete (there appears to be no sensi- 
ble alternative to it), but to highlight the 
obvious fact that by itself it is not sufficient to 
meet the new challenges coming from various 
directions. 


А 


For instance, even the concept of what should 
normally constitute our neighbours needs to be 
revised. The world has ‘shrunk’ considerably 
in the last decade while the sphere of our 
national interests has correspondingly been 
widened. Previously when we talked of our 
neighbours, our minds turned towards Pakis- 
tan, Nepal, Burma and’ Ceylon. Even China 
did not figure very much in our calculations. 
Today our neighbours extend from the Soviet 
Union and China to the South-East Asian coun- 
tries to Afghanistan. 


Anything happening to our relations with one 
nf them has a direct bearing on our relations 
with the others in this chain. It is a truism 
to say that we should strive for not only friend- 
ly relations but also the maximum measure of 
co-operation and mutual help with all these 


= 


countries. Тһе question of questions is what 
policy or policies are best likely to promote this 
end. i 


This has become vitally important because, 
firstly, the nutside pressures on many of these 
countries have assumed gigantic proportions 
and, secondly, some of our neighbours are on 
the edge nf a state of war. The increasing 
impact of the struggle between the western 
bloc and the communist bloc had made the 
situation difficult enough for us, but even more 
complicating is our conflict with China on the 
one hand and Pakistan on the other. 


Both these countries now openly try to isolate 
us from our other neighbours and to reduce, 
if not eliminate altogether, our influence with 
them. As if it was not sufficiently unenviable 
a task for us to keep the ‘peace area’ around 
u$ from being corroded by the creeping advance 
of the cold war, we have now to contend with 
efforts from two of our neighbouring countries 
to humble and discredit us in the eyes of the 
others. 


Perhaps we could divide our neighbours into 
three broad categories while framing our poli- 
cies. In one category fall China and the Soviet 
Union. The second category would comprise 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal and Afghanistan. The 
third category involves our relations with Burma 
and other South-East Asian countries, particu- 
larly Indonesia, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 
We require to formulate sound policies, not 
necessarily uniform, in relation to these three 
different categories. These will enable us to 
place the problems in perspective and chalk 
out a course of action which will have a reason- 
able chance of success. 


There is yet another category of our imme- 
diate neighbours. They are not fully sovereign, 
independent countries but are bound to us by 
special treaty relations—Bhutan and Sikkim. 
While Sikkim is a protectorate, the defence and 
external relations of Bhutan are the responsi- 
bility of the Government of India. 


The reasons for this categorisation are obvi- 
pus. Our relations with China now have a global 
significance and are inextricably linked with 
our relations and policy towards the Soviet 
Union which, although previously a distant 
neighbour, now is a major factor in our policy 
towards our other neighbours. Pakistan, Nepal 
and Ceylon are our most immediate neighbours, 
where our vital interests are directly involved, 
while Afghanistan cannot be excluded from this 
category because of the present state of our 
relations with Pakistan. Burma, although an 
immediate neighbour, really falls in the third 
category of South-East Asian neighbours with 
whom relations have to be considered in the 
context of our wider interests, the demands of 


— 


the peace area, and the emergence of Commun- 
ist China as a second centre of influence and 
attraction. 


Of course, the interplay of our relations with 


the Soviet Union, China and Pakistan affects our ` 


relations with many countries in the other cate- 
gories mentioned here. To take ‘опу one in- 
stance, Nepal, although placed in the category 
of immediate neighbours, cannot but be view- 
ed in the Sino-Indian context. 


Perhaps the most crucial problem in India’s 
foreign policy now is her relationship with that 
giant of a neighbour—China. Two powerful and 
emergent nations of Asia, sharing a common 


' undemarcated border line of thousands of miles. 


have fallen out and the developing conflict 
threatens to overshadow practically every other 
question in Asia. 


The problem can be considered in its three 
aspects. First, there is the question of relations 
with China itself. ‘Wanted a China Policy’ has 
been a current theme in the United States; it 
appears that we too will soon be coining a 
similar phrase. We seem to be fast losing the 
capacity for rational thinking on China. When 
it’ comes to practical policies we also show’ no 
awareness of our interests and requirements. 


The country has to evolve a sound and sane 
China policy. We need to study Chinese deve- 
lopments objectively and place the conflict with 
that country in its proper perspective. Should 
we be content with a policy of drift, of ‘wait 
and watch’? Should we pursue the two-prong- 
ed approach of building up our strength and 
still leaving the door ajar for any practicable 
and sensible resolution of our border conflict, 
that is a policy of firmness combined with flexi- 
bility, or will it serve our interests better if we 
were to think actively in terms of using force 
to recover the areas under Chinese occupation 
and generally to intensify the conflict ? 


The confrontation with China has enjoined 
upon India the need to develop a co-ordinated 
Himalayan border strategy which will keep in 
view the long term requirements of India's 
defence and national interests. This strategy 


‘will inevitably also include: in its purview 


Bhutan and Sikkim whose security is of vital 
concern to us. Have we done enough in forg- 
ing closer links with these two kingdoms and 
in removing the misunderstandings which exist 
between us? Has India shown the same amount 
of ‘energy and awareness in developing the 
borderlands as the Chinese have done? It 
should be noted that not only have the Chinese 
questioned the legality of the entire border be- 


_ tween the two countries from North-East to 


North-West, but have also indicated that they 
recognise the ‘proper’ relationship between 
Bhutan and Sikkim on the one hand and India 


on the other. Obviously they reserve to them- 
selves the right to interpret the meaning and 
scope of this ‘proper’ relationship and will suit 
it to their own purposes. "There is no doubt 
that the last three years have witnessed -can- 
siderable progress in the development of the 
borderlands, but the problem has yet to be con- 
sidered in all its aspects and an effective strategy 
worked out. Unless we apply our minds to 
this in a systematic and planned manner, we 
are likely to come to grief. 


This confrontation with China has also chang- 
ed the context of our relationship with the 
Soviet Union. It is a standing joke in Warsaw 
that the Soviet Union is a buffer State between 
Peking and Warsaw! While the Soviet Union 
may not exactly be a buffer State in our case, 


- it certainly has become a considerable factor in 


our foreign policy. It should be added, however, 
that the importance of the Soviet Union in 
India’s calculations Йаз only been heightened 
by our conflict with China but is not solely due 
to it. 
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India first became acutely aware of the need 
for friendship with the Soviet Union when the 
West sided with Pakistan on the Kashmir issue 
and we became dependent on the Soviet veio 
to prevent a hostile decision from being rail- 
roaded through the Security Council Since 
then, open animosity.against the Soviet Union 
on the official level was ruled out unless the 
Soviet Union itself were to provoke it. 2 


With the ascent of-Khrushchov to power in 
the Soviet Union, another dimension was added 
to our relations with the Soviets—the economic 
dimension. The Soviet Union now became a 
factor in our economic development too. In 
some vital sectors of our economy, particularly 
in steel, oil and heavy machinery, Soviet aid 
has made significant contribution in our strug- 
gle for industrialisation. 


However, there is little doubt that our dispute 
with China has lent a new perspective to our 
relations with Moscow. While we take energe- 
tic steps to fortify our defences on the border 
and build up our strength, we look to the Soviet 
Union to restrain China from further acts of 
provocation against India. It is also now one 


. of the aims of Indian foreign policy not only to 


expose the perverse nature of present Chinese 
policies but also to prevent, as far as possible, 
support to Chinese policy towards India even 
from within the Communist bloc. 


The Soviet Union, on its part, has publicly 
declared its neutrality over the dispute and has 
expressed its hope that it would be resolved 
peacefully. It has been widely assumed in India 
and elsewhere that this neutrality is really 
operating in favour of India. It is impossible 
that India's foreign policy should remain un- 
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affected by these developments, particularly 
when they relate to our vital national interests. 


While we tend to place reason at the com- 
mand of emotion when considering anything 
concerning China, we still display extremely 
inadequate realism when framing policies to- 
wards other neighbours in the context of our 
relations with China. This is another aspect 
of our China problem.- We are all too prone to 
rest on our oars and be satisfied with our right- 
eous position in relation to our neighbours, in- 
cluding those in South-East Asia, whereas the 
Chinese have been making deliberate and in- 
tensive efforts to woo them. They have been 
unsparing in their endeavour to undermine our 
position. 

Without a doubt, the lack of a consistent and 
well-thought-out policy is most glaringly notice- 
able in the South-East Asian countries where 
the general verdict is that we have lost ground. 
While we may dismiss as highly exaggerated 
the gloomy pronouncements of some people that 
India is down and out in South-East Asia, there 
is no doubt that the situation is far from re- 
assuring. 


It was once the aim of Indian policy to pro- 
mote actively the peace area in our bordering 
lands, including South-East Asia. That aim 
has been distorted by Peking’s change of attitude 
towards India. But more than anything else. 
it is complacency which may prove to be our 
undoing. What are the elements of a vigorous 
South-East Asia policy which will simultane- 
ously serve our enlightened self-interest and 
promote the freedom and well-being of our 
neighbours in this region? Should we not show 
greater willingness to bear certain sacrifices so 
as to further our aid to them actively and sub- 
stantially and increase the area of mutual help 
on the economic and, consequently, the political 
front? Perhaps a greater understanding of 
their difficulties and a more forthright stand on 
their problems with the non-Asian countries 
would also bring about closer co-operation and 
reliance on each other. 


The problems with our immediate neighbours 
should cause us serious concern. Particularly 
sobering to Indians should be the thought that 
relations with two of our neighbours (Pakistan 
and China) are extremely tense while those with 
a third one (Nepal) are anything but warm. The 
fault is not necessarily ours in each case; nor 
does it, obviously, lie in the stars. If the func- 
tion of our foreign policy is to keep peace and 
friendship, we have yet to succeed (whoever 
may be to blame) in the case of some of our 
important neighbours. 

Until the trouble with China became so tense, 
Indo-Pakistani disputes constituted the main 
problem of our foreign policy. Pakistan uses 
the disputes with India to undermine India's 
positim in the world. For Pakistani leaders, 


India is the principal enemy and they will go 
to any lengths to damage us. In this situation, 
our friendship with Afghanistan and our in- 
terest in the development of Afghanistan as an 


independent and prosperous country becomes . 


a matter of primary concern; for it makes -it 
more difficult for Pakistan to turn, wilfully, the 
heat along our borders. All the same, one also 
wonders whether in the long-range interests of 
India, it. will not be advisable to make new 
efforts to resolve the disputes with Pakistan. 


This is obviously easier said than done. The 
irrational fear and hatred of India in Pakistan 
makes the task of reconciliation extremely ar- 
duous and painstaking, but the effort, perhaps, 
is well-worth making so that the defence burden 
of India might be lightened and economic re- 
construction spurred. Regardless of the fact that 
the Pakistani authorities share the lion's por- 
tion of the blame for the continuing state of 
crisis in Indo-Pakistani relations, our Pakistan 
policy should come in for a thorough re-examin- 
ation. 


So, too, in the case of Nepal. India’s problem 
is that one after another in neighbouring coun- 
tries democracy is being eclipsed; this cannot 
but have a demoralising impact on her nascent 
democratic structure. Any expression of dis- 
approval by India is resented by those coun- 
tries. Yet to take one example, the security of 
India is vitally bound up with the preservation 
of Nepal's independence. Any foreign foothold 
there wil be a matter of grave concern to us. 
So, can our approval or disapproval of the form 
of government in Nepal be given precedence 
over our wider interest to keep Nepal free from 
foreign intrigue. d 


With the last of India's immediate neighbours, 
Ceylon, relations are excellent—at least, for the 
moment; but here also there is the outstanding 
problem of the status of persons of Indian origin, 
There are nearly 6-700,000 of them. Both gov- 
ernments have been seized with this problem 
for the last decade and a half, and it has defied 
solution so far. In the past, this issue disturbed 
the even keel of relations between the two 
countries and could well do so again unless it 
is satisfactorily disposed of. , 


The picture which finally. emerges is not a 
very bright one. Despite all the good inten- 
tions and the peaceful nature of our foreign 
policy, we cannot claim any.signal success in 
dealing with our neighbours and in some cases 
we have recently lost ground. Does this not call 
for a comprehensive review of our policies and 
relations, taking into consideration the new 
situations and the country's needs, and, wher- 
ever necessary, reorient our policies. While an 
alarmist view may be guarded against, equan- 


imity and smugness certainly needs to be: 


shunned. 
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Communist neighbours 


VIDYA PRAKASH DUTT 


^ 


IT was the British, I think, who 
first coined the saying that a 
country had no permanent friends 
but only permanent interests. It 
is an opportunistic attitude but 
with some grain of truth in it 
as born out by India's relations 
with China and the Soviet Union. 
India's friendship with China. 
which appeared at one time so 
Solid and impregnable, has proved 
to be so ephemeral—at least in the 
short rùn; at the same time. des- 


ite the slump in Indo-Chinese 


relations, or perhaps as a result 
of it, India’s relations with the 
Soviet Union have shown a mark- 
ed .upward curve. It was once 


. India’s policy to reduce China's 


м 


dependence on the Soviet Union 
and promote Chinese contacts with 
the outside world for that purpose; 
it is now India’s policy to try to 
prevent Soviet support to Chinese 
policies and objectives in so far 
as they concern India. 


India’s relations with the com- 
munist neighbours have to every 
one’s knowledge, followed a zig- 
zag path. However, the start with 
the Soviet Union was bad. India 
obtained independence in 1947, but 
continued to be treated as a semi- 
colony by the Soviet Union; the 
Soviet leaders were still unaware 
of the real change which had taken 
place. The Indian nationalist 
leadership was offended and out- 
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raged at being called ‘stooges’ of 
British imperialism—which they 
had fought all their life. That the 
Prime Minister’s sister, as India’s 
ambassador in Moscow, could not 
get a single personal interview 
with the ‘Great Stalin’ was both 
a reflection of the state of affairs 
and a source of much resentment. 


But even then, by a conspiracy 
of circumstances, India was, so io 
say, thrown into the arms of the 
Soviet Union. Pakistan invaded 
Kashmir and India was compelled 
io send troops to repel the in- 
vasion. At the same time India 
complained to the Security Coun- 
cil about Pakistan's aggression and 
asked for its vacation. To India’s 
surprise and chagrin there was no 
support for her in the. West, and 
from a plaintif she was almost 
turned into a defendant. India had 
to look to the Soviet Union for 
support. Be it noted that the west- 
ern powers іоок Pakistan's side 
much before the Indian Govern: 
ment began ‘flirting’ with the 
communist bloc. 


First Overtures 


Only the Soviet Union could 
help in an issue which concerned 
^" the vital interests and security 
` needs of the country. I have it on 
good authority that it was India 
which first approached the Soviet 
Union for vetoing a pro-Pakistan 
western resolution on Kashmir. 


The impact of this on India's fo- . 


reign policy can be well imagined. 
Of course. there were other reasons 
too which ruled out open hostility 
between the two countries. India 
had inherited an anti-colonial tra- 
dition. In Asia and Africa, the 
western powers were the colonial 
masters and clashes with Afro- 
Asian nationalist opinion were in- 
herent in the situation, just as it 
was also inevitable that the Soviets 
would back up the nationalists. 


Nevertheless, India’s relations 
with the Soviet Union were still 
not characterised by any real 
warmth or intimacy. But then 
came the ‘over-turning’ in China. 
The Chinese revolution fascinated 
India. It was something elemental; 


it made the ‘sick man’ of Asia ‘ 


stand up. The similarity of pro- 
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blems and past experience enhanc- 
ed the fascination of the Chinese 
revolution. It also changed the 
balance of power in the world. 


India tried to befriend China. 
She courted the new communist 
neighbour. There was hope that 
the revolution might remain as 
part of the post-war Asian resur- 
gence, a feeling that an attempt 
should be made to prevent its iso- 
lation so that diversified contacts 
might speedily normalize the situ- 
ation in East Asia. 


The Honeymoon 


After initial hesitation and sus- 
рісіоп, China responded to India's 
gestures. The honeymoon period 
began. Was  India—the Indian 
Government, to be more precise— 
swept off its feet in this revelry 
of friendship? The answer is both 
yes and no. New Delhi genuinely 
began to believe that a smooth 
path of Sino-Indian friendship had 
been opened and that Peking's 
word could be trusted. This is, 
however, only partially true. In 
fact, what is generally not recog- 
nised is that there was not that 
total innocence now almost uni- 
versally attributed to our China 
policy. Silent steps were being 
taken throughout to advance the 
Indian check-posts right up to the 
MacMahon lire. It was the north- 
eastern border which the govern- 
ment was concerned about and 
which it took good care to fortify 
between 1950-57. 


But it was with regard to the 
Ladakh border that India relied on 
China's goodwill. The fact of the 
matter is that the Indian Govern- 
ment was not overly bothered 
about the Ladakh area. It was so 
inaccessible; ‘not a blade of grass 
grows there’ to use the Prime 
Minister's words: Our information 
about the border there was woe- 
fully inadequate. If New Delhi 
had shown the same vigilance 
about Ladakh as it did with re- 
gard to the MacMahon line,.the 
border confiict with China would 
not have assumed the present 
gigantic proportions. It was there 
that our innocence cost us dearly. 


The Chinese broke faith with 
India. They turned their back on 


all that they had said and done a 
few years ago. They had a ‘new 
understanding! about the Indian. 
politieal situation and internation- 
al politics, and the border became 
‘alive, The Tibetan uprising con- 
firmed them in the new course 
and they now questioned the en- 
tire border between India and 
China, both in the North-West and 
North-East. . If they had not made 
such fantastic claims in the NEFA 
area and had responded to India’s 
initial offers of a friendly settle- 
ment, concerning themselves with 
only the road between Tibet and ' 
Sinkiang, it is quite likely that 
the country would have heard little 
about a border dispute with China, 


The raging, tearing border con- 
flict with China has had a strange, 
and by normal standards, unpre- 
dictable impact on Indian policy. 
In the usual course of- things 
such a.bitter dispute with China 
should have poisoned our relations 
with the other communist coun- 
tries too. Paradoxically, in the wake 
of the dispute with China, India 
has, if anything, moved closer to 
the Soviet Union. New Delhi's aim 
is to keep the border confliet out 
of the cold war, prevent Moscow’s 
support to Peking's new, hard line, 
particularly towards India, and to 
use Khrushchov's good offices to 
restrain Peking. 


The Hard Lesson 


This time, however, there is a 
difference, We do not depend 
merely on Soviet goodwill to se- 
cure our interests and preserve our 
territorial integrity. New Delhi is 
at the same time taking physical 
steps to safeguard the frontiers and 
to keep the defences of the country 
in good trim. Therefore, if Soviet 
goodwill evaporates at some time 
it will not catch us napping and 
cause us to lose some more of the 
country’s territory. Indeed, the 
hard lesson is now being learnt 
that we should not put all our 
eggs in one basket and that one 
cannot defend oneself merely on 
the goodwill of any one country 
or bloc of countries. 


"There is no doubt that disputes 
with two neighbouring countries— 


one communist and the other non- 


communist—have changed the 
content and nature of Indo-Soviet 
relations. The Kashmir dispute 
continues, so does western support 
to Pakistan, and to that has now 
been added indirect Chinese sup- 
port too. The fact that Pakistan 
took the initiative in seeking Pek- 
ing’s friendship shows that, for 
her, participation in military 
alliances was motivated by the 
desire to get even with India. 
Nothing else can explain a member 
of the SEATO making friends with 
the very country against whom the 
aliance is presumably directed. 
There is a similar effort on the 
part of Peking to isolate India. 


In the circumstances, India's 
friendship with the Soviet Union 
is designed partly to nullify this 
ganging-up against her. India con- 
tinues to be dependent on the 
Soviet Union to block the West's 
wilfully unfavourable proposals 
in the Security Council with re- 
gard to Kashmir. Is it also acci- 
dental that India was once again 
dependent on the Soviet Union to 
prevent western majority in the 
Security Council from censuring 
her over the Goa issue ? Now. iron- 
ically enough, Soviet transport 
planes are airlifting supplies and 
troops to strengthen the Ladakh 
border against further incursions 
by the Chinese. Such a situation 
would have been inconceivable 
only a few years ago. 


Other Aspects 


There are other aspects also of 
India’s Soviet policy. In pursuance 
of the policy of not putting all 
one’s eggs in one basket, India has 
also been developing trade and 
economic relations with the com- 
munist bloc, principally with the 
Soviet Union. India’s needs for 
industrialisation and development 
of the economy are great. In this 
task she has sought and received 
the help of the West; she has also 
sought and received the assistance 
of the Soviet Union, which has 
played an important role in the 
expansion of heavy industry. 


Soviet willingness to give ma- 
terial and technical aid in estab- 
lishing steel mills, machine tool 


manufacturing plants, and oil re- , 


fineries has undoubtedly strength- 
ened India’s need for Soviet 
friendship. Indeed, the European 
Common Market may unwillingly 
accelerate this trend. If Indian 
goods are discriminated against in 
Britain and Europe, she may willy 
nilly seek expansion in the ‘east- 
ern’ market. 


Complicated 


India’s relations with the Soviet 
Union are thus part of a compli- 
cated complex of the world situ- 
‘ation and India’s own peculiar 
problems. Again, India has to be 
tareful not to become totally de- 
pendent on any one country. India 
needs the friendship of as many 
countries as possible. Friendship 
with all countries is a splendid 
maxim provided it is applied with 
sophistication. Good relations with 
one, as far as possible, should not 
lead to the exclusion of good re- 
lations with the other. If that 
sophistication of approach is main- 
tained, then friendly relations with 
the other countries can be turned 
to good account in promoting our 
independence and the country's 
economy. 


But, what about the other com- 
munist neighbour—China? In the 
abstract, it does no good to any 
country to quarrel with its neigh- 
bours; to have to quarrel with two 
of them is even worse. It should, 
therefore, be to India’s advantage 
to be able to settle with both 
China and Pakistan. Yet, it does 
not lie entirely in India’s hands to 
do that. 


So far as China is concerned, 
her leaders havé first to take off 
their blinkers about the Indian 
situation and re-revalue their poli- 
tical approach. In the second place, 
they have to be willing to make 
large concessions even at the risk 
of losing some face. ; 


On the Indian side, perhaps the 
Indian press could help by being 
a little more responsible and a 
little less hysterical in reporting 
India-China developments. Only 
then can there be any hope of a 
reasonable settlement at this time. 
The immediate prospects are none 
too bright. ; . 
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IN a large measure, the present 
difficulties in India's relations with 
her neighbours are reflections of 
the successes achieved by her in 
her broad foreign policy goals. 
Non-alignment is too negative a 
description to convey the positive 
aspects of that policy; also, behind 
this general policy which has now 
become a broad Afro-Asian ap- 
proach there are distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the foreign policy of 
India. For the sake of brevity, 
one might restate the Indian policy 
as one of progressive alignment 
with the two Great Powers of the 
world; in other words, the essence 
of the Indian policy bas been to 
attempt to emerge and remain as 
the area of a symbolic agreement 
among the Great Powers, to co- 
operate in tackling issues which 
transcend the cold war and to pose 
common problems for them—issues 
created by the under-development, 
overpopulation and racial differ- 
entiation of two thirds of mankind. 


As a nation which has in its 
size and resources, the maturity of 
leadership and the stability of elite 
opinion, the required elements to 
become a model for the satisfactory 
solution of the issues of the com- 


\ 


ing decades, India has symbolised - 


the hope of phasing the inevitable 
change without violent outbursts 
and threats to the existing struc- 
ture of national power status in 
international politics, To those 
who had missed these aspects of 
the emerging world pattern, India 
appears as a nation which has con- 
trived, at the cost of its allied 
neighbours, to have the best of 
both worlds. 


It. is not coincidental, therefore, 
that the most exciting  tragi- 
comedy of the world stage is being 
enacted around India today—the 
‘ally’ of the U.S.A. and the ‘ally’ 
of the U.S.S.R. combining to undo 
what has become their joint con- 


‘cern, There forms thus a general 


pattern fram the present phase of 
India’s problems with her neigh- 
bours; in an exaggerated concern 
for relations with immediate 
neighbours it is possible to over- 


‘look the inverse relationship that 


exists between India's foreign 
policy objectives in the two spher- 
es—immediate neighbours and the 
world beyond. 


Within this broad framework, 
which it is necessary constantly to 


e 


X 
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“ 


Su 


Bear in mind in discussing the sub-« 


ject of this seminar, Pakistan poses 
a vastly more, complex problem 
than any other neighbour. China 
is admittedly a more formidable 
foe; but it is necessary to.remem- 
ber: that ‘its’ friendship сап be 
-equally | Meaningful. Pakistan's 


* friendship, on-the other hand, сап. 


be as embarrassing as, the course 


Т of her hostility can be uncertain. 


One must make a difference be- 
tween the problems .of living 
peacefully with a tough but shrewd 
, hoodlum ‚апа. a juvenile · delin- 
quent. " 
The Chinese-Indian ‘rivalry is 
-based on no fantasy on either side; 


both are potentially great powers, І 


both have’ reasonable chances of 
success in .their growth. , efforts. 
. Temporary difficulties notwith- 
standing, China is well set on the 


road to development and, once she: 
'is normalised at a higher level'of 


‘national prosperity, her status as 
the. greatest of the Asian nations 
is assured and India is in the ulti- 


mate. analysis ‘óne more and not. 


‘the great power of Asia. Not even 
the greatest: adversary of China 
. can deny her the role which She 
:is historically destined to play in 
‘the coming decades ‘of -world poli- 
tics. In the: case of Pakistan it.is 


still a problem to allocate her э” 


role in the emerging Asian pattern. 
None can be sure what. status she 
^ will eventually enjoy and what 
will be her ways of assuming it. 


Continuous Tension 

India's problems with these two 
countriés 'are: different. The very 
fact that at least for Six years 
India and ‘China could: exist as 
‚ friends: demonstrates - ‘the possibi- 
Hity 'that some day internal and 
-external - influences will restore 
‘` normalcy in, India- China’ relations. 
On the other hand, India's rela- 
tiohs with Pakistan liave remained 
strained throughout and .the mo- 


. notony. of a minor cold war ‘has 


' been occasionally relieved only by 
he apprehension of a Eod war. 

‘It is this aspect’ of Pakistan's 
inherent problems' that créates of - 


her an ‘impossible foreign policy. 


“problem for India. Behind the dis- , 


. 


putes, and. specific problems which 
һауе  bedevilled India-Pakistan 


‘relations’ has loomed large the pro-. 


Мет of Pakistan's undéfined status 
-in the South ‘Asian’ complex; it is 
.fantastic to discuss India-Pakistan 
relations іп the context of their 
disputes, alone without. 
the more deep-rooted problems 
posed by the fact-that India and 
Pakistan have entirely different 
images of each other and Т them: 
selves. ` ` 


Fantasy of Parity ` 52 n 


In short, , Pakistan's hostility. to- 
.Wards India is the product of a 
fantasy of parity in status which 
the realities of the ‘world defy; 


it is not questions like Kashmir: 


(and all others have reàll been 
solved by now) which make it 
difficult ‘to deal. with India-Pakis- 
tan problems but the very urreal- 
istic attempt on the part of Pakis- 
tan to have herself raised to the 
status of India, or alternately to 
sufficiently lower India’s to con- 


\ form to hers, that has been behind 


the unfruitfulness of ‘the search 
made by many quarters for a vi- 
able base of India-Pakistan со- 
existence. It is difficult to deal 
‘with ‘fantasies, in politics. 


The whole course of the Muslim 
movement in India was based on 
` а self image of a superior minority 
in a former ruling class undisturbed 
in its broad thought processes by 


' the impact of the West. A demand 


for ‘parity’ was symbolic /0f this 
State of mind; parity, when denied 


- within a nation State, ‘was sought 


as two nations. As events fook 
their course, however, the “two 
nations. could not co-exist as equals 
in a bi-national State as the Cabi- 
net Mission suggested (and the 
League for once broke its tradi- 
tion of not reacting to а: proposal 
before the Congress when it wel- 
.comed this); in a-divided. India, 
'"two.sovereign nations could' hard- 
ly.achieve parity with each other. 
Pakistan got what. it once called. å 
rural slum; and before long it 


' ^discovered.that in the ^world of 


today not all sovereign 'nàtions 
are by: definition equal. ЖЫ 


. The main point, however, is not . 
merely that such fantasies were the І 


tackling: 


bases of Pakistan's conduct towards 


. India, but also that Pakistan was ~ 


born with an anger about its very 
birth. It has now: been stated by 


a British journalist that Jinnah 


never wanted Pakistan (Mosley: 
The Last Days of British Raj) 


_and only advanced it as a bargain- 


ing counter. It is a matter of re- 
corded history that when in 1944 
he was told that Pakistan should 
be what it is today, Jinnah declined 
it and called’ it preposterous. On 
the other hand, there is an ex- 
aggerated account of the Congress" | 
opposition to partition; 'as early 
as in 1942, some Congressmen of 
Madras favoured partition (pre- 
sumably . because іп ап. India 
shorn of its huge eastern and wes- 
tern: flanks, the south would be- 
come the minority) and Ьу 1946 


_ leaders like Patel were détermined 


to perform thé painful surgery. 


‚ To put this story in different terms, 


by ‘India’s partition G.D. Birla 
lost little; the Raja of Mahmud- 
abad lost, everything. ' 


The Yel gue! s Miscalculation ya 


Іп so far as the two parties had 
a measure of commitment to the 
dominant social groups within the 
two communities, it is the League 
which suffered. a reverse in its 


"apparent victory. The Nawab of 
` Bhopal, the Jungs of Hyderabad, 


the elite of Aligarh—all were left 
high and dry. It is well, perhaps, to 
remember that the two key rien of 
both -parties in the governments. of 
1947 -were from the same two re- 
gions of India—U.P. and Bombay— 
Nehru and Patel in India, Liaquat 
Ali and Jinnah in Pakistan, The. 
ónly difference was that Bombay. 
and U.P. remained with India! The 


- question of dominant. social: groups 


apart, it should also be noted that 
in so far as partition broke the. 
concept of India's unity it also en- 
ded the concept of, ше quor of 
Indian: Islam. . 


Thus, it m appéar in re- 
trospect, that the creation of Pakis- 
tan.was not the culminatiom of a 
national upsurge amongst the 
Indian Muslims but of a miscalcula- 
tion ‘on’ the part of the League 
of the-extent to which the Congress 
was prepared to accommodate it for 
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the sake of the image of India’s 
unity. Also necessary to point out 
is the fact that since 1946 political 
processes in India had by-passed 
the established leaders in the two 
parties and become involved in 
the elemental passions of an un= 
tutored mass. The view that the 
partition was a conscious goal of 
the League needs to be assessed 
even from this angle. 


Partition Reviewed 


In 1960, two Pakistani authors 
gave vent to their sub-conscious 
anger about partition, Aslam 
Siddiqui, writing on Pakistan's 
security (Pakistan Seeks Security, 
.Longmans, Karachi, 1960) said: 'So 
behind the back of the Muslim 
League, His Majesty's Government 
made almost а complete surrender 
to Mr. Nehru and-to the Congress 
Working Committee and presented 
to the world as its own plan what 
was really a Congress plan’. Again, 
‘Lord Mountbatten placed the plan 
before the party leaders on 2nd 
June. The Congress which had 
such a big hand in drafting it, 
readily agreed to it. The League 
wanted some time to examine it 
and study the consequences. But 
Lord, Mountbatten succeeded in, 
. hustling the League into acceptance. 
^ 


. Sarwar Hasan, Secretary-Gene- 
ral of the Pakistan Institute of 
International Affairs, wrote, in 
passing, in his study of Pakistan 
and the United Nations: ©... no 
official explanation has ever been 
5 of ‘why the leaders of the 
-Congress Party agreed to the crea- 
tion of Pakistan by rejecting Jin- 
nah’s federal proposals and the 
British Cabinet Mission’s plan, 
either of which would have 
avoided partition’. These state- 
ments are illustrative of what has 
been stated above; it is also a fact 
known to those who have been to 
Pakistan that while in India none 
bothers about 1947 today, no con- 
versation there can begin without 
discussing partition. It is Pakis- 
tans incapacity to reconcile to. the 
present lines of partition which 
must be taken mote of in discus- 
sing India-Pakistam relations. 


Besides this basic problem, the 
relative insignificance of Pakistan's 
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status, on the one hand, and the 
relative insolubility of her struc- 


tural problems, on the other, have 


contributed greatly to the problem 
of India-Pakistan relations. It is 
forgotten today by superficial ob- 
servers that the very first foreign 
policy goal of Pakistan was to 
achieve parity with India in dis- 
aster: the clean cheque to Jodhpur, 
the acceptance of an ambassador 
from Travancore, the accession of 
Junagadh, the incitement to Hyd- 
erabad, the encouragement to the 
princes in -general to stay away 
from India, these were the at- 
tempts to balkanise India, to see 
that more than two states succeed- 
ed tbe sub-continent. 


Hopes Belied 


With Pakistan's borders pre- 
determined by agreement, hopes 
were placed on the prevention of 
India’s integration. That, such 
hopes are still entertained is evi- 
dent from some recent happenings 
and statements; what has exacer- 
bated the problem is that the 
predicted disaster has not yet 
taken place and by strange freaks 
of destiny India appears to be 
overcoming the most difficult 
problems. | ~: 


Territorial_integrity apart, India 
has done better than Pakistan on 
all fronts. When India’s Constitu- 


tion was adopted in 1949, Dawn. 


editorialised that the excellence of 
the written word was no remedy 
for the inherent anti-democratic 
nature of Hindu society and that 
in a matter of years India’s Con- 
stitution would be suspended. A 
decade later, the newspaper hoped 
that India would become a mili- 
tary dictatorship and elevate itself 
to the higher form of democracy 
that Pakistan had already achiev- 
ed., India refused to be elevated. 
Likewise, neutralism was describ- 
ed as sitting on the fence which 
would end soon: it did not. What 
was more, India seemed to behave 
on many occasions (Goa, the 
latest of them) differently from the 
cowardly image of it in many 
minds in Pakistan. 22 d 


That India has done better than 
Pakistan is not saying much for 


India and the purpose of this dis- 
cussion is not to compare India and 
Pakistan but only to demonstrate 
the problems in India-Pakistan re- 
lations created by the progressive 


demolition of Pakistan's hopes and : 


the plight of a government which І 


refuses to approach problems real- 
istically. . А 


The problem has been heighten- 
ed by the fact that others. have 
been quick to realise these differ- 
ences. Pakistan's external efforts 
have ‘been frustrated because it 
has chosen to project itself in the 
world as merely an 'anti' force, 
anti-India, against whom others 
had little anger. The urge for the 
creation of an Islamic bloc was one 


manifestation of Pakistan's attempt 


to belong to a larger group, which 
in its totality was more important 
than India in world politics. How- 
ever, its peripheral role in Islam 
(King Farouk once asked: *Don't 
you know that Islam was born in 
August, 1947), its apparent 'at- 
tempt to make others pull its anti- 
Indian chestnuts out of the fire, 
its broad role as an ally of those 
against whom the West Asian 
peoples were poised -in their poli- 
tical . struggle—all combined’ to 
frustrate its efforts until it dis- 
covered in disgust that not ‘the 
blood of Islam’ but ‘the waters of 
the Nile’ were flowing in the veins 


of Nasser. The hope was still held , 
however that one day these lead- 


- 


ers would discover the threat that 


‘Delhis  dóuble-crossing Kaffir’ 
would pose for them. 


Sense of Belonging 


It is undeniable that one of the 
essential needs of Pakistanis is the 
cultivation of a higher sense of 
belonging; from the days of the 
Islamistan of Khaliquzzaman to 
the Muslim Commonwealth of 
Ayub, they have attempted to 
search for it in religious affinity 
with other, Asian and ‘African 
countries. What made success diffi- 
cult in this field is that the Islamic 
nations, no less than the others, 
were vitaly interested in the 
Afro-Asian idea which it has been 
Pakistan's role to undermine. The 
reluctance to attend the first Asian 
Relations Conference in 1947, the 
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Niet 


І role of the dissentient at Colombo 


and Bandung, and the identifica- 
tion with colonial powers, projected 
Pakistan in Afro-Asia as a nation 
symbolising their ,internal pro- 
blems rather than the problems 
they faced in common in. re- 
lation to the outside world. To 
Pakistan, the danger faced by 
Islam was mainly Hindu imperial- 
ism—again an indication of the 
world of fantasy in which ideas 
were bred in Pakistan making it 
difficult for others to appreciate 
her stand. ` 


Origin of Pacts 


The nostalgic imperial cadres of 
Britain, however, were the only 
elements which were prepared to 
nourish Pakistan’s vanity. Partly 
as a result of the lack of attention 
to their ideas by the Labour Gov- 
ernment and partly to rationalise 
their pre-Independence role, ele- 
ments like Sir Olaf Caroe saw in 
Pakistan a more stable, virile, de- 
mocratic and. loyal ally—whose 
friendship was immeasurably more 
important than that of Gandhi's 
India. In 1950, a British South 
Asian expert, Sir William Burton, 
wrote in ап American quarterly 
an article predicting the end of 
Indian democracy and the flourish- 
ing of Pakistan’s; it is now known 
that even at this time diehard 
Tories like Sir Olaf were trying 
to sell their line in Washington, 
since its price had fallen sharply 
in London. 


It is to this that the origin of 
U.S. Pakistan military deals has 
been traced by analysts like Selig 
Harrison: ‘The story begins in the 
pre-partition days in the close 
friendship of a most eminent ser- 
vant of the British Raj, Sir Olaf 
Caroe, and his protege, Iskander 
Mirza, later to become President 
of Pakistan’ (New Republic 
August 10, 1959. The State De- 
partment resisted Sir Olaf for some 
time; but its strength had been 
greatly eroded by 1952, thanks to 
the McCarthy outbursts; soon 
other agencies of the government 
had taken over vital policy formu- 
lation jobs. 


There was an element of mis- 
calculation in the U.S. decision; the 
miscalculation however was not, 


as is commonly thought, that Pak- 
istan would use the arms. against 
the Communists and not India. It 
is now known from biographical 
accounts of the then Secretary of 
State and the Vice-President of 
the U.S. administration that they 
were themselves intensely inter- 
ested in teaching the neutralists a 
lesson, and it would be surprising 
if extension of military aid: to 
Pakistan was not at that stage as 
much taken as an-anti-Indian step 
than as an anti-Communist one. 
Where the miscalculation really 
occurred was іп their estimate 
of Pakistan; none had pointed out 
effectively the mess in which 
Pakistan was then and was 
likely to be—that stability. in 
South. Asia could hardly be 
built through Pakistan. For their 
knowledge of Pakistan, they de- 
pended perhaps on William Bur- 
ton's tendentious writings. in ex- 
asperation with far-eastern pro- 
blems, many in the U.S. suddenly 
began to regard conservatives 
everywhere as the sole repositories 
of wisdom. 


U.S. Assessment 


The discovery of Pakistan was 
steady, though slow; in 1959, 
Charles Burton Marshall, who was 
Adviser to the Prime Ministers of 
Pakistan from 1953 to 1957, wrote 
in agony, in an apparent reference 
to Pakistan: "When we enter into 
contractual relations with a gov- 
ernment which is really a clique, 
an in-group, the tendency inevi- 
tably is to commit the prestige of 
the United States... to the 
fortunes and tenure of such an in- 
group... Moreover, the commit- 
ment to an in-group in the 
guise of a government in the usual 
sense of the term, tends to fore- 
close the U.S. from interchange 
with rival in-groups’. 


Another aspect of this miscalcu- 
lation was that the problem was 
regarded as one of Pakistan alone; 
it was only slowly realised that 
the policies of a great power had 
to take into account the needs of 
the region and not of a particular 
country. Pakistan’s plight, and a 
first-hand experience of Pakistan, 
underlined for the U.S. what it had 
totally ignored in the beginning— 
that it was impossible to ignore 


. Soon, 


Pakistan's interdependence with 
other South Asian countries and 
that it was impossible to approach 
Pakistan as an independent pro- 
blem. 


In 1958, Harrison pointed out the 
policy problems of the U.S. in the 
region: that it has been 'seriously 
and critically disabled in any ef- 
fort to support a stable India and 
Pakistan by its attachment to a 
poliey which arose out of calcu- 
lated indifference to their geogra- 
phic and historic interdependence’. 


Once the U.S. discovered the 
mess, attempts to retrace the steps 
were made; and while so far the 
policy has really been one of ‘one 
step ‘forward and two steps back’, 
the realisation of the complexities 
of the South Asian scene has cer- 
tainly been there for some time. 
Pakistan’s anger against the USA. 
in this phase has been mistaken by 
very superficial Indian observers 
as a trend towards neutralism, 
identifying neutralism with anti- 
Americanism. The point has been 
missed that Pakistan like ever be- 
fore is in search of an ally’ who 
will rescue her from her pl'ght and 
teach India a lesson. The process 
of Pakistan’s adjustment to real- 
ities, already delayed ‘by six cru- 
‘cial years through U.S. aid, is now 
being hampered also by her new- 
found enthusiasts among infantile 
left-wingers. з 


Soviet Assessment 


It is here that Soviet foreign 
policy in its constructive phase 
was based on a more realistic 
assessment of the elements of sta- 
bility in the region. India and 
Afghanistan, as against Pakistan, 
were historical entities and were 
natural political units in the re- 
gion; to ignore their needs, to 
boost up a structurally absurd 
Pakistan, was meaningless and 
could be self-defeating. There was 
apparently a time when the So- 
viet view of the region placed 
little stress on stability: and even 
Liaquat Ali was called to Moscow. 
however, the realists of 
Kremlin saw the .problem and 
Liaquat's frantic appeals for fixing 
a date were not heeded. 


In 1955, Khrushchov questioned 
the wisdom of partition. And, in 
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so-far as the national needs of 
India and Afghanistan conflicted 
with those: of Pakistan, support 
was extended to them. It would 
ре-“ап underestimation of Soviet 
motivations. in this to link it mere- 
.ly to, Pakistan’s cold war align- 
-ments. True, such alignment made 
Soviet policy more overtly anti- 
Pakistan: but the bases of this 
policy are to be sought elsewhere 
, rather than in Pakistan's foreign 
policy alignments alone. 


It is possible to regard 1955 as 
a turning point in Soviet foreign 
policy towards Asia: I 
Pravda editorial of January 28, 
1955, to the Bulganin-Khrushchov 
pronouncements of December that 
year, the running theme was of 
a Soviet desire to stabilise the area 
on the basis of its non-alignment. 
Also explicit ‘at this time was .So- 
viet readiness to co-exist, and co- 
operate with the USA in India and 
Afghanistan, provided they would 
be tolerated with their existing 


. policies. It is not accidental that.. 


apart from. India, Afghanistan is 
.one South Asian State where the 
two Big Powers not only co-exist 
but tacitly co-operate though from 
the U.S. point of view the problem 
of foreign policy in Asia is still one 
of being adequately assured: that, 
while agreeing with the USSR to 
balance the region, internal forces 
would not lead to the eventual 
evosion of all western ‘influences. 
Laos today is symbolic of the 
larger problem of Asia. 


Afghanistan 


If this scheme of argument has 
any validity, there must be a 
greater realisation in India of the 
importance of Afghanistan in the 
South Asian complex and her cru- 
cial role as а full partner of India 

in the emerging pattern of South 
' Asian’ polities. A ‘superficial simi- 
larity between the Durand and 
MacMahon lines 
many minds as a formidable bar- 
rier to more explict Indian support 
to the ‘Afghan position. 


` However, the differences are 
obvious and’ need only to be 
summed up: (i) the, Durand line 
cuts across a: nationality, which is 
predominant in Afghanistan and 
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' rights and wishes: 


from, the. 


will appear to: 


peripheral іп. Pakistan: the Mac- ` 


Mahon line does no such thing and 
atits worst it involves. peoples who 
are peripheral in both India and 
China; (ii) there ‘is a freedom 


Movement in Pathan.areas, which : 


Ghaffar Khan's continued deten- 
tion illustrates; there is.no such 
thing along the India-China border 
and the people are at the least in- 
different in the matter of their 
sense of belonging; (ii) China 
bases her claim on her national 
annexation of 
the territory; Afghanistan asks for 
Pushto autonomy and bases its 
demands on the wishes' of the 
people; (iv) between India and 
China border issues have come up 


only as pretexts for political rival-' 


ry while Afghanistan has been 


demanding these regions' indepen-: 


dence even during the British days. 
Divided Nationality 


‘In the consideration of the long- 
term problems of Asian and Afri- 
can countries only the shortsighted 
will ignore the fact that the map 
‘of these areas, as it has emerged 
“due to historical accidents, ‘often 
cuts across natural groups and’ na: 
tionalities. The degree of stability 
of any State will to a large extent 
depend om its nationality compo- 


nent. Pakistan, viewed from this- 


angle, has only one nationality in- 
tact.in it, viz, the Sindhi The 


Pathans, the Bengalis, the Punjabis ` 


—all are shared by her with Af- 
ghanistan and India. 


Interestingly, 
the Sindhis are the léast influential 
and powerful of all groups. “Тһе 
problem of Pakistan’s relations 
with her neighbours. is thus to 
some. extent also a problem. of 


divided nationalities. It is possible. 
to exaggerate the importance of 


this, but it is also possible to lose 


sight of this. long-term problem’ 


so vital to the understanding of 
the India-Pekistan-Afghanistan 
tangle. : Ў 


We return, therefore, to the posi- 
tion from which we started; it is 
inevitable: ‘that in the, ‘absence of 


* a democratic and realistic govern- 


ment, Pakistan will pose.a serious 
foreign policy problemi. for' nations 
within and outside the region. For- 


> tunately, South Asia is а common 
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within Pakistan. 


evident realities. 


‚ be tackled separately. 


as 
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burden for the great powers to 
carry; ‘and both the USA and the 
USSR may be 
with the situation on,the basis of 
On е: other 
hand, this very phenomenon in- 
creases the prospect of a Chinese 


attempt to prop up Pakistan in its 


present pósture—anti-Indian, anti- 
Afghan. 


Active Participation 


In this drama of powerful ех-`. 


ternal forces at work, it is the task 


E 


of India's foreign policy to апіі-, 


cipate its course and so mould its 
policies as to throw effectively her 


weight on-the side she likes to ^ 
see victorious. When crucial devye- 


lopments in regard to the region 


take place, India and Afghanistan ' 


cannot be mere spectators or pas- 
sive elements; their interests and 
próblems are too inter-related io 


In, this analysis, one major ele- 
ment not fully taken,into account 
is the peoples of Pakistan; it is 
a paradox but an opportunity for 
India that the revolutionaries of 


Peking today lend prestige to the: 


anachronistic regime of" Rawal- 
pindi and tend to prevent thè 
overdue assertion of democracy in 
Pakistan, for their immediate na- 


tional gains. This imposes on India ' 


a burden which she has refused 


to carry so far—the championing .. 


of the cause of democracy in Pak- : 


istan. For it is only when- such 
popular rule has been established 


that Pakistan will discover how | 
its basic interests . coincide with' 


those of India and Afghanistan, - 


In evolving an Indian approach - 


tc the neighbours, there must be 
a greater differentiation made -be- 
tween friends and foes. It is in 
this sphere that-one cannot help 


the cultivation of strong likes and’ 


dislikes; much as one might like 
to. 
is not to co- exist with a divinely 


pre-ordained . South Asia but to - 


constantly mould it'to conform to 


the needs of democracy and stábil- - 
ity: in the region, for which she, 


necessarily must bear the: major 
burden. In seeking these foreign 
policy . goals India may have sym- 
pathetie friends in' and outside the 
region. . : 
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Тһе problem 'ої India's policy . 


expected to deal”..- ' 
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MANY things have happened in 


the recent past to put "Indo-Nepal- 
ese friendship in the dock today. 


From India's point of view, rela- * 


tions with Nepal ‘started to deter- 


loráte soon after the royal coup. in 


; -December 1960. The ‘manner in 


which B. P.,Koirala's elected gov- 
ernment was pushed out. of’ powér 
shocked many in India. Yet, .the 


mildest : comment. then made оп, 


the event by :the- Indian press.and 
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Parliament worked up  Kath- 
mandu's témper to Such.a pitch 
that even this:criticism had to be 
necessarily ‘silenced. .On second 


. thoughts, it was argued that, in the 


context .of our:border difficulties ` 
with China, India could hardly 


‚айога, о earn the displeásure of 


thé present royal regime in Nepal. 
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› Hence, the tone: of: Ње, тајог 


Indian, papers and political. com- 


et: мд] 


mentators underwent a swift trans- 
formation. Some, in their bid to 
appease the royal regime, went so 
far as to justify the actions taken 
by the King. Others, who see in 
every new development: the sinis- 
ter shadow of China, criticized the 
Prime Minister for saying even 
the least he could say officially 
about the ‘setback to democracy 
in Nepal’. ‘You have been very 
unwise’, they said, ‘For see, you 
have ruined our relations with 
Nepal; whereas China, by keeping 
diplomatic silence, has won the 
heart of King Mahendra’ 


Conflicting Values 


Obviously, the genuine concern 


which these crities express about 
India’s national security cannot ‘be 
doubted. But they leave oùt two 
important factors while making 
their calculations. In the first place, 
they forget that by interpreting 
every new change in Nepal in 
terms of Sino-Indian relations and 
tensions, they count out  Nepal's 
existence as an independent en- 
tity. This naturally hurts the na- 
tional susceptibilities of every 
self-respecting Nepalese. Secondly, 
they do not realise that there is 
an essential connection between 
the political system of a country 
and the policies it pursues in re- 
lation to other countries. 

.Mahendra's regime, for instance, 
pursues a consistently anti-Indian 
poliey not because of a passing 
whim or wrong advice given by 
some of the King's ministers (as 
many believe in India), but be- 
cause it is the only course suited 
to the interest of his dictatorship. 
Mahendra cannot relax until he 


. knows that his throne is complete- 


ly safe. But, is it ever possible 
for an autocrat to get rid of his 
fears? No. At home, therefore, he 
suspects everybody who is known 
to have disapproved of his action; 
outside, he tries to find new friends, 
especially among those who nour- 
ish a grouse against India. 


Why does he do so? Because, 
among other things, his political 
opponents have found shelter- in 
this country, and so long as India 
does not comply with his demand 
to deal with these Nepali exiles 
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as summarily as he has been doing 
with their compatriots within the 
kingdom, he would continue to be 
vociferously anti-India. 


'Thus, present differences between 
India and Nepal are not merely 
based on supposed temperamental 
or accidental grounds; they involve 
a basic conflict between two sets 
of political values. If India refuses 
to concede to the King's demand, 
she faces the continuous animosity 
of a close neighbour. On the other 
hand, if she acquiesces, will it not 
amount to a sacrifice of the demo- 
cratic values as embodied in her 
Constitution? 


This is then the dilemma which 
India faces in Nepal In some 
ways, the problem is reminiscent 


' of the way in which the Chinese 


wanted us to seal our mouth sim- 
ply because it was so easy for 
them to perform the feat at home! 
This is what, perhaps, the Prime 
Minister wanted to convey when 
he stated in the Lok Sabha: 


‘Just as the Chinese seem to 
imagine that we can issue 
orders to our newspapers be- 
cause they can do so, the 
Nepalese ministers seem to 
imagine. we can spirit away 
and pass orders against people 
and detain them whether we 
have proof against them or not. 
So we have “written to the 
Nepalese Government if they 
send us any proofs we shall 
take action. They have not 
sent anything except vague 
allegations which on enquiry, 
we have found, are baseless or 
grossly exaggerated.’ (Times of 
India, March 16, 1962.) 


Today’s Need 


Looking at Indo-Nepalese rela- 
tions from this angle, one would 
readily agree that a rethinking on 
our objectives in Nepal has be- 
come imperative. The situation, as 
the poser suggests, calls for ‘fresh 
thinking’ and orientation of our 
policies in view of the ‘new situ- 
ations and the country’s needs.’ 


But on what lines should that re- 


orientation be made ? Is it enough 
to repeat stale platitudes about 
‘a co-ordinated Himalayan strate- 
gy’? Or, should the new policy be 


entirely worked out on the nega- 
tive objective of countering the 
Chinese and Pakistani policy to 
‘woo’ our neighbours? 


Of course, one should not mini- 
mize these considerations, but if it 
is only strategic interest that we 
wish to preserve in Nepal, then 
let it be said that our policy has 
not lost this objective at any time. 
As a matter of fact, India has been 
so much obsessed. by this single 
consideration that she has tended 
to neglect all other factors which 
influence and regulate her rela- 
tions with Nepal. 


ES 
vet us review some historical 
events to illustrate this point. 


The Facts 


It has often been said that the 
revolution in Nepal in 1950-51 
owed its success to the direct in- 
tervention of the Indian Govern- 
ment in favour of the Nepali 
insurgents, This is true, but only 
partially. From 1947-50, India's 
policy towards Nepal showed no 
perceptible change from the form- 
er British policy. There was a 
vague idea that some changes in 
the way of political reforms should 
be carried out: by the Ranas to 
maintain the kingdom’s political 
stability. Beyond this, it was not 
taken into consideration that 
India’s achievement of freedom 
would have “а tremendous impact 
on the mind of the 
people. 


Also, the realisation that inter- 
ests of the old Rana order, which 
owed its existence to' British colo- 
nial rule. would necessarily clash 
with those of free India, came 
much later. This realisation sud- 
denly turned into apprehension 
when the Chinese occupied Tibet. 
It was mainly anxiety about the 
northern border which activised 
Indian ófficials in Nepal—and then 
King Tribhuvan made his drama- 
tic escape to India. 


His restoration was supported 
by the Government of India be- 
cause it was felt that in him we 
would find a more reliable friend 
ihan the Rana Prime Minister. Of 
course, this aim coincided with 
India's aspiration to change the old 
order in Nepal, to find, in the 


Nepalese ` 
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words of Nehru, ‘a middle way, 
which will ensure the progress of 
Nepal and.the introduction of, or 
some advance in the way of, de- 
mocracy in Nepal.’ (Speeches, 
1949-53, p. 176.) 


It was only a middle way, a 
half-way house between revolu- 
tionary and reactionary forces, 
which India hastily worked out 
for Nepal. The solution satisfied 
nobody, not the diehard Ranas 
nor the progressive section of the 
Nepali Congress nor the people 
for whom this stunted revolution 
brought political disorder and eco- 


nomie stagnation. This is why 
successive generations of the 
Nepalese have come to look 


down on India’s role during the 
revolution. They think that India's 
action was guided more by security 
considerations than by a desire to 
see a free and prosperous Nepal. 


India’s Arrogance 


On the other hand, after the re- 
volution, Indian officials began to 
behave in a manner as if Nepal 
belonged to them. They took too 
many things for granted. They 
believed that King Tribhuvan 
would necessarily remain grateful 
to India because it was with her 
support that he got back his lost 
throne. The Nepalese leaders, on 
the other hand, were treated with 
utmost incivility. A lasting impres- 
sion was created on the Nepalese 
mind that somehow they were in- 
feriors and it was India’s burden 
to cultivate them in the arts of 
civilisation! 

Side by side, a peculiar notion 
developed in India that whosoever 
criticised “Indian policy in Nepal 
should be treated as an outcast. 
This had been not only the official 
line of thinking; unofficial agen- 
cies, too, clung to this notion, even 
more vehemently. Their words and 
actions gave rise to a general be- 
lef in Kathmandu that India 
wanted to see only those politi- 
cians in power who were willing 
to serve India even at the cost 
of losing self-respect. This might 
be only a wrong impression; 
nevertheless, one would like to 
ask why, during 1952-53, the whole 
of the Indian press supported the 


. case of M. P. Koirala as against 


his inter B. P. Koirala? Com- 
pared ‘to ‘the latter, M. P. Koirala 
was only a political pigmy who 
did not command the respect of 
even half a dozen people at any 
time. The truth was that B. P. 
Koirala's independence of mind ir- 
ritated both Indian officials and 
journalists at Kathmandu, while 
M. P. Koirala’s willing 
siveness was considered an asset. 
Common Interest ) 
Curiously enough, royal interest 
coincided with that of India’s at 
this time. If the latter wanted 
loyal friends in Nepal, the King 


submis- 


wanted faithful servants who could . 


help him to extend his prerogative 


powers. It was necessary for him 
to search out only those men 
around him who were willing to 
serve him without question. In 
M. P. Koirala, King ` Tribhuvan 
found such an ideal servant, and 
it was during his Prime Minister- 
ship (1953-55) that the Interim 
Constitution of Nepal was scrap- 
ped, the powers of the Supreme 
Court were severely limited and 
the grant to the royal family was 
greatly raised. This trend towards 
royal autocracy ' did not disturb 
India as her policy was all along 
based on the surmise that the 
Crown alone was in a position to 
maintain the political stability o 
Nepal. š 


One by one the gains of the re- 
volution were lost. But Indian 
policy remained engrossed in send- 
ing a military mission to Nepal, 
erecting checkposts on her north- 
ern border and in building the 
much applauded Tribhuvan Raj- 
path. It was not for once realised 
that the restrictions imposed on 
Neoali traders by the Treaty of 
1950 were causing greater damage 
to Indo-Nepalese amity .than a 
dozen Rajpaths could havé re- 
paired. 


Over and above all, we simply 
refused to believe that, in spite of 
her smallness and close cultural 
and geographic ties with India, 
nationalist forces would some day 
assert themselves in Nepal  Per- 
haps this was said in so many 
words, but our practice belied our 
profession. In. all our dealings 
with the Nepalese, we only strove 
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to impress them that, whatever 
happens to Tibet or China, their 
country should remain within 
India’s sphere of influence. They 
might: not have disputed the fact, 
but the manner in which it was 
stated created suspicion in the 
mind of a people who had recently 
achieved their political freedom 
and sullered from a peculiar fear- 
complex of being hemmed in by 
two giant powers. 


Under the circumstances, it was 
natural for the, Nepalese іо take 
a long time to develop a healthy 
world outlook. But the Indians did 
enough damage to make them feel 
that anti-Indianism was another 
word for nationalism. This is why, 
during 1951-56, a political pattern 
developed in Kathmandu in which 
politicians and parties indulged in 
anti-India baiting whenever they 
found themselves out of power. 


By 1956, however, several new 
realities forced India to modify her 
earlier policy of picking out 
‘friends’ in Nepal. In the first 
place, the establishment of better 
relations with China, after the 


‘Sino-Indian Treaty of 1954, gave 


India enough time to consider 
matters other than security in 
Nepal. Secondly, there was grudg- 
ing recognition of Nepalese na- 
fionalist sentiment. Finally, the 
accession of the new monarch to 
the throne (March 14, 1955), in- 
volved a drastic re-organisation of 
our relations with the royal palace. 


The First Change 


Being more assertive and ambi- 
tious than his father, Mahendra 
was unwilling to remain totally 
dependent on India. On the other 
hand, he started contemplating on 
playing the grand role of a sup- 
reme* arbiter of his country. In 
order to do so, he needed (1) the 
service of a different set of people, 
people whom Tribhuvan and India 
had distrusted, and (2) to present 
himself in the image of a ‘Patriot 
King’ to gain the confidence of the 
Nepalese nationalists. Thus, the 
germ of his present foreign policy - 
and anti-India attitude was laid 
nearly six years ago. 


Perhaps these developments 
would not have escaped our notice 
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12 Sino-Indian: ‘relations had ‘con- 
tinued to remain normal. But these 
could not remain so in spite of. our 


best efforts, and once the border’ 


problem absorbed our, attention, 
security became our main pre- 
occupation in Nepal. We reverted 


to the old policy of saying that,’ 


though Nepal’s internal dévelop- 
ments did not concern us, her se- 
curity was vitally linked with our 
own. By and large,. this obsession 
became so great that the press in 


India demanded of B. P. Koirala's 


Government that it state catego- 
с rically as to which side it belonged 

‚ to in the Indo-China dispute, ‘This 
was a foolish thing to ask. Could 


Koirala drag his country into the - 


. dispute without unnecessarily 
arousing the hostility of China 


sentment among the. nationalists 
inside the country? 


Under the circumstances, , the 
policy -of neutrality which'he was 
trying to evolve was suited to the 
best‘ interest of his regime and 
country, and it. would have próved 
beneficial to our interest as well. 
But our thoughtless behaviour in- 
creased his difficulties and streng- 
thened the anti-India elements in 
Nepal. B. P. Koirala himself told 
this writer that sometimes India 
behaves in such a way that 5t 
' becomes so difficult for me tocon- 
vince even my colleagues that 
your intentions are above board. 


The Results 


This is how our policy helped 
їп undermining’ the democratic side 


and, at the same time, alienating. 


the nationalist elements in Nepal. 
This provided. the opportune mo- 
ment for Mahendra to strike hard 
against the democratic government 
and, thus, translate -into practice 
his cherished dream of becoming 


the dictator of Nepal. But when he: 


did so, India’s interests also got 
- dangerously involved. By one siri- 
.gle stroke he put his kingdom's 
stability in jeopardy and, thereby, 
endangered India's security. 


So long as a ‘middle way’ bet- 
 ween the forces of democracy and 
autocracy could: be maintained in 


Nepal, the "interests. of India: апа” 


эф 


the Nepali Crown remained. mu- 
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tually complimentary.” .-Тодау, 
Mahendra has abandoned that path, 


and .he knows that in- order to , 


sustain his system he must neces- 
sarily play the role of the ‘Patriot 


King’ by encouraging an anti-India , 
agitation in Nepal. He must brand. 


his opponents as ‘anti“nationals’ 
and go to China or Pakistan to 
impress his people that neither 
his father nor Koirala and the 
others had been so independent 
of India. as he. 


The Dangers 
So long as we refuse to admit 


this and Indian newspapers. con- 


tinue to give tacit support to his 


‘regime and,.at the same time, are 


. loud in our lament about the build- ' 
and, at the same time, causing re- : 


ing of the proposed Nepal-Tibet 
road, the King would know where 
our shoe pinches. He would always 
play off China against Indie to 
strike a bargaining point with the 
latter. At home; he hopes, this 


would rally the support of the 


nationalists round his throne. 


China today tries to take advan- 
tage of the results of our past 
mistakes in Nepal She supports 


the royal regime because ii is : 
hostile towards India. This is also 


а very shortsighted policy, but it 


cannot be counteréd merely by a. 


policy based on the appeasement 


of the King. For, above all, it is : 
. necessary that we réctify our past. 


mistakes arid, convince the people 
of Nepal that India’s interests are 
not only strategic, but she sympa- 
thises with the cause of а. struggl- 
ing people who sincerely wish to 
take their country on the path of 


democratic progress and | economic 
prosperity. i 


Unfortunately, public opinion 
still remains ignorant about the 
„stakes India has in Nepal With 
"the exception of the Prime Minister 


and a handful of others, very few. 


in India realise that these stakes 
cannot always be measured in 
terms of strategy. Those who think 
so fail to understand. that" a de- 
mocratic and progressive Nepal 
would prove more -beneficial to 


India's national interests then а. 
‘friendly’ but autocratic Nepal.- 


уе 
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‘THE freedom of both Bhutan and 


‘India should be safeguarded so that 


no one from: outside can do any 
harm to them.’ Prophetic words, 
these. This alert, sounded on Sep- 
tember :24, 1958, by the Primie 
Minister of India while address- 


ing a meeting at Paro,-in Bhutan, 
. represents the quintessence of the 


situation obtaining today, „four 
years after. In facing a common 


-danger from China, this close 


partnership is of vital importance. 
It is a partnership in which the big 


size of India might tend to .over- 
- shadow the small size of Bhutan, 
, if constant caution and care is not 


exercised in maintaining a correct 
relationship. : š ; 


It has to be emphasised and re- 


‘emphasised that while India is 


responsible for the defence of 
Bhutan’s territorial integrity and 
the conduct of its foreign relations, 
Bhutan is an “independent, sove- 


“Special obligations | 
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reign couniry. It is not a part of 

' India as are Ladakh, Himachal. 
Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh” 
апа North-East Frontier Agency 
where the ‘Chinese boundary 
touches ours. E NE 


Qur relationship with, Bhutan, 
as with contiguous Sikkim, is bas- 
“ей on internationally recognised 
treaties which enjoin special ob- 
ligations on us. These treaty 
‘obligations have. been accepted by 
us voluntarily. The. concomitant 
obligations devolving on both Bhu- 
tan and Sikkim have similarly 
been accepted by them voluntarily. 
With both Bhutan and Sikkim we 
have entered into fresh treaties, 
removing the obnoxious imperial- 
istic clauses imposed earlier by 
‚ the British Government. 


Our treaties with Bhutan and 
Sikkim signed on August 8, 1949, 
at Darjeeling, and on December 5, 
1950, at Gangtok, respectively, are 
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different from each other inas- 
much as the former is an indepen- 
dent country while the latter is: a 
protectorate of India. 


The treaty with Bhutan, con- 
cluded over thirteen years ago, 
lays down that the objective is ‘to 
regulate in a friendly manner and 
upon a solid and durable basis, 
the state of affairs caused by the 
termination of the British Govern- 
ment’s authority in India.’ 


Bhutan 


Under this treaty, India guaran- 
tees complete non-interference in 
Bhutan’s internal administration 
and Bhutan, on its part, has agreed 
‘to be guided by the advice of the 
Government of India in regard to 
its external relations. India has 
returned thirty-two square miles 
of territory in the area known as 
Dewangiri which was annexed by 
the British Government after the 
war of 1865. The treaty allows 
Bhutan to import arms and am- 
munition with the assistance and 
approval of India and so long as 
India is satisfied that these cause 
no danger to her and would not 
be exported out of the kingdom. 
India has agreed to pay five lakh 
rupees annually to Bhutan as Jong 
as the treaty remains in force. 
Besides, other articles stipulate 
free trade and commerce, equal 
justice to Indian and Bhutanese 
nationals in each other's territories 
and reciprocal extradition facili- 
ties. - 


Nearly a dozen years ago when 
the treaty with Sikkim was signed, 
China had already embarked upon 
consolidating her authority over 
Tibet. A significant comment on 
this treaty came from the Hin- 
dustan Times. 


‘This treaty will be hailed as 

' a big step in strengthening the 
frontier defences. Now that the 
Himalayas are no longer insu- 
perable barriers as of old, it 
is a matter of vital import to 
India to ensure adequate safe- 
guards along the frontiers.’ 
(7. 12. 1950) 


The text of the treaty opens 
with an article cancelling all pre- 
vious treaties between the British 
Government and Sikkim which 
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were still in force. It lays down 
that ‘Sikkim shall continue to be 
a protectorate of India’ while en- 
joying internal autonomy. India 
will be responsible for its external 
relations, strategic communications, 
defence and territorial integrity, 
with the right to station troops 
there. The treaty prohibits Sikkim 
from having dealings with any 
foreign power and from importing 
arms and ammunition without the 
previous consent of India. 


For an understanding of the 
changes that have come about in 
the Indo-Bhutanese and Indo- 
Sikkimese relations since the 
British Government established its 
special prerogatives in relation 
to them in the nineteenth century, 
it is necessary to recapitulate the 
events that led to the treaties 
which were, in the main, imposed 
on these Himalayan kingdoms. 


It was a period when the Bri- 
tish were upset about the expand- 
ing influence of Tsarist Russia in 
Central Asia, and particularly in 
Tibet. It was also the period when, 
after the 1857 uprising, the British 
rulers were not only consolidating 
their hold over the country, but 
were also engaged in taking a 
variety of steps to forestall any 
challenge to their overlordship 
from other-foreign powers. It was 
a period of expansion of ‘spheres 
of influence’ by whatever means 
possible. 


British Policy 


In the case of Bhutan, British 
policy was clearly to bottle it 
up beyond the passes that led from 
the plains of Assam and North 
Bengal After the annexation of 
Assam, the British Government 
claimed the payment of tributes 
which Bhutan used to pay earlier 
to the local Assamese chieftains 
for the use of the passes and areas 
beyond—the Dooars—for its trad- 
ers. There were several disputes 
over this. The British Govern- 
ment tried to give a legalised 
shape to this payment by conclud- 
ing ‘treaties’ with local Bhutanese 
officials. 


But this did not end the cons- 
tant quarrels and the British Gov- 
ernment annexed the Assam 
Dooars and offered a nominal sum 
wN 


—one-third of the annual revenue 
of this region—as compensation to 
Bhutan. A continuous recrimina- 
tion, often accompanied by raids 
from the Bhutanese side, and the 
kidnapping of Indians to be sold | 
as slaves to noblemen in Bhutan, 
followed the attempts of the Bri- 
tish Government to consolidate its 
position in the Bengal Dooars. 


Finally, a mission led by Ashley 
Eden reached Punakha, the then 
Bhutanese capital, in March 1864 
to get Bhutan to agree to a set cf 
demands in the form of an agree- 
ment and a treaty. This was dis- 
dainfully turned down by the 
Bhutanese noblemen and was 
particularly opposed by the Pen-, 
lop (governor) of Tongsa, in the 
eastern half of Bhutan, and under 


whose jurisdiction were the Assam 


Dooars. 


It was alleged that Eden had 
been publicly subjected to physi- 
cal humiliation in the court of 
Bhutan's temporal ruler, the Deb 
Raja. In a reference to this parti- 


.cular incident, Rev. Dr. Graham 


Sandberg wrote in the Calcutta 
Review of July 1898, that one of 
the courtiers ‘took a large piece 
of wet barley meal out of his tea 
cup and, with a roar of laughter, 
rubbed the paste all about Mr. 
Eden's face. He then pulled his 
hair, slapped him on the back, and 
indulged in several disagreeable 
practical jokes.’ 


Bhutan not only refused to ac- 
cept the proposed treaty but also 
made Eden sign another one pro- 
viding, among other things, for a 
readjustment of the entire boun- 
dary between Bhutan and British 
India and the restoration of the 
Assam Dooars to Bhutan, before he 
could leave Punakha. The imme- 
diate result was that the Britisn 
Governor-General repudiated the 
treaty as illegal and unauthorised 
and served an ultimatum on the 
Bhutan Government that unless 1% 
came to terms by September’ 1, 
1864, an expeditionary force would 
be despatched to achieve that aim. 


The Final Surrender 


Having fdiled to intimidate the 
defiant Bhutanese, the expedi- 
tionary force went in November 
of that year but had to face serious 
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resistance .after an initial easy 
advance into Bhutanese territory. 
It had to withdraw from near 
Dewangiri (the area now restored 
by India to Bhutan), losing two 
guns; only after fresh reinforce- 
ments were-sent could the Bhuta- 
nese be subdued. . 


In his famous book, Lands of the 
Thunderbolt (London, 1923), the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, а former 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
wrote: ©... the Bhutanese under 
the’ personal command of the 
Tongsa Penlop swept down upon 
Dewangiri, one of the eastern 
posts which had been occupied, 
and having cut off the water sup- 
ply, compelled its evacuation on 
February 5 (1865). Similar attacks 


' were ‘made with varying fortune 


all along the line of the occupied 
territory, and a complete reorga- 
nisation of the expeditionary force, 
including the despatch of rein- 
forcements from Calcutta, was 
found necessary before the shaken 
prestige of British arms was re- 
established.’ 


Sinchula Treaty 


Ultimately, the situation resolv- 
ed in the signing of the Sinchula 
treaty on November 11, 1865, which 
made Bhutan cede to Great Bri- 
tain in perpetuity the whole of the 
Assam and Bengal Dooars border- 
ing on the districts of Rangpur, 
Cooch Behar and Assam, and also 
the area now called the Kalim- 
pong sub-division which Bhutan 
had annexed from Sikkim in the 
early eighteenth century.. 


The treaty of Sinchula is re- 
markable for its offensive refer- 
ences to Bhutan. Article 2 spoke 
of ‘repeated aggressions of the 
Bhutan Government’ which ‘now 
expressed its regret for -past mis- 
conduct’, The British agreed to 
make an annual allowance to Bhu- 
tan but on condition of full im- 
plementation of the treaty by Bhu- 
tan, reserving to itself the right to 
stop payment if it was not satisfied 
by such implementation. 


The treaty also provided for re- 
ciprocal extradition facilities. (But 
in 1877, when the Bhutan Govern- 
ment demanded extradition of two 
Bhutanese rebel insurgents who 
had taken refuge in British terri- 


tory, the British Government re-_ 
fused to hand them over on the plea 
that they were political offenders 
and the treaty did not cover their 


. ease.)' The. treaty of Sinchula also 


stipulated that Bhutan wotild ac- 


cept the British Government аз. 


the sole arbiter of all its disputes 
with Sikkim and Cooch Bihar. 


representative at Darjeeling while 
‘all other British subjects’ were 
liable to the laws of Sikkim. 


Later in 1890, the British Gov- 
ernment concluded a treaty with 
China on March 7 at Calcutta, to 
further fortify its special status in 
Sikkim. The treaty made it ex- 


' plicit that ‘the British Government 


Sikkim 


The treaty of Tumloong conclud- 


‘ed with Sikkim on March 28, -1861, 


was the result of a British invasion 
and the defeat of Sikkim. For some 
time past, Sikkimese elements led 
by the. Dewan had been making 
efforts to oust the British from 
their territory. The Maharaja of 
Sikkim, during that period, lived 
mostly in Tibet’s Chumbi valley 
which has the shape of a wedge 
between Sikkim and Bhutan. 


While this treaty formally can- 
celled all previous treaties between . 
the two, the document of Febru- 
ary 1, 1835, making a gift of Dar- 
jeeling and some adjoining areas 
by the Maharaja of Sikkim to the 
Governor-General of India, was 
not revoked. The language of this 
treaty was as offensive as in.the 
later case of Bhutan. It extorted 
from Sikkim Rs. 7,000 as repara- 
tions and occupied a portion of 
Sikkim as security to ensure 
prompt payment. The treaty stipu- 
lated that the former Dewan or 
any of his blood relations should 
never be allowed to set foot in 
Sikkim, nor hold any office under 
the Maharaja at Chumbi. It also 
provided that the Maharaja of 
Sikkim would remove the seat of 
his government from Chumbi to 
Sikkim and himself live in Sikkim 
for nine months in the year. 


The other important clauses of 
this treaty laid down that Sikkim 
would not lease or cede territory 
to any foreign country, and that 
no foreign troops be allowed to 
pass through it without permission 
and sanction of the British Gov- 
ernment. Under this treaty, the 
entire Sikkim armed forces were 
to assist the British army when- 
ever deployed there. Ап extra- 
ordinary. clause concerning the 
extradition facilities demanded that 
any ‘European British subject’ 
offending against any Sikkim law, 
must be handed over to the British 


' whose protectorate over the Sik- 


kim State is hereby recognised, has 
direct and exclusive control over 


‘the internal administration and 


foreign relations of that State, and 
except through and with the per- 
mission of the British Government, 
neither the ruler of the State nor 
any of its officers shall have offi- 
cial relations of any kind, formal 


‚от informal, with any other coun- 


try’. This treaty defined the 
boundary between Sikkim and 
Tibet, which was jointly demarcat- 
ed on ground in 1895. 


-The British Government, after 
its mission to Lhasa under Colonel 
Younghusband and the subsequent 
treaty engagement with Tibet, 
took energetic steps to keep China 
at a distance, knowing full well 
the vulnerability of both Sikkim 
and Bhutan with their pronounced 
sympathies for everything origin- 
ating in Tibet, the abode of their 
Spiritual leader. 


It concluded another treaty with 
Bhutan in 1910 when Bhutan be- 
came a British protectorate. Sir 
Charles Bell who negotiated that 
treaty, was clear in his mind about 
his objective. He later wrote: 
‘Bhutan, garrisoned by Chinese 
troops, peopled more and more by 
Chinese colonists, overhanging the 
tea gardens of Assam and Jalpai- 
guri, would have been a new and 
disturbing factor on the Indian 
frontier. 


After Independence 


This is the legacy that indepen- 
dent India inherited from Ње 
former British rulers. This state of 
relationship was not of her own 
making and she modified it soon 
after Independence. Since then, 
it has been the endeavour of India 
not only to maintain a correct re- 
lationship with these Himalayan 
kingdoms, as provided in the new 
treaties, but also to help them 
materially to step into the modern 
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world in keeping with their own 
genius and understanding. Prime 
Minister Nehru made it clear to 


the Bhutanese people that, ‘you. 


should remain an independent 
country, choosing your own way 
of life and taking the path of pro- 
gress according to your will. 


India’s ‘Aid 


India has fully underwritten the 
developmental plans of Sikkim and 
Bhutan. But’ a peculiar inhibition 
that nothing should be done in this 
area which might disturb the even 
tenor of life afflicts our authori- 
ties. Our practice of acting vigo- 
rously when an emergency appears 
and thereafter becoming complac- 
ent also bedevils many of the 
social amelioration schemes under- 
taken. It is time we realised that 
there is a continuous emergency 
in this border region, that fortun- 
ately as yet no major Chinese 
incursions into this region have 
occurred. It is, therefore, necessary 
to build up this region both stra- 
_tegically and economically as a 
first line of defence. For long, the 
Indian Government remained con- 
tent with a ramshackle Bhutanese 
militia to guard its 300-mile long 
frontier with Tibet, running along 
the remote and inaccessible north- 
ern mountain ranges. Only now 
efforts are being made to raise a 
well-equipped Bhutanese army. 


It is also a part of our policy to 
be wise after the event. For in- 
stance, the only trade route be- 
tween Bhutan and India passed 
through a portion of Tibetan terri- 
tory. After the uprising in March 
1959, and the advent of a strong 
Chinese garrison there, an alter- 
nate route between India and 
Bhutan became absolutely neces- 
sary. Prior to this event we had 
‚по plans to develop this border 
region or to improve its communi- 
cations. We now have the 120-mile 
long motorable Phuntsoling-Paro 
road. Construetion of another road 
connecting Bhutan’s western and 
eastern regions, and a third link- 
ing its eastern region with Assam, 
is in hand. 


The construction of the Phunt- 
soling-Paro road in record time is 
a departure again in another way 
inasmuch as we dispensed with our 
usual practices connected with 


on 


‘Bhutan, 


road consiruction. Contractors were 
not employed to build it. At the 
call of the young Maharaja of 
over 20,000 Bhutanese 
came to work here and completed 
it despite the extremely difficult 
mountainous terrain. This per- 
formance is evidence that, when 
properly inspired and correctly in- 
formed of the benefits of these 
developmental activities, the 
people in these regions can be 
mobilised to execute them quickly 
and in rapid succession. 


Bhutan’s primitive economy, 
based on barter deals in essential 
commodities, had suffered a set- 
back following the rupture’ of its 
trade with Tibet. This has not 
only been remedied, but: new op- 
portunities have been created for 
further economic growth. Rapid 
development is the only answer to 
Help Bhutan emerge from medieval 
feudalism into the twentieth cen- 
tury. If the process is still slow, 
if the transformation is not visible 
in all spheres of life even three 
years after the warning from ac- 
ross the border, the blame must 
squarely lie on India as the prime 
mover in this process. 


Benevolent Autocracy 


There has been same talk among 
the members of the National 
Assembly of Bhutan about having 
direct diplomatic relations with 
countries other than India, and 
also some oblique references to 
the ‘guidance’ from India. There 
are no political parties in Bhutan; 
the National Assembly, meeting 
once a year, is the only open 
forum for the expression of 
any political thought. Bhutan’s 
Prime Minister, Jigme Dorji, is 
credited with the view that 
the Bhutanese were satisfied with 
the existing ‘benevolent autocracy’ 
and were not charmed by de- 
mocracy. There is as yet no means 
to ascertain the views of the 
Bhutanese people on this question 
because the scope for the dissemi- 
nation of any particular trend of 
thought, not in consonance with 
the traditional, is still extremely 
limited. 


Bhutan’s desire to ‘join the 
Colombo Plan has been approved 
and recommended by India; it 
will attend the Plan’s forthcoming 
conference as an observer. From 


one international assembly to an- 
other is a short distance; no sur- 
prise will be caused if the 
Bhutanese seek to be represented _ 
at aS many international confer- 
ences аб circumstances would ` 
permit. ` 


Soon there will be Swedish ех- 
perts in Bhutan advising on the 
setting up of a modern paper mill, 
a Swiss expert who is to suggest 
better housing conditions, Ameri- 
can and British doctors and edu- 
cationists, besides a large number 
of Indians, all of whom have 
traditions of active political life. 
This injection of new ideas will 
exert both beneficial and baneful 
influences on a mass of people 
whose political” immaturity is 
frightening and whose lack of ex- 
perience can lead to misguidance., 


Sikkim's Reservations 


It is a well known Iact that the 
Maharajkumar of Sikkim has not 
been very well disposed towards 
the present scheme of things in 
Sikkim. His chagrin is over many 
issues, but a major one is with 
regard to Sikkim not having an 
army of its own. Lately, the Indian 
Government has approved of a 
scheme to expand the Palace 
Guards at Gangtok but it is not 
known if this will meet the wishes 
of the Maharajkumar. In an inter- 
view. published in the British 
paper, The Guardian, of April 29, 
1960, it is stated that ‘India’s policy 
towards Sikkim, His Highness {the 
Maharajkumar) feels, is still the 
old British one “to replace the 
praying wheel with Hinduism”? 


This report continued: ‘His High- 
ness’s slight stutter grew to a 
stammer as he recounted how he 
had recently ciscovered that visit- 
ors to Sikkim are issued by the 
Indian authorities with a "permit 
to enter Sikkim" instead of a 
“permit to leave India", a supreme 
insult to Sikkim's sovereignty. But 
his bitterness reached its peak as 
he spoke of the efforts by India to 
achieve its own ends in Sikkim in 
the guise of democracy by back- 
ing all sorts of self-seeking intri- 
guers who have their own good 
and .not that of the people at 
heart... ? : 


Unlike Bhutan, political parties 
do exist in Sikkim and soon there 


will be: elections to its National 
Assembly. There are political 
leaders who are branded as abso- 
lutely pro-Durbar. There are others 
who desire that India must step 
in to change the present feudal 
structure to a really democratic 
set up—but at the same time they 
are strongly opposed to the reten- 
tion of the Indian administrative 
expert "who, as the Dewan of 
Sikkim, helps the Durbar to run 
the administration in as efficient a 
manner as his capacity allows. 


These conflicting views are 
natural where new changes are 
taking place and where political 
immaturity is an historical fact. lt 
is also to be admitted that any 
social and political changes in such 
depressed regions as Sikkim and 
Bhutan are as a rule accompanied 
by many problems, some of them 
severely disturbing. This, however, 
cannot and must not mean the 
abandonment of the process. Dis- 
cordant notes are being heard, al- 
though as- yet in subdued tones, 
because the process of this trans- 
formation is too slow. The answer 
must be to accelerate the process, 
not retard it. With the appearance 
of opportunities to- feel the glow 
of new ideas, new ways of life and 
new techniques of earning a live- 
lihood, these discordant notes will 
rise in tempo and volume. It must 
be our endeavour to give them a 
direction and not devise ways for 
their suppression. 


Self-interest 


It is in this context that cons- 
tant caution and care has to be 
exercised in maintaining a correct 
attitude, along with a sympathetic 
approach, to genuine national 
aspirations. As in all developing 
countries. these national aspirations 
are bound to assert, sooner or 
later. Our policy and approach 
towards these countries must, 
therefore, undergo various shifts 
in emphasis as changes, social 
and political, occur there. It is a 


fact, most regrettable, that our: 


foreign policy in matters of detail 


..has tended to tail events in the 


recent past. Our economic aid tó 
develop these kingdoms is not a 
measure of generosity but a defi- 
nite, well thought out policy in 


our own enlightened self-interest— 
this we must never lose sight of. 


Our ‘Example’ 


In the 'Hindi-Cheeni Bhai Bhai’ 
period, the report was assiduously 
spread how the age-old darkness 
was being dispelled in Tibet by 
the developmental activities and 
correct policies introduced there 
by China, and how Tibet would 
soon become an example for all 
countries similarly situated. But 
the events of 1959, and the flight 
of the Dalai Lama, have shattered 
the hope of making it an ‘example’. 
It is a fact that China as such 
has little diréct appeal for the 
Sikkimese ог „the Bhutanese. 
Earlier overtures from China had 
evoked little response there. But 
anything happening іп Tibet 
straightaway influences their minds 
not only because of their feeling 
of kinship with Tibetans, but also 
because the Dalai Lama is the 
spiritual head of the peoples 
living in these regions. 


The close proximity of China has 
no doubt made the people of the 
kingdoms somewhat nervous and 
they seek to establish closer re- 
lations with India in the interests 
of their security. The tours that 
the Maharaja of Sikkim and the 
Maharaja of Bhutan undertook in 
recent years to see the new pace 
of economic development in India, 
are a part of their search for de- 
pendable friends. 


We have responded to these 
urges. A good start has been made. 
albeit slow. We have to come up 
to their expectation as dependable 
friends in our own interest. We 
have now an opportunity to set 
another type of ‘example’ with a 
different kind of approach. The 
developmental activities in Bhutan 


, and Sikkim are the processes that 


go to build such an example—an 
example which will challenge 
China's in Tibet. Are we aware of 
what has yet to be done? Do we 
fully and genuinely understand 
that friendly neighbours with con- 
tented populations are much more 
precious than border fortifications 
in unfriendly or unsympathetic 
frontier regions? The future will 
depend on the answer to these 
questions. 
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INDIA's Vue Ы with Ceylon, 
as with most of her neighbours, 
have been determined by a wide 
range of considerations. Perhaps 
‘the most important of these would 
be: historical. , In the making-of 


‘ what is modern’ Ceylon the con- 


tribution of. India. was immense 
and all-sided. It was also continu- 
ous and still continues. 


One of the mast significant as- 
pects of this contribution was the 
colonisation of the island ‘itself. 


' From the beginnings of Ceylon’s 


history until today, the races that 
,kept flowing on to the island and 
‘contributed. the numbers that were 
essential to the exploitation of its 
natural .resources came primarily 
from the mainland of, India- This 
‘was so in the case of ‘the tribes 


which invaded the country in suc- , 


ceeding waves in pursuit of plun- 
dér or conquest, or in mere search 


,of refuge from enemies at home. 


It was so in the case of the Cholas 
much later who established a 
Tamil kingdom in the north of the 
island. It was no less so in the 
case of the. population that was 
invited across in more recent times. 


With a peasantry still rooted in 
the land and averse to the drud- 
gery and harsh discipline of wage- 
labour on the plantations, every 
fresh need of labour-power had.to 
. bé indented' for. .india,was the 
' unfailing source of supply of th's 
. human: commodity. It thereby both 
“helped forward economie develop- 


.tury. there: seemed little” 


‚боп Indian kingdoms. 
.of .themselves neither India ‘nor 
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ment and made a further contri- 
bution to the composition of ‘the 
Ceylonese population. 


The Sinhalese chronicles ‘lay, 


bare the- slender foundations on 
which the-ancestors of the Sin- 
halese race sought to build a 
nation, Until the ‘arrival of the 
Portuguese in the early 16th cen- 
charice 
that. the rival Sinhalese kingdoms 
would survive the: growing ,Tamil 
influence and power, The Portu- 
guese іп” Ceylon ‘and, -later, the 
French and British -in India 
brought both: countries .under 
Éuropean domination and halted 


the , process that seemed destined B 


to. merge Ceylon into one of the 
Though 


Ceylon had matured into a dis- 
tinctive national 
British power constituted them 


into separate and unified entities, 


under its aegis. 


The- Tamil migrations of recent . 
times. are ofa qualitatively differ- 


ent order from''those of the pre- 
Portuguese age. Symbolically, they 
took place-in the primarily Sin- 
halese áreas where ‘the Tamil was 


a complete stranger, rather than: 


to the Tamil areas in the north 
and east of Ceylon where assimila- 


tion would -have ‘been mùch less - 
difficult. ME 


The early emigrations were a 
challenge to the existence of the 


re 


personality,’ 


7“. 


pou 


^tion. 
‘factory conditions, the Government 


in 


Sinhalese State and its jurisdiction 
- over. its territory. The recent ones 
had to be a matter for both gov- 
ernments and could not take place ' 


without their knowlédge. Тһе 
emigrants themselves had . no 
notion. that they were going to 


. settle in another country. Retain- 
ing their identity in this way and’ 


claiming the protection. of their 


‘home government, their fate had 


to be.an issue in official Indo- 


. Ceylon relationships. ` 


‘Pioneer Force’ 


‘Indian: labour first. Went to 
Ceylon in the eighteen-twenties 
under regimented ‘conditions. Or- 
ganised in the . semi-military 
‘Pioneer Force’, it was intended 
for the first public works under- 
takings in the island. - The coffee 


plantations too soon began to be 
opened up in Ceylon and Indian ` 
. labour began to flow in their direc-. 


tion. But India had becomé the 


.main source of supply of labour, 
- needed for many other British, 
"colonies, and the: Government of 


India was compelléd to react to the 
existing conditions of its. utilisa- 
On the ground of unsatis- 


of India prohibited the emigration 
of labour to a number of countries, 


: including Ceylon, in 1839. This ban 


was revoked in 1847 on-the assur- 
ance, that Indian nationals , in 


` Ceylon- would receive . ‘fair treat- 


ment’. ` Е 
: Yet, . concern for the Indian 
‘coolie’ abroad persisted. The 


| demand for assurances continued 
to be made and was. reinforced 
, from’ time to ‘time with the ces- 


sation of labour, supplies. Thus the 
Chief Secretary to the Government 


told the State Council of Ceylon’ 


on March 4. 1947, while introduc- 
ing the Immigration Bill: 
only after the Government: of 
India had been’ given -assurances 
that Indians in Ceylon enjoyed the 


' "same political rights at that time 
' as other classes of His Majesty's . 
'subjécts, that they approved of 


the issue of the notification of 1923 
permitting emigration to Ceylon’. 


There. were local. pressures for 
х curtailing the rights of Indians in 


Ceylon, but there was resistance 


‘It was. 


+ ` х ( * 
in responsible quarters to this until 


the depression of the early, піпё- : 


teen-thirties. The Ceylon National 
Congress, for instance, in 1927, re- 


jected by an overwhelming mia-_ 
‘jority a -resolution’ against the 
‘grant 


‘of franchise to : Ceylon 
Indians"on the basis of equality 
with local people. In 1928, the 
Ceylon ` Legislative . Council - simi- 
larly rejected all proposals for 
restrictions on the franchise of 
Indians. But with the discontent 
and unrest that came with the 
economic depression of the ‘thirties 
the policy of discouraging restric- 
tions was abandoned. 


In March 1934, a resolution: of 
the ‘trade union and Labour Party 


‘leader, А: E. Goonesinghe; for ex- 


tending preference to Ceylonése in 
the employment of daily .paid la- 


„ bour by government departments 
‘was adopted by thé legislature. In 


1937, the Village Community Ordi- 
nance was amended to exclude 
Indian plantation workers from 


, Voting at Village Committee elec- 


tions. Objection by the British 
Government that this was discri- 
mination against a section of His 


.Majesty's subjects led to a further 
amendment: all workers on the. 


plantations were now excluded 
from the village franchise. 


Dissatisfaction on һе part of the 
Government of India resulted in 
the stoppage of recruitment for the 
Ceylon plantations. But there was 
a labour shortage in 1937 and the 
Government of Ceylon asked for 


the reopening of recruitment to 


enable. 25,000 Indian- workers to be 
brought, to the island. The Gov- 
ernment of Indiá refused to permit 
this unless Indian estate labour in 
Ceylon was granted the village 
franchise. Here may be located 
the origin of the still-continuing 
dispute between the two countries 
on the status of Indian immigrants 
in Ceylon. 


Discrimination 
In June 1939, the Ceylon Minis- 


try of: Communications and Works 
threw-out 2,517 Indian. daily-paid 


workers out of a total of 6,624 in 
' government 


1 departments. ` The 
compensation -offered was consider- 


, ed unsatisfactory: by ‘the Govern- 
ment. of India’s representative in. 


4. 


Ceylon. Much more serious, this 
discrimination was part of a gene- 
ral campaign against the rights ‘of 
Indians in ‘the, island. It was 


against this background that ‘the 


Government of India banned the 
emigration of un-skilled labour to 
Ceylon on August 1, 1939. 


In January 1940, the Chief Séc- 
retary of Ceylon circülarised 
government departments restrict- 
ing employment in them to the 
Ceylonese—defined as the children 
of parents, one of whom, at least, 
was born in Ceylon. Local govern- 
ment bodies .and government- 
assisted schools followed suit. A 
treasury circular- came next; it 
declared that, in the awarding of 
contracts, preference should be 
given to the tenderer with the low- 
est percentage of Indian labour. 
Jawaharlal Nehru arrived in 


Ceylon at this time sn the hope 


of reaching some settlement with 
the Ceylonese leaders. Since this 
proved impossible, -he gave the 


‘signal ‘for the. formation of the 


Ceylon Indian Congress, which 
took place in 1940. 7 
Question of Rights ў 


Even before independence in 
India and Ceylon, there were con- 
ferences between the’ two govern- 
ments on the question of the rights 
of Indian workers. While, in the 
case of Ceylon, the views that were 
represented largely reflected the 
state of opinion in the island, this 
was not necessarily so on the 
Indian side. The Government of 
India had no representative cha- 
racter at that time and, therefore, 
largely put forward what may be 
called official expediency. Perhaps 
behind both was the anxiety of the 


British Government that nothing ' 


should impede the flow of labour 
to the Ceylon plantations, especial- 
ly in war time. 


The . first of these conferences 
took place in Delhi in November, 


.1940. The conference broke up on 


the 'clear determination of the 


-Ceylon delegation that restrictions 
should be imposed on the rights 


of the great majority of Ceylon 
Indians, and that at the same time 
a substantial number of these 
should be also permanently barred 
from Ceylon citizenship. Almost 
one year. dater, ‘in ЗЕЕ 1941, 
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the second conference assembled 
' in Colombo, where agreed conclu- 
sions were embodied in a Joint 
Report on a variety of subjects re- 
lating to Immigration, Re-entry, 
-Quotas, Franchise, Registration 
- and Status. The report based itself 
on the роѕійоп аі ‘Ceylon has 
the right to determine the compo- 
sition of her population by the 
' imposition of such restrictions as 
she may deem necessary upon the 
entry of newcomers' But the re- 
port proved unacceptable to public 
opinion in India and was unani- 
mously rejected by the Central 
Legislature at that time. The 
Government of India, therefore, 
had to decline to ratify it. 
Independence | 
Negotiations that were complete- 
ly responsible on both sides had 
to wait until independence: had 
come to both countries. In De- 
cember 1947, the Prime Ministers 
of India and Ceylon. were able to 
meet and agree on certain broad 
qualifications necessary for resi- 


dent Indians seeking Ceylon 
citizenship: (1) а” continuous 
period of residence in the 


island, prior to 1941, of 7 years 
for married individuals and 10 
years for others—absence from 
the island for a period exceed- 
ing 1 year constituting a break 
of this residence; (2) adequate 
means: of livelihood; (3) resi- 
dence with him in Ceylon of 
the wife and children of a married 
applicant; (4) ability to comply 
with the laws and customs of the 
country; (5) absence-of dual citi- 
zenship.. pts. rus 

In- -March - 1948, however, the 
Ceylonese Prime Minister, D. S. 
Senanayake wrote to Nehru asking 
for modification of the terms of 
agreement: (1) that absence from 
the island 'at any time for more 
than one year should constitute:a 
. break of residence; (2) that appli- 
cations for citizenship should be 
made within two years of the 
appointed date; (3) that on grant 
of Ceylon citizenship, an applicant 
should forfeit all, claims to any 
other citizenship. 


The Indian Prime Minister sought 
to meet Senanayake's wishes half- 
way, suggesting that: (1) only 
absence for more than one year 
would constitute a break of resi- 
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dence; (2) residence of ап” appli- 
cant's wife and children would be 
necessary only if he was married 
and not separated; and (3) · the 
Government of India would take 
steps to see that any Indian ad- 
mitted to Ceylon citizenship should 
cease to be an Indian citizen. `~ 


2) 

Тһе Ceylon Prime Minister fore- 
stalled further discussion by 
introducing three Bills in the Cey- 
lon Parliament defining Ceylon 
Citizenship’ and the position of 
Ceylon Indians; On June 9, 1948, 
Nehru wrote to D. S. Senanayake 
regretting that these bills con- 
formed to none of his proposals. 
In another letter, on July 17, 1948, 
he regretted that the Ceylon .Citi- 
zenship Bill drew; a distinction 
between citizenship by descent and 
citizenship by registration: The 
Government of India, he said, had 
always considered it of utmost 
importance that Indians admitted 
to Ceylon citizenship should have 
equal rights with other citizens. 
Now that two classes of citizens 
had been created, he asked for an 
assurance from the Ceylon” Gov- 
ernment that there would be no 
discrimination between citizens by 
descent and citizens by registration. 
This assurance was not forthcoming 
from the Ceylon Prime Minister, 
who replied on August 18; 1948 
that, while there would be no dis- 
crimination in respect of eligibility 
for franchise or office, existing 
legal restrictions on certain classes 
of' citizens: by registration. could 
not be removed. . 


Bargaining Strategy . 

The strategy behind the Ceylon 
Government’s attitude was clear.. 
Having. defined Ceylon citizenship 
largely in terms of descendants of 
the original inhabitants and pres- 
cribed for people’ of Indian and 
Pakistani descent conditions for 
citizenship that would debar the 
overwhelming majority of them 
from Ceylonese nationality, the 
Ceylon Government hoped that the 
rest would be accepted as Indians 
by the Government of India. The 
way would, therefore, be open for 
bargaining with the Government 
of India for the repatriation of 
considerable numbers of them. 


The Government of India, how- , 
ever, was not going to be trapped 


v nae 


into this by sentimental approach- 
es. The Constitution of India, 
adopted in January 1950, prescrib- 
ed rigid tests for admission to 
Indian citizenship and thus made 
impossible any kind of natural 
endowment o? the Ceylon Indian 
with this alien status. | 


The schemes of DS. Senanayake 
had obviously misfired and a stale- 
mate ‘brought about which the 
Government of India could afford 
to prolong, but not. the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon. When, on D. S. 
Senanayake’s death in 1952; he 
was succeeded by his son, the 
latter took the first opportunity to 
resume negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of India. At the meeting 
which took place in Delhi in 1953, 
Dudley Senanayake ‘offered, as the 
basis of a bargain, to confer citi- 
zenship on some "400,000 Ceylon 
Indians and to grant Permanent 
Residence Permits" to another 
250,000, valid for ten''years,. pro- 
vided the Government of India 
agreed to accept 300,000 Ceylon 
Indians as Indian citizens and per- 
mit their gradual repatriation. 
Unacceptable. e» 


t 


This, however, was not accept-. 


able to the Government of.India 
and the talks broke down. .By 
December 1953, the number. of 
stateless people in Ceylon had 
risen to large proportions as a.re- 
sult of the wholesale rejection of 


applications for citizenship by the | 


Ceylon Government. 


Sir John Kotelawala, who be- ^ 


came. Prime Minister of Ceylon 
in late 1953, took another. minist- 
erial delegation to Delhi in' Janu- 
ary 1954, and a new Indo-Ceylon 
agreement. resulted. The Ceylon 
Government undertook to expedite 
the registration of citizens and 
dispose of all pending applications 
within two years. Except in con- 
stituencies where the number of 
citizens by registration did not ex- 
ceed 250, they were to be put on 


a' separate electoral register for a’ 


period of ten years апа permitted 
to elect four members.to the House 
of Representatives. For its part, 
the Government of India undertook. 
to take severe measures against 
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illicit emigration and recognised 
the rights of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment to throw. the onus of proving 
that he was not an illicit immi- 
grant on the accused person. 


Far from helping. to improve 
matters, the Delhi agreement of 
January 18,.1954, actually made 
matters worse. The number of the 
stateless continued to mount. In 
the name of inducement to regist- 
er as Indian citizens, Ceylon 
Indians were harassed by new 
laws, such as the prohibition of 
remittances of money to India and 
of.travel with emergency certifi- 
cates pending determination of 
their citizenship status. 


Kotelawala took another delega- 
tion to Delhi in October 1954, this 
time including the Leader of the 
Opposition in Parliament, S.W.R.D. 
Bandaranaike, among its members. 
The resulting agreement of Octo- 
ber 10,' 1954, expressly recorded 
that there was a basic difference 
of opinion between the two gov- 
ernments on the status of Ceylon 
Indians, the Ceylon Government 
considering them Indians until ad- 
mitted'as Ceylon citizens, and the 
Government 'of India regarding 
them as stateless. Both govern- 
ments agreed on a number of steps 
to expedite registration of their 
respective citizens, as the best 
means of reducing the number in 
the category of the stateless. The 
Government of Ceylon undertook 
to permit travel on the basis of 
Identity Certificates for all those 
whose applications for citizenship 
had not yet been disposed of. 


Renewed Hope 


In April 1956, the U.N.P. Govern- 
ment which had ruled Ceylon 
unbrokenly, for so many years was 
replaced by a coalition led by 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike. Great 
hopes were aroused of solving out- 
standing Indo-Ceylon problems. 
But none of these hopes matured. 
A meeting of the two Prime 
Ministers on May 19, 1957, could 
produce nothing more than the 
banal declaration that: ‘there are 
outstanding problems between India 
and Ceylon that yet await satis- 
factory solution. The Prime Minis- 
ters feel confident, particularly in 
view of the cordial relations that 
exist between the two countries 


and their co-operation in so many 
spheres, that these problems can 
and should be solved satisfactorily 
to both countries’. 


By the time Bandaranaike was 
assassinated in 1959, nothing fur- 
ther had been done to solve the 
problem of the human and civic 
rights of Ceylon Indians. On the 
other hand, the Sinhalese attitude 
had hardened towards another 
minority, the Ceylon Tamils. /То- 
day, under yet another ‘friendly’ 
Government led by Mrs. Bandara- 
naike, Ceylon looks to the impend- 
ing visit of the Indian Prime 
Minister in September for yet an- 
other round of negotiations on this 
long-standing problem. 


Cultural Affinity 


To a sympathetic observer in 
India, it should be possible to dis- 
tinguish several aspects of the 
problem of Indo-Ceylon relation- 
ships as Ceylon faces it. First of 
all is the peculiarity of the cultural 
process that has brought Ceylonese 
society into being. The fundamental 
Indianness of this process is beyond 
all doubt. But the quality of 
Indianness, so often oversimplified, 
bares its'own complexity in its 
manifestation in Ceylon. It is 
doubtful that the early settlers who 
formed the ancestors of the Sin- 
halese race had a common tribal 
origin or even came from a single 
region of India. Yet the mythology 
of the Sinhalese is woven round 
a common Aryan (North Indian) 
ancestry and the history of ancient 
Ceylon is a running tale of the 
rescue of Sinhalese society from 
the coils of Dravidian (Tamil) sub- 
jugation. The conflict between 
Sinhalese and Tamil in ‘Ceylon, 
projected on the plane of India, 
tends to find correspondence with 
the North-South antagonism with- 
in India. Sinhalese nationalism 


‘instinctively solidarises with New 


Delhi, for instance, in its resent- 
ment of the D. M. K. and refers 
to it for confirmation of its own 
fears of Tamil drives. 


With all its will to survive, it 
was another foreign yoke, that of 
the westerner, that finally held up 
the Tamilisation of Ceylon society. 
The contradictory dynamic of the 
development of Ceylonese culture 
lies in this. On the one hand, the 


life-line to Indian culture has to 
be secured at all costs as the con- 
dition of survival and self-renewal 
of society in Ceylon. On the other 
hand, to avoid strangulation by 
this very life-line, the social com- 
plex in Ceylon has to evolve its 
own unique forms, both by dis- 
tinguishing itself from the neigh- 
bouring Indian .mass and by 
bringing internal consistency to its 
own diverse constituent elements. 


Under foreign rule, the indivi- 
duality of Ceylonese Society was 
guaranteed in its aspect of sepa- 
rateness from India. Theoretically, 
the danger existed that it would be 
westernised to the point of indis- 
tinguishability from the ruler's 
own domestic culture. In fact, 
however, the progress of western- 
isation was accompanied, after a 
time, by a building up of resistance 
to it from the resources of history 
and tradition. As the result both 
of deeper delving into the general 
past and the limits of borrowing 
from Ceylon's own particular past, 
resistance to westernisation had'to 
be sustained by what professor 
Srinivas has labelled the process 
of Sanskritisation in its appearance 
in India. 


Ambivalence 


In a negative way there was 
manifested all over again the 
crucial life-line importance of íhe 
Indian cultural heritage to the 
maintenance of Ceylonese indi- 
viduality. The basic ambivalence 
of this relationship to India has 
been brought to the surface with 
new emphasis after Independence. 
In the broad aims of its foreign 
policy, no Government of Ceylon 
has deviated greatly from the 
Indian diplomatic course. Yet 
Successive Ceylon Governments 
have sought for a counter-weight 
to India in the partnership with 
Britain or in relations with coun- ` 
tries like China or the U.S.A. It 
seems that on the one hand, 
Ceylon cannot drift too far apart 
from India, while, on the other, 
she must fear coming too close. 


If the problem of Ceylon's diffi- 
culties .with India were a matter 
of external relationships, it would 
be within the capacity of Indian 
Statesnianship to solve, . The 
perennial problem of relations 
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.'could eliminate conflict and pro- “Indians in Ceylon, whom it. offi-. 
апа ^ со-` cially regards as а stateless péople. 


‘between a small neighbour and: a in preserving the balance of. par- 


giant country, both seeking to pre- 
serve and develop their individual- 


liamentary: advantage that ёоп- 
servative forces enjoy in the 


ities in а conflict-ridden world,. Kandyan provinces, in the face of 


-would undoubtedly .be -part of 
Indo-Ceylon difficulties. This 


would have .its own implications. ‘class. 
Essentially, however, it would be ‘ernment ‘of. India disclaims any-. 


a powerful and organised radical 
forcé like\the plantation working 
In like manner, the Gov- 


` possible - to develop a pattern ‘of . thing more-than a human interest 
relations between neighbours.that in the citizenship problem’ of 


miote understanding 
opération, given other favourable 
conditions. - What | 
“Indo-Ceylon external. relationships 
is the powerful impact on them’ of 
.aspects of Ceylon’s domestic prob- 
| léms.. This -may be distinguish- 
“able. as the second aspect of the. 
problem of India and Ceylon. 


eos е б NE 
Integration’ Problems 


22 The problem ‘of, integrating 3n. 


the Ceylonese community the one 
million immigrants from India 


who live on the. plantations ‘ap- ~ ships. 


pears as the most.obvious éexample 


“ofa domestic problem with an: 


. termine who shall or 


impact on foreign relations. 
not generally.recognised, however, 
that this is‘not inherent in the 
‘problem ‘itself. The position of 
the Government of Ceylon is that 
it is "nobody else's business to de- 


admitted to Ceylon citizenship. 


Logically, therefore, it should pro- , 


ceed to frame its citizenship laws, 


immigrants for citizenship jn ac- 
cordance with’ these: laws and 


It is . 


If it pursued the logic of this atti- 


' complicates .tude, the future of Ceylon Indians 


would have been left entirely to 
the 
problem of their rights would in 
. that event haye been isolated from 
the question of Indo-Ceylon. rela- 
А tionships. ; қ 


| That this has proved impractic-" 


able testifies to the irrelevance of 
ideal nationalist attitudes in con- 
temporary international relation- 


much value in.the determination 


‘of relations between neighbouring . 
Europe ' 


countries, for insiance. 
in the period of the rise of na- 
-tionalism is а good example. The 
nations of Europe, ‘generally speak- 
ing, consolidated themselves on, 
the basis of language, economic 


hall поб һе, viability. community of culture 


and traditions and, possibly, . the 


ists іп each. other's countries 


throughout the upheaval of the. 


' Jeave the rejects to live in. Ceylon -Reformation. 


. how they can or quit the island. . 


In fact, the government fears to . 


*embark ón such a course. A large . 


body. of permanently“ disaffected ` 


inhabitants, even'if they -have no, 


' . rights, must sooner,or later infect 


the rest'of the inhabitants with 


' their discontents. While, therefore, 


‚ thé Ceylon Government asserts 


its sole responsibility ‘for deter- 
mining the status of the planta-. 
tion population in Ceylon, it-looks 
“to the .Government'.of „India: to, 
assist in.finding a way out of its 
‚ difficulties. ў : 
‘The problem it addresses 


` entered 


Emerging Nationhood `. 


ing countries, the consolidation of 


nations in water-tight compart- ` 
ments. and their insulation from’ 


each other’s internal shocks is im- 
mensely more difficult. The new 
-fations emerge in a ‘world that 
has’ been knit together in consider- 
-able measure by the upsurge of 
industrialism in Europe and North 
America. | Even before they ma- 
tured into nationhood, they had 
into far-reaching : eco- 


' nomic, political and .cultural ex- 


itself changes with the rest of the world. 


to, however, ‘is only incidentally Colonialism, it is true, had con- 


. one of thé basis of Ceylon citizen- verted 
„shiv. - The: real problem, ' in’ its'. appendages 
view, is how to secure the co-ope- economies, foisting on .them a. 


their 
of 


economies into 
the- European 


' ration of the Government of India pattern of dependent relationships. 
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‘pattern of autarchic 


Ceylon Government. , The. - 


Such attitudes never had’ 


dynastic interests of their kings. 
Even'so neighbours were keenly. 
'process the applications of Indian’ alive to the fate of fellow-religion- . 


In the case of the newly-ernerg- P 


vhelp, 


, But to break this pattern it^was 


not possible to revert- to a classical 
national eco-: 
nomic growth.. TI V 


D 


In that sense, ‘India and her- 
neighbouring countries have .to 
discover a new pattern. of mutual 


relations in place of .that which 


characterised the emergence . of 
nationhood in Europe. The deve- 
lopment of national economy bez. 


1 


hind protective tariff walls, the^ . 


clash between rival national eco- 


.nomies for external.markets and 


sources of raw materials and the 
expansion of the Nation-State in 
the quest of world prestige and 
power- are plainly incompatible 


‘with the needs of our times. 


Exaggérated Nationalism. 


In the light of this, what is at 
the root of Indo-Ceylon difficulties 
is the exaggerated nationalism in 


` the approach of both governments 


to the solution of their basic prob- 
lems. Both of them pursue the 
mirage of powerful, affluent, self- 
fulfilling and self-sufficient Nation- 


‘States: Neither of them sees the 


inconsistency of seeking to achieve 
this on the basis of large doses of 
foreign: aid. The result is that a 
further rivalry is imposed on the 
existing pattern of petty jeolousies 


and conflicts: the rivalry for foreign 
- aid. s 


Thereby India and Ceylon, like 
the remaining countries in the 
region; are led further and further 
away from the mutual understand- 
ing, ‘economic’ and political co-ope- 
ration and co-ordinated planning 
that are- so essential to - all. 
of them. ‘Logically, . competition 
and rivalry among these countries 
must, lead ,to occasional clashes, 
the intervention of foreign powers . 
in the region and the absorption 
of many of these countries in rival 


power , blocs. 


There is no alternative to mutual | 
co-operation and the со- 
ordination of economic develop- 
ment as between newly emerging 


.. countries.’ Indo-Ceylon relation- 


ships will begin to develop to the 
real advantage of both countries 


‘only when they become aware of 
their 


common belonging in a 
larger regional entity and inform 
their attitudes with this aware- 
ness. ` 
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5 Southeast asi asia 


3e MOOKHERJI 


SOUTH-EAST Asia consists of 
` nine sovereign States, a Protecto- 
rate, two colonies and two Crown 
Colonies. The sovereign States 
are Burma, -Indonesia, .Malayd 
f (excluding Singapore), Indonesia, 
„the Philippines, the Democratic 
: Republic of'Vietnam (North, Viet- 
nam), 
(South. Vietnam), Laos, Cambodia 
and Thailand. All of them ex- 


' cepting Thailand, - which never. 


' passed under foreign rule, became 
independent , between 1945 .and 
' 1957. 


peas X^ ж ki 


the’ Republic of ` ‘Vietnam | 


They cover, 1,646,896 ‘square - 


3 


miles of territory straddling the 
Equator and have a total popu- 
lation of about’ 185,000,000. They 
speak about 400 different langu- 
ages and dialects. Buddhism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Islam—the 
principal ‘religions of the world— 
have their followers in South- East 
Asia. 


‘The new: South-East Asta; forged 


io. the crucibles of World War II 


(1939- 45) and its aftermath, needs 
peace above, everything 'else for 
the Consolidation of its: independ- 
ence. ‘Peace’ is, therefore, claimed 
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to be the principal objective of 
the foreign policy in this region. 
The approach to peace, however, 
differs from State to State. North 
Vietnam has thrown, itself into 
the arms of the communists. Thai- 
land, South Vietnam апа the 
Philippines have joined the west- 
ern bloc. They are members of the 
U.S.inspired and U.S.-controlled 
SEATO. The Malayan Union has 
persistently refused to join 
SEATO. But it follows the British 
line in foreign affairs and has, 
in fact, no independent foreign 
policy of its own. 


Non-alignment 


Burma, Indonesia, Laos and 
Cambodia have so far steered 


с. clear of both the power blocs. 


Their foreign policy is one of 
non-alignment ànd they claim to 
help the cause of world peace by 
staying out of the power blocs. 
They are as averse to communist 
subtlety as to anti-communist 
intransigence. They would wel- 
come the end of the power blocs 
and would perhaps have them re- 
placed by some Locarno-type ar- 
rangement. For the time being 
they are wooed by both the blocs 
“and receive from them liberal aid 
—apparently without strings. 


India too is committed to a po- 
licy of non-alignment in foreign 
affairs, and Prime Minister Nehru 
is, in fact, regarded as the archi- 
tect of that policy. Geographical 
and cultural links have drawn 
India close to South-East Asia and 
a common foreign policy has 
drawn her specially close to 
Burma, Indonesia, Laos and Cam- 
bodia. For many years before the 
independence of India, our na- 
tionalist leaders in general and 
Nehru in particular -gave moral 
leadership to the idealistically 


minded nationalists, specially those, 


of Burma and Indonesia. India's 
attitude to South-East Asia has 
been one of sympathy and friend- 
ship before and after 1947. She 
never had the ambition—nor has 
she. any  now—of dominating 
this, region. But she perhaps 


regards herself as the primus inter ` 


pares. 


Long before 1947, s section of 
the Indian intelligentsia toyed for 
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a time with the idea of an Asian 
federation under Indian leader- 
ship.1 
lar even in India and few took it 
seriously. The Asian Relations 
Conference at New Delhi in 1947 
finally proved that the idea did 
not belong to the realm of practi- 
ral politics. 


India has been all along a cham- 
pion of Asian freedom and Asian 
solidarity, more particularly since 
1947 when she herself attained 
statehood. Prime Minister Nehru 
called the eighteen-nation Asian 
Conference in New Delhi in 1949 
(January) to demonstrate this, in 
the face of renewed Dutch agres- 
sion against the infant Indonesian 
Republic. Later in the year, when 
multiple civil wars had reduced 
the Union of Burma to desperate 
straits, Nehru convened. a Com- 
monwealth Conference (Burma is 
not a member of the Common- 
wealth) to devise ways and means 
of helping the sorely afflicted 
Union. The conference proposed 
a financial loan to Burma on con- 
dition that she first come to a set- 
tlement with her Karen insurgents 
who were fighting for a sovereign 
State2 Burma initially refused 
to accept the conditional offer. But 
within two months Nehru helped 
Burma to obtain a loan from. Bri- 
tain. The Colombo Conference 
(January, 1950) sanctioned a two- 
year loan of six million pounds 
to Burma from a Commonwealth 
sterling fund to which India 
contributed. | 


Mutual Support 


When Burma had a huge rice 
surplus in 1954 and did not know 
what to do with it, India went to 
her rescue and purchased nine 
hundred thousand tons of the sur- 
plus on what Premier Nu called 
our ‘suggested terms. Burma's 
outstanding debt to India was to 
be repaid out of the sale-proceeds 





1. Dharam Yash Dev, Our Countrymen 
Abroad (Published by the Foreign De- 
partment of- the Indian National Cong- 
ress), ° А US 


2, The 
racial minority, They form about 25 per 
cent of the total Union- population of 
19.242.000. A large number of them are 
Christians, organised under the leader- 
ship of the Karen National Defence Or- 
ganisation (K.N.D.O.). 


The idea was never popu- 


.nants of colonialism. 


Karens аге SBurma’s largest Е 


of this surplus rice. India wrote off 
two crores of rupees of this debt. 
Though, not very well-off herself, 
she granted a loan of forty-two 
million dollars to Burma in 1955 
and has not pressed for re-pay- 
ment. Common objectives of the 
foreign policy of India and Burma 
and their age-old religious and 


. cultural ties have strengthened 


their friendship. India's religious 
philanthropy, exemplified by' the 
Ramakrishna Mission, has been 
doing admirable social and hu- 
manitarian work in Burma for 
many years. The Mission’s record 
is а creditable one and is more 
than a little responsible for the 
Indo-Burmese entente. \ 


Indonesia 


India stoutly championed the 
cause of Indonesian Independence 
in the eighteen-nation Asian 
Conference of 1947. АП K.L.M. 
flights via India were banned 
after the first Dutch police action 


against the Republic. India 
has also been а consistent 
supporter of Indonesia in the 


Security Council Nehru told a 
Djakarta Press conferénce during 
his Indonesian tour in June, 1951: 
‘Generally it seems to me that his- 
torical and geographical approaches 
give weight to Indonesia's claim 
to include West .New Guinea 
(Irian Barat) in Indonesia. He 
made it clear at the same time 
that. he preferred to discuss in 
wider terms the problem of rid- 
ding the world of the last rem- 
He also 
stressed that Asia must look after 
its own ' peoples? welfare before 
Asian governments could tackle 
vast and complicated world prob- 
lems. : 


Indonesian extremists were 'dis- 
appointed' with what they regard- 
ed. as ‘Nehru’s tepid expressions 
as to Irian’. Some were offended 
by: what they regarded as his 
‘indifference to other Indonesian 


aspirations’. Indonesians in gene- 
‘ral, however, were profoundly 
impressed by  Nehru's broad 


international outlook and his con- 
cern for raising the living 
standards of the masses. 


But since the Bandung Confer- 


-ence (1955) and more particularly 


since the Belgrade Summit Con- 


, 


ya 
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ference (1961), Indo-Indonesian 
relations seem to have cooled off. 


India, Burma and [Indonesia 
have always followed the same 
line in international affairs. Indeed, 
it would perhaps be more correct 
to say that Burma and Indonesia 
have followed India’s lead in 
foreign policy. A notable excep- 
tion was the (San Francisco) 
Japanese Peace Treaty of 1951, 
which was signed by Indonesia 
though India and Burma refused 
to be parties thereto. 


Indo-Thai relations have been 
always frigid but friendly. Thai- 
land at first refused to attend-the 
eighteen-nation Asian Conference 
(1949). But, later she relented 
and sent an observer. Invited by 
the Government of India, the 
Royal Thai Air Force paid a ten- 
day visit to India in 1951. The 
Indian Navy paid a visit to Thai- 
land in the following year. But 
in 1954, India opposed Thailand’s 
decision to request the United 
Nations to send observers to study 
the possible ‘dangers to Thai sove- 
reignty arising from the war in 
Indo-China’. India suspected the 
Thai move to be U.S.-inspired, de- 
liberately timed to ‘undo the good 
work being done at Geneva’. 


Indo-China 


India has always given moral 
support to Indo-China’s freedom- 
fighters. Delegates from both the 
rival. governments in Indo-China 
—that of the Vietnamese Republic 
as well as of the French-held 
territories in Indo-China—were 
received at the Asian Conference 
(1947). Bao Dai, the ‘Emperor ot 
Annam’ made two futile attempts 
to persuade India to raise the 
question of Vietnam in the Secu- 
rity Council. The Government of 
India, however, refused to oblige 
him and not without reason. Prog- 
ressive opinion regarded Ho Chih 
Minh’s régime in North Vietnam 
as. the champion of Vietnamese 
independence. In October, 1946, 
shortly before the first Asian 
Conference, Nehru sent his greet- 
ings and good wishes to Ho. 


When the  Franco-Vietnamese 
hostilities broke out in December 
(1946), Nehru warned France that 
the use of force in Indo-China was 
undermining French prestige in 


Asia. He declared that India's 
sympathies were with Vietnam. 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
President, Kripalani, also sent 
messages of sympathy to Ho. But 
Nehru recognised before long the 
international aspects of the Viet- 
namese question and became 'prog- 
ressively cautious’. Though he 
agreed to the despatch of an Indian 
medical mission to Vietnam, he 
refused to grant transport facilities 
to a proposed Indian volunteer 
brigade to fight against the French 
in Indo-China. 


In January, 1950, Nehru succeed- 
ed in dissuading the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers assembled 
at Colombo from taking positive 
action in favour of Bao Dai. But 
he could not convert them to his 
own non-committal attitude. The 
Colombo Conference of the Pre- 
miers of Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia and Pakistan met in the 
spring of 1954 оп the eve of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China 
and Korea. Nehru's five-point prog- 
ramme to the assembled leaders 
envisaged (a) immediate cease- 
fire in Indo-China; (b) direct 
negotiations between the forces 
fighting in that country; (c) a pro- 
mise of immediate independence 
to Laos and Cambodia; (d) stop- 
page of military aid to Ho as well 
as to Bao Dai; and (e) establish- 
ment of a climate of peace before 
the beginning of the talks at Ge- 
neva. 'The programme had a 
mixed reception and only points 
(a) and (c) were accepted by the 
Conference. 4 


India's Pressure 


India was not officially invited 
to the Geneva Conference. But 
V. K. Krishna Menon held inform- 
al talks with the principal dele- 
gates to the Conference and it is 
widely believed that he convinced 
Russia that Soviet support for 
North Vietnam’s refusal to evacuate 
its troops from Laos and Cambodia 


3, ‘Our hearts are with the people of 
Indo-China, The attempt of France to 
crush the spirit of freedom in Indo- 
China has deeply moved the Indian people 
... Though it is difficult for Indians to 
know the true facts of the conflict, one 
thing is patent—that foreign armed forc- 
es are trying to crush Vietnam’, Minority 
Problems in Southeast Asia by Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff, p, 132 
(Quoted), 


4. The Christian Science Monitor, April 
24, 1954, 
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would cost the communists the 
friendship of the. independent na- 
tions of South Asia? The cease- 
fire agreement at Geneva (July, 
1954) was hailed.by India. Nehru 
had been among the first to ad- 
vocate a cease-fire in Indo-China 
and expressed India’s willingness 
to serve as the chairman of the 
three-nation commission for the 
supervision of, the truce in Indo- 
China. It is generally believed 
that Indian pressure was respons- 
ible for People’s China’s volte face 
in the Geneva Conference in 
regard to Laos and Cambodia. 


Unpopularity 


In mid-1954, there were about 
1,246,000 Indians in South-East Asia. 
Burma and Malaya between them 
have an overwhelming majority of 
the region’s Indian population. But 
Indians are not popular anywhere 
in these parts. The governments 
of South-East Asia feel ‘distaste 
for or indifference’ to them. Laws 
passed by them have affected 
the Indian migrants adversely 
in many cases. The money-lend- 
ing Chettiyars are perhaps: the 
worst sufferers. The unpopularity 
of the Indians is by and large due 
to ‘their undisguised (selfishness), 
transiency, cultural unassimilabil- 
ity, internal divisions. and failure 
to contribute to the welfare of the 
country they inhabit’. ‘But there 
are other reasons as well. 


The Government of India has 
never pressed its South-East Asian 
counterparts for modifying the 
laws harmful to the Indian mino- 
rity. These laws, it must be noted, 
are not aimed specifically against 
the Indian. Then again, India -has 
not objected to the Government of 
Burma’s policy of land-national- 
isation, though it has proved very 
harmful to Chettiyar and other 
Indian money-lending and land- 
-owning interests in Burma. Nor 
has it pressed for compensation. 
Actually, repeated assurances have 
been given to the Governments of 
South-East Asia that India does 
not approve of dual nationality for 
Indians overseas, The Govern- 
ment of Burma has also been 
assured that India is against un- 


5. Vide Virginia Thompson and Richard 
'Adloff, p. 184, 


6. Ibid, p. 62, 
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“restricted. ‘Indian immigration into : 


Burma. 7 


"Ecónomic Aid, ^: ‚С. 


Nehru, an -ardent' champion -of 
Asian independence, has always - 
“emphasised the "urgency ‘of есо- 
nomic aid to. the new nations of 
South-East Asia. In international 
' bodies, such аѕ ће ECAFE ‘and ‘the 
Colombo Plan, Indian delegations 
. have always: stressed the. economic 
needs of the region. Indian good- · 
will missions to’ South- East Asian 
` countries have underscored the 
‘ cultural ties between . them and 
‘India. The Indian’ Council of Cul- ^ 
tural Relations, founded in 1949, 
has sought to promote cultural ex- 
changes between ‘India and other: : 


‘ countries including those of South- 


‘Fast Asia. .A few Indian teachers 
and lecturers have been sent from 
time to, time to teach and lecture 
in these countries. A few scholar- 
' ships are ,alsó offered every year | 
‚о South- “East Asian and other, 
foreign students: for. studies jn. 
‘India. . 


: ' India's. economie experience and 
“technical ‘know-how have been 


made available to the region and | 


for- years, India has been training: 
naval and air;force personnel for 
various: South-East: Asian govern- 
‘ments. Those trained ,in' India 


: ‘speak, well of Indian- standards of . 


ae 


1 


- India has also received 
nationals ' from this ‘region ` for 
_ training ' in various specialised: 
“fields. АП these have ‘strengthen- 
‘ed the bonds: between India and 
the greater: part of South-East 
Asia. Above all, ‘it has been “the ` 
personality of Nehru that has in- 


training. 


-spired .affection and veneration : 


` throughout the region and raised 


4s 


^ Adióf,. ор. cit, 


high the _ prestige of,his country’. 8 


On the! économie side, India’s 


> trade in these. parts . grew con- 


siderably їп -the post: zwar years. 
‘The temporary disappearance of’ 
Japan: from, the" South-East Asian ' 
market 'helped this. growth: ` But 
due to Тарап: re-entry, into. the 
market in recent years. and the 
none- -too-sdyoury reputation of 
many of the Indian exporters and, 
‘ae Migration of unskilled labour from 
India was prohibited by the” Government 


, of India in 1938.. à 


8. Virginia hope and: ^ Richard 
p. 63 


- they get the aid they want. | 
of receiving aid. from 


* ber 13, 1949, 
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their exports,’ India has lost much -` 
of the, market. 


B 
- 


:- Politically India’s prestige in -the 
area is not as high as it was: a few 
years ago,, nor are ет: relations 


| with the countries of the region as 


cordial.. There are several, rea- 
sons for this deterioration in the 
situation. Өш foreign policy of 
non-alignment—based, on peaceful ` 
and, honourable .co-existence—is 
not’ a little. responsible for this 
state .of . affairs. · 


claimed ,for it is controversial. It 
.has, however, proved expedient - 
in the period of the cold" war. It 
has also been highly beneficial to 
the uncommitted nations who 
have brains enough to make.' pro- 
per use of the competitive aid they 
receive from, the ‘parties to the 
cold war’ But when a.war--cold 
‘or hot—is. on, those who do -not ' 


* take part are not trusted by. either 


the participants or the other non= 


participants. The former in fact 

, Very.: often hate ' the бараты 
cipants.: 7 : : 
‚ Opportunism S ai. 


"What makes the “policy of non- 


alignment specially, open to hostile - 


criticism іп the context of the cur- 
‘rent cold | war i$ that its. ad-. 
'vocatés queue'up for aid at the ` 


doors of the prosperous nations-in , 


both blocs. More often than not - 
This 
policy 


wherever ii: comes smacks of un- 


abashed. ‘selfishness and oppor- 
tunism. Not ‘a few ‘interpret 
mon-alignment ав а proof ої 


“weakness, if not of .cowafdice.' 


© India has declared time -’and 
again that: her foreign’ policy is” 
not one of. neutrality. On the con- 


frary, she ‘claims that she' con-. 


siders and; will consider every 
;issue on ‘its merit, But this is - 
.not'seriously акеп by many, least 
of all by the committed., nations. 


7-9, Cf 
policy are the preservation of world peace 


"The objectives of our foreign 


and, enlargement of human freedom, , > 


This is the basis and goal òf our foreign 
policy, We are neither blind to reality 
nor do we. propose «to acquiesce in any 
; challenge-to man’s freedom from whatever 
quarter -it may come, Where freedom 15 
menaced or. justice , threatened or where 


aggression takes piace, we cannot: be and: 


shall not be neutral :, ..—Nehru's speech 
«in the U.S, Congress, Washington, Octo- | 


:Whether ' this . 
-poliċy has or has not all the merits. 


А occasions. 


Й 


+ . 7. 
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‚ When ‘India supports- Russia or 


any. of her allies (during the Hyn- 
garian crisis,” 1956, for example), 


she is suspected of having: com- +: 


munist - predilections. When she. 
supports America or any, of Her 
'allies,'she is hauled over, the coals 
as a cámp-follower of imperialism. ’ 


^ The cold war has sheightenéd | 
. international tension and often 161: 
о. military pacts which, create and’. 
deepen . international 
and “suspicions. Parties to the 
‘cold war find it rather. difficult to 


believe that those not with them ' 


.are not actually against ‘them. The 


belief that апу: one not with us: ,.- 
must be against us accounts, to a,. 


great extent, for the steady dec- 
line of Indian prestige' and influ! 
ence, in ‘the aligned -sector of 
South-East Asia (North and South 
Vietnam. Thailand and the Philip- 
pines). The position ‘in Malaya 
does not séem to be that serious. 


But the idea of Islamic ‘solidarity,’ ’ 


which ' the . Malayan . Premier,.. 
Tungku, Abdur Rahman, tried to 
sell. some years’ back, though’ in 
‘cold storage. now, “might be- acti-, 
vised at some future date., 


brain-child of Tungku blessed. by 
the United Kingdom, may, prove, 
to be the proverbial old wine іп: a' 
“лем” bottle... The possibility - wé 
may add, is remote. 


1 
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Thé Past | А DN CE 


History also makes South- East- 
.Asia suspicious, of. India. More 
‘than once in the. past, the nations 
in this area have:been the victims 
' of aggression from. their. strónger 
Asian neighbours in' the ‘east,’ 
the west.and the north." А strong ' 
China has moved, south on several 
„China ruled over Viet:. 
nam, Laos and Cambodia for many. 
years. 'Kubla? . Kban- invaded 
Burma, Cambodia - and Champa 
(in Vietnam) in the 13th, century. 
, He also sent an expedition to Java, 


“which .had helped Champa in her - 


.war against China. "Emperor ‘Yun 


Lo (1403- 1426) of the.Ming dynas-,' 


iy occupied most ‘of Viétnam, con- 
'trolled "Upper Burma and sent 
several tribute- seeking expeditions ' 
. to the south to induce its rulers: 
to accept.Chinese suzerainty. 


- Rajendra Chola of Tanjore (1012- ' 


` 44) in Southern’ India , defeated 


jealousies | Й 
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-Greater ` Malaysia , "Plan, another ' 


, 


“ 
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Indian money-lender and 


a 


the Sailendra Emperors in, 10% 
A.D. 
much of Indonesia. The Cholas_ 
were, however, - driven ‘out about 


the middle of ithe 12th century. - 


Japan struck at’ South-East Asia. 
(1942) during thé last war and 
might have finally annexed the 
whole region to her empire but 
for Anglo-American intervention. 


Little wonder "that ' South-East 


Asia eyes the progress .of India . 


with mixed feelings.- We hear of 


the fear of a lurking Hindu im- - 
in Burma:. 


perialism, especially. 
Surprisingly enough; police action 
against Goa, (December 1961) 


seems to have deepened this fear - 


‚апа suspicion of India іп some "was created because of the feár of ' 


quarters in South-East Asia. It 
must be admitted, however, that 
at the moment India is not feared: 
and suspected as much as People's 


China. Not a few believe, Profes- . 
sor Toynbee ‘among them, that. 


the Chinese will some day take 


over South-East Asia. 


Indians Abroad 


By and large, Indians in South- 
East Asia seem to be wholly un- 
touched by the dynamism of frec 
India; the past lingers on in their. 
attitude. 
easily or gracefully into the poli- 
tical or social’ life’ of South-East 
Asia. A great majority of them 


higher than that of their indigen- 
ous neighbours, which inevitably 
creates much heart-burning. The. 
shop- 
keeper produce an unpleasant 
emotional response. The prosecu- 


tion and conviction of some Indians , 


for questionable commercial and 
financial transactions have not 
enhanced any spirit of friendship. 

Indian clerks and labourers in 
Burma, Malaya, and Singapore— 
Indian labourers are also to be 


found in Western Sumatra—are . 


held responsible for depressing 


local wages arid for usurping the ` 


jobs which should go normally to 
the children of the soil. ‘Indian 


' support to the Indian Independence 


League (I. I. L.) and the-Azad Hind. 
Movement under ‘the leadership -of 
Subhas Chandra Bose during the 


and occupied - Malaya апа” 


They ‘do not assimilate . 
“ance: of India.11, 
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last. "War pos ада ‘to the com- 


munity’s unpopularity. The ЫЛ: 
„апае. Azad Hind- Government 


are. associated “іп the’ South-East 


Asian mind with Japanese. occupa- ` 


tion, a üghtnarih experience. 
+, м * 
False Charges un А 


Last-but not least, India has been 
assailed for years by Peking and 


'. Karachi. Propagandists have сһагв- 


ed. her with ‘fantastic misdeeds. 


President Ayub. Khan’s . fulmina-. 
tion against India at the Bandung. 


mass rally. during, his’ Indo- 
‘пеѕјап tour. ‘in December, 1960, is 


an illustration. That worthy states- 2 
"mam started . ‘by: attacking -India | 


‘and by- emphasising- that. Pakistan 


persecution by: the Hindus. He 
charged that -100 million. Muslims 


~ (in ümdividéd. India) feared. being 
placed under’ the Hindus of (un-- 


divided) India.and that: they would 
be turning from one. slavery to 


another -and treated. ‘worse than: 


the untouchables':1 10... 


' As against’ the iue 'of false pro- 


paganda from unfriendly quarters, 
Indian publicity is utterly inade- 
quate: and ineffective.. ‘The present 


reviewer knows from: his personal. 


experience-the :extent.of the ave- 
rage South-East‘: Asian's, ignor- 
Indian publicity 
.must * counteract anti-Indian pro- 


"paganda, not by villifying the vil- 
have a standard of living much. 


lifier, `: but by . -giving ' factual 
information. "Indian publicity 
. must be  activised.- : But some- 


thing móre needs' to be’ done : to 
restore our lost prestige and: influ- 


4 ence in. this vast area. 


+. South-East ‘Asia’ 





‚10, . Article’ by К, R; Ramanath in the 


indonesian Daily. News, Surabaja; zIndò- 
nesia (December 17, 1960). 


11..He has been asked more than once, 


by educated persons if there are Mus- 
ms in India, It has not: been .уегу easy 


* to convince the questioners that. India 


is the home of àbout 50 million Muslims 
‘and that India is:not a Hindu State 


though more.than 80 per'cent of Indians : 


are ‘Hindus, Many. believe that: India has 
forcibly ‘seized Kashmir and has ro right 
to be теге. паке тау be  жширцей. 
ES Y 2 ” Ы 


-tic alien. economic system. 


' ship, 

is poor and 3 
- needs , extérnal aid. Foreign rule 
“deflected the course of the region’s 
economic development’ ‘and ‘sub- 
: jected it. ‘to „а. system of ‘colonial : 
. economy. Imperialism | ‘meant hard 
work and starvation wages for the 


4” 


. native -population and fantastic ., 
profits ‘апа pensions for affluent 


‘westerners. It. meant the énd of: 
‘local subsistence farming and. the 
introduction of crops for .export, 
such as sugar, copra, rubber, spices, 
tobacco, coffee, 1ea.- It subjected 
cottage industries to the competi- 


-;tion of foreign-made consumption 


goods. It changed a self-reliant, 


-individualistic farmer into а tiny, 


dependent, helpless cog in a gigan- ' 
The 


peasants- and tenants remained 


poor, while landlords, traders, gov-. ` 


ernment , bureaucrats апа. aliens . 
waxed rich’.12 Little wonder -that 
South-East Asia emerged from its 
colonial status economically back- 
ward.. > : А 

Аѕ if the economic йе: "were 
not enough, these new nations are 
confronted with the . tremendous 


problems ‘of clothing and housing’ ' 


their people, curing the sick, edu- 
cating millions, They ‘need almost 


_ everything that makes life worth: 


living. They need capital, capital 
goods, technical - know-how, man- 
agerial skill for their. industries, 


. food and clothes, teachers, teaching 


‘appliances and textbooks for their 


‘students,13 and .doctors to keep | 


their public’ health services run- 


"ning. This is only part of their 
needs. Countries іп рой blocs woo 


them: and vie with one another in 


giving aid to them. The meagre - 


assistance given Бу India fades. 
into insignificance in comparison 
‘with the. help given by others. 


Friendship s. Basis m 


© We live ina world’ йог friend“. 
like everything else, is 
assessed in terms of the ‘mate-? 
‘rial benefits .it confers. . India 
must, therefore, think seriously 
‘of: giving: more aid. to .the. 
South-East , Asian ^ countries. 
Indian capital, capital goods, tech- 
nical know-how and managerial 
Skill should be made available as 
.far as practicable. India might. also ' 
lend some teachers, ‘engineers, 


Р; “Claude. А, E 
and the World Today, . 13, о 


^ 38, Thé reviewer has seen people with 


shiris which have no backs “arid people 7.” 


in jackets made of gunny, He .has seen 
Students laboriously tybing out -whole | text 
books or selected portions thereof, He. 
has known teachers sunimarising tegi- 


books for the benefit of their students, 
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pus, Southeast . Asia . 


technicians, scientists and doctors. 
Only persons of calibre with a 
spirit of service should be selected. 
Not all the Indian teachers and 
doctors in South-East Asia have 
created a favourable impression. 


The approach to the question of 
giving aid must be cautious. South- 
East Asians, like all new nations, 
have their complexes and sens- 
‘tivities, which must be respected. 
As Nehru puts it, ‘..if there is 
something that may be called an 
approach to the minds and spirit 
of Asia, it is one of toleration and 
friendship and co-operation, not 
one of aggression’.14 Unless the 
South-East Asian is convinced that 
he is treated as an equal and that 
the aid. given to his country’ is 
dis-interested, it will be almost 
impossible to win his heart. This 
is why the United States is not as 
popular everywhere in South-East 
Asia as its massive aid in money, 
materials and experts should have 
made it.15 


Books 


The Government of India pre- 
sents books on Indian history, cul- 
ture and allied subjects to South- 
East Asian universities and other 
institutions from time to time. But 
written in English as most of these 
‘books are, they have a rather 
limited appeal especially in the 
former Dutch and French colonies. 
They are more often than not 
‘honey untasted, flowers unsmelt. 
Attempts should be made to make 
the history, culture and knowledge 
of India available to the South- 
East Asian in his own language. 
The fountain of friendship very 
often lies concealed and dormant 
beneath a crust of ignorance. Break 
the crust and the springs will gush 
out. Cultural exchanges will'go a 
long way to break that crust. 


There is, generally speaking, an 
eagerness all over to know India. 
Some of the stalwarts of modern 
Indian history—Tagore, Viveka- 
nanda, Gandhi and Nehru, among 
others—are held in high esteem by 
the South-East Asian intelligent- 
sia. It would be a pity if we failed 
to strengthen our relations when 


14, Speech at the closing session of the 
Afro-Asian Conference, Bandung, 1955 


15, Vide Claude A, Buss, ор, cit, 
pp. 92-93, 
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the foundations for such strength- 
ening already exist. D 1 


Educational Aid 


Reference has been made to the 
scarcity of textbooks. The Gov- 
ernment of India could help in 
removing this want. Not books 
alone, but papers and printing 
presses as well are in short supply 
over the greater part of South- 
East Asia. By arrangement with 
the governments concerned, India 
could undertake the printing of 
books, partieularlv textbooks, in 
various South-East Asian langu- 
ages—manuscripts, compositors and 
proof-readers to be supplied by the 
former, paper and printing facili- 
ties by India. Books printed could 
be purchased by them and pay- 
ment “made in the respective 
currencies of the purchaser gov- 
ernments. The money thus obtained 
could be utilised to meet the ex- 
penses of Indian missions in these , 
countries. India could thus help 
South-East Asia—and herself as 
well—without any extra strain on 
her own slender foreign exchange 
reserves. 


The nearly one-and-a-half mil- 
lion Indians in the region can play 
their part in building up a firm 
friendship between India and 
South-East Asia. They should 
realise that at the moment they 
are neither liked nor respected. 
The fault is not entirely of their 
making. However, Indians in 
South-East Asia should make it a 
point to remember that, more often 
than not, a country is judged by 


' the conduct of its nationals abroad. 


Tagore and Gandhi are only names 
to the average South-East Asian. 
He judges India by the Indians he 
sees around him. And these Indians 
must turn the searchlight inward 
and try honestly to remove the 
cause or causes of their unpopu- 
larity. They can do much to raise 
the prestige and popularity of the 
land of their origin in the lands 
of their adoption. 


16. India is one of the very few coun- 
tries which pay their employees in South- 
East Asia in the currency of the country 
of assignment, The policy has acted as a 
deterrent against black-marketing іп 
money Ъу the employees of the Govern- 
ment of India in some South-East Asian 
countries which have black markets in 
currency exchange, 
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Books 


PAKISTAN—A POLITICAL STUDY By Keith 
Callard. ! 


George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1957. 


PAKISTAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
Sarwar Hasan. ~ 


By K. 


Prepared by the Pakistan Institute of International 
Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Manhattan Publishing Company, New York, 
1960. 


Keith Callard, a McGill University Professor, has 
tried to present a brief history of a people ‘in search 
of a national unity’, a unity which has seemed to 
allude them so far. This study concerns itself mainly 
with the political events and institutions of Pakistan 
from 1947 to 1957. The constitutional and political 
crises, the role of political parties and of Parliament, 
records of Prime Ministers and their cabinets, and 
the problem of minorities have all been examined in 
detail by the author. , 


The idea of Pakistan was first mooted in 1930 by 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal at the Allahabad Session of 
the Muslim League, though the initial seeds were 
sown by the Lucknow Pact of 1916. However, 
Jinnah, while presiding over the Muslim League 
Session at Lahore in March 1940, propounding his 
two-nation theory said: ‘The Hindus and Muslims 


belong to two different religious philosophies, social 
customs, literatures. They neither inter-marry, nor 
inter-dine and indeed they belong to two different 
civilisations which are based mainly on conflicting 
ideas and conceptions.’ But his thesis overlooks the 
fact, as Edward Thompson suggested to him, that 
Hindus and Muslims live side by side ‘in every pro- 
vince, every town and every village’. 


In the first decade of its inception, a small group 
of almost twenty men monopolised all important 
political offices in Pakistan. The politicians, feudal- 
istic in their outlook, always joined the winning 
side; this resulted in the opposition being ‘sporadic, 
short-lived and destructive’, Central cabinets were 
‘a collection of individuals rather than a coalition of 
parties’. Democracy during this period in the coun- 
try was hollow, and corruption, with careerism 
reigning supreme in political life, endowed the 
bureaucratic class with mounting privileges. and 
inflated self-importance. : 


Democracy in Pakistan thus was in difficulties from 
the very beginning. Callard erroneously remarks 
that by history and circumstance Pakistan was unfit 
for such a form of government. But a little contem- 
plation would enable him to réalise that the same 
history and circumstance made a remarkable success 
of democracy in India. The malaise as a matter of 
fact lies much deeper and Maulana Azad rightfully 
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" rigours of a struggle for independence. 
there was ‘a -gulf between the ruler and the ruled’ : 
because in a majority of ‘cases the Muslim League ` 


` , members, which combined in itself both. the consti- 
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pointed out that, with the formation of the new Staté 


‘of Pakistan, power came into the hands: of people 


who had sacrificed little. and undergone none of thé 
Moreover, 


leaders came from. Bombay. Bihar and U.P. and 


thus could rot speak the language of the areas which’. ' 
now formed Pakistan. "The middle classes, the van- . 
guard in progress, Were also , conspicuous by their. 


absence. . · a, 4 ) 


The Muslim pore Jeaders in Pakistan sufered: 


from the tendency of identifying the party with the 


State and giving it-more importance than even the ` 
No Prime Minister has even-spoken so: 
contemptuously of the all-sovereign body as Liaquat' 


Parliament. 


Ali Khan; he alone held any semblance of the autho- 
rity and power which : goes ‘with the office.: ‘When 
addressing ‘a party organisation, he said: ‘T have 
always considered myself as the Prime Minister of 


chosen by ‘members of the Constituent Assembly.’ 
The first Constituent Assembly with less than. 80 





I never regarded myself as the' Р.М... together’ areas which are altogether different 'geó- 


‘ graphically, , economically, linguistically and cultur- 


- 


tuent- and- legislative furictioris, was an unrepresen- 
tative body, and most of its members were busy in 


„other public activities, altogether ignoring attend- 
. ance at the House. The second Assembly, which met 


in July 1955, also functioned in | much the same man- 
ñer., і 


“Тізеге. exists close’ liaison. between Central and 
provincial , politics in Pakistan. Legislation, finance 
and the administration- .of provinces have been do- 


„minated by the Centre. ‘and retarded initiative and 


drive іп: these fields. 


. No тайса! acer: were ET in the administra“ 
‘tive system of Pakistan as inherited from undivided 


India;, it was not geared to the needs of a Welfare 
State, if that is what the country ever wanted to 


‚ Бе. It was: suitablé.only in administering central 
'law and order ` "which: it did admirably well Then 


there-is-the fundamental East- -West. cleavage in the 
country because religious affinity alone cannot bring 
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.hatred against ‘Bharat’, 


„controllable passions. in both countries. 


. Affairs, forms part of 'a'series.of studies on inter- ` 


national organisation initiated and sponsored by the 


‚ Carnegie Endowment for: ‘International Peace’ and 


carried out by private institutions and individuals 


. Xn more than 20 countries of the world. This parti- 


cular volume deals- primarily with the foreign policy 


of Pakistan and its relations, with international orga- 
. nisations. ; à 


The ‘one ТЕН E of Pakistan’s foreign 


policy has been that of hostility towards India. The 
Р fervent ‘hopes for social justice and economic equa- 


lity “һауе not been realised, the frustration and dis- 
illusionment of the ‘masses has been deflected into 
launching a virulent and vociferous campaign of 
forgetting that the 'senti- 
ments and emotions atoused at the time of partition 
led to unparalled ` conditions of' depravity and car- 


nage on ois sides of the border. - 


The. main issues "between the two States were 


Junagadh, Hyderabad апа: Kashmir; Punjab canal 


waters; and evacuee property. 3t is Kashmir which 
keeps -temperatures -at high level and arouses un- 
India feels 
strongly because the' successful integration of the 


- whole of: Kashmir would demonstrate the victory of 


‘national sentiment’ .in the political sphere over ‘the 
separatist urge of religion’. Hasan’s book abounds 
in the distortion of facts and contradictory arguments 
over the ‘Kashmir ‘problem as much as Callard’s vision 
is coloured by the western concept of self-determina- 
tion. Historical objectivity. becomes the first casual- 
ty in- making out a case for Pakistan. 


One reàds in vain "trough Hasan's volume to gèt 
some idea, of Pakistan’s dispute with Afghanistan— 


et 


^ 


an unpleasant fact—but he refuses to oblige us be- 
cause it might retard his country’s search for ‘Muslim 
solidarity’. Pakistan ‘itself was demanded on the 
principle of self-determination, but the same prin- 
ciple is denied to the Pakhtoons—and even to his 
own countrymen now—living on the border conti- 
guous with Afghanistan. The same contradiction 
could be seen'in Pakistan's vehement opposition in 
the U.N. to the partition scheme of Palestine because 
it would 'violate the principle of self-determination' 


“апа because the partition. never solved but accen- 


tuated differences between the two sides! 


Pakistan entered into a military pact with the 
United States, tells us the bureaucrat-turned scholar, 
to ensure herself against aggression (but aggression 
from which quarter?), to lighten her economic bur- 
dens (due to heavy expenditure on military prepa- 
rations) and because of her ‘ideological affinities’ 
(anti-socialist) with that country. The logic ‘of the 
pact with the U.S.A. (to harass India) led Pakistan, 
says the learned author, to be a member of the SEDO. 
These pacts with the West, however, have alienated 
Pakistan from the Afro-Asian nations in the U.N. and 
also have lowered her prestige in the eyes of the 
Arabs. 


The only good parts of the book, devoid of any 
malicious propaganda, are those relating to the work 
and achievements of the U.N. The cease-fire brought 
about in the Suez War by the U.N., with the close 
co-operation of the United States and Russia, must 
stand as a monument to the tremendous power 
wielded by world public opinion. 


The failure of the U.N. could in no case be attri- 
buted to the defects in the Charter itself, but what 


` is to be deplored was the manner in which it had 


been applied. The situation could be remedied if 
the U.N. insisted upon the implementation of the 
resolutions passed by it. 


Narendra Kumar 


THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE Documented and ana- 
lysed by С. E. Hudson, Richard Lowenthal and 
Roderick MacFarquhar. 


Published by the China Quarterly, London. 


UNITY AND CONTRADICTION 
London. 


Published by Frederick A. Praegar, New York. 


Edited by Kurt 


The existence of differences between the Soviet 
Union and China, both professing a socialist ideology, 
both claming to base their policies on the teachings 
of Marx and Lenin, is no longer in doubt. It is an 
important reality of the current world political scene, 
looked upon with concern by all friends of peace 
and socialism and with obvious relish by western 
observers. 


The points of controversy are no hair-splitting 
debate on some abstract principles of Marxism. They 
have an immediate and crucial bearing on inter- 
national developments. They also determine the po- 


y 


, licies of these powerful neighbours towards India. 


The two books under review try to trace the genesis 
and history of the differences and analyse their basis. 


The Sino-Soviet Dispute summarises the major 
differences and documents them by giving texts or 
dong extracts from ‘editorials in the Soviet and 
Chinese press and the speeches of the respective 
leaders. Umity and Contradiction is a collection of 
some of the papers submitted to the Third Inter- 
national Conference on Sino-Soviet Bloc Affairs, held 
in Japan in 1960. At this symposium experts on the 
subject attempted to explain the origin of the differ- 
ences. They examined the different ways the two 
communist parties came to power, the stages of de- 
velopment the USSR and China have. reached, the 
organisational patterns evolved, their political and 
economic needs, their relations with Yugoslavia, 
India and the African and Asian nations. 


The two books provide a lot of useful data. One 
cannot, however, agree with all the interpretations, 
governed as they are by the so-called ‘free-world’ 
outlook. What specifically are the differences be- 
tween the two countries which affect us? 


1. The Question of Peace and War. At the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Khrushchov had made a significant formu- 
lation that ‘it is now realistically possible to prevent 
war.’ He based his conclusion, that ‘war is not fatal- 
istically inevitable’, on the epoch-making changes 
of the last decades—the growth of a powerful com- 
munist bloc, the emergence of a large number of 
newly-independent countries (like India and Indo- 
nesia) with populations totalling hundreds of millions 
who were opposed io war, the existence of an inter- 
national peace movement, the strength of the labour 
movement in the capitalistic countries and the deve- 
lopment of nuclear weapons. The 215 Congress of 
the CPSU went a step further and declared that 
‘even before the full victory of socialism in the world, 
while capitalism continues to exist in a part of the 
world’ it was possible to ‘banish world war from the 
life of human society,’ 


The Chinese view is that though imperialism has 
been weakened, it is a departure from Lenin's teach- 
ings to assume that the character of imperialism has 
changed. They argue that imperialism would not 
hesitate to resort to war to defend its sphere of 
exploitation, although it might be prevented from 
doing so in any particular case by the forces of 
peace. "They also assert that inter-imperialist war 
was still inevitable, and hold fast to Lenin’s thesis 
that only with the total collapse of imperialism will 
war be finally banished. 


2. Transition to Socialism. The second important 
formulation which Khrushchov had made at the 
20th Congress was that in the changed world situa- 
tion it was possible for a number of capitalist coun- 
tries to achieve socialism by peaceful means through 
a parliamentary road. The Chinese refuse to accept 
this proposition. For. them, as in Lenin’s days, ‘so 
long as the State machinery of the bourgeois war- 
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` 
\ 


| give ` this support, 


Й 


^ 


lords and bureaucrats . remains unchanged, Parlia- | 
' ments will remain as an: ornament of ‘the bourgeois.“ 


dictatorship’ even if the working class cu n 
haye а majority. LE M 


` 


- & National Liberation Movements. The Chinese: 
Soviet Union of minimising- 


‘also > асбиве the, 
thè- importance of’ national liberation. movements. 


“Ву overemphasising ‘peacéful coexistence! and дір-: 
lomacy, the Soviet Union, puts а brake, on the revo-^ 
The Chinese’. 
insist that- colonial. wars against these movements: 
are boünd to be launched by thè , imperialists. . 
if vigorous : 


lutionary movements `of “the: miasses. 


. These. ж can be curbed ; only, 
support .is. extended to | the. ` struggling. peoples, 
"But, ther apprehend, if the communists fail to 
if they "are: afraid of war 
(‘from feár: of war they go over to fear of этеуо- 
- lution’), if they. beg imperialism for peace, 
they spread illusions . about imperialism, they will 
be: betraying revolution. Thus,. while the Soviet 
Union .is attaching prime ‘importance to ‘the. move- 


. ment for peace. and disarmament, the Chinese would 


like to subordinate it to .the national: liberation 
‘struggles? E Р 


4, Attitude to. the Мааа Counted 
After many’ twists апа turns, the Soviet Union has 


-at last accepted'that the ‘newly liberated countries 
of Asia and Africa have a positive role. о play. These 
countries are not lackeys of imperialism. They are 
trying to consolidate their freedom by industrialising 
themselves. 
policy of friendliness. towards them, extends credits 
and other assistance, realising that the stronger they 


are the firmer, wil they stand for peace. m— 


The Chinese, on the other hand, have grave. suspi- ` 


cions of the ‘bourgeois’ ‘governments’ of these coun- 
tries. 
ing-class,,, the leaders are bound ‘to vacillate, 
- compromise with imperialism, ‘become expansionists. 


With such an assessment, ‘the Chinese also resent the. 
aid which the Soviet Union is giving these countries. i 


They would, like this aid ‘to. be’ diverted’ to them. 
With a more réalis- 


thé Chinese would not have found it difficult to settle 


' the border dispute with India and establish friendly: 
relations -which аге 60: “necessary for. both countries. , 


"These are the major issues involved in the Sino- * 


Soviet controversy. It is true that:both sides have 


occasionally shifted ground here and there, :made ' 
. adjustments. айа issued joint declaratioris, affirming: 


comvlete unanimity on every question, as at. the 


Conference of , the Communist Parties ‘held’ at. 


; Moscow. in. 1960, but the basic issues have remained, 
unsolved. $ EN А 


For а ргорег assessment of the Sino-Soviet dispute, 


~ dne must see that the two countries are faced with 


different situations. The Soviet Union is already a 


powerful country; highly industrialised and able to. 
.provide higher and- higher standards of living. for . 


CNET DNE 


. Tockets. 
.eager for.a continuing peace. 


if 


their vision. 
Абе world:has entered a new era, ап era which their 


As such, the. Soviet Union adópts a. 


For them, unless a country is led by the work- С, 


_ this, ‘strategic and decisive - continent. 


15 i 5, H^ m 2% С: 
its people. .It .has established a dramatic lead in 
space travel , It has nuclear weapons, missiles and 
Its prestige is extremely high, its people 
ы The Chinese, on the 
other hand, are passing through a difficult phase, 


building up their country virtually. alone against 
‘tremendous odds. China\is kept out of the United 


Nations, and ‘she’ faces the hostility” of the United 
States. . 


Further, the: Chinese estudia have developed : 


а sense. of self-confidence: and self-righteousness, 


having withstood years of.trial and tribulation before 
the victory ‘of their revolution, when even the Soviet 
Union ‘hardly gave them any assistance. They 
cannot’ easily forget that in the past their assess- 


ments and policies, not supported by the Soviet 


Union, were vindicated.: They feel ideologically su-_ 
регіог, to -the Soviet Union whose leaders, they con- 
sider, are pragmatists, not so well-grounded in theory 


and inclined“ to be ‘revisionists’. қ 


: “At the’ same , time, the preoccupation with their 


' immediate problems, international isolation and the 


stupendous internal difficulties. seem to have limited 
They ` cannot comprehend that today 


own victorious revolution has helped to usher in. The 


‘ world’ scene -today, as the Soviet leaders correctly 


state, is radically different, from Lenin’s days and 


ся demands a fresh evaluation. | 


-Iña sense, thé debate has had a salutary effect, 


+ It has unchained the-communist mind. Rigid-methods 


of thought have been dealt.a blow. The communist 


' parties are now beginning to think for themselves. 


Perhaps, in the process, relaiions between India and 
China mE formalise: . 


V. M. K. 
By Frank Moraes. 
"Тһе Macmillan Co., New York, 1960. 


THE -REVOLUTION IN TIBET . 


“The uprising in Tibet in the early months of 1959 


. 7 sparked off ; events whose repercussions we bear 
This fundamental difference lies‘ at the root. df the.’ 
. Chinese bellicosity’ towards ,US« 
tic appraisal, like the Soviet Union has now. made, 


across ‘our backs to this day. It signalled the begin- 


-ning of the breakdown of ‘Sino-Indian friendship, 


which had' been the foundation of resurgent Asia 
and which could' have developed as the prototype 
for peaceful coexistence and. friendly competition in 
The break- . 
down is a, matter of utmost. grief for all who cherish- 
ed—and' still cherish—the goal of Asian resurgence, 
as one of the most Tons. and liberating facts of 
this century: 


But. it is with ` unconcealed glee ‘that the break- 
down-was seized:upon, by those who һай always cast 
а jaundiced eye upon-the retreat of the Vasco da: 
Gama: epoch. . In it they found hope and sustenance 


. for their ambition to embroil Asia іп the cold war 


and to congeal the 'non-communist nations of the 
area. into an anti-communist bloc. ; 


Foremost among these is Frank’ Moraes, ‘And 


, typical of the stuff ‘they produce is the book under 


Y 


review. Superbly produced—in. the United Ске 
and written in the true Time style, its main attempt 
is not so much to ‘prove’ the mendacity and rapa- 
ciousness of the Chinese as'to pull down Jawaharlal 


Nehru and his creative policy .of non-alignment. | 


Moraes has seldom written better except, perhaps, 
in the good old days of the-early 1940s when he wrote: 
for the Communist Party of India’s central organ, 
People’s War. The change in conviction has -brought 


its rewards and its inflictions but, it-must be admit- . 
. weak to exercise its complete sovereignty. Britain 


and Tsarist Russia naturally used such oecasions to 


ted, has not damaged the fluent style. 


The eight chapters. (and the surprisingly tepid inter- 
view with the Dalai Lama) take up four subjects. 
There is, first of all, a breath-taking description 
of the flight of the 'God-King, including a defiant 
account of how this" holy man publicly and 
in writing told .lies to the Chinese general іп 
Lhasa—an odd performance for а reincarnated 


Avalokiteshwara. Then. there are two: and largely : 


repetitious . chapters describing the land of the 
Lamas. All this is available in an easily acces- 
sible form in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and, 
in any case, has: been far more vividly portrayed in 
Herrer’s Seven Years in Tibet. 
endeavours, Moraes has to admit that, Tibet was a, 
theocratic State of concentrated feudalism.with а dash 
of slavery thrown in for good.measure. In the mid- 
twentieth century, and in Asia which has so long 
been prevented from making the break-through to 
modern existence, -it is sickening to read the account 


of the perverted mysticism -of the Lamas and. the. 
Lamaseries, No 


utter predatory nature of the 
Modern man can have any Sympathy for such a 
System. 


The author — to the full the statement of 
the Dalai Lama that he, too, wanted to change all 
this and make Tibet a Welfare State. But the simple 


question is never answered, or even asked, why ‘this . 


was never attempted -till the revolutionary armies 
of People’s China marched in? And why the stub- 
born opposition to ше тайа rerorme that were 
attempted? 


If there is any questioning to be doté of 
the Chinese efforts to bring civilisation and demo- 
сгасу to Tibet it is only to ask why they were.so 
slow .about it all and why they, were so unnecessarily 
naive about the Lamas, and particularly the Dalai 
Lama? One recalls, in this connection, certain rather 
odd statements made at the Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of China that Lamaism was a progressive 
system for Tibet. It could well be that we have 
here yet another example of the ‘inordinate faith 
placed by the Chinese Communists in their. тешеп, 
of ideological rectification. : р 


Thirdly, Moraes: takes up a good number of pages 


—again unnecessarily repeating arguments and facts. 
—to present the case for an independent} Tibet. This. 
account immediately brings back memories of the ' 
"Nizam's attempts to prove that Hyderabad had 


the right of independent’ existence. and the 
more recent case of the Portuguese. on Goa. 


In Bot cases patriotic India fully жирне the 


‘Indian citizenship) opposed these actions. 
“opposed the ‘Chinese action in Tibet. 


.the ünnecessary 


Despite his best | 


: р І ‚ | 
Ее of the Government—armed liberation: Of 
course, some Indians. (and some who renounced their 
"They also 


The basic fact of Tibet being historically a part of 
China cannot be ‘overlooked any more than .Hydera- 


` pad’s inclusion: in India can. Undoubtedly, both in 
'"China.and in India there were long periods when 


the central - authority either broke up or was too 


attempt to detach Tibet ‘from China—and Britain | 
tried the same game in Hyderabad. Nehru has ċor- ` 
rectly stated time and again that the recognition of 
Tibet as a part of China was only to accept the facts 


of history. Nor is there any justification in the argu- 
ment that social reforms or, revolution 
"infringement: of aütonomy. - 


is ап 


Where the Government of Indja went off the rails 
is in the treatment accorded to the Dalai Lama and 
involvement in the uprising in 
Tibet, through its condemnation of the Chinese sup- 
pression of that uprising. Naturally enough this 
caused resentment in China much in the same way as 
we would have been indignant had the Chinese wel- 
coméd ‘the Nizam and opposed our, police action and 
jagirdari abolition. , Equally ‘exaggerated—and at 
times absurd—was the vituperative manner in which 


‘the Chinese reacted to these wrong actions ‘of the 


Government of India. ‘Expansionist’, ‘friend. of 
counter-revolution’ and the like were wide off the 
mark and only dampened the undoubted sympathy 
there. was in India for China’s efforts to modernise 
Tibet 


1 


. Fourthly, the book draws up a Blüecptint for India 
and for Asia to meet what it terms the new menace 


of ‘Han Imperialism’, Here, use is made not only 


of. the Chinese action in Tibet but of the fact that 
there are a large number of overseas Chinese, in dif- 
ferent countries of Asia. Тһе remedy proposed ' is 


. ihe obvious one, knowing Moraes, his affiliations and 


his views—a Marshall Plan for Asia, a cordon sani- 
faire around China and a swing to the West, whose 


“anti-communist bona fides make it reliable. 


Nobody, with a modicum of realism, will deny that 


: subsequent to the- Tibet events the, Chinese attitude 
‚оп its border dispute with our country has gravely 


damaged ‘its reputation in Asia. It has given а 


. unique opportunity -to the West and its supporters to 
, make out that China Spells danger. 
'the position of the advocates of non-alignment and 


It has damaged 


brought them under attack on the ground that if 
Communist China finds it hard fo coexist "with 
nationalist India then what chance is there 


‚ for Communist Russia to coexist with - ‘Imperialist 


America? s i 


But; as has beer ponet out with ‘particular 
арна ‘by the late Ајоу Ghosh, the Chinese atti- 
tude to ‘India -flows from a wrong assessment by ` 
the Chinese leadership of the Indian and world 
situation.. It is this faulty understanding that is to 


blame and not some so-called inherent Han or Com- 
munist ‘expansionism’. Otherwise there is no 
rational explanation either of the stand taken by 
the Soviet Union or, indeed, of the Chinese them- 
selves in the period prior to the new line enun- 
ciated some time in 1958-59.” 


Moreover, the nationalist statesmen of Asia, to say 
“nothing of the Communists, are finding from their 
own experience that their attempts at independent 
growth while meeting with sympathy from the social- 
ist world encounter obstacles from the West. The 
best example is our country, about whose govern- 
- ment's non-communist bona fides nobody can have 
any doubt. Yet there was the fury over Goa, the 
MIGs, and the delays over Bokaro, to give only a 
few spectacular examples. 


Defence of our frontiers, patient negotiations with 
China and steadfast adherence to non-alignment—it 
is this triad that best suits India, Asia and the 
world, Frank Moraes notwithstanding. 


Mohit Sen 
ASIA IN THE BALANCE By Michael Edwardes. 
A Penguin Special, 1962. P 


The publisher's blurb whets the appetite. 'Asia's 
problems are so complex, so alien to the West, that 
they are easily misunderstood. Often they are mis- 
interpreted by commentators, who know little of 
Asia’s history or of life in that sprawling continent. 
This book aims to explain Asia's attitude to both 
sides in the cold war, to democracy and to commun- 
ism, and to give a coherent picture of the revolution 
that is still in progress and the fantastic problems 
that must be solved’ But this ‘sprawling’ book, 
ranging over a vast area of the world which covers 
two-thirds of mankind, attempts too much and slips 
into superficialities. It would, however, be unfair 
to stress these, for there is a fair amount of indepen- 
dent, penetrating analysis of the myriad trends and 
counter-trends which make up the Asia of today. 


Michael Edwardes is an historian and, turning to 
political commentation, he uses his material skilfully 
to prove that this continent of.so many peoples and 
societies is ruled essentially by an elite, more or less 
urban-oriented, which has really no sustained faith 
in democratic procedures. He sees totalitarian anc 
authoritarian currents speedily destroying the foreign- 
planted and alien structures of democracy. These 
currents are released by two forces: the narrow- 
visioned nationalists, who are unable to enthuse or 
consolidate mass support, and the communists, who 
have learned to mobilise it to the full to impose 
sanctions for their ‘leaps’ and ‘triumphs’. The voice 
of the genuine democrats becomes more enfeebled 
with every passing day, and also as Asia’s peoples 
reject, in one way or another, a western system of 
values and behaviour. Even India, the ‘hope’ of th= 
West, is headed along a totalitarian path unless mas- 
sive economic aid is made available without the 
usual inhibitions about the aid going into politically 
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unreliable hands; here, the revolution is seen in 
decay. 


We in India tend to imagine that what goes on in 
neighbouring lands could never occur here. This 
view is rooted in a ‘big brother’ complex, strengthen- 
ed by some of the achievements of the five-year 


plans. A reading of Michael Edwardes should punc- 4 


ture some of these over-inflated concepts of India’s 
uniqueness. He sees Asia developing under four 
international pressures: (1) China’s call for a ‘new 
struggle for freedom’; (2) The Soviet Union’s ‘strategy 
of unattachment’; (3) Afro-Asia’s ‘alliance of neutral- 
ism’; and (4) the West’s ‘wall of containment’. Against 
this background, population pressures and faulty 
economic decisions are accentuating the cleavage-be- 
tween the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’, and the urban- 
oriented elite’ which rules is unable to grasp the 
‘problems of a ‘forgotten’ peasantry. To make matters 
worse, the educated, or ‘intellectuals’, have not been 
mobilised or inspired to carry forward the revolu- 
tions which liberated their countries from colonialism. 


Of course, like so many western commentators, the 
author is obsessed by the ‘communist menace’, and 
he sees it primarily as a westerner enveloped by 
‘affluence. Unfortunately, no intelligent attempt is 
made to probe Asian reaction to the conflict of ideo- 
logies, the tussle between free enterprise and State 
control, between freedom and lack of freedom, and 
attitudes to varying degrees of authoritarianism and 
totalitarianism. However, this is not to suggest that 
the author's approach is traditionally western. He 


is remarkably conscious of the damage that western : 


imperialism has inflicted in Asia and of the new 
tactics which these developed nations use against the 
undeveloped to maintain their supremacy or to isolate 
potential competition from the communist world. 
This is refreshing, to say the least. But Michael 
Edwardes remains 'a foreign expert. ў 


One of the valuable contributions of the book is 
the emphasis placed on the features which differen- 
tiate the various regions of Asia. This aspect is apt 
to be overlooked in the context of the division of 
the world into blocs. But one cannot help wonder- 
ing why the Arab lands are separated from Asia— 
or, for that matter, Afghanistan and Iran. It would 
be most unwise to overlook the impact of Arab de- 
velopments on the thinking of Asia—and to see only 
the existence of the three giants of Japan, China and 
India as the conditioning factors. Too much is being 
made in the West about the ‘competition’ between 
these three, for Asia, in a vague sort of way, strives 
to build her future on a friendly, co-operative alliance 
of these three. 


It is a gloomy picture that Michael Edwardes paints. 
He admits as much. And if there are people among 
us who have become victims of official propaganda 
and who resent such an interpretation of the Asian 
scene, all the more reason that they should read this 
book as a corrective to their exaggerated notions 
about the progress of the underdeveloped in this 
part of the world. 
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The problem 


AGRICULTURE is called upon to play an 
increasingly crucial role-in the economie deve- 
lopment of a country. In the first place, the 
agricultural sector has to supply the physical 
commodity surplus required by the non-agricul- 


r 


tural sectors of the economy in the shape of food 
and raw materials. Secondly, it produces the 
investible economic surplus which, in the initial . 
stages, is the major, source of investment for 
industrial development. Thirdly, the internal 
market for manufactured goods is provided by 
the agricultural population which constitutes 
the most numerous class of consumers in an 
underdeveloped society. 


The pre-industrial, feudal agrarian systems 
were least suited to permit the development of 
agriculture in response to the requirements of 
industrialisation. Thus a necessary feature of 
almost all the countries on their way to eco- 
nomic development was the reorganisation of 
the agrarian structure which either preceded 
or accompanied the process of industrial revo- 
lution. The pattern of agrarian reorganisation 
varied from country to country, depending 
among other things, upon the balance and - 
alignment of social and political forces within 
each country. 


In the earlier industrialising countries of the 
West the reorganisation af agriculture proceed- 
ed along two alternative paths. In the first 
case there was an agrarian revolution which 
led to the overthrow of the feudal lords and 
the emancipation of the peasantry. Small 
scale peasant farming became the dominant 
pattern. Gradually, however, there emerged, 
through a process of natural selection and com- 
petition, a class of affluent peasants which 
constituted the main vehicle of capital accu- 
mulation and agricultural development. In the 
second case, as in England, Prussia and Japan, 
agricultural development proceeded at the ex- 
pense of the peasant farmers. There was large 
scale expropriation of peasants by the feudal 
lords who converted the small peasants into 
hired agricultural labourers and embarked upon 
large scale modern farming. i 


The socialist countries embarking upon rapid | 


economic development also adopted, to begin 
with, the first course of agrarian reorganisation, 
viz., of break-up of large holdings of landlords 
and their redistribution among land-hungry 
peasantry. This was, however, a transitional step” 
towards the socialist transformation of agricul- 
ture (ie. of reorganisation of millions of small 
peasant farms into large, collective or co-ope- 
rative farms) which was /undertaken on the 
basis of a number of considerations. A small 
peasant economy, it was argued, was incom- 
patible with the requirements of rapid socialist 
industrialisation. Small scale, peasant agri- 
culture did not permit the use of modern, 
advance techniques and implements and the 
increase in the capacity for reproduction with- 
out which rapid increase in productivity could 


“not be effected. It did not ensure the flow of 


marketed surplus of agricultural produce at 
a rate commensurate to the requirements ot 
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rapid  industrialisation. In the socialist 
countries, therefore, the path followed for 
agricultural development in response to the 
requirements of rapid industrialisation was that 
of transformation through various stages, of 
individualistic peasant farming into collective 
farming. 

In the light of historical experience it is per- 
tinent to enquire: which path of agrarian re- 
organisation has India been following in its 
efforts at planned economic development? To 
what extent has agricultural development been 
able to keep pace with the needs and require- 
ments of India's industrialisation programmes? 


One of the serious legacies of British rule was 
a stagnant agricultural economy. Among the 
diverse causes responsible for this stagnation, 
the most crucial was the predominance of a 
semi-feudal agrarian structure. Under this 
structure there were two major classes connect- 
ed with land—the landlords and the tenants. 
The twin rights of land ownership and of ren- 
tal exactions were vested in the landlords 
while actual cultivation was entrusted to the 
tenants. The landlords existed by and large as 
functionless intermediaries interested only in 
appropriation of rental income which they 
Squandered away in conspicuous consumption 
and other unproductive pursuits. The tenants 
had neither the resources nor the incentives 
to improve agriculture and to effect increases 
in agricultural productivity. 


Under this semi-feudal ‘arrangement, the 
growth of productive forces in agriculture was 
ser.ously hampered and a state of virtual stag- 
nation prevailed in the agricultural economy. 
Notwithstanding the agrarian legislations aim- 
ing at extending protection and security to 


tenants under the British rule, the landlord- ` 


tenant nexus continued to be the core of the 
agrarian problem and perpetuated the back- 
wardness of the agricultural economy. This is 
borne out by the fact that during the pre-Inde- 
pendence period in the forty five years follow- 
ing 1900, while the population increased by 37.9% 
the food output remained stationery and the 
agricultural output as a whole registered an in- 
crease of only 12.6%.(1) 


With the advent of Independence and the 
inauguration of the era of planned economic 
development in India, the Governments at the 
Centre and in the States were called upon to 
take the most essential steps for pulling agri- 
culture out of its stagnation. The choice of an 
appropriate agrarian set-up in place of the 
semi-feudal land system of the British period 
thus became an imperative necessity. The land- 
lord-tenant nexus could be ended by elimina- 
ting the landlords as a class, redistributing the 
— П) Agricultural output and National Incom&s from 
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land among the peasants and thus creating the 
pre-conditions for free peasant farming. The 
other alternative was the classical pattern of 
agrarian reorganisation leading to the expro- 
priation of the peasants, their conversion into 
farm labourers and, finally, the transformation 
of erstwhile landlords into a class of big entre- 
preneur farmers. In India, the formulation and 
implementation of the land reform programmes, 
specially since Independence, represénts the 
contradictory pulls of the first or the second 
pattern of agrarian reorganisation. 


The conservative path of gradual conversion 
of semi-feudal landlords of the pre-Independ- 
ence days into large-scale entrepreneur farmers 
of today has great appeal and attraction to the 
landed interests in the country. On the other 
hand, the objective historical situation and the 


tradition of the national movement call for the . 


elimination of non-cultivating landed interests 
from agriculture root and branch, transfer of 
proprietary rights to the actual tillers of the 
soil and the creation of other necessary pre- 
requisites for the inspired and energetic 
participation of the peasantry in agricultural 
modernisation. 


In the first place, the peasantry in India is 
no more an inert and passive mass without 
rights or without the awareness of its 
rights and privileges. A peasantry enjoying 
wide adult franchise and rights of political 
organisation can no longer be made to accept 
the plight and ordeal of expropriation and im- 
poverishment which were a necessary accom- 
paniment of the classical capitalist pattern. 
Furthermore, the anti-feudal consciousness and 
the demand for peasant liberation which 
gathered momentum as a part of the national 
movement, as well as the impact of agrarian 


` revolutions in Russia, China and other coun- 


tries, promoted a political climate which no 
national political party could seriously ignore. 


Thus, there are strong, compelling reasons in 
India which require the speediest possible deve- 


lopment of agriculture alongside simultaneously . 


the broad-basing of the gains and benefits of 
economic development. The twin goals of 
economic growth and distributive justice are 
evidently unrealisable within the system of 
large-scale farming headed by big landlords 
and affluent sections of the peasantry. Thirdly 
in India where the man-land ratio is high and 
the economy is a labour surplus one, there is 
a strong economic case for promoting intensive 
peasant farming for quite some time, rather 
than extensive private large farming, with a 
view to using the surplus labour reserves for 
maximising per acre agricultural productivity. 
The importance of employing the reserves of 
surplus labour for capital-building and the 
methods of increasing agricultural production is 
heightened by the fact that in India with its 


r 
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present as’ well as selec, pace of industrial 

. growth; the prospect of large- scale population 

. transfer :of the surplus rural population to non- 

; agricultural employment: appears to lie in the 

reniote’ future. The institutional framework in 

. agriculture, therefore, has to be such as to allow 

Y * for -the .employment of. surplus rural man- 

power "within. the rural “sector itself for ‘quite 
some time.. 


'The abóve socio-political and ‘economic factors . 


. have’ left a.deep impress on "the thinking and 
practice of the ruling party jn respect of agra- 


rian: reorganisation. In” its „declarations сапа. 


pronouncements on land policy since Independ- 
ence, the.Congress Party has sought to uphold 
by and large a pro-peasant rather than a pro- 


mee ДЕ 


landlord course of agrarian reorganisation. Іп.” 


- ‘actual: practice, however, ав a result of the 
„powerful pressure exercised by the vested inter- 


“ests both' at the stage of land legislations ав” 


22 well as. their implementation, the leading’ posi- 
* tion in the agricultural economy continues to be 
Е occupied. by .the. bigger^ landowners. These 
bigger landowners - are. gradually abandoning 
‘their semi-feudal mode'.of existence based 


merely upon: extraction of rental incomes from. 


the tenants who were the actual cultivators of 
. Лапа; -On the other’ hand, they are becoming 

capitalist landlords employing hired labour and 

taking to large scale farming. . 


‘Land reforms have. benefitted: another section 
from among the: tenants who had relatively 
bigger holdings and larger financial: resources. 


This section has been able to secure full-fledged: 


proprietary rights over land and to consolidate 
its position as an affluent stratum in rural so- 
ciety. The big: landowners and the rich peasants 
' constitute a new dynamic socio economic force 
and is acting as the spearhead of economic 
‘transformation and growth in the: rural areas. 


They have been the principal beneficiaries of A 


:Jand reform as’ well.as the rural development 
programmes in the countryside. . hs 


: These trends have been facilitated because оғ” 
the following provisions of the land, legislations: ' 


- which constituted, a basic departure from the 
original goal of a говна: „таап reorgan- 
isation. 


- (a) In almost all the States, landlords were 

left in - ownership of large areas of land for 

. the purpose .оЁ 'self-cultivation' In certain 
. States where the ‘entire land of the landlords 
was in: the possession of tenants, ' 
were permitted to resume land for ‘personal 
cultivation’. This led. to eviction of tenants 


they 7 


on а corisiderable scale in different parts of. 


` fhe.country. Personal cultivation was defined 
so as to exclude manual labour and perform..: 
ance. of major agricultural operations in the: 
Farming based оп hired labour was ; 
, accepted as.an. important ingredient of рег-' 
All ‘this evidently ‘meant, 


‘fields. 


sonal cultivation. . 


г” 


f , 
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that ‘the. «purpose "of ‘land reform | was’ noi to. 
eliminate non-cultivators as a class: but, at 
best, to oust ‘the ‘old ‘type ‘of rent-receiving. `, 
landlords in favour of the new type of lard- . 
owner who was a risk-taker, investor and em- 
ployer of hired labour. - — 


Tg ud 


(b) Similarly, the. legislations for. ceilings on 
“Тапа holdings have not provided for a suffici- 
„ently low ceiling so as to make self-tilling im-* 
perative for landowners.’ On the contrary. 
“the level of ‘ceilings is sufficiently high go as: >, 
to make ‘employment -of hired labour impera-‘ . 
tive (Юг cultivation. Further, Шеге аге toc 
numerous provisions for the exemption of: 
‘efficiently managed farms’ mechanised farms, *'.. * 
etc, from the operation òf ceilings., Thus, in 

2 fact, the land ceiling legislation has provided'. 

an impetus to the large landowners to give ; 

up ‘landlordism’ and to take to farming with - 

a. .view * ‘to circumventing: the . effects of the лы," 

land ceiling legislation. ы SUE D Ss 

.India is а vast country and Ше. -agrarian . 

situation is charactérised by great ‘unevenness a 

from State to State in- different parts of the- т, Қ 

country. Nevertheless, the basic trends .indi- . 4 


= 


‚ саїей above have been operative with divergent , 


х 


speed ‘and rigour in almost ап the Státes of E Е 
the’ country, Ai : 


3 1 


-What are the’ ‘economic, implications of. these > . 
' developments . in Indian. agriculture?. "What °-- 


“ prospect'do they: hold out. for agricultural de-. ``. 


velopment in response to the needs and require- : 
ments’ of the programmes of industtialisation? , бо 


I is by.now a welldmown fact ilit: agricul- 
tural production in India, during ‘the périod of" 
the first and second five-year plans, has regis- t. 
‘tered an increase, of more than 36 per cent or an ' 


P average of 3.6 per cent per annum. ‘This in- 


crease is, however, very, unevenly ‘distributed - 
as between different States i in the country. 2In acs. 4 


Ж 
State like Punjab’ agriculture has registered а “7 


‚ phenomenally high rate of growth: In Madras,. UK 


Bombay, Madhya: Pradesh,-Mysore and Andhra ` © 


Pradesh the rate of growth of agricultural оці. . 
‘put-is.reported to be quite high while.in Bihar, - , ,. 
Kerala - апа U:P:: it is “said ‘to be , moderate. Е 


* ki 
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"8 In a a study relating to the assessment of economic 
growth during the period from 1949-50 Чо 1958-59, Dr. 
к м. Raj of the Delhi School of Economics presented a- 
classification of States according’, to the rates of growth. 
in agriculture, ‚According to this study Punjab and Raj- Ы 
asthan.were the two States which showed а phenomenally 
high «тай, of growth іп, agriculture; Madras, Bombay, Кожо s 
Madhya , Pradesh, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, ‘showed: high 
rates of- growth; Bihar, Kerala, Uttar, Pradesh, showed 
moderate. rates of. growth; and West Bengal, Orissa and . 
Assam recorded a'very slow rate of: growth during this . 
period, While looking ‘for.the reasons of these differ- ғ 


. ences in growth rateS in agriculture in different States . , v: 


Dr, Raj has remarked that 'higher rates of growth 'of 
agricultural production in" North -West India, Central. 
india, West India and South India, have’ been at ‘least: d 


; partly, due to the, greater relative importance of the big . 


z . but ‘by the slow pace. of tenancy reforms in these е regions’, © 


and medium sized farmers in these regions,. In the case s 
of East India, ;the very, slow rate of growth is ‘probably 
explained not only by the small share .of these classes 


, 


‘ ‘ 
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Finally, West Bengal, Orissa and Assam have 
recorded a very slow rate of growth. 


There are. certain other important aspects of 
the growth in agricultural output. which de- 
serve serious consideration. 


It has been reported that the increases in 
agricultural ‘output are confined by and large 
to the holdings of big and large farmers and 
“consequently, therefore, to those regions where 
the big and large farmers occupy an important 
position in the rural economy. The studies of 


the Programme Evaluation Organisation have ' 


also recorded that big farmers have been the 
principal beneficiaries of the rural development 
programmes as well as the principal contri- 
butors to productivity increases. "Thus, while 
it may þe true that not all the big farmers 
have contributed to productivity increases dur- 
ing the last decade, it is now widely suggested 
that whenever productivity increases have oc- 
curred they have largely been confined to the 
holdings of bigger farmers. 


It would not be very ;wrong to conclude that ` 
whatever dynamism the Indian agricultural . 


economy has exhibited in terms of improve- 
ment of technology (ie., use of improved seeds, 
fertilisers, improved · implements ‘including 
tractors, improvement of irrigation facilities 
etc.) and, finally, of productivity increases can 
be attributed by and large to the emergence of 
a new class df farmers which is interested in 
production for the market and for maximisa- 
tion of profits from farming. 


This development has led many ‚people both 
in government as well as in academic circles 
to believe that this new class can be trusted to 
deliver the goods in the field of agriculture 
provided sufficient technological assistance is 
supplied to them during the third and subse: 
quent five-year plans for the modernisation of 
_farming methods and techniques. In fact, opin- 
ions have been expressed by many that what- 
ever institutional pre-requisites were required 
to be created for agricultural development have 
already. been created during the pericd of the 
first and second five-year plans; that there is 
now in existence in the Indian agricultural 
economy a class of farm holdings which is 
‘already free from disincentives of a tenurial 
character (ie. rental burden, insecurity of ten- 
ure, etc.) as well as the disabilities caused by 
the uneconomical size of holdings. It is sug- 
gested that these farm holdings can serve as 


the base of developing progressive agriculture. 


The remaining farm holdings which are bur- 
dened by size and tenurial disincentives, though 
undoubtedly staggering from the standpoint of 
numerical strength, embrace, nevertheless, a 
very much-smaller proportion of the total cul- 
tivated area. .These small farmers, therefore, 
are supposed to present a human, rather. than 
a serious economic problem. Further, the way 


State trading in foodgrains 


out for these farms is said to lie in quickening 
the pace of industrialisation and the creation of 
increasing non-agricultural employment rather 


‘than in any further institutional change (e.g. 


land redistribution) in the agricultural sector. 


A number of serious objections can be raised 


. to the above reasoning from the economic, social 


as well as the political standpoint. 


As stated earlier, the- social and political im- 
peratives are no less compelling in the Indian 
situation than the economic. In a political de- 
mocracy with widespread adult franchise and 
right of -political organisation, the interests of 
the mass can no longer be sacrificed to the in- 


terests of the class; and any scheme which does, 


not offer sufficient incentives to the mass in 
the immediate present and postpones its- eco- 
nomie well-being to a future date will have 
vital repercussions on the stability of the de- 
'mocratic process itself. The requirements of 
narrowing social tensions and disparities by 
broad-basing the developmental process and 
widening economic opportunities to those at the 
lower rungs of the social ladder are compulsive 
and can only be ignored: at serious peril. 


lt is noteworthy in this connection that the. ` 


development of India's economy in the above 
direction runs counter to thé interests of the 
emergent classes of capitalist landlords who 
contribute the ‘main social base of political 
forces like the Swatantra Party, etc., in the rural 
areas. These classes have striven hard to frust- 
rate all attempts at introducing thorough-going 
agrarian reforms (land ceilings, co-operative 
farming etc.) and progressive schemes like 
in the economic 
sphere and the extension of democracy in the 
political sphere. From the narrowly economic 
point of view itself ‘the..emergent pattern ші 
Indian agriculture accentuates a number of pro- 
blems and contradictions. 


: Under the present agrarian set-up while land 
is concentrated at one pole in big and large 
farms, manpower, is concentrated at another 
pole in idle or semi-employed farms. There is 
very little scope, therefore, for the creative 
utilisation of the vast unemployed reserves of 
surplus labour for the maximisation of agricul- 


‘tural output under the given institutional frame- 


work, The main -method employed by large 
farmers to increase agricultural: productivity 
consists of methods which are capital-intensive 
(use of tractors and other improved implements, 
oil engines and electric pumps for irrigation 
etc.), and which, therefore, far from solving, 
aggravate the problem of rural unemployment. 
Farming in these large units is thus of an ex- 


* tensive rather than labour-intensive nature and 


productivity increases are. sought to be effected 
not by exploiting the resource which is avail- 
able in plenty, viz, surplus labour, but by 
employing the resource which is scarce, viz., 
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capital. Thus, resources which could have been 
harnessed for accelerating the tempo of indus- 
trial development are being channelised into 
agriculture without commensurate returns in 
‘terms of increases in agricultural output. 


Further, even with the present concentration 
of resources in big and large farms, the prospect 
of increasing agricultural output at a rate re- 
quired by the programmes of industrialisation 
is still not very promising. In fact, the strategy 
of placing the main reliance on the bigger farm- 
ers for agricultural development has grave risks 
associated with it both in terms of the expected 
increases in agricultural output as well as the 
flow of marketed surplus3 It is necessary to 
remember that the bigger farmer operates only 
a part, though a significant part, of the total 
cultivated area. The conditions obtaining in 
the holdings of the remaining classes of cul- 
tivators will have a vital bearing on the overall 
growth rate of Indian agriculture. 


Even the performance in the agricultural sec- 
tor during the last decade ought not to generate 
any complacency about the future. Dr. V.K.R.V. 
Rao pointed out very sharply, in his presiden- 
tial address to the 21st Annual Conference of 
Agricultural Economics, that ‘nearly half of the 
increase in the agricultural production during 
the last decade was due to an extension of the 
area under cultivation, a factor which is not 
likely to be available during the Third, and 
certainly not during subsequent, plan periods. 
Increase in productivity or the yield per acre, 
which is the only solid and enduring base for 
the required progress in our agricultural pro- 
duction is only 16.3 per cent over the period or 
an average of 1.6 per cent an year.’ 


In a nutshell, the trends that have obtained 
during the last decade do not seem to warrant 
any facile optimism regarding the accomplish- 
ment of an increase of 30 per cent in agricultural 
production during the Third Plan as against an 
increase of 36 per cent during the 10 years pre- 
ceding it. 


Further, it must not be overlooked that the 
increase in agricultural production is one thing; 
the availability of increased agricultural output 
in the form of marketed surplus for the re- 
quirements of industrial development is another. 
As stated earlier, the increased agricultural out- 
put is largely concentrated in the hands of big 
and large farmers who are the mainstay of 


3. Attention to this was emphatically drawn by Dr. 
K. N. Rai in one of his recent lectures at the Dewan 
Chand Information Centre, He remarked: 

‘Now even if the whole of this class of farmers (ie. 

big farmers) is drawn in, and they adopt all the new 

methods of cultivation we wish them to, it will be 
obvious that in order to raise total agricultural output 
at the rate of say, six per cent per annum the output 
in these large holdings will have to be increased at 
the rate of 15 to 18 per cent per annum, This arith- 
metic exercise brings out one of the implications of 

a pattern of development relying wholly or primarily 

on the big farmers’, 


, 


production for the market. These farmers have 
exhibited a strong propensity to hoard the sur- 
plus stocks as long as possible in expectation of 
price increases. Hoarding by them has been 
one of the major factors time and again behind 
the aggravation of the problem of the supply 
ot foodgrains. It has also in the past contribut- 
ed to the accentuation of the inflationary 
situation. 


The deficiencies of domestic production as 
well as marketed surplus have forced govern- 
ment to rely increasingly on food aid from 
foreign countries (chiefly imports under P. L. 
480). This, increases dependence on foreign 
sources and damages the efforts being made to 
achieve national self-sufficiency. It is a state of 
affairs which cannot be expected to provide a 
lasting solution because of its serious political 
as well as economic implications. 


To sum up, not withstanding the break with 
the pre-Independence stagnation, India's agri- 
culture cdnnot yet be said to have been set on 
the road of enduring and self-sustained growth 
to provide a firm foundation for industrial deve- 
lopment. ' 


Further, in the Indian context, far from being 
a source of economic surplus required for ас- 
celerating the pace of industrialisation, agricul- 
iure itself has been making demands on scarce 
investible economic resources for its own deve- 
lopment. 


This fact, coupled with the slow pace of growth. 
of agricultural output, has acted as a drag on 
the rapid promotion of industrial development. 


Last, but not least, the growth of large 
scale farming, and the trend of mechanisation 
of agriculture in these large farms during the 
last decade, suggests that ihe problem of un- 
employment may be aggravated in the coming 
period. 


To what extent this situation is the result 
of India's failure to take a firm decision regard- 
ing an appropriate institutional framework for 
agricultural development is the question that 
wil have to be faced squarely in the coming 
years. Discussions on the relative merits of 
capitalist, peasant and/or co-operative farming 
in this background are likely to assume great 
political significance. It is, however, certain 
that the process of decision-making has to 
reckon with the vested interests which have 
sprung up and which will entrench themselves 
in the rural economy, during the intervening 
period. Any decision regarding the path and 
perspective of Indian agricultural development 
in this context is, therefore, basically a political 
one in the sense that it depends on the emerg- 
ing balance and alignment of political forces 
in India. 


Dr. P.C. JOSHI 
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IN recent years, especially since 
Independence, many important 
changes’ have been noticed in 
Indian agriculture. These changes 
relate not only to the mutual 
rights and obligations of various 
agrarian classes on land, but also 
to their techniques of farming, 
nature, extent and forms of capi- 
tal investment, forms of employ- 
ment of labour power, and even 
their standards of living. These 
changes have been evaluated in 


| jew trends of growth 
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different ways by different per- 
sons depending upon their own 
outlook and approach towards 
rural development: But the 
overall significance of all these 
changes, and their necessary con- 
nections with each other do not 
appear to have received much 
attention. The object of this note 
is merely to suggest certain lines 
of analysis which do help us, even 
if only to a limited extent, to 
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understand the current develop- 
ments in Indian agriculture, and 
provide us some indications about 
the likely pattern of its growth in 
coming years. : 


Тһе first ‘important change 
noticed is that the volume of agri- 
cultural output, foodgrains as well 
as commercial crops, has been 
steadily increasing over the last 10 
years since 1950-51 despite occa- 
sional set-backs in particular years. 
Over these years, it is estimated 
that the index of agricultural pro- 
duction has risen by 45.5 per cent! 
which shows that agricultural 
output has risen at the simple rate 
of.about 45 per cent annually, or 
at about twice the rate of popu- 
lation growth. 


This increase is in sharp con- 
trast to the picture of growth of 
the Indian economy during the 
half-century before 1950-51, during 
which period agricultural output 
* had risen only imperceptibly, and 
scarcely more than the growth of 
population? 


Sceptics have referred to the un- 
reliability of figures and faulty 
methods of their collection in the 
past in order to raise doubts 
about the fact of such increases 
in agricultural production. But 
these doubts have been confined 
only to a small minority since all 
the other indicators have also 
confirmed the significant expan- 
sion of agricultural output during 
the last decade. Even though 
the rate of growth of agricultural 
output is somewhat low, yet it is 
definite evidence of а certain 
degree of dynamism in the Indian 
rural economy in recent years. 


The question that arises is 
whether this increase of agricul- 
tural output is fortuitous, and 
only temporary, or does it rest 
on a solid base which would not 


only sustain the present levels. 


attained but also push them -fur- 
ther. And the latter appears to 
be more true. The present in- 
'erease in agricultural production 


1. Basic Statistics relating to the 
Indian Economy, Central Statistical Or- 
ganisation, Government of India, Delhi, 
1961, p. 1. 

2. К. М. Raj Growth of the Indian 
Economy from 1900-1950, Yojna, Oct., 1960. 
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appears to have been achieved 
not by any fortuitous means but by 
such permanent measures as ex- 
pansion of irrigation, expansion in 
the use of manures and chemical 
fertilisers and a high degree of 
capital investment in agricultural 
machinery, accompanied by a 


. nation-wide programme of com- 


munity development and national 
extension service service which are 
designed to take the knowledge of 


consumption of chemical fertilisers 
has registered a phenomenal in- 
crease, as much as 318 per cent 
since 1950-51.6 


But the most impressive changes 
have been in the use, output and 
imports of agricultural machinery. 
Table 1 provides data about the 


physical growth (in numbers) of - 


certain selected items of agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment. 


——————————— 


Table 1: Growth of Agricultural Machinery and Equipment in India, 


gá 1961. - 
ee er er eee EM cC cc 
Numbers in Percentage 
Particulars in 1956 
1945 1951 1956 over 1945 
Tractors 4,524 8,635 20.980+ 463.7 
(used for agricultural P 
purposes) А 
Electric pumps for А | - 
irrigation P 8,561 26,174 46,930 548.2 
Oil engines with pumps | | 
for irrigation. 12,062 82,477 1,22,230 1013.3 
Sugarcane crushers: us ; i 
(a) Worked by Power 8,950 21,310 23,291 260.2 
(b) Worked by Bullocks 4,80,571 5,04,720 5, 44,988 113.4 


n 


— Source: Indian Livestock Census, 1956, Vol. 1. (Summary 
Tables), p. 4. ; ED 


/ 
--Of these only 3,252 are held on Government account and the 


rest are on private account. The number of tractors in the : 


urban areas is only 3,252, therest being all in the rural areas. 


Mr. S. K. Patil, Union Minister for Food and Agriculture, 
in a speech in the Lok Sabha on 18th April 1961, gave the 
figures of tractors, in India to have risen to 35,000. See Lok 


Sabha Debates, Vol. LIV. No. 47,Col. 12170. 


a 


improved techniques of farming 
aùd results of scientific research to 
individual farmers in the country.3 


Irrigated area, for instance, has 
increased from 51.5 million acres 
to 70.0 million acrest between 
1950-51 and 1960-61. An addi- 
tional irrigation potential of 5.2 m. 
acres remains unutilised which 
must, and would, certainly be uti- 
lised in the coming years? The 
plans for irrigation in the Third 
Plan are still more ambitious. The 


3. S. В. Sen, Strategy for Agricultural 
Development, Presidential Address to the 
18th Annual Conference of the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics at 
Baroda, Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics. Vol, XIV, No, 1. 


4 Third Plan, p. 382. 
5, Ibid:, pp. 382-383, 


Simultaneously with the expan- 
gion in the use of machinery and 
improved equipment in agriculture, 
the output and imports of agri- 
cultural machinery have also 
been going up. For instance, 
India has imported agricultural 
machinery worth Rs. 51.05 crores 
during the last decade" The 
value of agricultural machinery 
produced in India is unfortunately 
not available separately but, if 
the growth of industrial areas like 
Ghaziabad, Ludhiana and Batala, 
to name only a few situated in 


‘the close vicinity of Delhi, is any 


6. Third Plan, Government of India, 
Planning Commission, Delhi, p. 35, 


7, Basic Statistics, relating to Indian 
Economy, opcit, p. 4l. : 
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cent publications. 


indicator, where the production 
of agricultural. implements has 
been rapidly growing, its output 
appears to have increased ‘con- 
siderably in recent years. 


Apart from agricultural machi- 
nery and equipment, there also 
appears to have been a significant 
expansion in the number of cer- 
tain. traditional items of a pea- 
sant's tools and equipment like 
ploughs and carts. For instance, 
the number of iron ploughs rose 
from 480,998 in 1945 to 1,366,916 in 
1956, and of wooden ploughs from 
27,306,361 in 1945 to 36,615,101 in 
1956. The number of carts also 
increased from 8,482,870 + 
10,991,186 between 1945 and 1956.8 


Similarly, the number of 
draught and milch cattle"has also 
registered a significant increase 
in recent years? No doubt, a 
certain amount of increase in 
their numbers 
result of births. But increasing 
supplies of fodder are required 
to maintain even a naturally in- 


creasing stock of cattle for which 


again resources are required. The 


fact of the increasing availability: 


of these resources in the rural 
economy is fully borne out by the 
steady increase of livestock over 
these years. -- 


Fixed Capital Investment р 


The changes enumerated above 
all lead to one conclusion, viz., a 
considerable expansion in the vo- 
lume of fixed capital investment 
in Indian agriculture 
years. Agricultural machinery, 
tools, equipment and livestock, 
etc., are acquired by peasant house- 
holds only by means of capital. 
And the rapid growth of these 
items during the last decade is 
only a reflection of the growth of 
their fixed capital investment in 


_ farming, which’ provides a ‘solid 


physical base for the expansion of 
agricultural production witnessed 
during the last decade. ~ 


The growth of the volume: of 


` fixed capital investment is more 


than amply borne out in some re- 
For instance, in 


8, Indian Livestock Census, 1956, Vol, 
I, (Summary Tables), p. 4. 

9, Indian Livestock Census, 1956, Vol, 
I, (Summary Tables), p, 3, 


15 natural as a 


in recent 


a study, the Reserve Bank of India 
has estimated that the annual net 
private investment in agriculture 
(excluding investment in housing 
and non-farm business) has increas- 
ed from about Rs. 123 crores in 
1950-51 to about Rs. 134 crores in 
1957-5810 Similarly, the . Third 
Plan also estimates that the order 
of net private investment in agri- 
culture during the first and second 
plan period has been of the order 
of Rs. 1,250 crores, or about Rs. 
125 crores annually. In addition, 
a similar order of investment has 
been made in the public sector for 
the purpose of agricultural deve- 
lopment.12 Thus, a significant 
growth of fixed capital investment 
has taken place in agriculture in 
the last ten years. 


Working Capital 


As a necessary corollary of the 
expansion in fixed capital invest- 
ment, there also appears to have 
been a considerable expansion in 
the magnitude of the working 
capital employed in Indian agri- 
culture. This expansion is parti- 
cularly proved by the large 
amounts of money required to 
meet land revenue charges, en- 
hanced irrigation charges ovér an 
expanding irrigated area, rapidly 
growing consumption of manures 
and fertilisers and the huge wage- 
bill paid for agricultural workers. 


The total land revenue charges 
amount approximately to Rs. 98 
crores annually.13 Irrigation 
charges also require a substantial 
amount annually The value of 
fertilisers consumed would be 
anywhere between Rs. 20 to Rs. 
30 crores annually. 14 And the 
wage-bill of agricultural workers 
in 1956-57 is estimated to have 
been of the order of Rs. 520 crores 


.annually. In addition, funds are 


also required for meeting ex- 
penses on seeds, manures, interest 


10, Monthly Bulletin òf the Reserve 
Bank of India, March 1860, p. 317. 


11. Third Plan, op.cit., рр. 32-33; 59, 


- 105, 


12, Ibid. 
13, ‘Collected from the Ministry of 
Finance, Government of India, - 


14, Estimated roughly on the basis of 
figures of consumption of fertilisers given 
in the Third Plan, 

15. Second Agricultural Labour En- 
quiry, Government of India, Delhi, p, 126, 


/ 


-charges, 


and other incidental 
expenses incurred including the 
feed and maintenance of livestock. 
All’ these items of expenditure 
for the vast mass of cultivating 
peasants amount to a substantial 
figure, who, apart from their 
needs of credit for marriages and 
other social occasions, explain the 
large volume of credit require- 
ments of the Indian farmer. 


‘A major share of this working 

capital has been so far provided by 
professional and  'agriculturist 
moneylenders. But the State in 
recent years has also stepped up 
the availability of short-term as 
well as long-term finance for agri- 
cultural development through the 
co-operative structure. Even 
though the co-operative funds 
provide only a fraction of the total 
requirements of working capital, 
yet thei у rapid expansion in recent 
years is indicative of the fast 
growing needs ог short-term 
finance in Indian agriculture.16 


Farming Character 


In view of these trends of deve- 
lopment in the Indian rural eco- 
nomy in aggregate terms, the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to what is 
the character of farming (judged 
from the techniques of cultivation 
followed and forms of employment 
of. labour-power) emerging in the 
countryside and what are their 
likely implications for the future 
growth of the rural economy? 
Are the techniques of cultivation 
progressively being adopted rela- 
tively labour intensive or capital 
intensive, and do they open up 
prospects of larger (in volume) 
and fuller (in intensity) employ- 
ment in agriculture or those of 
growing unemployment (in both 
aspects). : 


Again, is the expansion of fixed 
and working capital investment in 
agriculture also accompanied by 
its well-known concomitant 
characteristics, viz, use of wage 
labour in agriculture on an increas- 
ing scale, and if so, what are its 
implications for the future pattern 
of agrarian organisation emerging 

16; The total advances by the со- 
operatives increased from barely Rs, 22 
crores in 1951-52 to Rs, 200: crores in 


1960-61, See the Economic. Weexly, An- 
nual Number, February 1962, p, 277, 
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as a consequence? Is: the peasant 
proprietorship pattern of. Tural 
economy in ány way strengthened ' 
ог” undermined by these.trends of 
. development, ‘and how do they 
‘augur for;the growth of a. co- 
_ operative rural economy, - the 
cherished goal'of our plans Pe eco- 
nomic. development. . 


, 


Complex Factofs 


There is no simple answer to all 
these questions since the character . 


' of farming and the forms' of em- 
. ployment of labour power in agri- 
culture as well as changes in them 
.are determined “Бу a'large variety: 
.of factors including natural factors 
2 like’ climate, . topography, * soils, - 
crop- -patterns, ee., socio-economic 
factors like the network of agra-- 
rian relations between different 
classes and. castes holding interests 
in land, and their historical evolu- > 


tion, demographic factors like the ` 


pressure of population; and other 


: economic’ forces like the deve- 


lopment. of markets, transport, 
non-agricultural avenues of em- 
ployment, like industries, etc.- As 
these conditions differe from State 


* to State, region to region, village to 


village, and-even from farm to 
farm, the character of farming and 
-forms of employment of labour 
power are also seen to vary widely. 


The infinite variety in the tha- 
-racter -of farming and ‘forms’ of 
- employment of labour "power, in 
Indian agriculture has been exten- 
sively revealed' in: the, series “о? 
"studies on the Economics of Farm: 
' Management - initiated іп. several 
States ру ће Ministry of Food and, 
Agriculture, 'Governmént of India, 
in collaboration with the Research ` 


. Programmes 'Committee of. the 


- 


Planning Commission. These 


. studies, oh the basis of a vast mass, 


of data; fully bring out the diversity 
and.wide heterogeneity of farm- 
ing conditions ‘from peasant to 
` peasant, "from farm to farm, from ` 


- 3.. Studies іп "Econiorhib of Farm 
Management, issued by. the Directorate of 
Economics and-Statistics, Ministry of Food 
"and Agriculture? Government of India, ` 
So,far 11 studies have, been published, . 


' five for.the .year 1954-55 relating to the 
West Bengal , 


States of ОР, Punjab; 
Bombay and Madras and six for the year 


% 1955-56, five for the same States and one 


for Madhya Pradesh where investigations 
„were begun only in the latter year; ‘Six 
“more reports for these States for the year 
1956-57 and their consolidated reports for 
- all the’ three years are still awaited, , 
ыт n ` 


~ 


PES 


/ village to village, from région “to” 
` region.18 


i “appears that: peasants living 


in the same .village, and members 
of a single village community (if 


‘the term community can at all be: 
‘legitimately used Хог 


such a 
heterogeneous group) are often far 


^ ттеппоуей from.one.another'in res- 


pect -of their résources'of land 


(both owned and cultivated), la-. 


-bour.and capital and the modes 
of their utilisation. As a necessary 
“consequence, 
. farming, techniques of cultivation, 
agricultural practices, nature- and 
extent of farm inputs -including 
-farm labour (family and hired) 


tend to vary over’ a wide range: 


'and so does their performance. in 
attaining higher levels of agricul- 
tural output 'and beter standards 
of living. 


Under such candidam) it would 
. be extremely difficult to speak of 
‘average’ or ‘aggregate’ changes in 
the character of Indian farming, in 
"labour or ‘capital intensive tech- 
niques or in forms of employment 
_of labour. power since. these ‘aver- 


. age’ ог ‘aggregate’ changes are only 


the end-result -of a number ‘of 
changes, sometimes -in contrary 


. directions, that take place amongst 
different groups of peasant ‘house- - 


holds and their шш 


D - 


Existing Realities . 


7 In brief; if one .wants:to analyse 
these. diverse changes, ‘and their 
overall implications, one has to 
start with the existing realities of 
the contemporary agrarian ‘orga- 
nisation, viz, the existence of. a 
highly, differentiated. peasantry, 


composed of numerous groups of: 
peasants carrying 'on cultivation' 


under widely varying conditions. 


These differentiated groups of реа-' 


'sants organise -and adjust their 
household „economies, to the, new 
forces of economic change | released 


‚ру the five year.. plans in widely: 


divergent ways. 


The most crucial factors in this 
differentiation ‘amongst peasants 


‚ are their resources of land, labour 


and capital, which, in the ultimate 


analysis, determine their modes of : 


18. Rationale of Regional Variations in > 
Agrarian Structure of India, published һу. 


the Indian Society for Agricultural Eco- 


. nomics, Bombay, 1957, pp. 142-145, ~ 


~ 
^ 


‘tural output. 


"Management ' 


қ Differentiation 204 


their character. of 


. different: peasant households. 


ER 
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utilisation and thereby the charac-' 
ter of farming and their capacity ^ 
to attain higher levels of agricul- 
The extent of.dif- 
ferentiation in. respect ‘of ‘these 
basic resources is truly very great 
as the data-taken from the -Farm 
Study in О.Р. for 
1955-56 reveals in Table 2. _” І 
From: the' preceding data,- certain 
basic characteristics of the differ- , 
entiation amongst the peasants are: 


' only too 'evident.. Let us examine 


- 


inem one by one. 


' Тһе. first manifestation of differ- 
entiation is in the large differences - 
of average area рет” farm "held by 
“Бог 
instance, even in this small sample 
of 400 holdings; randomly Selected 
from 12 villages situated in 
adjoining districts in ‘U.P, the ` 
range of differences in the average. 
size of farms is as wide as between 


“ 


‚ 1.5 acres and 348 acres. or about 20 


times. wes Ns 


Natufally, when the size of ope- 
rational holdings, varies so „widely 
between different ‘peasant ' house- ; 
holds, it is put natural that^their _ 
capital resources would ‘also tend ` 


Чо vary accordingly, and "hence' . 
their character of farming ‘would . 


also bé different. For instance, 
one finds from the table that the’ 


7 number of draught ‘livestock ~ „рег 


farm.on the smallest group, ot 
holdings is only 1.1, while on the, 
largest ‘size-group of holdings 115 
as much as 6.0. “This means that: 
while ‘the cultivators of holdings 
below 5.U acres do not possess even: 


: the minimum amount ‘of draught 


power required, ie, a pair of bul- ' 
locks, holders of lands above 10.0" 
acres are in possession of more thant 


per farm. Evidently their. “culti- ` 
vation: requires. more ‘than a pair 
of .bullocks, the norm laid ‘down 
for determining-the size of an eco- _ 
nomic, holding.19 Similarly] the 
number of milch’ cattle ‘per farm . 
also increases by .4. times from the: 
smallest to the: Е size- group 
of -holdings. 


- The -situation’ is ‘even -more 
diversified in respect- of the value: 


.. 19, “Report ‘of the бөрінен Agrarian’. 
‘Reforms Committee, New Delhi, 1931, ps, 
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.' and 


^ of investments on livestock per 


farm. For instance, while the total 
value of livestock per farm on 
the smallest size-group of holdings 


was only Rs. 354, it was as high, 


as Rs. 2,653 per farm on the larg- 
est size-group of holdings which 
amounts to more than a seven times 
increase. This fact suggests that 
the larger farms keep more valu- 
able and better draught and milch 
livestock than the small holders. 


. The differentiation in respect of 


the value of investment per farm 
on implements, farm buildings 
and all fixed assets (excluding 
land) is still greater, in so far as 
the per farm investment on these 
fixed assets on the largest’ size 
farm is about 10 times greater 


- than on the smallest farms. - 


Thus, we find that capital re- 
sources on different size-groups of 
holdings vary widely and the most 
interesting aspect of these varia- 


. tions js that capital resources per 


farm increase as the size of the 
operational holdings increase. 


However, at the same time, as 
the per farm capital resources in- 
crease with the increase in,the size 
of holdings, the per acre capital 


- resources tend to decline with an 


increase in the size of the area in 
all cases, viz. livestock (draught 
milch), implements, farm 
buildings, and total value of fixed 
assets. This means that the value 
of capital resources on the farms 
increases less than proportionately 
to the increase in the size of farms, 
thus leading to a decline in capital 
resources per acre of*land-. on 
larger farms. The significance of 
this fact would be presently d:s- 
cussed in its relation to the costs 
and profits of farming business on 


: small and large farms. 


Another - 
differentiation amongst peasant 
households is that the resources 
of family labour per.farm increase 
very much less proportionately 
to the increase either in land 
or capital resources per farm. 
From the last two columns of 
Table 2, it will be seen that the 
number of workers per farm also 
increases as the size of the ope- 
rational holdings increases but 
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important aspect o£. 


very much less proportionately 
to the increase in the’ size of 
the farms or in the value of 
capital resources per farm. In 
fact, the availability of family 
labour per acre declines to. as 
much as only one-eleventh on the 
largest size group of holdings as 
compared to the smallest size- 


whether temporary or permanent, 
tends to increase as the size of 
the farm increases since the in- 
crease in the family labour’ re- 
sources is very much less than ~ 
proportionate to the increase in the 
size of farms. However, it must 
be emphasised that despite the in- 
creasing employment 





TABLE 3: Percentage classification of Kum Labour into Family 


and Hired Labour. 





Size-Group Percentage contribution by 


(acres) Family Labour Hired Labour Total 
Below 5.0 87.9 12.1 100.0 
5.0 — 10.0 79.2 20.8 100.0 
10.0 — 15.0 68.2 31.8 100.0 
15.0 — 20.0 58.0 42.0 100.0 
20.0 and above 47.0 100.0 


53.0 





— Studies in Economics of Farm Management in U.P., opp. cit., p. 37. 


group. From this fact arises the 
need to employ hired labour in 
agriculture as the size of the farm 
increases. And, the proportion of 
hired labour in total labour em- 
ployed on the farms increases di- 
rectly with an increase in the size 
of the farm as is shown in 
Table 3. | 

It will thus be evident that the 
need to employ hired labour, 


labour as the size of the farm 
increases, the increase in the total 
number of workers per farm in- 
creases much less than" propor- 
tionately to the increase in “the 
capital resources per farm with 
the result that the value of ‘total 


capital invested per worker tends . 


to increase with an increase in the 
size ‘of the farm ав can Бе: seen 
from Table 4. 





Table 4: No. of workers (both family and hired). per Farm and 
. capital invested per worker (including land) according to. 


size groups of holdings. 








Size-Groups No. of workers Total capital Capital 
(acres) per farm per investment** ^ investment 
year.* (in rupees) per worker*** 
Below 5.0 20 4,236 2118 
50 — 10.0 2.8 7.077 ~ 2598 ` 
10.0 — 15.0 2.6 13,377 5145 ' - 
15.0 — 200' 3.9 20,608 5284 
20.0 and above 4.6 37,445 8140 
Average 2 29 11892 . 4016. 
‘—Ibid., pp. 41-42. 
* Number of workers per farm (including family and hired - 


workers) per year have been estimated from Tables 3.9 and 3.18 
; (A) on pp. 85 and 41 respectively. wd 
** Total capital investment including fixed and operating capital © 
have been taken from Table 3.20 on p. 42. . 
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еж Calculated by dividing column 3 by column 2. 


of hired ' 
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‚ гош these bane. баасы 
of differentiation | amongst the pea- 
sants, it would be seen that their 


character of farming, techniques: : 


of cultivation and input-output 
relationships, which in turn affect 
the costs of production of agricul- 
tutal output, net profits Or.losses 
available to different farm holders 
and their capacity to expand their 
farm business, are determined to 


‚са great extent by the size of the 
farm held and operated’ by them, 
. as explained below. a 


Farming Techniques 
` The very first impact of ‘such 


. differentiation is on the techniques 


of farming in different size-groups 
of households. We have already 
seen that relatively, the value of 
capital investment per worker is 
much smaller on small farms as 
compared to large larms. And the 
amount of capital investment per 
worker increases with an increase 
in the size of the farm. Of course, a 


7 рагі of such increase is accounted 


for by the increase іп the amount 
of land worked per worker. But 
even if we exclude land from the 
value of total capital investment 
(as, for example, in Table 2) we 
find Њаё the value of capital in- 
vestment per worker still rises 
more than proportionately to the 


. increase іп the number of workers. 


The result is that the proportion 


“of labour employed on small farms 


relatively to the capital is much 
larger than on larger farms. In 
other words, 
ratio on small farms is much 
higher, and it tends to decline as 
the size of the farm increases. 


This means that with an in- 


crease in the size of the farm, the 


techniques of cultivation tend to 
become, more  capital-intensive 
while on the small farms théy re- 
main more: labour-intensive. This 


“18 still more ‘so bécause the pro- 


portion of hired labour employed 
increases with an increase in the 
size of the farm, and the motiva- 
tion for investing capital for im- 
proving productivity per worker 
is much greater on large farms. 
Inevitably, with an increase in the 
value of capital per worker along 
with an increase in “the size of the 
farm, the productivity per worker 


the labour/capital ` 


орд І Е . - Е 
also shows ап increase as Һе size 
of the farm increases as Sowa in 

















Table » 
Table 5: Return рег worker - 
RN according to size- 
groups of holdings. . 
Size-Groups Return per 
(acres). worker per 
e year (Rs.) 
Below 5.0 ` 136 
-5.0 — 100 ' -245 
100 — 150 334 
150 — 20.0 NS 327 
20.0 and above :595 . 
Average ' i 304 
. —Ibid, p. 41. 


: This fact indicates that despite 
the increasing use of hired labour, 
as the size of farm increases, the 
productivity per worker on large 
farms is higher probably largely 
on account of the higher value of 
of capital investment per worker 
on large farms. 

This simple fact strikes at the 
root of the, myth; widely believed 
and often reitérated, about the 
inherent superiority of the use of 
family labour in the farming busi- 
ness. If productivity per, worker 
can be raised in spite of the in- 
creasing use of hired labour as the 
Size of the farm increases, it fol- 
lows that there is nothing 
inherently superior (in económic 
terms) in tlíe use of family labour 
on a farm. It all depends upon the 
amount of capital per worker em- 
ployed. If large farmers can raise 
the productivity per worker on 
their farms by investing more 


capital employing hired labour, 


they would certainly do so. - And 


in fact, they already appear. to be 


doing so. 


Püvortast Truism 


: This fact also brings out an im- 
portant truism that the elementary 


laws of economics are as аррП- 
cable to Indian agriculture as to 
other sectors of the Indian eco- 
nomy. It is one of the first lessons 


- of economic science that,the pro- 
- ductivity of labour can be improv- 


ed by increasing the use of more 


“апа better’-capital resources and 


this appears to be happening in 
the case of farming business as 
much as in the other branches of 
economic activity in India. The 
basic inadequacy of family labour 


. resources on larger farms relatively 


to the resources of land creates the 
imperative necessity for large 
landholders -to` employ hired 
labour, permanent or temporary. 
And the prospect of improving the 
productivity per worker impels 
them to invest more and better 
capital, thus raising the amount 
of capital investment per worker 
as well as per farm which simul- 


' taneously’ increases the extent of 
hired labour employed per farra 
-as the size of the farm increases. 


Input Output Relations . 


Another important effect of dif- 
ferentiation amongst peasants in 
respect of their land, labour and 
capital resources is on their input- 
output relations and.costs of pro- 
duction per unit of agricultural 
output. We have already seen in 
Table 1 that while the volume of 
capital and labour resources per 
farm increases as the size of the " 
farm increases, the volume of 
capital invested and labour avail- 
able per acre declines with the in- 
crease in farm size. This means 
that 'farms employ much more 
capital and labour per unit of land 
than the larger farms. 


As à natural consequence, the 
input of labour and capial per 
unit of land оп” small farms ‘is 
much greater than on larger farms 


‘and hence the cósts of' production 


per unit of.output are also more 
on small farms than on large 
farms. This excess of input per 
unit of land is not compensated 
even by a relatively higher gross 
output per асге оп small farms as 
compared to large farms. Table 6 
brings out these relationships very 
clearly. - 


It is evident that practically 
every item of input per acre de- 
clines as the size of the ferm in- 


1. ы. ы. ҮЗІ 
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Table 6: Input-Output relationships, Costs of Production and Net Profits or Losses on 400 holdings 
(Survey Sample) in U.P. according to size-groups of farms.* 














f Average Value of inputs per acre (Rs.) , B Total Total Difference Total 
Size-Groups sizeof Bullock Human Ferti- Upkeep _‘lrrigae Interest of of ofoutput amount 
(acres) farm labour labour Seed  lisers of Rent“ tion on Fixed inputs Output overtotal of 
& ma- imple- & char- capital рег per input profit 
- nures ments cess ges acre acre peracre рег farm 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) qo (Ча) (2 (13) (14) 
Below 5.0 3.2 137.9 56.8 18.6 8.5 17.4 9.7 9.8 10.9 269.6 291 21.4 75 
5.0 -10.0 7.2 94.3 50.2 17.0 7.4 12.3 9.5 9.0 8.2 208.9 253 44.1 314 
10.0 -15.0 12.1 76.8 45.9 16.0 7.0 11.0 10.0 9.5 6.8 1834 241 57.6 691 
15.0 -20.0 16.8 74.4 43.8 15.5 6.8 10.1 93 8.3 6.7 174.9 216 414 678 
200 % above 28.6 60.1 36.8 13.5 5.9 7:6 8.4 5.8 62, 1443 190 55.7 1299 
Average 9.1 84.3 45.9 16.0 7.0 11.1 9.3 8.4 7.5 189.5 234 44.5 407 
* Source: Studies in Economics of Farm Management in U. P., op. cit, pp. 29-40. 
creases. And the costs of produc- is also much greater on the part of ever may 'be available to them 


tion per acre on the smallest. size 
farms are 87 per cent more than 
the costs of production on the 
largest size farms of 20 acres and 
above. As against this, the pro- 
duction per acre on small farms is 
only 53 per cent more than on the 
largest size farms. Thus, the ad- 
vantage of higher productivity per 
acre on small farms is not suffi- 
cient to compensate for the higher 
costs of production on small 
farms. 


The inevitable consequence of 
these economic relationships is 
that the large farms are able to 
obtain a larger profit per acre than 
the small farms.2° And at the same 
time, since the large farms com-^ 
mand a larger area, the total vo- 
lume of profit per farm is also 
much larger? 


The implications of these eco- 
nomic relationships which obtain 
on different size-groups of opera- 
tional holdings are only too obvi- 
ous. These facts bring out that 
agricultural production is relative- 
. ly more profitable on larger farms 
than on small farms. And in a 
competitive market economy the 
large farmers enjoy:a much more 
favourable position than the small 
farmers because they reap higher 
profits per acre as well as per farm 
than the small farmers. Moreover, 
the ability to accumulate and in- 
vest capital in the farming business 


20. See column (13) in Table 6 above. 
21. See column (14) in Table 6 above. 
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large farmers than on that of 
small farmers for the obvious rea- 
son that tbeir difference of total 
output over costs, both per acre as 
per farm is very much larger. 


In any competitive and free eco- 
nomy) the odds against the small 
farmers would naturally be heavy 
in such a situation because they 
would not be able to stand in 
competition against the large 
farmers whose productivity per 
worker is relatively much higher 
and costs of production per acre 
or per unit of output lower. Im- 
pelled by the motive of reaping 
more income from their farming 
business by raising productivity 
per worker (by investing more 
capital and employing hired la- 
bour) and lowering their costs of 
output, the large farmers would 
naturally like to expand their far- 
ming business, accumulate more 
capital and develop the mode of 
production known as ‘capitalist 
farming’. 


As against this, the small 
farmers, unable to continue in 
farming against them, will be ini- 
tially obliged to resort to sub- 
sidiary occupations like livestock 
production, agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour, petty services, 
small casual trades, in fact, what- 

22, "The smaller the holding he culti- 
vates, the more is his dependence on other 
forms of earning; the small cultivator, 
for example, has often to resort to cart- 
ing or agricultural labour, Report of the 


All India Rural Credit Survey, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay, p. 371, 


under given circumstances, with a 
view to eke out their subsistence 
and keep themselves above water. 
Finally, they would gradually move 
out of the farming business and 
turn to some other occupations, 
largely agricultural labour. 


The wide prevalence of multi- 
plicity of occupations in the Indian 
countrySide and its increasing in- 
cidence, as revealed in various 
surveys, is only a symptom of the 
inherent  instebility and  bank- 
ruptcy of the small farmer? 


However, these inevitable pro- 
cesses can proceed at a speed vary- 
ing over a wide range depending 
on the rate of growth of an eco- 
nomy as a whole. Their pace may 
also be checked significantly by 
certain built-in processes like the 
heavy pressure of population on 
land and absence of any other 
means of employment for the rural 
population, absence of the rights 
of transfer in land for most of the 
small producers and the conse- 
quent inability of the larger farm- 
ers to increase their size of farms 
still further, imposition of ceilings 
on the size of land that a person 
may own or cultivate, etc.?8 


Yet another method to check the 
ruinous consequences of these eco- 


23, It must. however, be emphasized 
that imposition of ceilings, while it defi- 
nitely limits the expansion of farm size, 
in no way limits the expansion of agri- 
cultural output by investing more capital 
and raising productivity of labour on the 
ceiling level farms, 
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` Bengal, 


nomic relationships from descend- 
ing upon the small producers can 
be to guarantee certain minimun 
prices for agricultural commodities, 
fixed at a level at which the small 
preducers also, despite higher costs 
of production per unit of output, 
may be able to reap a 'small 
profit and may not be entirely eli- 
minated from the farming busi- 
ness to be thrown on the labour 
market. 


Palliatives `` 


However, all these cheéks are 
mere palliatives, and can at best 
retard and slow the pace of the 
inevitable process of economic 
ruin bound’ to descend upon the 
small producers if they are. left 
to stand on their own in a free, 
competitive economy. And can 
we characterise our contemporary 
Indian rural economy as any other 
than a free competitive economy? 


One might raise here the ques- 
tion regarding the relevance of 
the above ‘analysis to the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture as a 
whole. The results of the farm 
management studies cited above 
pertain aftér all only to a few 
holdings in the two districts of 
Uttar\Pradesh and how can these 
data be utilised to generalise for 
Indian agriculture as a whole? 


The answer to this question is 
twofold. Firstly, the basic есо- 
nomic relationships analysed above 
have been found to be more or less 
similar in all regions wherever 
these. studies have been con- 
ducted.24 Moreover, the conclu- 
sions of these studies are also fully 


` corroborated by a number of other 


special studies on these problems 
conducted by individual research 
workers and local research orga- 
nisations.25 All these studies fully 
bear out the precariousness and 


24 And ‘these have ‘been: conducted 
over widely scattered areas, as in the 
States of Punjab, Madnya  Pradesn, 
Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, West 
Orissa, . Bihar, -etc,. The data 
from the U.P, report have been used 
only for illustrating (these basic economic 
relationships, $ E 


25 See for instance C, H, Shah, Prob- 
lems of Small Farmers—Report of an 
Enquiry into the ‘problems of low in- 
come farmers in Kodinar Taluka, Bom- 


bay, 1918, а 


the imbalance of the small farm- 
er’s household economy, arising 
inherently from the uncertain and 
unstable character’ of his farm 
economy. : 


And, secondly, it need hardly 
be stressed upon that the relative 
degree of differentiation. amongst 
the farm economies of different 
size-groups of operational hold- 
ings may vary widely. In certain 
areas, the relative differences in 
the input and output levels on 
different farms and their relative 
costs and profits may not be very 
large, at least as large as in areas 
more fully developed and more 
market-oriented. These areas may 
yet take time to arrive at a stage 
where ‘such differentiation may 
arise. But,,so long as the basic 
differentiation in respect of ope- 
rational landholdings obtains, 
these economic relationships are 
bound to develop in course of time 
and reveal themselves in these eco- 
nomic incongruities.  ' 


The Whole Problem 


Let us now try to examine the 
problems of Indian agriculture 
as a whole in the. context of this 
differentiation amongst peasant 
households in respect of their 
character of farming, techniques 
of cultivation, forms of employ- 
ment of labour, input-output 
relationships, costs of production, 


profits of farming business, etc. The 


data of the farm "management 
studies pertain only to a small 
sample of farm households. But 
fortunately, data regarding certain 
aspects of differentiation amongst, 
-the peasants have recently become 
available for the country as a 
whole. / : 


From these data; one can derive 
though broad a fairly clear 
picture of the situation in the 
Indian countryside regarding the 
differentiated pattern of farming. 
And, in the light of the findings 
revealed by the farm management 
studies, one can meaningfully 
analyse the current trends of de- 
velopment in.Indian agriculture 
(discussed earlier) and work out 
their implications for the pace and 
pattern of the. future growth ‘of 
Indian agriculture. і 


In the light of the close rela- 
tionship which seems to exist be- 


‚ the 


‘tween the character of farming, 


techniques of cultivation and 


forms of employment of labour 


power on the one hand and the 


. size of farms on the other, it is 


obviously important to ascertain 
first the nature and extent of dif- 
ferentiation existing amongst 
peasant households in respect of 
their operational holdings. Since 
ownership of land also has been 
held to be the ‘magic wand which 
turns sand into gold’ and to have 
a close bearing upon various as- 
pects of the farm economy?6 we 
may analyse the différentiated 
pattern of land ownership, and 
cultivation, together. 


During the last years, at least 
three nation-wide surveys have 
thrown up a mass of data regard- 


ing the pattern of land ownership , 


and cultivation in India: the Na- 
tional Sample Survey, the First 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry and 
Census of Landholdings.27 
All these surveys habe revealed a 
high degree of differentiation 
amongst peasants households in 
respect of their side of ownership 
and operational holdings. Table 7 
shows in percentage' terms the 
relative distribution of owned and 
operated land in India amongst 
different size-groups of . holdings. 


The Contradiction 


From these data, it is evident 
that while about three-fourths of 
all the rural households own less 
than 5 acres of land, and hold in 
all even less than one-sixth of the 


total area owned, on the top, one- 


fourth of all the rural households 
hold 83.68 per cent of the total 
area in size-groups above 5 acres. 
Even amongst them, the bulk of 
land above 25.00 acres, being only 
3.6 per cent of all the rural house-' 


. 26 In so far as the nature of tenure 
in operated land makes a significant 
difference to the resources of a peasant, 
it is bound to affect-the character of his 
Farming as well, ў 


127, National Sample Survey Eighth 
Round: July 1954-April 1955, Number 
10, First Report on Landholdings, Rural 
Sector, Government of India, 1958 and 
No, 30, Report on Landholdings (2) 
(Operational holdings in rural India), 
2. Agricultural Labour Enguiry—Report 
on Intensive Survey of Labour, Vol, I— 
All-India, Government of Indic, 1954, 
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* amongst owners. 
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a В RT TABLE 7: Distribution ‘of. Ownership and row Holdings amongst 
2 ` Бога]. Households according to size- groups. Crop: Season 982 54. 
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holds hold as, — as 36. 17 per 
cent of the “total owned area. 
And it may be stressed that 
ownership of land was defined 


to include only 'the right of per- - 
, manent heritable possession with 


‘or without right to transfer. the 
title’ which meant that even the 


secure tenants ` of the State or: 


` private individuals, who enjoyed 
rights of ‘permanent heritable 
possession, are also, 


rf 


This situation reveals that even 


a whole decade of land reforms, 


included j 


_ marked’ by the passage and imple-' 


‘mentation of.perhaps the most 
voluminous land legislation in the 


world, has not. been able to secure 


substantial rights of ownership for 
. three-fourths’ of the rural рорша- 
, tion іп: more than a, mere fraction 
of the total owned land. Ownership 


; rights on the bulk of the land are 


still concentrated in һе hands’ of 


a small minority, of rural house- : 


‚ holds who hold.it in size-groups 
` larger than 5 or 10 acres. ' 


The 'situation Tegarding concent- 
ration of ownership holdings might 
not have mattered so much if there 
was a ‘larger dispersion of land for 


ings, | Mie oneen aton appears to 
vbe no less. The operational ] hold- 
ings of less than 5 acres are as 
many: as 71.23 per cent of all, the 
holdings, but account for an area 
of only 15.60 per cent. At the 


. other end. a mere 14.58. per cent 


of. all households operate upon :а 
little less than two-thirds of the 
total cultivated land, in size-groups 


‘of .10 acres or above which may 


be said to -be possible of. cultiva- 
Hon economically. 


The implications of, this. pattern 


of Jand distribution for agricultural: 


production are quite obvious. This 
pattern indicates that even though, 
on an average, the size of holding 
in India is very small, but for a 
tiny fraction of households, ` who 
eultivate about two- fhirds of the 
total cultivated area,-the size of 


| operational holdings is more than 


the size of an, economic holding. 
"This is-the paradox posed by, Pro- 
fessor M. L. Dantwala which stres- 
ses that India has small farmers 
but it. does not have small farms, 
because as ‘much "as about 66 per 
cent’ of the total cultivated area 
is already . organized into , units 
above the size of an economic hold- 
‘ing, ie. above 10 „acres. 28 


purposes of cultivation amongst the ' 


. ^ bulk of the small holders by.means 
of leasing and tenancy. But, if we 


turn our attention’ to the distribu- 


7 tion pattern of operational: hold- - 


> 
Ф 4 
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Thus, one finds that ЖҮ two- - 


thirds of the total cultivated area 


‘Indian ‘Journal * of. ‚ Agricultural 
Economics, Vol. XIV. WNo,,3 ‘Page’ 57-58. 
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is in 1 holdings which КЕЕ сап- · 
not be said to be operating on,an' 
uneconomic’ or.below the economic. 
level, although the number ‘of per- 
sons who. possess, these holdings is , 
very small. 


It лее hardly’ be id hubs 
all those farmers who operate hold- 
ings "above the size of an economic . 
holding are engaged'i in cultivation: 
not merely for purposes'of eking : 
out--their subsistence. Their re- : 
quirements of subsistence' can, be 
met easily? only from a ‘fraction, of . 
their total holding. The, rest of. 
the output they: produce, mainly · 
. for; purposes of sale in the market. 
‘Thus; it сап ре stated that on two- 
thirds of the total cultivated" area,, 
farming is carried on,for purposes 
of sale in the market, or, if ,you 
like to put it in another way, it . i 
. can be said that the output of about . 
two-thirds of: the total operated 
area is produced «for. purposes of - 
sale in the market..' NO 

An interesting question may arise, 

. here, regarding the leasing: of land. 
One may be inclined to believe - 
that even though the distribution ' 
of owned and cultivated area be. . :- 
such. that :а small minority of ° 
‘households possesses’ about two» · 
thirds of the ‘total area, most of. 
‘these households would be general- . 
‘ly leasing out their lands to tenants. i 
| for cultivation, “which: would somé-^ 
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what diminish the inequalities in 
the pattern of cultivation. 


In this connection, I may point 
out that leasing in, viz. taking of 
land on rent for cultivation, is 
practised more by farmers who 
possess holdings more than the size 
of an economic holding than by 
farmers who possess holdings of 
less than the size of an economic 
holding. This fact is contrary to 
the general impression that land 
is taken on lease generall by 
small cultivators for purposes of 
eking out a subsistence, and yet it 
happens to be true. Land is taken 
on lease-more by farmers who al- 
ready possess holdings above the 
size of an: economic holding. 


Commercial Interests 


The National Sample Survey 
estimates that the total area taken 


“оп lease forms aboüt 21 per cent 


of the total operated area. Of this 
21 per cent total operated area, 
only less than one-fifth is with 


households possessing holdings 
upto 5 acres. Another one-fifth 
of this area taken оп lease 


is with people with holdings 
of land between 5 to 10 acres 
in size and the remaining three- 
fifths of the total area taken 
on lease is with households possess- 
ing lands above the size of 10 acres. 
This fact suggests that these latter 
households are renting land not 
for purposes of eking out their sub- 
sistence but for purposes of under- 
taking cultivation on these lands 
for sale in the market. The re- 
quirements of their subsistence 
could be easily met from their 
owned holdings. But they seek 
to add to their owned holdings in 
order to be able to produce more 
output on a commercial scale. 


The reverse is the situation if 
you take the data about the lands 
given on lease. Who is leasing out 
the land? One finds that it is no 
longer the big landlord so much, 
who is leasing out the land, but 
the small owner—a holder of about 
9 acres. Out of the total area leas- 
ed out, 61.38 per cent is leased out 
by people holding lands below 5 
acres??, which means that the small 
owner, instead of being a cultivator 
7.29. National Sample Survey, Eighth 
Round, op.cit;, No, p. 20; also No, 30, p, 20, 


30, National Sample Survey, Eighth 
Round, No, i0, First Report on Land 
Holdings, Rural Sector, Delhi, 1956, p, 23, 


and eking out his subsistence by 
cultivation, is actually a ‘landlord’ 
and is contributing more than 60 
per cent of the total leased out 
area to those who are taking it on 
lease. Only 29 per cent of the total 
leased out area i.e., less than one- 
third, is contributed by the holders 
of lands.above 10 acres. 


There are some people amongst 
the largest holders also who are 
leasing out land, but the magni- 
tude of it is not very large. The 
large holders, in the net, are actual- 
ly taking more land on lease than 
they have been leasing out. Thus, 
the benefits of cultivation on the 
leased out area are largely reaped 
by the large holders. 


From these facts, it would be 
evident that leasing of land does 
not have the same character now 
as it might have had at the time 
when there were landlord-tenant 
relationships and when a small 
number of landlords enjoyed the 
monopoly of land ownership who 
leased out small parcels of land to 
their tenants. At that time, the 
character of leasing of land was 
different, and it had a different 
significance from the point of view 
of agricultural development. But 
in the present-day India, the nature 
of tenancy. is commercial The 
people who take lands on lease 
are largely those who are produc- 
ing for sale in the market. They 
take lands on rent with a view to 
invest capital in cultivation and 
reap some benefits by undertaking 
commercial agriculture on those 
lands taken on lease.31 


Draught Cattle 


For the country as a whole, the 
degree of differentiation and con- 
centration of draught cattle is no 
less than was seen from a sample 
of 400 holdings of Uttar Pradesh in 
an earlier section of this paper. 
Small farmers holding lands below 
1C acres possess less than 200 work- 
ing bulls and bullocks per 100 
households which are the minimum 


31, ‘The analysis (based on NSS data) 
should explode the beief firmly held even 


. in the highest quarters of policy makers 


that those who lease-in land (tenants) 
are necessarily small farmers and those 
who lease-out are big, absentee landown- 
ing rentiers’, M, L, Dantwala, Presidential 
Address at Chandigarh Conference, Indian 
Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol, 
XVI, No, 1, p. 14. ' 


necessary to carry on independent 
farming. Even amongst them, 
holders of lands below 5 acres have 
as few as 142.24 working draught 
cattle, and holders of less than 2.5 
acres only 95.10 working draught 
cattle per 100 households. At the 
other end, cultivators of lands 
above 15 acres possess more than 
the required number of draught 
cattle for economic cultivation and 
the number is as high as 495.81 
per 100 households in holdings of 
90 acres and above3? Similarly, 
the number of wooden and iron 
ploughs as well as of harrows per 
100 households shows a significant 
increase as the size of the opera- 
tional holding increases.33 


The Implications 


The implications of such differ- 
entiation and concentration in. 
respect of draught cattle and agri- 
cultural implements are only too 
evident. Inevitably, all households 
which have less than the minimum 
number of draught cattle and agri- 
cultural implements required for 
independent cultivation are com- 
pelled either to hire these two 
important types of resources or 
arrange for their use on mutual 
exchange basis. Both these arrange- 
ments entail costs and delays in 
timely sowing, irrigation or har- 
vesting of produce with their 
natural effects on their yields and 
income. 


On the other hand, cultivators of 
lands above 10 acres are carrying 
on cultivation with much more 
than the average number of 
draught cattle and agricultural 
implements per household. This 
fact again suggests that. farming 
for them is not merely a matter 
for subsistence but also for com-: 
mercial purposes, ie. for sale in 
the market. And they expand their 
stock of draught cattle and imple- 
ments with a view to carry on 
efficient commercial cultivation. 


The concentration of land. 
draught cattle and agricultural 
implements provides a direct con- 
trast with family labour resources 
available in the larger size groups 
of operational holdings. The size of 
the household definitely shows an 
increase with the size of the opera- 


^ 82. N.S.S., Report No, 30, op.cit., p, 3t, 
33. Ibid, p. 36, 
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tional holding.3* But the increase is 
proportionately very much less 
than the increase in area under 
crops in the large size-groups. The 
result is that the cultivators of 
lands above 10 acres have to em- 
ploy hired labour to a significant 
extent (about one-third of the total 
labour used on the farm). And the 
bulk of the total hired labour uti- 
lised in Indian agriculture is con- 
centrated on farms larger than 10 
acres, f 


Hired Labour 


- Unfortunately no data are avail- 
able regarding the proportions of 
family and hired lapour (both per- 
manent and temporary) used on 
different size-groups of landhold- 
ings for the country as a whole. 
But if the data from the farm 
management studies can be re- 
garded as representative of the 
conditions of hired employment in 
different States, it would appear 
that this proportion tends to in- 
crease significantly with an in- 
crease in the size of the farm. For 
illustration purposes in U.P., the 
farms above 20.0 acres employ even 
more than 50.0 per cent of the total 
labour used on the farm as hired 
labour. This fact suggests: that on 
such farms the major contribution 
to agricultural output is made by 
- wage-labour and not by family 
labour assuming equal wages for 
both types of labour. 


The concentration of ‘total hired 
labour on, different size-groups of 
holdings is available only for per- 
manent farm servants. It appears 
that on farms above 20 acres, there 
are as many as 859 permanent farm 
servants per 1,000 operational hold- 
. ings which amounts to a little less 

'than one permanent farm servant 
per holding per year. These hold- 
ings thus provide year-round em- 
ployment to farm labour and 
depend on its continuous use. It 
has also been found that the bulk 
of the total permanent farm ser- 
vants are concentrated on such 
holdings although the size of such 
holdings in different regions of 
India varies between~7.5 acres in 
East and South India to 20 acres 
in North-West India. 


If we regard those farms where 


hired labour (both. permanent and: 


— 34, N.S.S. Report (30), op.cit., p. 28. 
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temporary) constitutes more than 
50.0 per cent share of the total la- 
bour used on the farm as capitalist 
farms?, we would find that in 
Indian agriculture such farms have 
come to exist in widely scattered 
areas. In the absence -of compre- 
hensive data about the extent of 
utilisation of hired labour on dif- 
ferent size-groups of farms for the 
country, it is difficult to determine 
their precise number and the share 
of total cultivated area command- 
ed by them. ; 


But it remains nevertheless a 
fact that a good number of such 
farms exist in different parts of 
the country, command a far larger 
share of the total land and capital 
resources employed in agriculture 
and they produce a far larger share 
of the total agricultural output than 
their numerical proportion in the 
total number of farms in the coun- 
try.36 And these farms provide а 
very important element of dynam- 
ism in ‘the contemporary Indian 
rural economy. 


From these data on the pattern 
of differentiation and concentration 
of land and capital resources in 
India as a whole, and relating them 
to the character of farming, tech- 
niques of cultivation, and forms of 
employment, of labour power (ex- 
amined earlier), one can easily 
form a clear picture of the con- 
temporary agrarian organisation in 
India today, its various character- 
istics and its directions of deve- 
lopment. 


The Agrarian Hierarchy , 


The present day agrarian organ- 
isation appears to constitute an 
economic hierarchy at the top of 
which stand the capitalist farms 
which carry on cultivation mainly 
with the use of hired labour and 
investment of capital. They pro- 
duce essentially for the sake of 
profit, and the bulk of their agri- 


35. If the return to famiy labour per 
unit be ,less than the return to wage- 
labour, бау 2/3, than even such farms 
which employ even one-third of the total 
labour used on the farm as wage-labour 
can be regarded as capitalist farms since 
the net value added by hired labour 
would be far more than by family labour. 
But here we have left this method out 
of consideration, > 


36, N.S.S, (No, 30) op.cit., pp. 38-39. 


cultural output is destined for the 
market. liven though, numerically, 
they constitute only a small pro- 
portion of the toval number of 
holdings, (may be even less than 
6 or 7 per cent, if we set the limit 
of such farms at 20 acres), but 
they: command a very much larger 
share of the total land and capital 
resources employed in Indian 
agriculture (about one-third if we 
stack to the 20 acres limit). They 
also contribute a much larger share 
of the total marketed surplus of 
agricultural produce. As these are 
large-size farms, the productivity 
of labour is also far higher on them 
than on the smaller farms and the 
costs of production are minimum 
and profits per acre highest, even 


though the gross produce per acre: 


on these is not the highest, as 
compared to the smallest size- 
groups. ; 


Profit Motive 


The principal purpose of farming 
on these farms being profit, their 
owners are obliged to make maxi- 
mum efforts to expand output and 
reduce costs of production.. They 
invest capital in better equipment 
for irrigation, cultivation and 
transport, employ relatively more 
capital than labour if they find 
the wage-costs to be high.relatively 
to the cost of capital and thus 
undertake capital-intensive farm- 
ing. And they employ all their 
economic and social’privileges for 
employment of wage-labour on the 
most favourable terms, for them- 
selves and unfavourable for the 
laboureys. Their past hereditary 


links with the village population: 


as zarhindars, jagirdars, inamdars 
or otherwise are also pressed into 
service to employ wage labour on 
exploitative terms. i 


Of course, some of them: who аге 
still fettered by the limitations of 
their technical skill, past social 
tradition, and lack of entrepren- 


eurial ability, and are able to enjoy. 


substantial economic benefits, in- 
spite of these limitations in other 
ways, they do not make enough 
efforts to raise productivity of 
labour by means of capital invest- 
ment. For this reason arise dis- 
parities in the levels of efficiency 
even on capitalist farms in differ- 
ent regions of India. Yet those 
who are not thus inhibited and 
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possess or have acquired the neces- 
sary drive, capital and technical 
skil make their maximum efforts 
to improve farming by capitel in- 
tensive methods, thus obtaining 
maximum productivity per worker, 
minimum costs per unit of output, 
and reaping the largest 'econgmic 
profit per acre.; 
Capitalist Farms 

For these reasons, these farms 
also contribute the maximum share 
in the additional increments of 
agricultural output and capital in- 
vestment in Indian agriculture. 
Since in India data for agricultural 
production from year to year and 
for the quinquennial Census of 
Livestock and Implements are not 
collected aecording to size of ope- 
rational holdings (which should not 
be very difficult to do), it is diffi- 
cult to prove this fact authentically 
for the last 10 years. But if certain 
non-official estimates can be believ- 
ed, it appears that the major share 
of the additional agricultural out- 
put during recent years has eman- 
ated from the large-size holdings 
in most States of India." And it 
would not be surprising if the 
major share of the increasing in- 
vestment in fixed and working 


. capital-in Indian agriculture (dis- 


cussed earlier) also Belongs to 


‘them, 


The relatively large share of 
irrigation, fertilisers and co-operat- 
ive credit claimed by these farms 
(as brought out in the numerous 
studies of the Programme Evalua- 
tion Organisation and other official 
and non-official research organisa- 
tions) are also: pointers in that 
direction. It is also probably for 
these reasons that ideas regarding 
increasing disparities in incomes 
and levels of living in rural areas 
gain wide currency.38 And from 
the inherent nature of farming on 
these farms and their built-in 
trends of development, it is difficult 
to see how such widening dispari- 
ties can be checked unless their 


37, Some Features of Economic Growth 


І of the Last Decade: іп India, Economic 


Weekly, Annual Number, Feb, 4, 1961, 
Also see mimeographed study on Econo- 
mic Change in Village Sohalpur Gara, 
District Saharanpur, ОР, by the Agricul- 
tural Economics ' Research Centre, Uni- 
versity of Delhi, Delhi, 


38, Ibid. Also symposium on the 
Rural Standard of Living, Kurukshetra, 
January, February and March, 1961, 


pattern of farm organisation is 


basically changed. 


The nature and direction of 
change in the character of farming 
on these farms also appears to ex- 
plain some of the results obtained 
in the Second Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. It is well-known that 
the extent of agricultural wage 


employment for male agricultural 


labour has risen between 1950-51 
and 1956-57 from 189 to 194.26 days 
per year inspite of the fact that 
more rigorous norms in respect of 
working hours and intensity of 
employment were used in the 
Second Agricultural Labour Еп- 
quiry as compared to the First. 
Similarly, the agricultural wage- 


employment per year per woman ^ 


worker had risen during the same 
period from 120 to 131 days show- 
ing a relatively greater increase in 


the availability of wage-employ- . 


ment in agriculture for women 
workers.39 


It must, further be stressed upon 
that capitalist farms being produc- 
ers of agricultural output at 
minimum cost enjoy a most favour- 
able position in a competitive 
market for. agricultural produce. 
Even under a system of regulated 
or guaranteed minimum prices, 
they would reap the maximum ad- 


. vantages from whatever prices are 


fixed or guaranteed. 
Commercial Farms 


Next to the capitalist farms in 
the hierarchy of agrarian organisa- 
tion stand the commercial farms. 
These farms are not yet capitalist 
farms in the sense that they carry 
on cultivation mainly with hired 
labour, but nevertheless these 
farms produce agricultural output 
for purposes of sale in the market. 
The criteria for their determination 
would be that more than 50 per 
cent of the total value of agricul- 
tural output on them is exchanged 
in the market. Generally they 
would lie between the ranges of 
10 to 20 acres size-groups of ope- 
rational holdings though in differ- 
ent regions of the country, these 
ranges may be subject to some 
modifications especially on the 
lower side in eastern and southern 


39, Report of the Second Agricultural . 


Labour Enquiry, Delhi 1960, pp, 68 and 
422, 2 


India. They also supply a fair part 
of the total marketed surplus of 
agricultural produce, although they 
constitute about 18.0 to 19.0 per 
cent of the total operational 
holdings. 


Severe Competition 


The owners of these farms also 
employ hired labour to the extent 
of about one-third to one-half of 
the total labour used on the farm, 
and they also invest capital. But 
since their costs of production are 
somewhat higher than on capitalist 
farms, and profits per acre or per 
unit of agricultural output relative- 
ly less, their capacity to invest 
capital is not so great. They try 
to. make the maximum use of their 
family labour resources’ supple- 
menting them with hired labour. 
But in so far as they are economic- 
ally worse off as compared to the 
capitalist farms, they face severe 
competition against them in the 
free market. They reap relatively 
a smaller share of the total profits 
made on agricultural output. 


In so far as they suffer from some 
disabilities of credit supply, indebt- 
edness to the money-lenders or 
traders, marketing facilities etc., 
they are even more hindered in 
their development on the basis of 
a free market. And in a guaranteed 
minimum price situation, they 
would be, able to stand easily if 
the prices are fixed at a fairly high 
level, even though they will derive 
much less benefits than the capital- 
ist farms would. "They are able 
to stand in competition against the 
capitalist farms even in a free 
market mechanism largely by de- 
pressing their own standards of 
living and thus deriving a relative- 
ly much lesser return for their 
family labour as compared to that 
paid for hired wage labour on 
capitalist farms. They appear to 
maximise the total returns to the 
family including the return to 
family labour, owned land and 
capital, unlike the capitalist farms 
which are interested in maximum 
profit in capital. 


These farms, though bearing 
certain similarities with capitalist 
farms in their motivations for cul- 
tivation for the market are never- 
theless managed relatively with 
more labour intensive methods of . 
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production as compared to’ the 
capitalist farms. And they are in 
fact more responsive to such tech- 
niques of cultivation which require 
relatively insignificant amounts of 
capital investment but largely 
more efficient utilisation of family 
labour. But since they are deprived 
of a large share of the total benefits 
available to the agricultural com- 
munity through the development 
plans they have to be content with 
a small share of these benefits and 
a proportionately smaller contri- 
bution in the total increase in 
agricultural production and capital 
investment. 


Instability 


An important aspect of the farm 
economies of these farms is their 
extreme instability. A slight un- 
favourable turn in the price situa- 
tion, or any domestic calamity like 
the death of a family member or 
cattle affects them seriously. For 
these reasons, one finds households 
in this group not uniformly going 
up the economic ladder but also 
going down. Some of them try 
to go up even by adding a number 
of additional enterprises to their 
farm like livestock farming, cattle 
breeding, horticulture etc. And 
since there prevails keen competi- 
tion amongst them; the prospect of 
going up depends much оп 
their respective efficiency of family 
labour, enterprise, skilful manage- 
ment, command of credit resources, 


responsiveness to new techniques- 


and practices etc. 


Such households, which for some 
reason or the other are unable to 
acquire these characteristics go 
down the economic ladder while 
others go up. The exact propor- 
tions of those going up or down 
are however difficult to determine 
in the absence of comprehensive 
data. And in view of the extreme 
restrictions prevailing on sales, 
transfers and leasing of ‘land, it 
would not be surprising if only a 
few amongst them are able to rise 
up to the level of organising capi- 
talist farms, even though sub- 
jectively, they may be aspiring to 
achieve that end. 


The capitalist farms and com- 
mercial farms, on the whole, would 
account roughly for about one- 
fourth of the total agricultural 
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holdings in India but for about 
four-fifths of the total land апа 
capital resources and for a some- 
wnat smaller proportion of the 
total marketed surplus of agricul- 
tural produce. The bulk of the 
holdings are those of small farmers 
who command only a very small 
fraction of the total land and 
capital resources in Indian agricul- 
ture. These farmers are desperately 
struggling to eke out a subsistence 
from their small farms for the 
family. 


For that reason, they mostly 
grow food crops. They exchange 
only a small part (less than 50 
per cent) of their total output on 
the market and that too for ‘dis- 
tress’ reasons, for meeting their 
immediate and pressing cash obli- 
gations.0 They contribute on the 
whole a much smaller fraction of 
the total marketed surplus. All 
the evils of Indian agriculture like 
the pressure of population, severe 
underemployment, small size- of 
holdings, low productivity ete., 
emanate mostly on their account. 


Bankruptcy 


These farms reveal characteris- 
tics of farm economy which bring 
out fully their complete bankruptcy 
as farmers. "Their costs per unit 
of output are extremely high. Even 
though they produce a larger gross 
output per acre, yet they produce 
it at a very heavy loss, and pro- 
duce it uneconomically. Conse- 
quently, even whatsoever portion 
of their produce they sell, does not 
enable them to get any surplus out 
of it. Yet they are able to continue 
in farming because they do not care 
for what they get in return for 
their family labour. In the absence 
of any regular and remunerative 
alternative avenues of employment, 
they are content with whatever 
they derive from the land and de- 
press their standards of living to 
the bare-minimum. 


In spite of this they are continu- 
ously obliged to sell their capital 
assets, cattle, implements, land ete:, 
in exchange for indebtedness which 
they incur largely for consumption 
expenditure in order to keep them- 


40. Distribution of the Marketed Sur- 
plus of agricultural produce by size-level 
of holdings in India, by Dharam Narain, 
Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, 
p. 35-38, t 


selves above water, and when their 
lands prove to be insufficient to 
provide them even full subsistence 
they are driven to search for sub- 
sidiary occupations. Most of them 
Eo in for agricultural or non- 
agricultural wage-employment or 
for miscellaneous types of labour 
intensive occupations like carting, 
grass and fuel trade, inferior ser- 
vices in towns etc. Most village 
surveys conducted by the various 
agro-economic research centres and 
other research institutions reveal 
that there is a wide variety of 
subsidiary occupations prevalent 
in villages which are largely con- 
centrated amongst small farmers. 


In fact, as a result of the liquida- 
tion of their capital assets, a point 
arises where their holdings become 
too small even for cultivation and 
they prefer to leasé them out to 
those who may cultivate them 
more profitably by adding to their 
own holdings. The commercial 
and capitalist farmers are already 
there to take advantage of this 
situation. This leads to one of the 
most confusing phenomena in the 
Indian countryside, viz., ‘land- 
lordism’ by the agricultural labour- 
ers and poor small cultivators 
against large farmers, which com- 


plicates the whole system of land ' 


tenure relationships and their re- 
gulation. And finally arises a 
situation when these farmers are 
entirely divorced from the land 
and become full-fledged agricul- 
tural labourers. 


Population Pressure 


The increasing pressure of 
population affects this group of 
farmers most acutely and aggra- 
vates all their economic difficulties. 
Despite their desperate struggle to 
supplement their incomes from 
other subsidiary occupations, their 
consumption always exceeds their 
total income from all types of oc- 
cupations including cultivation as 
a result of which their standards of 
living continue to be depressed. 
Though the high prices of agricul- 
tural produce conceal such depres- 
sion of their levels of living but 
since they produce only a very 
small fraction of the total agricul- 
tural output and sell only a small 
~ 41, In fact, it is for this reason-that 


one finds such a large section of agricul- 
tural labourers to be with land, 
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| „proportion of it, "and most- of Ger 


"inicorhe “from other occupations is 


in cash, they «suffer from» all the ' 
disadvantages of high prices and ` 


their. adverse redistributive effects 
on income and „consumption levels. 


The. characteristics of these small ` 


. farms and low levels of ‘living on 


them bring down ‘all the average 
figures of Indian “agriculture in 


& 


respect of average size of holdings, 


yields per acre; indebtedness, un- 


employment and underemployment: 


(seasonal or otherwise), per capita - 


income, : consumption -or indebt- 
edness. (And -the numerical . 
preponderance of these farms 


conceals from viéw the existence 
of commercial and capitalist farms 
which have very different charac- 
teristics of farming from those.of ` 
.the small farms. The averages also 
‘conceal: the contradictory processes 
of growth and decay that continue - 
to operate in the Indian rural eco- 
nomy simultaneously. a 


Three Categories ` Е 


From what has. been discussed 


'above, it wil be evident that 
agriculture ‘constitutes 
broadly..three types of farms on 


which the character of farming, 


_ techniques of: cultivation arid forms 


of employment of labour differ 


unemployed or underemployed 


„labour in the small farms goes to . 


supply a part of the wage-labour 
required for employment on capi- 
talist 'or commercial farms, The 
holdings which appear to be too 
uneconomic for cultivation by 
small farmers and. are leased out 


go to add to the holdings of com- ` 
* mercial-or capitalist farmers. 


And while small farms are high- 
ly labour-intensive, characterised 
by severe ünder-employment, the 
capitalist: farms are highly capital 
intensive with employment of sub- 
stantial capital. Small farmers are 
predominantly cultivated by family 
labour while -capitalist farms 
‘wage-labour, with commercial 
farms being operated relatively 
with more family. labour and less 
"wage-labour. While productivity | 
per worker on ‘small farms is low. 
it is high on capitalist and com- 
mercial’ farms, and ‘while. smail 
farms rün into loss, the commercial 
and capitalist farms are able a 
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‘derive some profit; although i in un- 
‘equal degrees, 


‘The purposes of farming on small 


farms: also ditfer: basically . from 
those on commercial, and capitalist 
farms. On the former, it remains 


- Jargely . subsistence-oriented culti- 


vation, while on commercial farms 
it is market-oriented and on capi- 
talist farms it is oriented towards 
reaping the maximum profit - by 
means of employing wage-labour. 


‘Under such conditions, it is evi- 
dent that a severe economic strife 
would prevail amongst these dii- 


' ferent groups of farmers under a 


free’ market mechanism. Whatever 
underdeveloped resources or addi- 
tional resources are employed іп 


agriculture would tend to be un- - 


equally, shared with -unequal re- 
sults, and thus widening the 
‘economic: and wealth disparities. 
The éxpansion of output and capi- 


- tal investment on capitalist and 


commercial ‘farms would negatively 
` affect ' the fortunes. of the: small 
farmers. 


. If they add for their айылын 
it can only be at the expense of 
‘the. small farmers, If they claim 
a larger share of the total develop- 
ment benefits, it „сап only be’ by 
depriving the _vast majority of 
small farmers of these benefits. If 


they add to their productivity of. 
land and labour, it is bound to: 


widen the gap between them and 
the small farmers and if they add 
to their capital, 
aggravate the uneconómic nature 
of small cultivation, leading to- 
wards its greater vulnerability in 
competition against them. 


Social Conflict 


“Тһе symptoms ‘of this economic 
strife have not yet becomé man- 
'ifest in statistical data since no 
investigations һауе been conducted 
into these problems. And the basic 
approach of most scientific studies 
in agriculture eliminates any pos- 
sibility of finding them out. But 
these symptoms become. manifest 
in the social sphere, in increasing 
‘social tensions, cast-factions,. feuds, 
“mutual, rivalriés, and struggle for 


assuming social and political power - 


in the villages. Unfortunately, these 
matters are discussed in terms and 
categories which altogether conceal 
the: operation of: economic forces 
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dt.will further . 
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_behind’ them; -And those problems - 


-arise precisely, because .the fact 
-of am inherent economic strife 
amongst different groups of íhe 


"which is not fully “recognised and 
accepted as an integral part of 
realities in our country-side. 


Contrary Processes 


Under these circumstances, it is 

but,natural that the new trends of 
growth of Indian agriculture would 
inevitably reflect the aggregate re- 
sult of contrary processes of change 
on different types of farms. The 
increases in agricultural produc- 
tion, fixed and working capital 
‘investment, yields, per capita in- 
comes or standards of. living etc. 
would consist of the net result of 
increases and decreases in these 
magnitudes on different types of 
farms. And, in fact, if on the aver- 
agé they reflect an overall increase, 
then the increases in them in case 
of the minority of capitalist and 
commercial farms should be so 
large as to outweigh the decreases 
suffered on the small farms. 


: Unfortunately ` sufficient statisti- 


' cal data are not available to bring 


-out “these contrary processes of 
growth and decay соп. different 
types of farms in Indian agricul-_ 
ture, during the last decade. In 
fact, even a classification of: the 
farming units according to, their 
-character of farming, teclíniques 
of cültivation or forms of.employ- 


“community prevails ` 


ment of labour power does not - 


exist.. It is for this reason that 
studies ‘in economic change on 
various types of farm economies at 
two points of time. are a crying 
need of the hour. Nevertheless, the 
characteristics revealed 
from various studies, and such in- 


dications as are available all sug-- 


gest the existence of these trends. 
In fact, the unabated controversy 


‘on the ‘rich getting richer and the 


poor getting poorer’ theme appears 
to reinforce the „existence of ‘these 
trends. . 


Опе Һа only: to hope that some 
efforts are made to examine the 
new trends of ‘growth. in Indian 
agriculture іп. the light of these 
differentiated: patterns of farming 
and to study their economic; social 
and . political implications in the 
future years to come. 
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| Agrarian structure 


M.L. DANTWALA 


IT is obvious that any attempt to 
evaluate the reform of the 
agrarian stricture should be 
based on factual knowledge about 
some of its main characteristics, 
such as (1) the degree of concen- 
tration of ownership in land and 
extent of the predominance of 
the big lanclord and the rich 
peasant and (2) the extent of 
tenancy which could be consider- 
ed exploitative. ! 


Now it is well known that not 
only do we not have a complete 
and accurate set of bench-mark 
data with which to compare the 


change; even the information re- 
garding the situation as it prevails 
to-day is far from adequate. An 
attempt has been made to pre- 


sent below the best available data ' 


regarding our agrarian structure, 
keeping in view the characteris- 
ties by reference to which a mean- 
ingful evaluation can be made. 


The National Sample Survey’s 
Reports on Land Holdings (with 
reference period July 1954 to 
April 1955) contain perhaps the 
most comprehensive data on the 
subject at the national level. 
Table 1 summarises the pattern 
of distribution of rural households 
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ES А C TABLE 





Percentage Distribution. of (ali). 


Rural Households and Area-owned 
by. Size-groups . : 


Holding’. Size* Households Area 





ое ОБАЛЫ И 
0.00 : LR. 22800. = 
0.01 to^ "249^ ` 38.15 7623 
2.50 to“ “4.99, sol 18.49 10.09 
5.00 ta 9.99 = :, 12.50 18.40 
10.00 to 49.99. 1L83 - 47.74 
50.00 to 99.99 - * 0.76 10.34 


100.00 and aboye, “0.18 ` 7.20 








* Including purely non-agricul- 
tural holdings also. . 


(Source: Report on Land Hold- 
ings (3), NSS, No. 36). 
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Тһе” salient features - of our 
-agrarian ‘structure “as revealed: by 
the table “аге several. 
less than one-fourth of all rural - 
households do:not own any land. - 


- Another group of rural house-' 


. holds, , constituting more than 50`. 


. per. cent. of the total, owns less' 


than 5 acres of land each: -At the 
"other end, less.than 1 per cent of 
all rural households own more 
than 50 acres of land and the land ^ 
owned’ by’ them ‘amounts to 17.54 
per cent of the total area. Un: 


' doubtedly, this pattern of land 


ownership reveals heavy concen- 


, trátion: of land ownership in the 


hands “of a minority of land- 
owners. It.is, however, necessary 
to probe deeper if correct conclu- 
sions regarding the social. and . 
economic character. of this agra- 
rian structure are to be derived. 
The pertinent question to ask is. 
to what extent the land owner- 
ship of the top 10-15 per cent of 
the land-owners -could be con- 
sidered as excessive judged: by 
appropriate . “social - and economic 
criteria. з 


It is quite bostble that in a 


situation of acute scarcity; statis- · 


tical analysis would reveal a phe- 
nomenon of concentration the 
economic and, social. implications 
of which may (ог may not corres- 


- concentration. 


Major Стор Season 1953-54 « 


A little ` 


12 districts: : 


pond to, the value ‘judgment 
implied’ by the phrase ‘concentra- 
tion’.. A variety of independent 
tests could be administered to as- 
certain the social and economic 
content of ‘this phenomenon of 
For example, it 
should be possible to find. out the 
extent of absentee. ownership or 
‘leasing out’ by this group. The 
extent -of hired labour employed 
by it would also indicate the ele- 
ment of ‘personal cultivation’ 
undertaken by this group. But 
perhaps the most concrete evid- 
ence of the bigness of these culti- 
vators can be provided by the 
farm incomes of this group. Such 
information:is available -for seye- 
ral districts „selected under the 


` Rural Credit Follow-up Surveys. 


of the Reserve Bank and the Farm 
Management Surveys conducted 
under the auspices of the Research 
Programmes Committee of the 
Planning Commission, : 


The Second Follow-up Survey 
of the Reserve Bank covered 12 


50 acres in the case of only 1 dis- 
trict—in which the average size 
of holdings of all -cultivators was 
233 acres. The gross value of the 
farm produce per family of big 


‘cultivators (top 10 per cent) in 


only. 2 districts  (Jullundur— 
Rs. 4,052 - and Akola—Rs: 6,450) 
out of 12. It. was below Rs. 2,000 


in 7 out of 12 districts. 


The Third Follow-up Survey 
(1958-59) covering 5 districts 
révealed that the share of the big 
cultivators (top 10 per cent) in 
the total cultivated: area was be- 
tween 21-25 per cent in 3 districts 


. and 33 per cent in the remaining 


two. The value of gross produce 
of the big cultivators ranged from 
Rs. 1,298 to Rs. 4,9986. In the dis- 
trict which gave the highest figure, 


-the value of gross produce of . 


small cultivators (bottom 30 per 
cent) was Rs. 1,259. 


'Similar data compiled from the 
Farm .Management Surveys in 
West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh 


TABLE 2 : 


І _ Farm Families, Area Cultivated and Income by Size- Group ` 
1955-56 . 


West Bengal, Babah and 24-Paraganas* 


' Size-group No. oj 


' * Cost Accounting Sample 
.** Farm Business Income: 


Cultivated Gross Income 


Farm Business- 





(Acres) ' Farms! Area per Farm Income by Farmer 
| (%) (%) (Rs.) (Rs.) 
10.01 to 1500 2 78 18H. 1,065 / 
. Above 15 2 15 8.1 _ 2404 . Ее 1,237 
5 ; U.P., Meerut and Muzaffarnagar * | - 
10 to 15 ` 183 ‚ 214 2,449 ' 870 
15 to 20. JF 81 7 134 3,386 . -` 1,235 
` 20 to 25 >- 5.1 11.1 5.649 k 2,611 
Above 25 | 56. 17.5 v v m 


Includes family labour. income, un- 


paid. interest on owned capital and unpaid rent on owned land. 


districts, with reference period 
1957-58. The survey revealed 
that the ‘‘big’ cultivators who 
formed the top 10 per-cent of the 
total number. of cultivating fami- 
lies, ‘held 40-42 per cent of the 
total ‘cultivated area in 7 out of 
The average culti- 
vated area per family of the big 
cultivators exceeded 25 acres in 5 
Out ‘of 12 districts and exceeded 


4 ` 2 4 


for the year 1955- 56 are presented 
in Table 2. 

The ‘information €—Ü the 
gross. value of the produce of the 
farms of the big cultivators reveals 
that most of them earn a farm 
income of-less than-Rs. 5,000, the 
average being in the order ‘of 
Rs. 3,500. The bigness of the big 
-cultivators and its implication for 
Social and economic policy should 
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therefore be judged in the light 
of the income they derive. Н 
would be useful, for example, to 
find out wnac possibly coud “ре 
‘achieved in terms, of social and 
economie _ ‘benefits through a 
policy. of lowering the ceiling on 
„individual ownership.’ It would be 
relevant in ‘this conmiect.on: to 
. araw attention “to the findings òf 
- Raj’s, study (quoted ‘by, Dr. 
P Col oshi) to the effect that, ‘the 
higher rates of growth of agricul- 
tural production..have been at 
least partly due to the "greater 
relative importance of the big and 
medium- sized farmers. in these 
regions.’ : 


Tenancy. ы 


Іп regard to the prevalence of 
tenancy, apart from the extent ‘of 
. the area coming under this sys- 
tem, it would be pertinent to en- 
quire about the social and eco- 
nomic class to "which those who 
lease-in and .those who lease-out 
land belong. According to the 
N.S.S. Report cited: above, in 1953- 
. 54, the percentage of operated 
-area leased-in was 24, 25 per cent 
for all-India, nearly half: of which 
was’ contributed by non-resident 
owners. ‘As for the resident land- 
owners, ‘84 per cent of households 
owning some land did not lease- 
out any land, about 13 per 'cent 
leased-out their land partly and 
‘only 3 per- cent leased-out their 
entire land.’! - 


It may be noted that owners in 
all size-groups lease-out their 
Лапа; and what is more. remark- 
able is that the percentage. of 
owned land leased-out is identical 
(being in the neighbourhood of 10 
per cent) for all size-groups- of 
owners of less than 1 acre to 50 
acres. 
who owned more than 50 acres 
the percentage increased to 18. 
One-sixth of the rural households 
leasing-out land had ownership - 


b^ldings of less than one acre. | 


27 19 per cent of the total leased- . 
out area was contributed by per- 
‘sons owning less than 10 acres and 
nearly half by. farmers owning 
less than 20 acres. The big land- 
owners, owning more than 50 acres, 

7-1. ‘ Revort on Land Holdings (3), N.SSS., 
No. 36, page 28, 

2, Ibid, Table 6,6. 
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„range of 59 to 63.3 


Only’ in the case of those . 


-tional 
"ground 


‘contributed only 28'per cent of 
the total leased-out land? ' 
Some idea about the extent of 
personal cultivation would be 
obtained from the, fact that the 
percentage .of operated holdings 
owned entirely by the cultivators 
whatever be the size-group varies 
within а” remarkably narrow 
Seventy-nine 
- per cent of the total leased-out: 
land was contributed by persons 


‘who. leased only a part of their 


Jand which means that the leasors 


-did not cease to be cultivators ‘and 


were not mere rent receivers. 
Nor: were - those ‘who Jeased-in 
necessarily small farmers. It 
would perhaps be a-revelation to 
many that as many- as.42 per cent 
of holdings in the size-group of 
50: acres and above consisted of 
either entirely or partly leased-in 
land. Of.the total land leased-in, 
over 60 per cent was leased-in by 
persons whose operational hold- 
ings exceeded 10 acres. 


T 


Popular Misconceptions 


It would be apparent from the 
above set of statistics: that the. 
usual belief (on which much ofour 
tenancy legislation is based) that 
the: person leasing-in land 
(tenant) is a small farmer and 
one who leases-out’-is a big- 
absentee landlord needs consider- 
able modification. The fact is that 
both the small ànd the big culti- 
vators lease-in and lease-out land. 
Tenancy Acts which seek to pro- 
téct the operator of the leased-in 
land against those who lease-out 
may, in a good many cases; have 
the perverse effect of protecting 
the strong against the weak. The 
present writer distinctly recollects 
the predicament of many of ‘us 
on the Land Reform Panels of the 
Planning Commission when it' was 
pointed out that under some of 
the proposed radical measures, 


the factory worker in a town who 


had leased his one or two' acres 


of land would be considered -an - 


absentee landlord and would be 
liable to loose his ownership right. 


. An objection has-been taken to 
the statistics: compiled by the Na- 
Sample Survey ^ on -the 

that its  defirition of 
ownership holding includes per- 
—$. Heport on Land Holdings (2), N,S.S, 
No, 30 б i: о g 
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ey ns ` . А 
sons.with the right of d 

heritable possession, but with 


without: the right to transfer. : d 
is contended that' ownership with M 


out the right to -transfer is no X 


ownership and, аз `зисһ, all such ` 
persons -should, im fairness, be 
classed -as tenants. ` This conten- 
tion would be valid if it cóuld be 
pointed out that-there was'some. 
‘superior’ .holder., who · Һай. ‘this’ 
right of transfer which the tenant 
did not possess. .In fact, most of 
the persons who have permanent 
and heritable. possession. without ` 
the right to, transfer such as 


sirdars in Uttar Pradesh have по; . 
such superior holder, implying the . : 


usual landlord-tenant relationship. 
In all such cases, the doubt about . 
the. tenurial status'could be ге-. 


solved by asking the question: ; 


If these persons аге tenants, who . 


is the Jandlord? The’ answer 
would be, the State. > oy Suc 


Land under the permanent and 
heritable possession.of sirdars ànd 
persons in similar categories ‘has 
been acquired .by the ‘State. from- 
their respective- "zamindars, о: 
whom the State has to pay comi- 
pensation. . Тһе” landlord-tenant 
nexus has, therefore, been broken. 
АП {һе sirdars can acquire full 
ownership rights by paying a pur- 
chase price to the State Govèrn- 


:ment when their land tax wouk 


be reduced by half. Under these 
circumstances, to insist “that such 


“ 


uem 
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persons. be classed as tenants on 00” 


the technieal ground that they do 


not possess‘the right to transfer ` 


is simply to confuse the issue. ' 


Concealed Tenancy 

Tt is also contended- that many 
a cultivator is averse to reporting 
himself as a, tenant and would 
prefer to be ‘classed as an owner 
and this fact would: result іп. the 
underestimation of the area under 
tenancy. This may well be the: 
case. One may .even go further 


and concede that there would be + 


a large number of cases of 'con-.- 


cealed’ tenancy which it may not 


be in the interest of the tenant td =` 


reveal From what one heard at. 
the.last Annual Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Conference at Pilani, there. 
is reason‘ to believe that, of late, 
there has. been a- considerable | 
growth of concealed. tenancy 
arrangements. On the other ка; 
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it may be noted that the National 
Sample Survey data are nearly a 
decade old. Since then, tenancy 
legislation has been enacted in 
some more States and intensified 
in others. Reference may parti- 

' eularly be made of the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
„Асі of 1948, (Amendment 13 of 
1956) under which all tenants 
were deemed to have purchased 
on 1st April, 1957, the land leased- 
in by them. 


This factual analysis of our 
agrarian structure must not be 
taken to imply that there is 
nothing wrong with it and, there- 
fore, no further institutional 
change is needed. There are un- 
doubtedly numerous individual 
cases and even pockets of areas 
in which the agrarian structure 
as well as relationships are socially 
and economically indefensible. 
Besides, there is the unsolved 
problem of the small farmer and 
the landless labourer who consti- 
tute more than half of the agri- 
cultural population. No one, to 
the best of my knowledge, has 
suggested that they do-not pre- 
sent a ‘serious economic problem’. 
Reference has been made to the 
view that without sustained eco- 
nomic development no worthwhile 
improvement is possible in the 
economic position of this class. 
But it is not fair to interpret, this 
as a plea for the status quo in the 
agrarian structure. 


One major programme which 
should «be implemented is the 
organisation of co-operative farm- 
ing societies for the small farm- 
ers—though I am not at all sure 
that this will either ‘solve’ their 
problem or the problem of Indian 
agriculture. Land reform by 
itself cannot remove all the de- 
fects of the agrarian structure. 
Such a proposition would perhaps 
be generally accepted by many. 
The only reason for emphasising 
it is that, very often, it tends to 
be forgotten when the persistence 
of defects in the agrarian struc- 
ture are attributed solely to the 
failure of land reform. A land 
reform programme formulated 
within the horizon of a static eco- 
nomy is as futile as economic 
development based on a static 
agrarian structure, 


М developments 


G. PARTHASARATHY 


AN objective appraisal and eva- : 
luation of the recent develop- 
ments іп Indian agriculture 
should be based on a proper 
understanding of the socio-eco- 
nomic realities of the early fifties. 
Fortunately, a wealth of data col- 
lected during the period on 
various aspects of the agrarian 
economy have helped to bridge 
many gaps in our knowledge. 
Some of these major aspects, 
which were ably highlighted by 
Professor M. L. Dantwala of 
Bombay University in 1960, are 
worth recapitulating though one 
may disagree with his policy con- 
clusions. 


India inherited an agrarian Sys- 
tem, which reflected more sharply 
the general backwardness of a 
country which experienced noth- 
ing but an 'enclave development’ 
under a colonial economy. The 
major burden of the structural 
unemployment characteristic of a 
stagnant economy has been borne 
by agriculture. . 


Agriculture experienced more 
acutely the problem of capital 
scarcity, and rates of interest in 
rural areas ruled much higher. 
Despite decades of co-operation, 
institutional financing made little 
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‚ headway. . Rents from lands and 
revenues from the agricuiturists | 
have supported the development ` 


of education, and the educated in 
the country; but, agriculture got 
relatively -little in return. The 


-availability of inputs needed for: 


any development in agriculture 
(like fertilisers , апа pesticides? 


“апа utilities supplied by the pub- 


' lie authorities (like power апа 


. water) have' been , extremely 
| бїр Өн с 


Commercialikation. of agriculture ' 


“іп collusion with the colonial ad- 


ministration has effectively des- 
troyed the foundations of the 
peasant ‘community; but, modes’ of 
production within agriculture re- 
mained unchanged. In brief, the 
surrounding environment 
offer very little to induce dynam- 


ism within the system. Obviously · 
а progressive agriculture ' could 
not be built in a general environ- 


ment of stagnation. 


It is too much of.a simplification 
to: characterise. the agrarian' sys- 
tem of the.early fifties. either’ as 
feudalistic or as a peasant pro- 
prietorship system. Estate farms 


.(if taken to be those: above 50 


_areas were cultivators. 


acres) accounted for ‘around only 
15 per cent of the area.’ The ‘bulk 
of the owners of land in -rural 
‘Those who 
owned but completely leased out 
their lands belonged to a lower 
strata of ownership’ category and 


„accounted. only for around, 20 per’ 


cent of the leased out area. The 


remaining 80 per cent of the area. 


leased out belonged to those who 
were also cultivators., 


Absentee "landowners accoùmted: 


for half the léased-in area, the 
total leased-in area‘ being little 

more than 1/5th of the cultivated 
area. 


were ‘small. 


of the urban areas while the bulk 
of the. leased-in area was ünder 
the possession. of not small but the 
middle group of 


Absentee landewnership ` and 


tenancy were no doubt evils to be^ 


reckoned with particularly in the 


‘rich deltas; but, their significance 


_in relation’ to сева appears 


` 
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could , 


In terms of numbers, the. 
bulk of owners as well as tenants. 
In terms of area, the . 
bulk of.leased out area: -belonged 
to the big cultivators and residents’ 


cultivators. 


‘to have: been too much ехав- 


gerated. Р 
, It also appears that the exag- 
gerated emphasis . on feudal 


ownership led to misleading infer- 


ences on the basic defects of the. 


agrarian:structure. By the fifties, 
the .big landowner’ in the rural 
.areas developed strong ` urban 
links; he was a contractor of pub- 
lic ‘works and thus acquired more 
.controb over agricultural labour 


^ which sought supplementary occu- 


. pations during. the lean season, he 
' financed . the medium and small 
peasants апа had interests in trad- 
ing and processing. The changing 
Tole `of the big landowner was 
little recognized by those who 
- continued to talk of feudal owner- 
‘ship. 02 "x 
The Big Owner 
‘It is in the context of the 
changed role of the big. owner 
that the pattérn of distribution of 
the land: holdings should be exa- 
mined. The size of land held by 
the big.landowner does not ade- 
quately explain the power that he 
- commands. It is statistically a 
-true statement that the bulk ot 
the area is commanded by farmers 
who operate more or less’ econo- 
mic holdings, and the large num- 
bers, ie: 70 рег cent of the 
‘cultivators command ‘only 30 per 
cent of the area. It does not 
. however follow that the bulk of 


| the area is operated under such 


conditions that individually each 
has the power to attain a level of 
efficiency ‘which a dynamic situa- 
tion demands, that he can resist 
the superior power of. the mer- 
chant and the moneylender in the 
market. It also does not follow that 
the productive efficiency of the 
“system. is independent of the place 
assigned to the 70 per cent, for 
these, though owning a small por- 
tion of the area. profoundly influ- 
ence the nature of the factor 
` markets, particularly the capital 
market and the labour market. 


‘Further, the statement that the 
farm size is economic on farms 
. which command the bulk of the 
area conveys an inadequate pic- 
ture without details on the effi- 
ciency of organisation in relation 
to production. The Farm Manage- 
ment Investigations próvided some 
details regarding these: Product- 
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ivity per acre decreased with an 
increase in the size of the farm. 
Fragments increased .with size, 
and capital intensity per acre ón 
large sized farms was not higher: 
Even though profits increased with 
the size of the farm, intensity of 
use of land was less, indicating 
social waste. The small farms not 
only had surplus labour, but suf- 
fered also from under-utilization 
of capital The investigation also 
revealed that most of Indian agri- 
eulture ran at a loss when family 
labour was imputed a wage rate. 


.To sum up the system as ob- 
taining in the early fifties, feudal 
ownership and tenancy were im- 
portant aspects; but they were not 
the most outstanding ones. The 
big owner had a new role to play. 
The paradox of, capitalistic rela- 
tionship as seen in the growth of 
landless labour, change from kind 
wages to cash wages, commercial- 
isation of agriculture, increased 
monetisation within the frame- 
work of an economy governed 
essentially by the pre-capitalistic 
mode of production and ineffi- 
ciency was the most dominant 

"UejsAs BY} JO әтузтлә}оюдлецә 
Capitalistic Farming ' 

If the emphasis on feudal 
owhership was misconceived, the 
characterisation of the recent 
developments as a growth in capi- 
talistic farming has a weak em- 
pirical basis and is theoretically 
untenable. Capitalistic farming 
should be marked by the substi- 
tution of labour power by machine 
power, the enlargement of the size 
of the farm which alone enables 
such substitution on a large scale, 
and growing accumulation on the 
farm. The data of the Repeat 
survey collected during the period 
1956-57, 1957-58, and 1958-59 do 
not show, that, for the area cover- 
ed by the survey, the share of the 
big cultivator (the top 10 per cent 
of the cultivators) had increased 
during the intervening period. On 
the ‘contrary, in 15 out of the 20 
districts. covered by the- survey 
there was a decline in the share 
of the big cultivators, and in some 
to a remarkable degree. These 
districts are drawn from all parts 
of India. 


It appears that, as an all India 
phenomenon, growth in the size of 
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the big farm is of limited relev- 
ance. During the fifties there 
were a number of pulls on the 
big cultivator, whose significance 
has not been sufficiently recogniz- 


“ей. His surplus funds have found 
' alternative 


outlets in contract 
works, urban trade and processing. 
The sons of big cultivators have 
increasingly taken to higher edu- 
cation. While the pulls from the 
urban areas for the surplus funds 
of the big cultivators are great, 
the influences of the push are 
equally great. The land market 
had been immobilised. Long- 


(егіп lending operations with a 


view to appropriate the lands of 
other classes are less attractive. 
The desire for mechanisation of 
land on any significant scale is 
thwarted not only by the non- 
availability of machines, but also 
offers little attraction as an eco- 
nomic proposition in view of the 
unlimited supplies of labour and 
low wage rates. 


The impression that capitalistic 
farming has grown in India is 
based on four types of observa- 
tion; (1) significant trends in me- 
chanisation in certain limited 
pockets, and for certain operations 
over a wider area, (2) mechanisa- 
tion on certain big farms to seek 
shelter under clauses of exemp- 
tions in the ceiling legislation, (3) 
the larger rates of growth of pro- 
ductivity per acre on relatively 
big farms, and (4) 
drawn from studies relating the 
rates of agricultural progress in 
different States of India with the 
pattern of distribution of holdings 
obtaining in each of the States. 

1 
Mechanisation 

Of all the States, Punjab alone 
shows any significant trends in 
mechanisation. It is widely known 
that this State has been experi- 
encing rural exodus and acute 
labour scarcity in agriculture for 
some time. The average size of 
holdings is relatively high. А 
cultivator below a 5-acre holding 
is a rarity in some of the Punjab 
villages. The growing machine 
making industry in the rural en- 
vironment of Punjab has afforded 
an added stimulus. These are 
unique and favourable circums- 
tances which do not obtain in 
other parts of India. It is also 
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inferences 


worth noting that capitalist rela- 
tions, as judged from the’ propor- 
tion of wage paid. labour, are least 
developed in Pubjab.. Is it that 
the family farm of Punjab is 
growing stronger? 


Another direction in , which 
mechanisation has made some 
progress in certain areas is irri- 
gation. Rural electrification in 
Madras has made this possible 
not only on big farms, but also 
on medium “and even on small 
farms. Electric pumpsets, in the 
aggregate, are land and labour in- 
tensive, though bullock and human 
labour is substituted for specific 
operations. The number of trac- 
tors has no doubt increased from 
8,635 in 1951 to 20,980. in 1956, but 
the increase is confined mostly to 
the Punjab;'Bombay and Andhra 
coming next in importance: 
should only consider the number 
of farms above the size of 50 
acres, which exceeds a million, to 
realise the insignificance of trac- 
tor cultivation on big farms. It 
should also be noted that in cer- 
tain of the areas where tractors 
have been introduced the medium 
cultivator ’ alone has taken ad- 
vantage of tractor cultivation. 


Prestige Farming 


The second category of mecha- 
nisation, which is unrelated to. the 
economic calculus, can better be 
designated as 
and this isnot likely: to be stable. 
It is well-known that the big farms 
suffered from lesser intensity . of 
land use and lower productivity 
per acre, and it is the availability 
of fertilisers on a larger scale 
which enabled these cultivators to 
attain higher rates of growth: 
Though the higher yields enable 
a big surplus for the big culti- 
vator, increased surplus will not 
transform him into a capitalist 
farmer unless the investment in 
the farm is progressively stepped 
up. In the light of other interests 
developed ‘by the big farmer and 
in view of the push factors acting 
on him, it is most likely that there 
will be a progressively increasing 


transfer of funds of the big, culti- - 


vator from agriculture to non- 
agriculture. 


The inferences drawn from 
studies relating the rates of agri- 
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prestige farming. 


-at extension ‘of 


cultural “progress in . different 
States of India with the pattern 


-of distribution of landholdings do 


not ‘establish capitalist farming. 
If the big cultivator's share in 
land has decreased, and his de- 
sires, if any, to become a capi- 
talist, farmer. have been thwarted 
by, the upward immobility in the 


land market and also by ‘the 


non-availability, of labour substi- 
tuting machines on'a wide scale 
and if his attentions are. being 
drawn to other fields, the new 
class of farmer is not the former 
big cultivator, but the cultivator 
in the middle group. 


The desires of the latter are not 
thwarted by land legislation. The 
cultivator in this group can add 
to his lands. He has not yielded 
to urban pleasures to the same 
degree as the big cultivators. 
More than a decade of favourable 
terms of trade have inspired con- 
fidence and courage in him. In 
so far as he'held the lands of non- 
resident landowners on lease who 
are ineffective in resuming lands 
for personal. cultivation, the ten- 
ancy legislation favoured him. 
Granted all these conditions, _ the 
new class of farmers are the upper 
strata of family farmers. 


^ The effects of land reform legis- 
lation should on the whole be 
considered favourable from the 
viewpoint of production. The mea- 
sures undertaken to improve the 
economic overheads, the efforts 
institutional 
financing and the general reduc: 
tion in the rates of interest in 
rural areas, the extension of know- 
ledge of improved practices com- 
bined. with the greater availability 
and production of inputs like fer- 
tilizers and the general tempo of 
development helped to give a sti- 
mulus -to this increased produc- 
tion. The proportion of area. 
under economic holdings, neither 
unwieldy nor dwarf, should have 
shown an increase. We certainly 
should be having more area under 
stable peasant farms than what 
we had in the early fifties. 


Distribution 3 
' But the problem of distribution 


-within agriculture must have be-: 
.come` more complex, 


and with 
worśening distribution the laud- 
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able objective of providing equa- 
lity of opportunity and status has 
been defeated. Тһе ceiling legis- 
lation, it is now clear, will leave 
very little surplus in the hands of 
` the State for any organised reallo- 
cation of land. The tenancy 
legislation, while it has helped to 
some extent to reduce tenancy in 
so far as the leased-in land was 
owned by absentee landowners 
belonging to urban areas, has fail- 
ed to solve the problem.of tenants. 
The bulk of tenants are small and 
they are powerless against the 
superior power of owners. All 
studies on the effects of tenancy 
legislation ‘indicate that they 
work now under much less favour- 
able conditions. They have no 
lease deeds. Their rents conti- 
nue to be at the old levels. They 
are subject to greater insecurity. 
They are for all legal purposes 
permanent farm servants. 


Tenancy Legislation 


While the bulk of tenants have 
not improved their position, 
tenancy legislation has led to 
larger numbers of uneconomic 
‘holdings in so far as the small 
owners of leased out areas in rural 
areas, and even some owners of 
urban areas, resumed land for 
personal cultivation. The position 
of agricultural labour has worsen- 
ed. There is an addition to the 
class of landless labourers due to 
the deterioration in the position 
of the dwarf holder. It appears 
that rural disparities, ie, the 
differences between the landed 
and the landless, have been 
sharpened though there is some 
evidence of reduction of the land 
of the big landowner. 


The differences in the rates of 
growth of productivity , of the 
small cultivators and others point 
_te widening inequalities among 
cultivators. While rural dispari- 
ties are being sharpened, the 
social „structure shows signs of 
disintegration with varying speed 
in different regions. The Reports 
of the Programme Evaluation 
. Organisation indicate that in seve- 
ral blocks surveyed by them the 
proportion of households seeking 
wage paid employment has in- 
creased. Village surveys show 


,' that the agricultural labourers аге. 
now beihg drawn even from those 
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communities which are tradition- 
ally held to be landowning. The 
proportion of nuclear families to 
the total number of families is 
increasing. 


There is a questioning of old 
values and also of traditional con- 
cepts of distribution of rewards 
from land. What still holds the 
system together is the caste align- 
ment which cuts across the class 
alignments. Can the system sur- 
vive if the social structure disinte- 
grates müch faster and if economic 
disparities are sharpened? Will 
the new class of stable family 
farms keep up their vitality in an 
environment of an unlimited sup- 
ply of labour, and will individual 
farming with scattered’ holdings 


.meet the dynamic needs of the 


changes in the type of farming? 


- The increase іп agricultural 
production achieved in the fifties 
should not lead us to complacency. 
Half of it was achieved by exten- 
sive cultivation, the opportunities 
for which have been practically 
exhausted, and which was largely 


facilitated апа. induced by 
the public works programmes 
undertaken by the States. The 


effects of land reform legislation 
on production should be consider- 
ed to ‘be less important. The 
limited success of the land reform 
legislation should be attributed 
to (a) obviously ineffective strate- 
gy, conceding honesty of purpose, 
and (b) the emphasis on the con- 
cepts of ceiling and owner ope- 
ratorship as guiding principles of 
policy to the relative neglect of 


‘the principle of social purpose and 


direction in farm management. 


Social Directions , 


Reforms affecting the interests 
of powerful groups are successful 
only if the countervailing powers 
of the weaker sections, approved, 
supported and encouraged by the 
State, are built up within the rural 
environment. In fact, it appears 
that this is a necessary condition 
for the success of any reform 
which seeks to shift the balance of 
power from the strong to the 
weak, for such power can only be 
shifted to the groups among the 
weak, which can either collectively 
enjoy, or apportion the benefits 
among themselves and not to indi- 
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viduals competing for the crumbs, : 


and even-collude with the. strong 
in defeating the provisions of. the 
legislation. ~ 
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Viewed from this angle, the 
strategy of land reform legislation 
has been misconceived. Simul- 
taneous measures to' organise the 
small farmers and labourers into 
co-operatives could have assured 
better success. 
cial purpose and direction within 
agriculture arises out-of the fol- 
lowing compulsions: 


(1) The compulsions of con- 
tinuing numbers within agri- 
culture. Тһе labour force 
within agriculture, instead of 
.Showing a decrease, will in- 
crease and in 1976 we shall 
add to the current labour. force 
in agriculture by 30 to 40 
million. This has the follow- 
ing prospects. The economic 
farm of to-day will be the un- 
economie farm of tomorrow. 
But if natural selection takes 
place within agriculture, 
we shall have smaller num- 
bers owning a larger сагеа 
but their desires will be 
thwarted by the social policy 
of according priority in the 
allocation of machinery to the 
non-agricultural sector. There 
will be either large scale farm- 
ing with pre-capitalistic modes 
of production, which leads .to 
inefficiency, or growth in dis- 
guised tenancy. 


(2) The compulsions of the 
need to build up capital with- 
in agriculture with resources 
‘available to the system and 
the need to influence not only 
the level of savings but also | 
the pattern and the direction 
of investment. 3 


(3) The compulsions of the 
need for the quick adoption 
of improved practices, and for 
adjustments in the ‚types of 
farming. | 


(4) The compulsions of 
social imbalance in the rural 
areas. : 


Social Imbalance 


The dangers of social imbalance 
are great. Urban and industrialis- 
ed areas, due to a number of for- 


\ 


The need for so- ~ 


„гуҗ ' 


“ 


4 
Or 


. tuitous circumstances,‘ show the 


capacity to build up countervail- 


a ing power against the superior 
power of the wealthy before the. 


system collapses due to imbalance. 
But rural areas do not have such 


adjustments built into the frame-. 
work of the system. The dangers: 
of social imbalance are not pre- 


sent in all parts of the country. 
Punjab is relatively free from this 
in spite of mechanisation on farms, 
and in spite of the high degree of 
tenancy. North India has, low: 


‘average size holdings, but the pro- 
portion of landless labour is less., 
- If the average size of-a family ‘is 


an indication, the joint family has 


* been disintegrating much more 


slowly in North India than in 


South India. South India, and’ 


particularly the rich deltas of the 
Godavari, ^ Kistna, Pennar, and 
Tanjore, face this danger more 
acutely. 


Production Салы бив 

This is not the only considera- 
tion for the need for further 
thought on the agrarian structure. 


«Production considerations are. по 


less important. The system is 
weakened through the adverse 
effects. which "the presence - of 
large numbers of dwarf holders 


' and landless labourers produce ‘on' 


the capital and the.labour mar- 
kets сіп” particular. The surplus 
funds of the economic farms will 
find a moré remunerative outlet, 
if lent to the dwarf farmers for 
consumption purposes. Real wage 


‘ rates will continue to be low. 


There will be no incentive to shift 
the marginal productivity of labour 
to higher levels through technical 


. change. Thus, -the` problem of 


numbers will turn into: a serious 
problem. of arrested accumulation. 


The hopes . that private , enter- 


prise . in ‘agriculture,’ 17, only the. 


farms are economic, and. if they 
are suitably supported by servica 


` co-operatives, is capable of meet- 


ing the demands of quick growth 
are not well-founded. The LA.D.P. 
Authorities had relatively less 
difficulty in canvassing ' support 
for improved practices. But 
when an early maturity crop or a 
new crop which the neighbours 


do not grow was suggested the. 
- authorities had to confront a 
nuinber of difficulties, The farmer ` 


‘ 
t m 


finds it difficult to adopt, these 
suggestions unless his' neighbours 
adopt them., Я 


Collective Decisions 


` The, farmer сап produce a better 
crop in the second season if he is 
relieved from. the harvesting 
operations of, the first season 
sooner and is enabled to pay. more 


attention to, the second crop. He. 


needs a machine which is eco- 
nomic only if his neighbours also 
share in the cost. The farmer 


.knows the utility of pesticides, 


but his neighbours do not see much 


. worth in it. He is advised a 


different crop rotation, but- he 
cannot follow it because his 


neighbours follow a. different ' 


rotation. These are only a few 


instances indicating. the need for - 


collective decisions in the place of 
individual decisions. 


These may or may not require 
the pooling of land. But these do 
demand higher forms: of organisa- 
tion within agriculture. 'The need 
for higher forms of organisation 
through which technical know- 
ledge can percolate to the farm at 
the minimum cost to the society 
is no less important.. These orga- 
nisations should not only enable 
the society to achieve higher 
levels of production but should 
help promote ‘the desired level 
and pattern of investment. 


' The challenge of Indian agricul: 


ture is the need for institutions 
which combine the’ virtues of the 


family farm ,with the, superior 


organisation of large scale farm- 
ing,but adopting labour and land 
intensive methods of cultivation. 
The challenge has not been met 
so far. The problems -of dwarf 
holders and landless labour are 
intimately linked to the problem 
of increasing’ production within 


agriculture, though it is apparent- . 


ly a distribution problem only. 


They cannot survive without joint : 


farming, ‘though: of a more 
embracive character which under- 
takes, besides farming, rüral indus- 
tries and also ‘employment in 
public works. But could they be 


initially induced into these higher 
units of organisation without ‘the - 


attraction of additional land оп 
which so many hopes have been 
raised? 
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| The institutional factor 


BHOWANI 


SEN 


AGRICULTURE constitutes the 
weakest link in the chain of 
India’s plan-progress. According 
to the revised estimates, the rate 
of progress in our agricultural pro- 
duction under the two plans is 
3.6 per cent per annum. The 
Third Plan target is an improve- 
ment of 30 per cent in five years, 
while the progress in the preced- 
ing ten years was only 36 per 
cent. In contrast to this impres- 


sive target, the performance in 
the first year of the Third Plan 
seems to be disappointing, but 
this judgment can be held in re- 
serve until the final revised esti- 
mates ате available. | 


The total quantity of foodgrains 
produced has of .course increased 
from 53 million tons at the com- 
mencement of the First Plan fo 
about 78.5 million tons in 1960-61. 


Le 


ge 


This increase could have been 
considered as impressive but for 
the fact that the yield per acre 
has recorded almost no improve- 
ment. Indeed, the per-acre yield 
in cash crops has gone down con- 
siderably. In the course of one 
decade, between 1949-50 and 1959- 
60, the per-acre out turn of cotton 
has declined from 85 lbs. to 80 
lbs., and that of oilseeds from 463 
lbs. to 420 Ibs. Only im the case 
of jute is there some improve- 
ment, from 106.2 Ibs. to 109.3 lbs., 
but it has been subject to heavy 
fluctuations during the last decade. 


Import of Foodgrains | 


The most “significant effect of 
this drawback .in India’s agricul- 
tural situation, despite the plan- 
progress recorded, is the annual 
import of foodgrains-at the rate 
of about 3 million tons per year. 
Still more significant is the eco- 
nomic consequence of the Ame- 
rican import under PL 480. It 
transcends far beyond the single 
fact of our dependence for food- 
grains on a foreign country. Under 
the agreement, 25 per cent of 
Indian currency proceeds from the 
sale of American foodgrains in 
India is to be made available for 
lending to American firms ope- 
rating in India or to Indian firms 
affiliated to an American firm. 
Upto February 28, 1962, a sum of 
Rs. 75.4 crores has been made 
available for the fund (vide, 
Socialist Congressman, May 15, 
1962). 


It follows that the deficit in 
Indian agricultural production 
serves the American and along 
with it certain Indian monopolies 
such as the Birlas, Kilachands and 


Mudaliyars at the cost of the ` 


Indian people. It is indeed a de- 
terrent-factor in the development 
of the public sector, the progres- 
sive growth of which is the de- 
clared policy of the Government 
of India. 


All students of economic science, 
familiar with the problems of 
underdeveloped economy, know 
full well-that an expanding sur- 
plus from agriculture is the main 
internal source of capital forma- 
tion fcr its planned development. 


> 


But, as a matter of fact, the 
deficit in our foodgrains is instru- 
mental in converting the agri- 
cultural surplus of a foreign 
imperialist country into its mono- 
poly capital invested iù the Indian 
economy. It follows that our per- 
sisting agricultural backward- 
ness checks India's economic 
progress in three ways: (i) the 
rate of investment remains low, 
at present 11 per cent of the 
national income, (ii) it prevents the 
growth of the public sector, which 
alone can lead India to the great 
goal of economic independence; 
and finally. (iii) it strengthens 
fereign private monopolies—the 
principal opponent of India's 
independent national development. 


The resulting economic situation 
in our country can be.summed up 
in the ‘following words: 


National income is growing 
at a very slow rate; the rate 
of growth is 3.5 per cent per 
annum in absolute terms and 
15 per cent in terms of per 
capita income. The rate of 
savings as well as the rise of 
the same are deplorably slow. 
It was 6 to 7 per cent under 
the First Plan, while it rose 
only to about 8 per cent under 
the Second Plan. There is a 
gap of about 20 per cent be- 
tween the target and achieve- 
ment in respect of capital 
formation, The crisis of 
foreign exchange is growing 
at an alarming rate inspite of 
foreign aid received on a 
large-scale. (vide, Perspective, 
No. 3, p. 111): 


Technical Factors 


The situation calls for serious 
examination of the policies pur- 
sued for our agricultural deve- 
lopment. 


There is a trend of thought, 
current in our country, which re- 
gards the technical factors in agri- 
cultural economy as the main or 
even the sole lever of progress in 
production. According to this 
trend, what is needed is just more 
fertilisers, more irrigation, better 
implements and better seeds to be 
made available to the agricultur- 
ists at reasonable prices, while 


the question of land-relations may 
be left to automatic readjustment 
aecording to the enlightened self- 
interest of the persons interested 
in agriculture. But a close scru- 
tiny of our experiences under the 
two plans will reveal the glaring 
contradictions of this faulty under- 
standing. 


For instance, take the case of 
fertilisers. The demand for nitro- 
genous fertilisers approximates 6 
million tons out of which only 1.5 
million tons are produced in India 
and 2.3 million tons are imported. 
There is thus a deficit of 30 per 
cent of the demand when internal 
production and imports are taken 
together. (vide, Union Agricul- 
tural Minister’s reply in the Par- 
liament, 107.62). It shows that 
the production of fertilisers is 
lagging behind the demand, and 
the lag can be removed only by a 
much higher rate of investible 
surplus. 


Or, take the case of irrigation. 
One of: our main drawbacks in 
this respect is the absence of opti- 
mum utilisation of the available 


‘sources of irrigation. The most 


important aspect of this utilisation 
is the improvement of field chan- 
nels. The existence of small, 
scattered holdings complicates 
State-intervention as well. as 


_ joint peasant initiative in the 


matter. This raises the urgency 
of co-operative societies in the 
ownership and management of 
land. 


The question of modern agricul- 
tural implements, is stil more 
significant. It has two aspects— 
that of supply and use. The sup- 
ply depends upon the rapid growth 
of heavy industries dependent 
upon a higher rate of national 
investment, while its use is de- 
pendent upon consolidation of 
holdings through the expansion of 
co-operative farming societies. 
Only such co-operative societies 
'can adopt self-selp for cultivating 
and preserving improved seeds 
adequate for the farms. 


Institutional Chan ge 


At the same time, a much higher 
rate of national investment which 
alone can guarantee an adequate 
supply of fertilisers and imple- 
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“ tion for 


`. clamouring for radical ' 


ments, ie, the technical condi- 
increasing . agricultural 
j production, is , itself dependent 
` upon thè 'éapacity of" ouf rurai 


economy to throw up an expand-. 


ing agricultural surplus. Thus, 
so long as we confine ourselves to 
the technical ‘aspect, we cannot 
. . get out of the web of contradic- 
` tion but continue chronically : to 
“Ред the question again and again. 


fhe institutional approach alone: 


can help us to break «һе vicious 
circle. EU. 


The only way to end the dead- 


' lock and to release the forces for 
an agricultural revolution is to 
"transform the i 
. ings of innume 
і ‘into giant co- -operative farms. They 
can at once bring into play. the ini- 
tiative for a common pool of re- 
sources for the optimum utilisation 


of technical factors, including capi- . 


. tal and credit for the same. But 
.one essential condition is absolutely 
necessary for developing co-operat- 
ive farming societies: It is that 
land must be owned by the peas- 
‘ants, so that ownership is free from 
parasitic, vested interests. If the 
„landowners are interested only in 


their rent roll or otherwise un- 


earned profits, and. the peasants 
` аге unable to use land in the ra- 
‘tional way because: they are not 


'.the ultimate beneficiaries of any .. 


improvement, the socio-economic 
climate remains rigidly hostile to 
any prolific reorganisation of, agri- 
cultural operations. E 


First Measures 4 


It is. on. ‘similar ‘considerations 
that the outmoded ‘rent-recéiving 
system ‘of landlordism was first 
attacked “ру the ‘Planning Com- 
mission and statutory measures for 
the abolition. of intermediaries 
. were enacted. Certain institutional 
changes were thereby introduced, 


for the first time, into India's cen-. 


tury-old agrarian relations, and 
20 million landholding -interests 
were brought directly under the 
State. It is this single measure 
‘which ‘raised high hopes in the 
minds of all progressive thinkers 
lend. re- 
forms. MN M 


Bút since T the Ки did ү 


not go much beyond the tradition- 
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R remain intact to date. 


olated, tiny hold- ' 
able small owners . 


. arat), 


al framework despite the -legisla- 


‘ tion for the imposition of ceilings 
` and the distribution of the surplus 


land to the tillers on ‘account of 
the resistance of’ die-hard ele- 
ments. The sources of strength of 
,these die-hard ‘elements lie both 
‘in the laws enacted as. well as in 
the way they were implemented. 
In’ consequence, even after the in- 
troduction of land reforms, some: 
of the most reactionary features of ` 
the old outmoded - land reforms 


i 
Results - 


Firstly, the former statutory 
landlords continue to own a sub- 
stantial part of the cultivated. land 
with 4һе.вате old detached ‘in- 
terest in their holdings. In UP, 
for instance, the former interme- 
diaries owned about 15 рег cent of 
the land for cultivation in their 
'private possession and the Land 
Reform Act outright vested on 
them ownership of this land. Even 
the imposition of a ceiling. did not 
alter the agrarian relation to any 
significant extent. According to 
the. admission of the Chief Min- 
ister of the State, C. B.' Gupta, 


, ninety per cent of the possible 
.usefulness of a, programme of 


ceilings upon land holdings has 
been lost’. (Socialist Congressman, 
July 1, 1961). ‚Тһе U.P. pattern is, 
of course, not an isolated pattern, 
it is in accordance with the general 
state of affairs иеш їп Ше 
whole of India. 


Secondly, the ‘old uio. tenants 
have not been ablé to win the. 
ownership or even to retain pos- 
session. In the old State of Bombay 
(comprising Maharashtra and Guj- 
-only . 581 per cent of 
tenant-cultivated area of: 1948-49, 
continued .to be held by the same 
‘tenant in 1952-53. int over 80 per 
cent of the cases,’ the landlords 
obtained voluntary surrender from 
the tenants. Tenants. were-able to 
purchase only 3.2: рег cent of the 
‘area, (The Agricultural Situation 
in India, August 1960, P..503). This, 
again, is not an isolated instance. 


рші. а. link in the common chain , - 
. of development in the, country as 
, & whole. 


z 


' Thirdly, saferior tenants and 
tenants-at-will. such as 


vestment 
rather in usury, in hoarding the 


course, to usury, 


share-. 


'croppers still remain; by and large; 


the ‘tillers of ‘the soil and solely 


responsible for investment with- ` 
,out either ownership or even ' 
hereditary occupancy rights. : In , 


West Bengal, Punjab and Bombay 
the percentage of ‘cultivated . area 


under shárecropping' had been, as, . 


high. as 22, 21.5 and 20.6 respect- 


ively ‘and the position seems to. 
have remained almost.the same. P 


The Indian rural élass-structure 
containing these three principal 
elements constitutes the’ biggest 


- stumbling block. to the develop- 


ment ,of' cooperative agriculture. 


The big landowners of. the non- * 


tilling classes are not primarily 


interested in productive develop-. 
When they `` 


ment in agriculture, t 
get the resources for capital in- 
in: land, they. 


grains for -profiteering. ‘They are, 
by virtue of their class-character, 
incapable еуеп of capitalist culti- 


vation in the proper" sense of the ^ ` 


term. ` : TN 

Their incapacity arisés out of 
the fact that capitalist cultivation, 
in ап: underdeveloped. 
does not present the prospects of 
easy, quick maximum: profit as 


usury and commerce coupled with . 


. Sharé-cropping does) Therefore the 
general tendeney is that even 
well-to-do peasants, given, the 
financial resources, often take re- 
commerce arid 
share-cropping instead of .the~em- 
ployment of wage-labour with a 
higher technique. of production: 


"Naturally, such: elements are the ` 
; resisting- agents of a genuine co- `' 
operative development. ` 


Therefore, fhe improvement in. 
' agricultural production, recorded. . 
-up-to-date is the result of the in- 
stitutional’ changes. in so far” ав” 


they have promoted the cultivat- 


ing ténants.to the rank of full- . 


.fledgéd land-owners, while . the 


- poor response in productive déve- 
lopment is the reflex of the limited 


nature of the „changes introduced. 


Land to the Tiller 


"The big change which can et 
fhe proper climate for cooperative 
farming‘on a national scale is the 


ryt 


"invest. 


économy,.: 


outright transfer of landownership 
to the actual tillers in continuous 
cultivating possession of the res- 
pective holdings for a specified 
number of years—whether they 
are occupancy ryats, tenants-at- 


will or sharecroppers—subject to. 


resumption for self-cultivation up 
to a specified area on the part of 
working peasants and the rural 
poor as distinguished from land- 
lords and belonging to the non- 
cultivating classes. The main 
weakness of the official land- 
reform is that it started from the 
opposite end. The authorities 
preferred to replace the traditional 
pattern of land-relations by en- 
tirely a new relationship based on 
the prima facie right of the tillers 
to landownership. They accepted 
the old premises as the basis for 
new conclusions and it is exactly 
here that they went wrong. 


The ruling authorities have 
chosen a particular type of change. 
They cannot certainly be accused 
of preserving the status quo. But 
the path or the type they have 
preferred is in contradiction to 
the aim sought. They have select- 
ed a compromise between two 
strands of policies fighting for 
supremacy in India's agrarian 
relations: one of them is: Preserve 
the old landlords as a class, make 
it easy for them to take recourse 
to large-scale cultivation by evict- 


. ing the ignorant, inefficient, poor 


tiny holders. - The other is: Pro- 
mote the actual tillers to the rank 
of landowners for the development 
of cooperative farming, by expro- 
priating the parasitic class of 
‘moneyocrats’, disinterested іп 
agricultural development. 


The Middle Path 


Either of the paths have certain 
points in common. Both take their 
stand оп preserving private pro- 


perty in land and none rule out. 


the capitalist type of development. 


‘The distinguishing features of the 


two paths consist in this: while 
the former seeks to base agricul- 
tural development on landlords 
and rich peasants, the latter does 
it on the peasantry as a whole 
with an emphasis on working 
peasants. Reactionaries advocate 
the former path, while the pro- 
gressives advocate the latter. In 
this str uggle between the forces 


of reaction and progress, the ruling 
authorities have tried to strike a 


"middle path. But the middle path 


is leading them nowhere. 


The essence of the middle path 
consists in an effort to keep the 
old pattern of landownership un- 
disturbed as much as possible and 


-to promote the working peasants 


to the position of landowner 
through diverse statutory рго- 
visions. Expropriating measures 
introduced against the old type 
landowners are balanced by safe- 
guards which are essentially ex- 
propriatory measures against the 
working peasants, tenants-at-will 
and share-croppers. The latter, in 
their turn are also ‘protected’ by 
certain safeguards based on ‘secur- 
ity tenure’; but the initiative for 
the operation of both the safe- 
guards remains, in reality, in the 
hands of the old-type landowners. 


This is only natural, because in 
any scheme of social reform, the 
class which is economically strong- 
er and therefore politically super- 
jor, can always direct the course 
of operation of the statutory 
measures. It is of the nature of 
an objective social law and the 
working of this law has baffled 
the agrarian measures of the gov- 
ernment so glaringly that even the 
Planning Commission has come to 
the conclusion that 'the total im- 
pact of land reform has been less 
than had been hoped for', because 
in their opinion, "it has not been 
sufficiently realised that the re- 
form of land-tenures and the early 
enforcement of ceilings are an 
essential foundation for the build- 
ing up of the cooperative rural 
economy’. (Third Five Year Plan, 
P. 221). But the question is not 
so simple as that. What is happen- 
ing is the slow realisation of the 
first of the two policies mentioned 
above; namely, the policy of re- 
action. — 


The Evaders 


The resources are obvious. If 
the law recognises the old type 
of landownership excluding rent- 
receiving right in the traditional 
way, the owners can decide how 
the provision of ceiling can be 
evaded through fraudulent trans- 
fers; they can also decide how 
the sharecroppers and other ten- 


ants can be deprived of security 
of tenure by obtaining, through 
economic compulsion, voluntary 
surrender, fraudulent tenancy 
terms and outright repudiation’ of 
unregistered tenancies. ) 


Under the pretext of resumption 
of self-cultivation, they can evict 
tenants from any area by evading 
statutory limits and can even 
stretch the meaning of ‘self-culti- 
vation’ so as to legalise semi- 
feudal subletting in the name of 
‘joint partnership’. The judiciary, 
in this respect, is unhelpful to the 
peasants because the principle of 
compromise, underlying the laws 
and rules, confers on it the right 
to exercise its judgment with a 
bias for the status-quo. Minor 
statutory checks and balances en- 
acted in favour of the tillers are 
levelled up with the wave-length 
of compromise to keep the status 
quo as undisturbed as possible. 


Limited Change 


Such is the rationale of the 
policy pursued by the ruling 
authorities and the inevitable re- 
sult is а limited progressive 
change accompanied by a spontan- 
eous drift along the worst course. 
It is not surprising that all efforts 
to organise agricultural cooperat- 
ives and to step-up agricultural 
production end in failure in such 
a climate. 


Natural drought is being com- 
bated ky irrigation projects, but 
irrigation projects are powerless 
to combat the drought in policy- 
making. Fertilisers are being sup- 
plied to fill up the deficiency in 
the soil, but fertilisers are incap- 
able of filling up the deficiency 
in productive 
human element. Protective mea- 
sures for the preservation of land 
from soil erosion can protect the 
potential productive powers of’ 
land from natural wastage, but 
the huge wastage of financial re- 
sources pumped into the rural eco- 
nomy, flowing into the channels 
of usury and profiteering, cannot 
be checked except by radical in- 
stitutional change. Upon this de- 
pends the optimum use of the 
irrigation “projects, fertiliser 
schemes and the provision for co- 
operative credit and cooperative 
marketing. 
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-LAND AND: LABOUR. AN. INDIA 
, Alice Thorner. 2 
‘Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1962. 


by Daniel and 


The- agrarian'sector is the lynch-pin of a develop- ; 


ing economy. In-a- fundamental sense, economic 
progress and its shape-cum-pace are crucially deter- 
mined by the extent of change in agriculture. If 


.the experience.of the pre-independence period was 


not wholly relevant to the above then the past decade 


' of. planned effort to induce economic growth in India 
“has unequivocally brought.home this feature of the 


process of development. Though recognition of. this 


important fact has come from all segments of public . 


opinion, the majority наз failed to come to grips with 
the problem. . m < 

In the above ae the ТИогпегѕ in their latest 
study have made an important contribution by forth- 
rightly exposing the problem. The papers in this 


. collection’ deal with the rélationship between agra- 
' rian structure and agricultural production, covering 


the ‘period between 1952 ‘апа 1960. Of the thirteen 


“topics discussed, three relate to the qüestion of the | 


agrarian relations of production, one deals with the 
demarcation of agricultural regions, five with the 


recent economic history, of India, and “four . with : 


methodological problems ‘of .research regarding. the 
agrarian sector.’ Like other collections this set is 
based on material already published elsewhere. It 
brings together within. one convenient volume some 
dominant ideas of the authors about Indian agricul- 
tural developments. З 

The essence of the argument presentéd in. these 
papers focuses on the thesis that institutional change 
is an essential priority for rapid and sustained eco- 
nomic development. Stated in this general manner 
there would be a ‘large measure. of agreement. How- 


ever, what the study undertakes to demonstrate is’ 
N that . the current. attempt to alter the institutional 


pattern has been weak in both design and imple- 
mentation and thus challenges the prevailing domin- 
ant view that institutional disiricentives have been 
fundamentally changed. 2 

' In the first Section (three — the main atten- 
tion is devoted to thé power relationship between the 
village amir (rich) and gharib (poor). Both in terms 
of the general command over the resource pattern and 


specifically’ in relation to” irrigation facilities the 


Thorners show that the. concentration of power 
remains high. The reason,for such a state of affairs 
is largely attributable to the weakness and inadequacy 
of the land reform programme: Though some recent 
a studies, using concentration curves and ratios; have 
" attempted to show a decrease in the concentration of 
power yet even from these studies it is clear that the 


extent of decline has not basically "Change the power’ 


structure, 
- If the. power balance "between “thé rich and. poor 
- has not been altered, it is a different picture within 


~ 
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the rich segment. 


gated to lower echelons of power and their positions 
takén over by the ‘new’ and relatively ‘more pro- 
‘ductive malik-zamin. Since this strata has: become 
the primary. locus of power vis-a-vis the ‘problem of: 


change it needs careful and prior ‘appraisal. Here.the , 
"'Thorners have been neglectful. as their focus is on 
what has been rather than on what is the. contem- ИС 


рогагу power structure. 


. The discussion of employer and émployee rélation- 
ships is again another facet of ће" above question. 


Again, though -the Thorners present some cogent ` 


thoughts оп delineating various types of agricultural 
labour, thé data used by them refers mainly: to the 


:period, between 1930-1950 and as such renders ‘the т 


exercise out of date. This shortcoming is essentially”. 
one which fails to clarify the contemporary character 
of agricultural labour though it does not detract from 
the general consideration that the position of agricul-- 
tural labour niay be worsening, vos 


The second part dealing with, recent economic "his. 


tory neatly supports the main thesis of the first part.: 


In perspective, agriculture has expanded but not 
in essence therefore exhibiting stagnation. . 

‘Industry’ has advanced on the shoulders of. private 

enterprise albeit within the frame of a ;welfáre- . 


Brown, 


oriented State. This pattern of industrial growth. has 
been an' important contributóry cause holding back 
agricultural development. The largely ‘unchanged 
occupational pattern further specifies that:the rela- 
‘tions -of production "have not been fundamentally 
altered. - p.m 


In the paper on the emergence of the Indian 'éco- = 


nomy the view of a self-sufficient village economy 


“апа its change under the impact of commercialisation: 
‘is reiterated. However, recent research (for example ` 


N. K. Sinha—1956; A. Tripathi—1956; A. V. Raman 
Rao—1958; and Kosambi—1952, 1962)* has shown that 
contrary to the above earlier "апа largely standard 
view, the village was linked up with the outer "and 
surrounding economy via salt and iron. : Furthermore,’ 
‘the impact of the'process of commércialisation lias 
not been one whereby exogenous . forces have.imping- - 


5 


` ed on. a passive village economic structure. Rather it 


has been the dynamic interplay betweer the internal 
and external forces which have wrought the changes 
in the pattern-of village economy. f 


The third and final section is devoted to a- critical 
appraisal of the methodology of some’ recent econo-, 
mic surveys—The 1951 Census, the first Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry and the Rural Credit Survey: The 
authors note two important shortcomings in this; ;eon-- 
nection. First, that Indian economic · .thinking is. 
heavily:dependent on English classical economics, and . 
its modern derivatives which -has led to. the use of 


* Some of the papers presented at the All India Seminar А 
on Indian Economic History (Delhi, 1961) are also rele- _ 2s 
vant. with - regard to this issue, А ал ы 
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E concepts and, procedures that are not suited to .condi- where the former'live on the rents paid by the latter. 

~ tions in India. . Secondly,:the design .of the surveys. This Position. is not“ quite reconciled when he :dis- Ы 

А ' has often,been ‘marred: by implicit and а priori preb: cusses thé development of -capitalism in agriculture. 

ES - conceptions with respect to the desired outcome. Опе ' in? England where a capitalist agriculturist leases 
NS may agree with the need for..a re-emphasis of such -land from a lándlord paying him rent and employs : 
"S weaknesses but at the same time it is a-moot question .hired labour for making profit The author appears 
, as to What précisely are the ‘authors’ constructive , to take a correct position" when in.a different context 

^ alternatives? 77. 7%: 4272 22 һе defines. feudalism as signifying Mainly the nón- 

. The overall estimation of these collected essays , economic forms. of exploitation; i.e., expropriation 

then remains a. mixed one. On the one hand ‘they "from labourers, forced surpluses in addition to the ` 


‘undoubtedly offer a stimulus to thought by bing legitimate rents or interest.-. t 2 
‘critical but at'the same time meagre positive guide- - These difficulties have inevitably led the. author. to 
lines are provided in the form of-constructive alter. come out with. the conclusion that ‘despite changes .- 

r_ natives which would energise purposeful action. “and modifications in the course of the: last’ decade, 

A DES NU : ' . §: A. Shah Indian agriculture is as yet largely enmeshed in semi- -` 

EVOLUTION - OF AGRARIAN RELATIONS IN INDIA feudal relations...... ' The whole evidence producéd 


I» - in the book, on the' other hand, leads one to a simple. 
'^, ,, and commonplace. conclusion that "the present agra: 
‘rian relations are characterised by the coexistence of ' 
.- self-cultivating peasánts who also. hire labour occa- 


sionally and land-owners who. operate mainly with 


: . By Bhowani Sen. - 4 
коо People's. Publishing. House, - ; ЖЕ : : 
Тһе chief merit of this work is that -it brings out, 

- perhaps for the. first time—at least im so far as it 
relates ‘to the post-Independence period—the most - hired labour 

a essential facts. concerning agrarian structure, e.g., Ше.” RE OE Ё Pe ЛЕС 

ү Size-wise distribution of holdings; extent of area If one likes one can define. this relatiorship as 
© ',0Wner-operated and tenant-operated, growth in the C@Pitalist and semi-capitalist operating at a very.low 
` . number ofagricultüral labourérs, degree of cornmer- level of. production technique. For, although histo- . 
cialisation. and: monetization, volume of investments, rically, technical progress or the development of pro- 
changes їп the technique of cultivation and a detailed ductive forces has been both а cause and consequence 

*^ “documentation of. views’ and opinions of diverse . of capitalist Production relations, what should be of 
sections in an admirable attempt to present a com. immediate. relevance in identifying the existing pro- 
", prehensive and integrated picture of. the - present duction relations is the type of relationship between 


„agrarian relations- in’ India. . - the three factors, viz., the’ ownership of the means of 


The efforts of the author have. been directed , 
. throughout the greater part of this Work, towards 
^ the. characterisation. of the present agrarian relations, . 
It is precisely on this aspect, however, that the'reader 
.. is left unconvinced on- many points: Although, ‘the 
* . author has.taken considerable pains to define ‘feudal- 
- ` ism’ and ‘capitalism’, he does riot seem to. have main- 
> .tained, any particular ‘definition consistently. | For : . ” А 
. instance, while he rightly.-holds, that ‘the- principal . . Тһе problem is not just опе of charaéterisation but -- 
* ‘distinguishing feature of capitalist sector is that the also of the implications of any characterisation which 
s - ownership ‘of the means of production -is clearly’ 1s made. The chief task that thé-author sets forth 


production, .their management and- work, irrespective 
of thé causes and consequences of this relationship. 
In. any case, there seems little jüstification in the 
attempt of the author to define every form of produc- 
tion relationship other than ‘capitalistic’ (capitalism 
being taken to signify necessarily a.high level of tech- 
nical progress); as 'feudal, semi-feudal or at best 
‘transitory’. - "A ` $ 


poses to use the term. ‘capitalist sector’ in the book’ the`goal of ‘land to the ‘tiller’, However, the facts 
' in the above.’sense, his observations on capitalismi  Eiven.by the author conclusively show that under- 
` elsewhere, that ‘capitalist development of agriculture the predominance of self-cultivatirig ownérs аһа of 
7 7 means, above all, radical’ progress in the technique of. farms «operated through hired labour, the slogan of 
- Productién and production: development’ or ‘capitalist - land to the tiller loses-much of its practical, ope-, 

-'' . development: of agriculture ‘must mean, in, the first. rational significance for a peasant movement. ` One 
. Place, the development of the powers of production, ‘Wonders whether а: greater emphasis on ari all-out 

or. production deyelopment’ ‘do not séern to. accord .technical progress for bringing into ‘maturity’ the 
* . with his original definition: Consequently the author ` existing: capitalist production relations “and a simul- : 
„has. revealed 4 great’ hesitation -in categorising the taneous strengthening of agricultural labour orga- 

ғ, 'owner-farms operated through-hired labour as. сарі-. Risations for securing. better: conditions ‘of living 
talist farms.. - © КЕ ES ML would. not, perhaps, -be' more appropriate under the. 
' ‘+ His definition `of ;'feudalism' itself is. surprising. Present .circumstances, ; us реА e 
' According tò him’ ‘the ‘unity’ between the two (ie, ~~ У 70. , C."H,-Hanumantha Rao 


4, ownership, óf the means of production and’ the -per- ” 4 = DUST: THF MAN ELEMENT ` 
i formance of: labour) is the chief feature of feudal .BLOSSOMS IN THE DUST: THE HU Бр T 


Scary : : ; A “ІМ INDIAN DEVELOPMENT.. Ву Kusum Nair. 

.próduction relations.: 'Evidently, as made explicit at Gerald Duckworth, London. 196]. ^ ^. -L 
a:number of places, the author has in mind the small `- ITE ae студ "c Жы ee 
self-cultivating land-owners. -Also he implies ‘feudal- . ‘Inhuman poverty, extreme. ignorance and back- 

: _ism’. ая a’ system of landlord-tenant relationships .wardness, the. bitter- fruits .of- imperialist -exploita- - 
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divorced from the performance of labour’, and pro- for the peasant movement is.to strive- for realising : ' 


tion, have reduced the rural masses of India to such 
a sub-human level that a number of observers have 
begun to doubt the very existence amongst them 
of the will to individual progress and cooperation. 
Amongst such is Kusum Nair. 


She spent, she says, a whole year travelling all 
over India visiting numerous villages, talking to 
ordinary ‘peasants, recording their conditions of life. 
:Her objective was to assess the impact of economic 
planning on rural communities. Was planning 
leading to a betterment of their lives? Was it 
refashioning their thinking and_ social attitudes? 
Was it kindling a new hope, inspiring them to pur- 
poseful- efforts to raise themselves from the depths 
of indigence to which they- had fallen? Can ‘new 
‘techniques, tools and institutions be made effective 
- within the existing framework and environment? 


To all these questions she seems to have got nega- · 


tive answers. For her the pool of rural stagnatian 
is as still as ever, almost without a ripple. Blossoms 
in the Dust is intended to be a record of her find- 
ings and to 'highlight a number of interesting socio- 
logical problems deserving of further examination. 
She is not, she points out, ‘concerned with these 
problems per se, but only in so far as they have a 
bearing on processes of change involved in induced 
economie growth in traditional rural society. She 
declares that after her travels her experience was 
that ‘a great majority of the rural communities do 
' not share. in this concept of an ever-increasing 
standard of living. The upper level they are pre- 
pared to strive for is limited and it is the floor gene- 
` rally that is bottomless. Her conclusion is that 
‘development will not become а self-generating 
process with its own momentum unless the value 
system of the community, and the social structure 
containing it, are first altered and adjusted to be in 
harmony with the socio-economic objectives of 
planning.’ - 


Undoubtedly, there is grinding poverty in Indian 
villages. Nor will anyone deny that the rigidities 
of the casté system, the stultifying effects of super- 
stition, the sad submission to fate which tradition 
and religion- dictate, the tame acceptance of things as 
they are which vested interests propagate—all these 

_are serious impediments to progress. But who will be 
so bold to assert that they represent the total 
reality? Even Kusum .Nair admits ‘the experience 
of my travels and contacts with the village com- 
munities has not given me any sense of pessimism 
or defeatism. One wonders, however, on what she 
bases ber optimism. If the’ people are in truth 
lacking in any will to progress it is indeed a dismal 
picture. 


The theory she puts forward in essence is that | 


economic plants and projects are futile, that agrarian 
‘reforms will yield little result, that cooperative 
- farming cannot be successful till the psychology of 
the peasant is remoulded. She does not explain how 
when the peasant is so poor and ignorant, so dis- 
interested in improving his lot, his social attitudes 
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can be changed. Would she advocate à psychiatric 
clinie in each village? 


One does not need much political acumen to see 
that her theory is calculated to maintain the status 
quo. The Indian peasant is down-trodden not 
because he is a peculiar individual distinct from any 
other human ` being but because he has been 
exploited. The landlord still oppresses him—despite 


. Some agrarian reforms which have not entirely 


removed feudal exploitation. The economic strong- 
hold which the landlord exercises also enables him 
to dominate the social life of the peasant. It is the. 
rural rich who in every way try -to keep the poor 
down. They preach against taking over of land. 
They resist any far-reaching social changes. 


It is these external conditions and not any quirk , 
in the mind which prevent the peasant from stand- 
ing up. Let there be an end to feudal exploitation. 
Let there be less of bureaucratic corruption and 
incompetence. Let there be genuine democracy, with 
the village panchayat ceasing to be dominated by 
landlords and very rich peasants. Let the land 
belong to those who till it. Let these minimum 
things happen and a new life will start pulsating 
in the countryside. 


Nor is it true to generalise that the Indian peasant., 
is not concerned with improving his lot. Surely, 
Kusum Nair must have read in the papers at least 
of the numerous peasant struggles, the kisan marches 
and demonstrations, some of which were violently 
suppressed not only under the British but under 
the Congress raj also. And-these struggles are still 
continuing. She must also know that in the elec- 
tions millions of peasants voted ‘for the Congress 
and other progressive parties because they feel these 
parties stand for their economic uplift. 


V.K: 


SHAJAPUR—SOCIO-ECONOMIC STUDY OF A WEST 
BENGAL VILLAGE By J. P. Bhattacharjee and 
Associates. 


Agro-Economic Research Centre for East India, 
Visva-Bharati University, 1958. 


The Agro-Economic Research Centre for East India 
(as also a: few other such Centres in different parts 
of the country) was established to ‘carry on a 
continuous study of change in the rural economy by: 
means of survey of a number of selected villages each 


year—the surveys are to be repeated in the 
same group of villages in intervals of five 
years! Тһе present report is the outcome of one such 


survey conducted by the Visva-Bharati Centre in a 
purposely-selected village, Shajapur, in the District 
of Birbhum, West Bengal. The investigation work 
was done ‘during September 1956. . 


Тһе main objective of the present survey was to 
‘analyse the process of change and its nature—not its - 
extent—as determined by certain external forces’. 
The chief external force in the present case, whose ` 
impact the survey sought to study, was the Mayu- 
rakshi Project (major Irrigation and Hydro-electri- . 
city) of the Government of West Bengal which 


` 


introduced canal irrigation for the first time in this 
area in 1955. But since the Project was commissioned 
hardly about a year before the survey started and 
also since irrigation was made available in only one 


kharif season, it was considered too early to assess . 


its impact on the various aspects of the village eco-' 
nomy. 

The present study, and for that matter any ibant 
sive village study, apart from the fact that it helps’ 
us to look closely into the structure and functioning 


of a typical West Bengal village, is important from : 


yet another point of view. In India, as also in other 
countries, numerous studies have been undertaken to 
diagnose the rural problems and to prescribe correct- 
ive measures and remedies to solve them. But in 
most: cases, the attempts have either partially or 
wholly failed in their objective. The measures and 
remedies suggested did not succeed much in achiev- 
ing their ends. 


The reason for this failure is obvious. All these 
attempts, based as they were on regional or all-India 
surveys, tried to standardise the rural problems and 
advocate a standard set of remedies and corrective 
measures for all the regions of the country. They 
failed to notice, or else refused to accept, that each 
region and each village has its own peculiarities and 
problems connected with them. 


In this context, village studies based ón intensive 
village surveys assume added importance. While 
bringing out the peculiar nature of the village and 
the problems arising from those peculiarities, such - 
studies throw up evidences to either corroborate or’ 
reject and modify hypotheses and conclusions and the 
remedies based on them which are often. put forward 
in regional or all-India studies. They serve to sup- 
plement, rather than supplant, the findings of the 
broader and bigger studies and also to modify and 


correct them wherever such corrections or modifica- 


tions are needed. 


The present survey report does not try to separate 
the various aspects of the village economy in water- 
tight compartments and to study them as such. 
It studies the various aspects of the village struc-- 
ture all right. But it also attempts to find out the 
inter-relationships: how the various heterogeneous 
forces operating in the rural economy act and react 
on each other and combine to make the village look 
like what itis. It attempts to pick up evidences from' 
here and there and piece them together to present one 


complete and integrated picture of the village, its . 


structure and functioning, and -tries to help us to 
understand the complexity of the Indian rural set-up 
as an integrated socio-economic unit. It also tries-to 
pinpoint and explain the changes «which can be ob- 
served even at the first-point study. - 


Further, even on the basis of such a partial diag- 
nostic study, it attempts to project the image of the 
village in future. Moreover, it does not study the 
village in isolation, as divorced and separated from 


its economic, social and geographical surroundings. - 


Tt attempts to study the village as a living entity. 


It is an aggregative study of the smallest unit. The , 


| approach, thus, is essentially macro in nature, though 
' at the micro level. 


Coming to the substance of the report, it may be 
pointed out that though the various sections are well 


- written and well analysed, the author has not suc- 
„ceeded much in integrating the various aspects of the 


village economy and to portray the village as a 
‘living entity. Не has successfully picked “out the 
various heterogeneous forces currently in .operation. 
He has also analysed the possible repercussion of 
the individual forces on the future development and 
growth of the village. But he has failed to foresee 
and fully analyse the cumulative and combined effect 
of all these cross currents on the village economy, 
with the result that the reader fails to get.an inte- 
grated and overall picture of the village. The task 
of .piecing together the evidences, which are’ in 
abundance and scattered throughout the report, and 
to interpret them, is left to the reader. 

Some of the main' findings of the report are both 
revealing and evocative. They confirm many of the 
fears and misgivings generally entertained and high- 
lighted in some of the recent literature on Indian 
agriculture. 

Though it is not stated in so many ДЫ yet, it 
may safely be concluded from numerous hints given. 
here and there 'in this report that economic and 
Social polarisation in the village has reached an 
advanced stage. At the top of the ladder are a few 
privileged households of cultivators of land, wholly or 
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mainly owned, who constitute the village elite and 
the group of the ‘haves’. On the other hand, and at 
the foot of the economic ladder are the agricultural 
. Jabourers and share-croppers and also to some extent 
the vraftsmen, who are the under (or un-) privileged 
class in the village and who constitute the bulk of 
the ‘have nots’. 


What,is perhaps more important and significant in 
the context of planning and economic development is 
the fact that economic groupings have not cut across 
the social (ie. the caste) barrier. The two go hand 
in hand. The result is that benefits, if any, of one 
decade of economie planning have been shared 
mainly by the economically better-off and socially 
higher section of the village population. One decade 
of planned economic development has singularly 
failed to narrow the gap between the 'haves' and the 
‘have nots’, or between the socially higher and the 
socially depressed sections of the village population. 
If.anything, the gap has considerably widened. 


Perhaps the most serious and also disquieting 
observation made during the course of investigation 
is as regards the effect of land reform measures in 
the village. The West Bengal Government had, 
up to the time of the survey, passed two land reform 
measures, viz, the West Bengal Estates Acquisition 
Act, 1953, whereby all estates and rights of all inter- 
mediaries were to be vested in the State by the 
middle of April 1955, and the West Bengal Land 
Reforms Act, 1955, which, among other, things, sought 
to put a ceiling of 25 ‘acres on the ownership of 
agricultural holdings. As regards the first measure, 
it is important to note that, in spite of the Act, only 
about half the owned land holdings are cultivated by 
the family either with or without the help of hired 
labour. 


As regards the second measure, the cultivators of 
holdings in excess of the required 25 acres, have 
already started taking steps to evade the law. While 
dealing with it, the report has observed that, ‘it is 
obvious therefore that benami and other types of 
transfer of legal ownership had taken place in respect 
of land holdings in excess of 25 acres’. The amount 
of land so affected is also not negligible. If Shajapur 
it not an exception, and there are reasons to believe 
that it is not so, and if stringent measures are not 

. immediately taken to stop such practice, then the 
future of land reform measures in this country is 
bleak indeed. ` 


' In passing we may refer to one more finding of the 
report which -also has serious implications. : The 
report has noted that there has been a considerable 
shift in the occupational structure during the course 
of a generation and that 'push factors were mainly 
responsible for the shift and that a large number 
of workers had given up their family occupation 
rather unwillingly. Hardly one-sixth of the workers 
had changed their occupation in order to increase 
their money jncome. 


Y o2 i 
„ One of the most significant and illuminating 
chapters in the report is the one dealing with the 
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opinions, attitudes and behaviour of the people to- 
wards rural changes. Whatever one may say about the 
subjectivity involved in it, the importance of atti- 
tudinal and opinionative surveys can hardly be over- 
emphasised. The importance of the human element 
in economic development is now being increasingly 
realised in academic as well as administrative circles. 
It is now generally held that ‘in planning for the 


farming community it is apparent that there cannot 


be any economics in isolation from sociology and 


.Social psychology. The result of the survey amply 
proves, as Myrdal has remarked, that 'people's atti- : 


tude to work and life, hardened by stagnation, 
isolation, ignorance and poverty, and underpinned by 
tradition and often by religion, are found to be 
inimical to change of апу kind’. 5 


In this connection it is important to note some. of 
the important findings of the survey. It was found 
that a great number of cultivators interviewed, 
especially the tenants and the share croppers, were 
not even aware of the land reforms measure being 
passed by the Government. Moreover, a surprisingly 
large percentage of persons, who were aware of these 
measures including those affected by it, were either 
unfavourably inclined or indifferent to these measures. 
Most of them were also not aware of the need and 
value of the fertilisers and manures. 
who were aware of it were not using it. The reasons 
are lack ‘of cash and high prices. 


The author has rightly remarked that ‘proper edu- 
cation of the non-owning cultivators just in the value 
and use of fertilisers followed up with loans would 
go a long way towards laying the foundation of an 
expanding agriculture in the rural areas. The people 
were also not much interested in bettering their own 
lot. For instance, only about one-fourth of the inter- 
viewed cultivators wanted to raise their output and 
less than two-third wanted to raise their income. 
Lack of information, fatalism or lack of a spirit of 
risk-taking, lack of funds and lack of a desire to 
move were the reasons for their inability to avail 
themselves of better opportunities outside. 


These and other such findings, again, are not pecu- | 


liar to Shajapur. Attitudinal and opinionative sur- 
veys of most Indian villages will repeat the same 
story all over again—that people are unenthusiastic, 
they are pessimist, they are inimical to change. This 
is a serious matter and has far-reaching consequences. 


People's attitude and behaviour must be taken note . 


of before planning for economic development. It 
is true that attitudes change with’ the process of 
economic development. But it should also not be 
forgotten that economic development, in its turn, may 
also be effected by the attitude of the people towards 
change. Unless there is a will, i.e., will of the people, 
there is no way to quick economie development. 


In the report the author has also tried to calculate 
the consumer's met income as compared to the gross 
income, both by origin and by occupational group. 
Net income has been calculated by ‘first computing 
the gross output and then deducting from it all out- 


ay a J у. 


Most of those . 


i 


of-pocket direct payable costs or external inputs 
incurred in production’, The report keeps the readers 
in the dark as to what constitutes this ‘out-of-pocket 
expenses’, But at least one thing is clear. Depre- 
ciation, one of the important items of expenses, can 
by no chance be included. Thus, by so calculating, 
the author has unnecessarily inflated the net income: 
from at least some sources. i 


Similarly, the concept of an owner-operated farm, 
as used in the report, also does not seem to be very 
scientific. By considering the Kishani jote (farming 
by contract labour who also shares the risk) as a 
variant of owner-operator, the land farmed by owner- 
operator is unnecessarily exaggerated. 


Occupation has been taken as the main control 
throughout the report with the result that those 
owning and cultivating, say, 5 acres, have been brack- 
eted with those owning and cultivating, say, 25 acres 
or more. This has rendered many of the conclusions 
vague and less meaningful than they actually are. 
This, in our ‘opinion, is the main draw back of the 
report. It would have been much better if, along 


ywith occupations, the size of the operational holdings 


had also been taken as one of the major controls, It 
would have no doubt made the report lengthy but 
it would have presented a more comprehensive, clear 
and well balanced picture of the village. 


The report has served 'fairly (rather too) heavy 
doses of facts, figures and statistics'. Maybe 'this is 
perhaps unavoidable in writing about the results of 
a multi-purpose socio-economic survey' It would 
have been better if some of the tables were put in 


'the appendix instead of the main text. 


Thé village and household schedule should also 
have been given in the appendix. It would have 
helped us considerably in knowing the limitations, 
if any, and the kind of data collected by the Centre 
and used in the report. 


In spite of its limitation, the present report is a 
good study of the village, its structure and its func- 
tioning. \ f 
а Ahmad Raza 
CENSUS OF INDIA (PAPER NO. 1: 1961 CENSUS 

FINAL POPULATION TOTALS) 


Census Commissioner, India, Manager of Publications, ' 


Delhi, 1962. 


Compared to earlier censuses, the 1961 Census is 
more extensive in scope and intensive in. its 
coverage. With the exception of Indian terri- 
tories currently under illegal and unauthorised 
occupation of Pakistan and China, it covers the 
entire country, including the former Pertuguese and 
French territories of Dadra, Nagar Haveli and 
Pondicherry. 


Besides the routined enquiry followed in the pre- 
vious censuses, field investigation this time included 
a little more of probing. A new questionnaire, called 
the Household Schedule, was thus introduced to 


collect information ‘on the extent of land cultivated 
by the household either owned or held from Govern- 
ment or held from private persons or institutions for 
payment in money, kind or share, land given to pri- 
vate persons for cultivation for payment in money, 
kind or share, nature of household industry conducted 
by the household and the duration of the industry in 
a year along with number of family workers and 
hired workers engaged in cultivation or household 
industry or in both’. 


For listing the house—to collect ‘information on the 
use to which a census house was put'—ífor the first 
time, a standard form was adopted for the entire 
country. For demarcating the urban areas an 
uniform, though somewhat changed, definition was 
also adopted for the entire country. Such ‘changes 
in the definition of ‘urban areas’ were made so as to 
‘fix the number of places which could be regarded as 
possessing urban characteristics as distinct from 
swollen villages’, and ‘to start a base line to deter- 
mine India’s growth of urban population in the 
future, particularly in the context of...Five Year 
Plans. : 


The report under review, published in record time, 
within one and half years since enumeration was 
completed, sums up through innumerable tables and 
maps the ‘final population totals’. It portrays a vivid 
picture of the country, particularly the way her 
population grew up and sustained itself during the 
last sixty years. The period more intensively studied 
is, of course, the decade ending 1961. 


According to the report, India which accounts for 
about 2.4 per cent of the world’s land area today, 
accommodates as much as 14.6 per cent of the world’s 
population. During the decade, 1951-1961, there had 
been an increase of about 78 million persons. The 
magnitude of the increase, as Asok Mitra, Census 
Commissioner, so aptly writes, can best be appre- 
ciated if ‘one reflects that, with more than 3,65,000 
Square miles less of territory as a result of the parti- 
tion, India more than made up for the population 
of Pakistan...which she had lost on the eve of inde- 
pendence’, 


The population of India at the Census of 1961 stood 
at 439.235 millions, nearly 84 per cent more than what 
it was at the turn of the century. The decennial 
per cent variation during the last sixty years, 
1901-61, however, behaved too moodily to permit any 
prediction anywhere near the truth. Scholars, 
experts and wizards like Coale and Hoover, Kingsley 
Davis, T. Chelaswamy, Planning Commission Expert 
Committee and many more, who till recentiy were 
humouring us with their skill at demographic fore- 
casts fared no better than their counter-parts 
forecasting the unpredictable Indian weather of 
June-July. They were only short by 8 to 37 millions. 


The decennial per cent variation during 1901-11 
was 5.73 per cent. The decade which followed record- 
ed a decrease of 0.31 per cent. Increases in sub- 
sequent decades were beyond anything previously 
experienced. From 1921 to 1931 then to 1941, 1951 
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and 1961 ‘the net additions v were 11.01 per cent, 14.22 


per сепї,`15.51 per cent and 21.50 per cent respectively: 


The phenomenal increase of the ізі decade,’ 1951- 61, 


. was optained not bécause “the birth rate iniiated itsext, 
but because the death rate fell sharply. from 32 per - 
. thousand in 1951 to oniy 18 in 1961. 
. rate was estimated at 51.3.апа the death rate at 43.1. 

The expectation of life at birth was then about 23 


in 1911 the birth 


years for’ males. and females’ both. 'In 1921, as & 


result of minor epidemics culminating in the great” 


influenza epidemic of 1918, the birth and death rates 


. stood very close to each other at 49.2 and 48.6. These 


281.66. 


of not more than 20 per cent. 


rates diminished to 46.4, 45.2 and 39.3 for births and 
36.3, 31.2 and 27.4 for -deaths in; 1931, 1941 and 1951 
respectively. The expectation of life at birth in 1931 
was estimated at 26. 91 for males and 26.56 for females; 
for 1951 the corresponding figures were 32.45 and 
.. The expectation of life at birth in 1961 is. 
estimated to be a littie more than 45. 


` While improvement in expectancy of life reflects a 
corresponding improvement in. medical care and 


- general health, a: perfect. correlation'of the two could 
. not be said to have prevailed throughout the country. 


Areas which were formerly ravaged by both epidemic 
and scarcity—' the whole of north and central India 
together with the thick spine-of the Deccan Plateau 


' down to. the, northern tip of Tiruchirapalli'—record- 


ed an increase “of 21 to 30 per cent. As compared to 
this; areas which were ‘formerly in the endemie 
malaria zone and cholera of varying intensity —th2 
central and eastern tracts, the northern irrigation 
and the southern coastal ‘pelts—recorded an increase 


1 

‘Again, between ‘males and females, while ‘the -risk' 
of male deaths at most ages seems to have steadily 
decreased, especially after 1921, there has been по 
corresponding improvement in female deaths’, Asa 
result, barring Kerala, Punjab and Rajasthan, the sex 
ratio (females per 1,000 males) in every other major 
State registered a slow decline. ` ~ ` 


, Except for Kerala, ` the Indus-Jamuna Ganges 
Doabas and West Bengal basin continued to be the 
region of highest density. ‘Stemming from the nar- 


' row strip of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Jullundur and 


Ludhiana in the North-West, the broad belt of Uttar 


. Pradesh merges with North Bihar and finally with 
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West Bengal, density in the- entire region ranged 


from 500^to over 1,000 per square mile. 


In terms of -growth 'ihx population during 1951- 61 
the high density regions, however, recorded a much 
lower rate of increase than the sparsely populated 
régions. A.trend such as this, according to Asok 
Mitra, ‘confirms the impression that rural :areas pre- 


- viously in the thrall of scarcity or epidemics are now 


having their go at high spurts of population increase’. 


The distribution of population in terms, of working 
force and livelihood classes, or what the, Census terms 
as ‘industrial categories’, recorded some trends which 
call for a.fresh consideration of.many postulations of 
the Third Five Year Plan. Thus whereas the strength 


--of the working force increased by about 47 million, 


Й 
Y 


or 36.84 per cent of the increase in population during 


:1951- 1961, the proportion of population in the age 


group of 15 to 49 years decreased from 50.5 per cent 


-.in 1951 to. 47.9 per cent in 1961. The implications of 
this trend are that whereas, on the one hand, expendi- , 


ture on social and educational activities would have 
to be borne in greater proportion, on the other hand, 
national output might not reach the point presently 


envisaged. ‘The assumptions made in the Third Plan’, | 


as the Census Commission comments, 'are thus still 


'in the nature of a wish hat may take longer in the > 


fulfilment’: 


"The distribution of ‘the working force by liveli- 
hood élasses indicated a high rate of participation 
among the increment in population. The bulk of 
this participation, about 69 per cent, was claimed 
by the agricultural sector—‘cultivators’ and ‘agri- 
cultural labourers’. ‘Manufacturing’ and ‘other 
services’ also claimed appreciable proportions of 


‚ the increase—15.43 per cent and 10.03 per cent 


respectively. The remaining five industrial cate- 
gories—‘mining and quarrying’, ‘household’ and 
‘non-household industries’, ‘construction’, ‘trade and 


commerce’, ‘transport, storage and communications'— 
put together claimed only 5.8 per cent of the incre- 
ment in the working, force. 


. The impact of the Plans, considering their cent of 


-investment, on participation by sectoral distribution 


has been; again, practically negligible. Statement 18 
of the Census, in fact, shows that the percentage 
distribution’ of workers in three broad sectors— 
primary,, secondary and tertiary—remained more 
or less at a point at which it stood sixty years 


ago. -From 71.76 per cent, 12.61 per cent and 15.63 | 


per cent in primary, secondary and tertiary sectors 
in 1901, the percentage distribution of workers in 


` 1961 stood at 72.28 per cent 11.70 per cent and 16.02 


per cent respectively. 


' Between males and females the level of parti- 
cipation, however, recorded some marked fluctua- 
tions. In the primary sector, participation of 


‘female workers increased from 74.46 per cent in 


1901 to 79.57 per cent in 1951 and 81.50 per cent in 


.1961. Correspondingly, participation of male workers 


in this sector decreased from 70.37 per cent in 1901 
to 69.08. per cent in 1951 and 67.98 per cent in 1961. 


“Іп the secondary sector whereas participation of 


female workers during the last sixty years decreas- 


-ed from 13.25 per cent to 9.59 per cent, that of male 


workers remained almost at the same level—12.31 
percent, іп 1901 and, 12.68 per cent in 1961. In the 


‘tertiary sector the proportion of participation de- 
. creased : for female workers from 12.29 per cent 
For male workers · 


in 1901 to 8.83 per cent in 1961. 
it increased from 17.32 per cent in 1901 to 19.34 per 


„cent in 1961. x 


Since trends such as this belittle the claims of 
thè- Five Year Plans, the report almost apologe- 


: tically suggests that ‘one of the reasons for this 
phenomenon may lie| in the changing concepts of- 


census. economic classification dming the period’. 


+ 
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* Further, üt appears that ‘changes. in thé census defi-- 
‘nition ' of 'economic- activity affects the female | 
*, working population more sharply’... While such, possib- . 
(әзіне on, grounds: of, definitional: . changes “аге 
not being completely ruled out, one fails to see how -. 
= a certain definition of economic activity could be' 
so, selective about the worker’s sex. : Had the Census 
been ‘a little more bold it would have hit the bulls 
` eye rather than finding fault: with. the gun. 


The ambiguity in definition, one notices,: not : 50 
_ much "іп the: case of economic activity as in its, 
* attempt to draw’ the contours of ап ‘urban area’, The 
report is aware of'the fact and accepts it. frankly. 
‘The -census towns, it-says, have- been determined 
“on the basis of а. number оғ. ‘empirical tests: (a) a 
‘density of not less than 1,000 per square mile; (b).a 
population ‘of 5,000; (c) three-fourths of the occu- 

. pations of the working population should he -out- 
side of agriculture; and (d) the place should have, 
, according to the Superintendent of the State, few 
` pronounced ‘urban characteristics, the definition, of 
~ which, however, leaves for’ vagueness’. 


y It is not clear, “apart from- the confessed. *vague- . 

^ ness, whether’ the tests conducted declared. an area 

2 türban’ on the strength. and applicability of ‘one or 
more of all the. four factors listed. Excluding test. 
(d), the rest, viewed jointly or singly, might well . 
‘apply in certain parts. of. the. country which are 
really, rural in characteristics. In fairness it must, ` 

r * however, : 'be admitted that the number of such Cases ^ 

с "would: ‘be limited. ` 


4 


The. opposite of the case ар cited’ may also hold | 
true. That is; on the basis of foregoing tests, areas · 


which are- really urban might well be declared as . 


rural: Апа this actually seems to have happened, 
-` The, number of cities and towns which was reckon- 
ed at 3,057 in 1951 came down to 2,690 in: 1961, des- 

pite ‘an ‘increase’ of. 16, 259 millions in the urban | 

population’, . : 


+ 


‘As a-matter of fact; the adoption of the new defi- 
` nition eliminated. 811 towns; with a ‘population of 
. about 44 millions, belonging to the 1959 Census and. 
\ included 452, new towns: with: à population of about | 

3.4 millions. : Despite ' these marginal changes, the 
_total urban population grew from about, 62 millions 
“іп 1951 to about 79 millions‘ in 71961. Out „о? the ^ 
, latter, as many, as.14. 23 million persons were living 
in only' seven cities: Greater Bombay, Calcutta, 

' Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad and 

‘Bangalore. . Н 


"The report ' ‘contains an interesting study of de : 
growth of cities and: urban .population since. 1901.” 
JIt.is in fact full of such interesting details—facts ` 
which one way ог ,the other, reveal the’ demographic 

Қ -economic "conditions of the country. , The Census. 
Office. expects to release: the -results of the Survey: 

Ё in fen parts; oné by one, < For each. State there will 
“Ре а. separate series. "The ali- India reports will 
likewise be. published in a, -Separate series: 
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The problem - 


‘INDIANS have no sense of history’. This remark 
has often been made and surprisingly no Indian 
historian has thought of taking it up and either 
refuting it. or confirming it conclusively, by an 
analysis of Indian historiography. The constant 
comparison is with Greece and on occasion with 
China. 
(described 'generally in that well-worn cliche, 
‘the Father of History’). The Chinese as early 
as the first century B.C. could boast of Ssu-ma- 
chien, whose History was to become a model 
for succeeding historians. Where are the Indian 
counterparts? i 


The answer to the question whether we are 
an historically minded people or not depends on 
what one understands by the term ‘history.’ If 
history is essentially the recording of dates and 
events, then we are an historically minded peo- 
ple, since we have produced many chronologies 
of rulers (the Puranas and Vamshavalis for in- 
Stance); if history means the description of 
happenings and the suggestion of connecting 
these happenings via causal relationships, then 
we have such accounts too (as in the work of 
Kalhana's Kashmir chronicle, Rajatarangini or 
the work of the Jaina scholar Hemachandra, 
Parishishtaparvan). But when we come to 
analyse the type of causal relationship, we come 
to the basic difference in the historical writings 
of Greek, Indian and Chinese historians. (I am 
deliberately using Indian in the limited sense, 
ie. excluding Muslim historians of India, since 
some purists maintain that these historians based 
their' writing and thought on the Arabic tradi- 
tion which anyway derives from the Greek.) 


The cause-and-effect relationship in Indian ' 


historical writing is generally confined to either 
the moral aspect, ie, because a king is good 
and pious his kingdom prospers and he is vic- 


torious in war, or else to the supernatural as- : 
pect, i.e., because а king is god-fearing, the gods ` 


help him in time of need. To some extent this 


limited understanding of causality was inevit- 


able in a society dominated by. ideas of Dharma 
—the social order which could not be changed— 
and karma,—one is rewarded or punished in 


this life according to one’s actions. It is sig- | 


nificant that a rational analysis of cause and 
effect is hinted at more frequently in writing 
influenced by Buddhist thought, but unfortunate- 
ly Buddhist thought did not dominate the’ in- 
tellectual processes of Indian thinking for long. 


It is the occurrence of this rational analysis of 
cause and effect, where historical explanation 


When was there an Indian Herodotus? | 


: question ‘of periodisation. 


` during the twentieth century. 


. pact on nineteenth century thought, 
been pointed out elsewhere, he interpreted `: 


points to conscious iaman behaviour being the 
motivation of change in culture, that Greek and 


Chinese historical "writings differ ‘from the 
Indian. Although this type of analysis was not 


exclusively, used by the Greeks.and the Chinese, . 


nevertheless it does occur with greater frequency 
than in Indian writing. Тһе twentieth cen- 


tury historian, concerned as he is with seeking. Ж 
for rational explanations.of past events, is wil- ` - 
ling to accept the Greek and Chinese historical: ' 

tradition as more authentic than that of India.:: 


This approach to Indian historical writing . B : 


and history led to the notion (among other 


things) that Indians in the early phases of _ 


their culture were obsessed. with thoughts -of 


" the spiritual world and the-after-life, without  . 
any interest in the material mundane world : 
of every day. That this was patently untrue. 


is evident if one considers tlie total stredm of 


Indian thought; and not just. the more domi-: 
nant Brahmanical elements which anyway had · 


the avowed intention їо. pontificate. This in: 


terpretation has influenced the writing of Indian `` 
It has diverted | 


history in the last fifty years. 
the study-of Indian history into a number of 
distressing channels, which have resulted in 


` ' something of an impasse: in fact Indian his- 
torians, will have to challenge a number of: 
existing assumptions before they can proceed -- 

' further. 


Perhaps ‘the most important of these is the 


which comes immediately to mind is the.po- 


. pular misconception carefully nurtured by сег-- : 


tain historians, of dividing Indian history into 
the three periods, Hindu, Muslim and British. 


None of these phrases are properly descriptive 


of the phases which they attempt to describe. 


| They derive in part from nineteenth century 


European thinking on India and'in part from 
the communal movement in Indian ‚ politics 


Lassen’s work on Indian. history (published E ji 


in the: mid-nineteenth century) made-an im- 


Indian history in: a Hegelian pattern, where 


the thesis was what he described as Hindu cul- -` 
ture,: the antithesis was the coming. of ‘Islam .. 


and the,synthesis was the impact of Christian 
Europe. 


comparatively superficial. But to continue with. 


the same terminology today is to make his- 


torical mis-statements.' d * | 


One assumes that Hindu adig was inspired PR 


by the Hindu way of life. Yet the Hindu, way 


~ of life was not а: God-given code: functioning 


from: the beginning- of history. It "evólved 
slowly and did not really dominate Indian life 


E: 


The periodisation : 


This division into Hindu, Muslim and: | 
British/Christian periods, although historically'. 
inaccurate, was nevertheless а convenient one, 
. at a time when knowledge of India’s past was | 


TAs һа. - 


Eg E 


ти 
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until the Gupta period. The. form of ‘Hindu’ 
~ culture as it existed during the Aryan time, . 
'would probably be unrecognisable to the aver- 
. age Hindu today. In any case, previous to the. 
. Gupta period, Buddhism was a far more power- ` 
. ful force, although it would be equally fallaci- 

‘ous to refer to, the centuries B.C. as the 

-‘Buddhist_period’. 


During. the ‘Muslim Period’, 
both Hinduism and Islam as theologies under- 
went considerable changes, as is evident from 
the Bhakti and Sufi movements. If a compar- 


ative study were to be made of the life of’ 


Indians, at all levels of society, during the ninth , 


and. tenth centuries and again during the four- 


-teenth and fifteenth centuries, the significant 


changes which can be attributed to religion 
would be extremely limited and in any case 
more-or less confined to the upper classes. 


This:raises another problem: whose history 


‚ 16 being written, that of the rulers or that of. 
If it is the formier then historical. 


the ruled? 
writing can degenerate into a catalogue of dyn- 


.asties. аб is often the case with text-books on 
‘history in India. And since most of the rulers 


in the first thousand years of recorded history 
in this country bore Hindu names it can be 


called the Hindu period, and the subsequent . 


rulers bore Muslim, names and those following, ` 


British: This insistence on kings and dynasties ` 


places too much reliance on official records and 
treats of the actions of rulers as in a vacuum. 


-We know all about ~Asoka’s pious intentions, 


: but- what of the impact of his edicts on his sub- 
‘jects, for whom they were intended What did 


the chariot-drivers and the elephant-keepers re- 
ferred о, in one оѓ his inscriptions think of his 
ideas? This must surely have been a matter 


'. of some concern to the émperor himself.—if his 


edicts don’t lie. "Was the Din-i-Ilahi. merely 
a brain-child of Akbar? Could it-not have been 


. a well.disguised blow-beneath-the belt at the 
. aristocracy who by mingling religious orthodoxy ` 
with politics was‘carefully upsetting the: poli- ` 


tical position of the emperor? No question is 


. preposterous in the process of reconstructing 
“the past and unless it can be convincingly an- 
. swered, 

: complete, 


the study cannot be -regarded as 


To return to the question of periodisation: 
the other system is that of dividing Indian his- 
tory into the ancient, medieval and modern 
periods. ~ Generally the. ancient period covers 
events up to the coming of Islam, and it is 


therefore. synonymous with the Hindu period.. 
. There have been attempts to:limit the ancient 
` period to the post-Harsha era (séventh 'century 


A.D.) The medieval period would then start with 
the Hindu medieval period in the seventh cen- 
tury ànd continué into ihe, Muslim medieval 
period until the coming of the British in the 


- mid-eighteenth century. Неге again, the me- 


dieval- period in most histories is equated with 


i Muslim rule -and starts with the arrival of - 


Muhammad Ghori. 
_ with the rise of British power in the mid-eight- 


-dates іс the various periods. 


The modern period starts 


eenth century. 


This, type of periodisation is a confusion of 
the religion-based division with the desire to 
conform to the periodisation used in the history 
of Europe. The basis for this division remains 
somewhat illogical. In Europe its validity is 
based on profound social and cultural changes, 
ensuing from economic changes. If the same 
criteria were used in India, then the periodisa- 


_ tion should follow a different course from the 
“usual. . 
. emergence of an agrarian economy and the de- 


The first change would be that of the 


cline of the pastoral economy in about 600 B.C., 
bringing with it a religious and social change 
and the establishment of centralised monarchies 
and republics. 


The next epoch, the medieval period, should 
begin in the post-Gupta period with the break- 
ing-up of centralised monarchies and the evolu- 
tion of what has been called the feudalistic 
pattern of society. Finally the modern phase 


„should begin with either the establishment of 


factories > and entrepreneurial activities іп 
Mughal India in the seventeenth century or else 


. with the beginning of industrialisation under 


the British in the nineteenth century. 


This type of periodisation, although an im- 
provement on the religious division, demands a 
specialised knowledge of social апа economic 


: history. which is unfortunately almost lacking 


at the moment in Indian historical studies. 
Therefore, the question arises as to whether we 
should accept the concepts of European termin- 
ology and apply them to India or evolve our 
own. Some of the more important factors which 
went into the making of European feudalism, 
such as the economic contract regarding land, 
are not found in the same form during the 
Indian ‘medieval period. Do we all the same 
refer to it as Indian feudalism, or do we try and 
describe it in another set of terms, although 
using the same type of analysis. 


Another problem arises in the acceptance of 
this type of periodisation, and that is, assigning 
Every region of 
the Indian sub-continent did not develop along 


' similar lines, simultaneously. So far the period- 
. jsation of northern and central India has -been 


under consideration. The social and economic 
history of South India cannot be made to fit 


, this pattern. Here the change from the pastoral 


to the agrarian- stage took place later in the 
early centuries A.D. Furthermore, the maritime 
economy of the South, based on trade with West 
Asia and South-East Asia, influenced historical 
development. The Chola Kingdom (10th-13th 


' Century A.D.) can hardly be described as a 


feudal State. ~ 
The problem is aggravated by the fact that 


‘Indian history suffers from a bias in favour of 


North India. Most histories devote only a small 
portion to the history of South India. It is 
assumed that the historical picture valid for the 
Ganges valley in the early phases and the re- 
gion of Delhi in the later phases was more or 
less valid for the entire country. Thus a research 
into regional history is a necessary step in the 
future. This does not mean of course the writ- 
ing of chauvinistic histories of the provinces, 
but an attempt to place regional contributions 
within the framework of the total history of the 
country. This will perforce introduce the study 
of a culture in a more intensive form and’ will 
detract from the present emphasis on personal- 
ities and names. 


A discussion on historical interpretation must 
inevitably include a discussion on sources. Indian 
history has relied very heavily in the past on 
literary sources, particularly official documents 
and records. Modern methods of research have 
provided a number of new sources which can 
be used as a means of cross evidence with lite- 
rary sources. Archaeology is particularly 
relevant to the study of the early periods. 
Archaeology is concerned with the process of 
change in human patterns of living, and the 
archaeological fact is a tangible, three-dimen- 
sional fact. It can be used in a variety of ways: 
as à means of verification, as additional know- 
ledge or as statistical data. For the economic 
history of the more remote past, for instance, 
it is invaluable. Тһе evidence of habitation 
sites, urban centres, artifacts, coins, etc., cannot 
be found in literary sources. Besides, a docu- 
ment may have been written with a particular 
end in view, now obscured; whereas the ex- 
cavation cannot hide undesirable facts —if the 
site is properly excavated. 


Anthropology is of considerable assistance in 
the writing of social history, particularly in a 
country such as India where there are still 
many communities at various levels of social 
expression The study of these can provide 


clues to the working of society in the past. A. 


case in point is the role of the caste system in 
the history of India. A historian relying en- 
tirely on literary sources will obtain a picture 
of the theoretical implications' of caste, but will 
know less about its function in actuality. The 
anthropologist pointing out deviations in the 
practice of the system, may lead the historian 


to question the theoretical basis and attempt 


at discovering hints of deviations in his own 
sources. 


From the kshatriya caste were supposed to 
come the rulers and the aristocracy. Yet there 
is a discrepancy between theory and practice, 
since most ‘of the powerful dynasties of the 
early period were of non-kshatriya origin. An- 
thropological and sociological studies could also 
help in assessing the significance of customs 
such as sati, or movements such as thugee' in 


more recent times, or even the behind-the-scene 
activities of the 1857 movement. 


Collections of papers and objects in private 
families..are as yet an untapped source for the 


writing of modern Indian history. These col- ` 
lections may be without any conscious motive 


of their historical value, merely things of in- 


papers with village officials sometimes trace 


` terest to the family. Records and panchayat ' 


their history back to the Mughal period. Zamin- : 


-dar households in Bengal may reveal interesting 


material particularly for the social historians, 
which could act as a counter-balance to the 
National Archives. Other sources relevant to 
the writing of modern history are literary 
sources in the regional languages of which a 
systematic study is yet to be undertaken. The 


oral tradition can also be used to advantage. ' 


This is regarded with contempt by many histo- 
rians, yet careful;use of an oral' tradition can 


at least provide an emphasis, if not facts. In: 


any case, very often it is only the script which 


-divides the oral tradition from literary source-' 


material. n 
. Indian history in the modern age was. first 
writteri by European scholars (such as Lassen, 
Vincent Smith, etc.) who believed that the 
finest civilisation was that of Greece, and the 
rest were rather inferior in comparison, although 
occasionally having their moments. Another 
bias was that Asian history was in essence a 


series of despotisms, which ended only after. 


various European powers brought: enlightened 
governments to these parts. This was the over- 
all picture, although the narrower and more 
intensive studies of these scholars were of a 
different order. 


Indiam historians of the twentieth century, 
therefore, began their career with a complex 
about Greek civilisation and about oriental des- 
potism. Their histories were written in answer 
to the earlier ones, апа sought to prove that 
Indian culture possessed all the characteristics 
of Greek culture, and despotism was almost an 
unknown factor in the Indian political tradition. 
The national movement far independence made 
its impact on historical writing, and the Indian 
past was glorified in order ‘to encourage na- 
tional pride. The so-called ‘Hindu’ period came 


in for a large amount of white-wash. The latter - 


was also due to the more-spiritual-than-thou 
attitude which Indian opinion began to adopt 


as a means of countering the material superior-- 


ity of the European. 


^ 


Fortunately the period and the justification | 
for the inferiority complex is over. We can now - 


afford to be more honest with ourselves. We. 


can question our earlier assumptions and re- 
formulate our ideas on how our history should 
be interpreted. T 


“ROMILA THAPAR | 


as 


А аге 


R.C. MAJUMDAR 


IT should be pointed out at the 
very outset that the general state- 
ment posing the problem does not 
take due notice of some of the 
recent writings on Indian history. 
The very first sentence, and the 
comment made thereon in the 
next, supply an instance. Whether 
the Indians did possess a sense of 
history, and the cause of the 
absence of historical writings in 
Sanskrit literature, have been dis- 
cussed more than once by Indian 
historians. An elaborate discus- 
sion on the topic took place in a 
Conference: of historians of South 
and South-East Asia held in 1956 
under the auspices of the School 
of Oriental апа” African Studies, 
London. 


The papers read at the Confer- 
ence have been recently published 
in a handy volume entitled Histo- 


y 


rians of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon (Oxford University Press, 
1961). The first nine papers, of 
which six were written by Indians, 
deal with Ideas of History in the 
Early Empires and Literatures’, in 
reference to ancient India. · Pro- 
fessor C. H. Philips, the editor of 
this volume, observes in the Intro- 
duction: ‘The first four papers 
printed here effectively dispose of 
the view, which from time to time 
is given fresh currency, that the 
Hindu peoples of ancient India had 
no sense of history, but in doing 
so they rightly draw attention to 
the remarkable dearth of histo- 
rical writing in the period down 
to the close of the first millen- 
nium A.D. 


In the first paper published in 
this volume, I have discussed, 
among other things, the high 
standard of historical writings and 
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the cause of the absence of his- 
torical literature in ancient India. 


It is unnecessary to repeat what ' 


is already published, and space 
will not permit anything more 
than a general statement on the 
subject. 


Solitary Monument 


So far as the standard is con- 
cerned there is at least one work 
in Sanskrit literature which fully 
merits the title of history, even in 
the generally accepted sense of the 
term. It is Rajatarangini, the 
history of Kashmir written by 
Kalhana in A.D. 1148-9, i.e., almost 
at the very end of the Hindu or 
ancient period. But although this 
book stands as the solitary monu- 
ment of the historical genius of 
the Hindus, it proves by itself, 
that this genius certainly attained 
a great height. It shows a true 
conception of history and the cor- 
rect method of writing it. Kal- 
hana had a highly developed, 
almost modern, conception of the 
proper data or sources of history. 


He not only made-a thorough 
study of all previous writings on 
the history of Kashmir, but also 
consulted the original sources. 
‘By the inspection’, says he, ‘of 
ordinances (sasana) of former 
kings relating to religious founda- 
tions and grants, laudatory ins- 
criptions (prasasti-patta) as well 
as written records (sastra), all 
wearisome error has beén set at 
rest. There is evidence to show 
that he studied coins and old 
monuments, two other well-known 
sources of history. 


Kalhana held that the first 
requisite of a true historian was 
to keep' a detached mind, free 
from bias and prejudice. ‘A his- 
torian, like a judge,’ says he, 
‘must discard love (raga) and 
hatred (dvesa) while recounting 
the events of the past’, and he adds 
that ‘such a writer alone deserves 
praise’. 


Above all, Kalhana had the 
supreme merit of possessing a 
critical mind .and that spirit of 
scepticism which is the first vir- 
tue of an historian. He question- 
ed the veracity of past historians 
‘and examined their statements in 
the light of available evidence 
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culled from the various sources 
mentioned above. 


Kalhana lays down the two- 
fold object of writing history. ‘The 
mission of a historian’, says he, 
‘is to make vivid before one's eyes 
pictures of a bygone age’. 
ring to his амп work he says: 
‘This saga, which is properly made 
up, should be useful for Kings as 
a stimulant or a sedative, like a 
physic; according to time and 
place” This presupposes a .con- 
ception of ‘the cause and effect 


relationship’, the lack of which in | 


historical writing is deplored in 
the general statement of the prob- 
lem. 


One may, therefore, confidently 
put forward Kalhana as an Indian 
counterpart of Herodotus and 
Ssu-Ma-Chien. Kalhana’s writ- 
ings had undoubtedly many de- 
fects, which he shared in common 
practically with all historians of 
the medieval ages, but he towered 
head and shoulders over them in 
his modern conceptions of history 
as indicated above. 


In spite of the high position 
justly occupied by Kalhana as an 
historian, the fact remains that 
with the single exception of the 
Rajatarangimi there is no other 
work in Sanskrit literature which 
deserves the name of history pro- 
perly so called. This absence of 
history in Sanskrit literature is 
undoubtedly a very strange phe- 
nomenon, for it would be difficult 
to name any branch of human 
knowledge or.any topic of human 
interest which is not adequately 
represented in that literature. 
Indeed it is so very unusual that 
many Indians—even distinguished 
national leaders like Surendra 
Nath  Banerjee—serious]ly , main- 
tained that there were many his- 
torical texts but they have all 


perished. But there ‘are two 
serious objections to this view. 
Unlikely ~ 


In the first place, it would be 
strange indeed that ravages of 
men and -nature should have 
marked as special victims only 
the standard literary works on 
history, and that also in such а 
thorough manner that only a sin- 
gle representative work “remains 
to tell the tale of this wholesale 


Refer- 


destruction. Individual volumes 
might have been lost, but it 
would be nothing short of a 
miracle if an entire branch of 
literature had perished beyond 
recovery. Secondly, there is‘a com- 
plete absence of reference to any 


such historical work in the vast . 


Sanskrit literature still extant. 


There are references to historical . 


persons and events in many Sans- 
krit works, but their commenta- 
tors never quote any historical 
work by way of elucidation or 
confirmation of their views. 


But though ancient Indians. did 
not produce much historical lite- 
rature they certainly did not lack 
historical sense, i.e., necessity for, 
and utility of, chronicling import- 


ant events. The idea of collecting. 
materials for a chronicle of kings | 


appealed- to. the. Indians even in 
remote antiquity, and this task 
was’ specially assigned to parti- 
cular classes of people, known as 
Suta or Magadha. To these we 
undoubtedly owe the regular lists 
of kings preserved in some of the 
Puranas, whose general accuracy, 
at least from 600 or 700 B.C. to 
the beginning of the-Gupta age, 
need not be doubted. 


Records’ ‘Offices 


In later ages regular records. 


were kept not only of the names 
of kings but even of important 
events. These must: have formed 


the basis of the -stereotyped ас-, 


counts of a long line of kings, 
with regnal years and chief events 
in some cases, which occur in a 
large number of 
records. But we can cite more 
positive evidence to prove the 
existence ` 


In the first place, the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang has refer- 
red to ʻa special officer in each 
province for preserving written 
records af events? Secondly, we 
have actual lists of kings in the 
shape of Vamshavalis in Nepal, 


while the Jain. Prabandhas апа” 


historical works vouch for their 
existence in Gujarat. 
necessity of keeping such records 
and their utility were so deeply 
impressed upon the people in 
ancient India that  Kautilya's 
Arthasastra clearly lays down that 


epigraphic : 


of maintained State, 
Records’ Offices in ancient India. ' 


Indeed the. 


A, 


| 
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ture. 


every Gopa, ie. officer in charge 
of five to ten villages, must keep. 
a record of the total number of 
people and their occupations as 
wel as the history (churitra) of 
the mémbers of each family. How 
far all these еге actually carried 
out it is difficult to say. But the 
very fact that the necessity of 
such information was felt, sup- 
ports the existence of a record 
office in each State as stated by 
Hiuen Tsang. | 


Spiritual Obsession 

If we add to all this the fact 
that we actually possess a num- 
ber of biographies of kings and 
other historical persons, we are 


/bound to conclude that ancient 


India lacked neither historical 
materials nor the bent of mind 
towards recording historical facts. 
The one instance of Rajatarangini 
proves that the ancient Hindus 
were also not lacking in a correct 
appreciation of the true ideals of 
history and the proper method of 
writing it. If, in spite of all this, 
we find a dearth of what may 
properly be called historical lite- 
rature it must be regarded as a 
singular phenomenon. 


Various explanations of this 
phenomenon · һауе been put for- 


ward, only a few of which 
merit serjous consideration, 
though they are hardly con- 


vincing. One of ‘these is based 
on the conception that the Indian 
mind was obsessed with spiritual 
matters, and so averse to the 
material world that it denied any 
meaning or value to history. This 
is hardly compatible with the 
collection of historical materials 
and existence of historical chroni- 
cles and biographies mentioned 


` above. 


The second, to which reference 
is indirectly made in the intro- 
ductory statement-of the problem; 
is the lack of that scientific atti- 
tude of mind which seeks to find 
natural causes fór events of na- 
It is gratuitously assumed 
that the ancient Greeks had a 
monopoly of this attitude and 
hence produced historians like 
Herodotus and Thucydides. The 
rational attitude of mind which 
Herodotus brought to bear upon 
his historical work has been much 


exaggerated, and his failings in 
this respect are by no means less 
than those of Kalhana. 


Thucydides was undoubtedly a 
rationalist, . towering head and 
shoulders aboye Herodotus. But 
the whole ancient and medieval 
world produced only one Thucy- 
dides, and India’s failure to pro- 
duce an historian like him need 
cause no comment ог surprise. 
Besides, it is difficult to say that 
he was merely a product of the 
Scientific age. , For it is well to 


remember that he flourished in an - 


age when the Greek military ope- 
rations were guided by the: posi- 
tion of the sun and moon, and the 
superstitious belief in the effect 
of an eclipse caused a disastrous 
defeat in the Peloponnesian War; 
when Anaxagoras was condemned 
to death by the General Assembly 
of Athens because he denied that 
the sun and moon were divine 
beings; when the study of astron- 
omy was forbidden, and the 
Athenian democracy forced Soc- 
rates to put an end,to his life by 
poison, for 'not worshipping the 
gods whom the city worships’. ` 


If we remember that Aryabhata, 
who discovered the true causes of 
the eclipse, the rotary motion of 
the earth round the sun and many 
other brilliant scientific’ truths. 
flourished in an age which has 
been compared to the  Periclean 
age of Athens for its intellectual 
and artistic achiévement, but 
which produced no historical lite- 
rature, we can hardly explain the 
absence of history in India by the 
absence of a scientific attitude of 
mind. 


National Sentiment 


The absence of national senti- 
ment has also been put forward as 
a cause of the absence of history. 
It has also been urged that na- 
tional feeling, roused by a foreign 
invasion, is a powerful aid to the 
writing of history. But although 
the idea of an Indian nation was 
absent, local or parochial national 
sentiments were never lacking. 
Besides, the: stubborn and heroic 
opposition of democratic peoples 
in the Punjab and Afghanistan 
against Alexander, and the suc- 
cessful fight of the  Malavas, 
Yaudheyas and other republican 
States against the foreign con- 


querors of a later date, do not 
seem to have been taken into con- 
sideration in formulating such a 
theory. The Rajputs in the medi- 
eval age possessed national senti- 
ments of a high order and fought 
many a battle with their foreign 
enemies. But even with the ex- 
amples of the Muslim historians 
before them the Rajputs produced 
only bardic chronicles. Мо artist 
arose among them to weave these 
into a real history such as Todd 


did in the 19th Century. 


As a matter of fact the various 
theories put forward to explain 
the absence of history in India fail 
to take note of the fact chat the 
problem that we have to solve is 
not the lack of historical writings, 
of which we have a fair number 
of specimens, but the absence of 
finished products like the Raja- 
tarangini. 


The True Artist 


There were historians in Greece 
before Herodotus. But it has been 
aptly remarked that ‘it was with 
Herodotus and Thucydides that 
history as an art was born, indeed 
twice-born, in romantic and in 
classic perfection; and to their 
supremacy, as literary artists, may 
be ascribed the triumphant sur- 
vival of their works’ (Cambridge 
Ancient. History, Vol. V, p. 398). 
This may serve as a key to the 
solution of our problem. . There 
was no lack of an historical sense 
or historical writings in ancient 
India. But there was only one 
great literary artist who selected 
history as his special field of work. 
After all, true artists are always 
rare, and whereas ancient Greece 
produced two, ancient India pro- 
duced one. 


We may next turn to the pro- 
blem posed in the following words: 
‘Whose history is being written, 
that of the rulers or that of the 
ruled?’. It is no use flogging a dead 
horse. It is now fully recognized 
that history should deal with the 
people and not concern itself with 
the rulers alone. In recent times 
there were three plans of writing 


:a comprehensive history of India. 


A glance at the volumes already 
published: under them, namely, a 
single volume published by the 
Bharatiya Itihas Parishad, one by 
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the Indian History Congress along 
. with the last-named, and six by 
the Bharatiya Vidya  Bhavan, 
would convince anybody that they 
have dwelt.upon the political, so- 
cial, religious and economic con- 
ditions of the people and their 
progress in different branches of 
art and literature, etc. 


If, as is regretted in the intro- 
ductory statement, none of them 
has revealed ‘what the chariot- 
drivers or elephant-keepers of 
Asoka thought of his ideas’, the 
reason is very simple and convinc- 
ing, namely that there is no means 
to ascertain it. Critics of modern 
texts on Indian history would do 
well to remember that the mate- 
rjals bearing upon the life and 
thought of successive periods in 
Indian history are so very meagre, 
that it is difficult to reconstruct a 
picture of the people or to assign 
causes and deduce the effects of 
various movements, such as we 
find in the history of Europe where 
the materials are more abundant. 


Fact or Fancy 


History must be based on well- 
ascertained facts, and not fancy, 
however pleasant. The case of an 
historian of India may be likened 
to the dweller in a humble cot- 
tage by the side of a palatial build- 
ing. He is no doubt tempted to 
possess a similar house but lacks 
the means to do so. If he be 
honest, he calmly accepts his lot 
and waits for better days; other- 
wise, he turns to dishonest means 
to acquire money. There is no 
dearth of historians. like the dis- 
honest fellows who proceed to 
make bricks without straw and 
write a comprehensive history out 
of their own fancy, evolving in 
their minds theories and argu- 
ments without any actual fact to 
support them. We always prefer 
an honest poor fellow to a dis- 
honest rich one, and there is no 
reason why we should have a dif- 
ferent standard for historians. 


The division of Indian history 
into periods has recently come in 
for a good deal of acrimonious 
discussion. It should be remem- 
bered that the periodisation of 
history is bound to be artificial, 
and there is little likelihood of a 
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general consensus of opinion on 
this subject. It may be likened to 
the different stages of a man's life, 
which may be broadly referred to 
as boyhood, youth and old age, or 
there may. be additional stages 
such as infancy, childhood, adole- 
scence, senility, etc. One might 
simplify the matter by using the 
terms early life, middle age and 
old age. Again there would be 
no general agreement regarding 
the age at which one stage ends 
and the other begins, either for 
mankind as a whole or even for 
a single individual. 


Three Landmarks 


Yet in spite of all these difficul- 
ties, it is necessary, in practical 
life, to indicate the stage of a 
man’s life. So in the case of his- 
tory, where it covers several thou- 
sands of years and records various 
vicissitudes through which a coun- 
try has passed, some kind of 
periodisation becomes a practical 
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` necessity, though it is impossible 


to hit upon one which is beyond 
cavil or criticism. So far as India 
is concerned, the division of its 
history into Hindu, Muslim and 
British periods has the great ad- 


vantage of stressing the three . 


great landmarks of political his- 
tory which have been productive 


-of the greatest consequence іп 


shaping life and society in India— 
at least more then any other single 
factor or phase of history. 


In a division based on this prin- 
ciple the Muslim period should 
begin, not with the advent of the 
Muslims in India, in the eighth 
century A.D., but only when they 
established ‘effective ^ political 
authority over the greater part of 
India, i.e., roughly about 1300 A.D. 
Similarly, the British period should 
begin with the practical establish- 
ment of their paramountcy over 
the greater part of India (about 
1800 A.D.). This  periodisation 
seems to be the best, though the 
nomenclature seems to be some- 
what defective; for whereas the 
words Hindu and Muslim denote 
religious groups, the British is a 
racial or national designation, and 
one might argue that logically the 
three periods should be called 
Hindu, Muslim and Christian. To 
obviate this difficulty the names 


ancient, medieval and modern are 
preferred by many. But they 
should conform to the three pe- 
riods as demarcated above, and it 
may appear ridiculous to some 
that there should be a Hindu me- 
dieval апа Muslim medieval 
period. 


The nomenclature, ancient, me- 
dieval and modern—has one addi- 
tional advantage. We may include 
the period after 1947 under 
‘modern’, for the old name ‘Bri- 
tish could not be applied to it, 
and a new name such as ‘Second 


‘Hindu Period would be inappro- 


priate from many points of view. 
There cannot be any objection 
against this nomenclature on the 
ground that the validity of a simi- 
lar division in Europe is based 
upon ‘profound social and cultural 
change ensuing from economic 
changes’, : 


This view has not yet gained 
general acceptance, and the cul- 
tural distinction between medieval 
and modern Europe,—between the 
Age of Belief and Tradition and the 
Age of Reason and Free Thought— 


has a counterpart in the cultural - 


history of medieval and modern 
India according to the above pe- 
Yiodisation. Social, cultural and 
economic changes in Indian history 
cannot be accepted as a basis for 
periodisation in Indian history be- 
cause we know too little of the 
chronological or even successive 
evolution of these changes in dif- 
ferent parts of India, and they did 
not follow the pattern of Europe. 


On the whole the periodisation, 
—ancient (up to A.D. 1300), me- 


dieval (1300-1800) and modern 
(1800- ), seems to me to be the 
best. It has defects no doubt, but 


should not be discarded until we 
can find one which is without any 


, defect or even less open to criti- 
cism. The division must, in any 


case, be artificial to some extent, 
and no such division can be fool- 
proof. 


North and South 


There is probably some truth in 
the complaint that Indian history 
suffers from a bias in favour of 
North India, but it is highly ex- 
aggerated and is based on a mis- 
conception of the nature and object 
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of-history. The history of a big 
country like India cannot go into 
the details of every region in a 
uniform manner on the basis of 
area alone, but must, of necessity, 
primarily and chiefly concern it- 
self with the formative forces, and 
accordingly, lay greater stress on 
the regions which have been the 
centres of such forces. Further, 
much depends upon the availability 
of materials. 


These two factors explain, at 
least partially, why North India 
looms large in thé history of India; 
but the South is not neglected. The 
history of the Chalukyas, Rashtra- 
kutas: and Cholas in the ancient, 
and of the Bahmani, Vijayanagar, 
and Maratha empires as well'as the 
Carnatic Wars in the medieval 
period, has always received ade- 
quate treatment in all historical 
texts. So far as the modern pe- 
riod is concerned, a look at the 
Cambridge History of India would 
show that North India is not given 
undue prominence in a purely 
political and administrative -his- 
tory. But when the history of the 
modern period is properly written, 
North India would again loom 
large because the growth of new 
cultural and nationalist ideas in 
the 19th century had their chief 
centre in that region so far as one 
can judge from the available ma- 
terials, i.e. records or books in 
English. 


Regional History ` 


The materials in local dialects 


would not count so long as they’ 


are not worked upon by local his- 
torians to whom belongs the task 


of writing regional history. This: 


work has already made good pro- 
gress, but more still remains to be 
done—for a general history of 
India must necessarily be based on 
regional histories. ` 


Some of the issues raised in the 
opening statement of the problem 
do not require serious discussion. 
The various kinds of sources and 
the proper method of dealing with 
them, as noted there, are very well- 
known to historians. No help of 
anthropology is needed to find out 
the deviations between the -theory 
and practice of the caste-system. 
The nationalist bias of the Europe- 
an historians in the nineteenth and 


of Indian historians in the early 
part of this century is an admitted 
fact. It was discussed in the 
London Conference mentioned at 


.the beginning of this paper, and 


more than twenty papers on the 


- subject have ‘been published in 


the volume containing its pro- 
ceedings. 


State Interference 


The real problem of writing 
Indian history today is the ever- 
growing interference of the State 
and the people in determining its 
shape and course. When an ever- 
increasing number of people, in- 
nocent of all historical knowledge, 
and having no training in histori- 
cal methods, take upon themselves 
to decide that the outbreak of 1857 
was the First National War of 
Independence, and non-violence 
has been the eternal feature of 
indian politics.—when a commit- 
tee of the Central Government 
gives the directive that the his- 
tory of India should be written 
in such a way as would help emo- 
tional integration, and above all, 
view. of the Congress Party re- 
when the government adopts the 
garding the history of the freedom 
movement, there is real cause for 
alarm. 


Whereas the people and the 


_government would leave the deci- 


sion on a technical, scientific, or 
philosophical' problem to an expert 
and would not venture to express 
their opinion on the latest scien- 
tific theory of atoms or the most 
recent exposition of the Vedanta, 
they would glibly rush in to ex- 
press dogmatic views on intricate 
historical problems, as if history 
is not an intellectual discipline, 
requiring as much knowledge or 


‘training as science or philosophy. 


Such a mentality, which prevails 
even among the educated class, is 
a disquieting feature and justly 
gives rise to an apprehension lest 
history be written in future mere- 
ly as a potent means of propa- 
ganda, and India follows the path 
of the fascists and the communists. 
The danger is not yet patent to 
tect a speck of cloud in the dis- 
all, but a discerning eye may de- 
tant horizon, which is yet' no 


bigger than a man’s hand, but may 


soon overcast the sky. - 
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Some aspects 


K. M. PANIKKAR 


THE question whether the Hindus 
had a sense of history is purely 
academic today. It is true that 
the Puranas had  vamshavalis, 
and Kashmir had even a Rajatar- 
angini. But vamshavalis are only 
lists of kings and the Rajatarangini 
is more of a kavya than a history 
proper, though its chronology in 
the non-legendary parts is depend- 
able and it gives short accounts 
of the main events in each reign. 
In spite of all this it is undeniable 
that history as a special branch of 
learning was not cultivated among 
the Hindus; nor was there in the 
Hindu scheme of learning a science 
of historiography. Clio was not 
one of the forms of Saraswati. 


The fact is that great history is 
written only when a sense of iden- 
tity and a marked sense of differ- 
entiation against others are felt 


among a people. It is the feeling 
of the Greeks against the Persians 
that is the background of Hero- 
dotus’ history. It is the fight of 
the Athenians against the Spartans 
that moves: Thucydides. Masudi, 
Tabari and Ibn Khaldun felt the 
identity of Islam as against the 
Christians and the Kafirs. Simi- 
larly the early emergence of Han 
nationalism produced Ssu-ma- 
chien. The Chinese school of his- 
tory is based on the idea of the 
difference of the Central Kingdom 
from other nations and peoples. 
But in India this sense seems to 
have been totally lacking. 


Indian literature contains no 
works which give us an idea of 
India’s neighbours. The Maha; 
bharata, though ‘it mentions 
Cheenas, Kambojas, Yavanas and 
others, gives us no sense of their 
location. Naturally we cannot 
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have a national history without 
having a clear idea of our neigh- 


. bours. Think of an English history 


without its counterpart in France, 
Flanders and Scotland: of a French 
history without its relationship 


with Italy, England and Germany.. 


But India’s neighbours find hard- 
ly any mention in her literature. 


It has. always struck me as 
strange that while a large number 
of Chinese travellers in India, -be- 
ginning with Fa Hien, left descrip- 
tions of India, not one out of the 
many thousands of Indian scholars 
who visited China has written 
anything about conditions in 
China. Even more astonishing is 
the fact that though for over 1,000 
years large Hinduised kingdoms 
existed in the Indonesian archip- 
elago and in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, kingdoms whose іп- 
scriptions in Sanskrit covering 
over a thousand years constitute 
an interesting chapter in our clas- 
sical literature, there is no des- 
cription of these States and hardly 
an allusion to them in the exten- 
sive literature of India. 


Significantly also there is no 
description of the routes by sea 
or land to these’ countries. We 
know from the Katha Sarit Sagara, 
for example, that journeys across 
the seas to these islands were fre- 
quent and yet no description like 
the Arab writer Barki’s Routes 
and Kingdoms exists in Sanskrit 
or any of the Indian languages. 


Geographical Indifference 


History cannot, at any time, be 
separated from its geographical 
background. No less significant 
than India’s lack of historical sense 
is her total indifference to geo- 
graphy.. There is no geographical 
literature in Sanskrit. Neither a 
science of cartography nor an ac- 
curate description of physical 
features of ‘places exists in -the 
earlier Indian languages. This is 
true not only with regard to fo- 
reign countries, vaguely described 
as Saka dwipa, Svetadwipa, etc., 
but even in regard to Indian king- 
doms. For instance, the invariable 
description of Kerala ‘in the old 
texts is that it! extends from Go- 


` karnam to Cape Comorin and yet 


the territory from Gokarnam to 
Kasergode has always been Kar- 
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nataka country and has been ге- 
cognised as. such from the earliest 
times. Similar vagueness of des- 
cription applies to all the geogra- 
phical definitions, like Aparanta, 
Anga, Vanga and Kosala. When 


‘you have no clear geography, you 


can have no history. 


The question, however, whether 
India had a science of history is 
only academic: it need not concern 
us as indubitably during the last 


“опе hundred years there has grown 


up a school of Indian historio- 
graphy, for which the foundations 
may well be said to have been 
laid by foreign scholars. Unfor- 
tunately, however. in both our 
conception of history as a whole 
and our. approach to historie pro- 
blems we have followed the British 
models which in the circumstances 
of India are altogether unsuitable. 
In nothing is this so marked as in 
our effort to divide Indian history 
into  periods—ancient, medieval 
and modern. : 


Periodisation model 


It is interesting to remember 
that this division was invented by 
a very insignifieant German his- 
torian, Cellarius, and his idea of 
a medieval age was that of a 
hyphen—a connecting link between 
two ages of civilisation, the Roman 
and the modern between which 
lay according to him' ап age of 
darkness. That everything must 
have a beginning, à middle and an 
end was a kind of Aristotelian 
dogma, accepted by earlier Europ- 
ean scholars, and consequently 
this division of ancient, medieval 
and modern seemed natural and 
legitimate. 


Is there any necessity for this 
periodisation, especially in relation 
to a country whose history of over 
three thousand years refuses to fit 
in with these divisions. The des- 
cription ancient; medieval and 
modern relates only to time and 
gives no indication of any charac- 
teristics. True, there are certain 
periods where it may be said that 
history takes a new turn; e.g., the 
Nanda-Maurya period when the 
Magadha empire brings the South 
under control, and Hindi institu- 
tions spread over dominant groups 
all over India. -We may argue 
that from this period a political 


and social conception of India as 
a whole came into existence. 


Plural Society 


Again, the beginning of the 13th 
century marks the beginning of a 
new: period, not because of the 
establishment of the Delhi Sultan- 
ate but because from that time 
India becomes a plural society. 
Starting with the Gangetic valley 
in the 13th century and spreading 
to Bengal and Gujarat and in the 
beginning of the 14th century into 
the Deccan and the South, Islam 
in India penetrates.into the whole 
country and thus establishes a 
parallel society from the Himalayas 
to Rameswaram which has since 
been a dominant feature of Indian 
history. 


The failure of the Turks and 
Afghans to convert India to Islam 
is a major fact, but the result of 
this failure was the establishment 
of a plural society, with a domi- 
nant minority exercising political 
power over large areas and giving 
to the Indian history of that 
period the characteristics of a 
permanent conflict. The conquest 
of the Gangetic plains by Moham- 
mad Ghori and his generals is 
thus a water-shed in Indian his- 
tory and should be so recognised. 
But it is not a medieval period. 


The division of the period fol- 
lowing the Muslim invasions 
should be the period of conquest, 
1290-1330 when India is over-run 
by the soldiers of Islam; the pe- 
riod of conflict 1330-1525, when 
the Hindu States carry on the great 
counter-offensive; the Mughal 
period 1526-1738; the period of the 
fight for the Mughal succession 
1738-1818; and the British period 
1818-1947. The British period 
alone is designated with reference 
to the nationality of the rulers, 
for during this period the author- 
ity. of government was exercised 
from London under the direct 
control and supervision of the 
British cabinet and parliament. It 
was essentially a foreign period in 
India’s history—a period of sub- 
ordination—unlike the period of 
Muslim rule which was based on 
India. 


It is thus a desire to conform to 
а  periodisation fashionable - in 
Europe and there -also now recog- 
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nised to be meaningless > that 
makes us speak of ancient, mediev- 
al and modern history and not try 
to understand the characteristics 
of Madian historical development. 


The main mol of Indian 
historical writing was stated by 
me in some detail in my address 
'to the Indian Historical Congress 
in Calcutta in 1955. Ав in my 
opinion this is particularly im- 
portant, I venture to re-state some 
of the points here, The European 
historians from whom we inherit- 
ed the tradition of historiography 
could in the 19th century only 
think of history as the record of 
the political growth of a nation, 
on the analogy of Britain and 
France evolving into nation States 
through the activities of dynasties. 
The Capetian dynasty made France 
and, therefore, there was a great 
deal of justification in basing the 
history of that country on the act- 
ivities of the monarchs, dividing 
the periods according to their 
reigns. They went even further. 
For purposes of history the his- 
torians created a collective per- 
sonality of Britannia and France 
endowed with qualities and graces, 
and most of them thought of na- 
tional histories as biographies of 
these imaginary persons. Speaking 
of the great French historian 
Michelet, Bendetto Croce recalls 
his ‘fantastic idolisation of France 
as a physical, intellectual and 
jseuoneu ano *uosied  [e1our 
historians have to some extent 
taken over this fallacy. 


Wishful Tbinking 


So far we have been engaged in 
chasing the  will-o'-the-wisp of 
political unity in Indian history, 
by tending to identify individual 
dynasties and empires with this 
ideal and by trying to create 
around them the image of an in- 
dividual nation, an ideal of unity 
which they were endeavouring to 
realise. It is difficult to see such 
a motive in our history. The unity 
of the.civilisation, culture and 
society of India was assumed at 
all times but the unity of India 
as a nation is a recent concept and 
the attempt to read back into 
Indian history a permanent motiv- 
ation which was not only. absent, 
but which would have seemed to 


na 


most people unnatural, is at the 


root of our failure in the historical: 


field. 


The first requisite therefore of a 
re-writing of the history of the 
Indian people is to shed the con- 
ception of history, which was pre- 
valent in Europe until recent 
times, as the record of the growth 
and activities af the nation State. 
In the particular circumstances of 
western European countries it was 
only natural that their histories 
which cover comparatively short 
periods should have been identi- 
fied with their growth and deve- 
lopment as independent nations 
and should therefore have been 
concerned with wars and conquests 


, and with the achievements of 


parliaments and ministries. 
The European Concept 


But even in Europe the growing 
realisation of the unity of Europe- 
an life and culture has led to a 
wider conception of history, as a 
record of the growth of European 
civilisation in a world context. 
This school may be said to have 
originated with Burckhardt whose 
lectures at Zurich showed how 
European history had a unity be- 
yond and above the history. of 
individual nations and that too 
great an emphasis on the history 
of States led to a falsification of 
perspective. Since his time and 
no doubt also as a result of an 
increasing realisation of the iden- 
tity of Europe as a single unit in 
contrast to the Islamic world, Asia 
and the fast growing communities 
of America, historians in Europe 
have to a large extent discarded 
the national and purely political 
view which had for so long domin- 
ated historical writing. 


In England, this tendency owed 
much to the personality of Acton, 
a truly international figure, a 
Catholic English aristocrat, con- 
nected as closely with Italy and 
Germany as with England. Acton’s 
one ambition, as every student of 
history knows, was to write a his- 
tory of liberty, a dream which it 
was not given to him to realise. 
But as a Catholic and a Dalberg 
and as the grandson of a Prime 
Minister of Naples he saw Europe 
as a single civilisation and he was 
able, through the cooperative his- 


tories which he promoted, to in- 
fuse into English historical studies 
a sense of European unity. 


It is significant to note that some 
of the most outstanding work done 
in England during the last quarter 
of a century deals with Europe 
and not with England. I have 
only to mention such names as 
Eileen Power, F. M. Powicke and 
Christopher Dawson to prove the 
point. On the continent of Europe 
the tendency has been much more 
pronounced. Henri Pirenne, who 
may be considered the greatest of 
modern historians, in his Mahom- 
med and Charlemagne deals not 
with countries but with two con- 
fronting civilisations. 


I mention these facts to show 
how Europe has already discarded 
the idea of confining history with- 
in national boundaries and en- 
larged it to include an entire 
civilisation. In India we, however, 
continue to cherish the old ideas 


and limit ourselves to the history: 


of local dynasties, or attempt the 
impossible in the search for an 
imperial unity of India. Both, 
needless to say, are fraught with 
grave dangers. 


Exaggerated Patriotism 


The study of loyal dynastic . 


histories, without reference to the 
conditions of India as a whole, has 
led us to the exaggerations of local 
patriotism which is one of the 
most dangerous tendencies in India 
today. Every local historian de- 
sires to prove that his area was 
a leading centre of civilisation and 
culture from the beginning of 
time; that the dynasts of his re- 
gion were great empire builders. 


In fact, as a result of our localised , 


studies we have come to develop 
a rivalry in historical greatness. 
Each area has begun to boast of 
conquerors and grand monarques. 
The glory of the Cholas and the 
Pandyas is claimed by the 
Tamils, of the Satavahanas, East- 
ern Gangas, Kakatiyas and in a 
measure of Vijayanagar, ‘is 
claimed by the Andhras. The 
Kannadigas are not to be consider: 
ed a lesser people. 


In fact. from one end of India 


to the other every region considers ` 


its own history as something spe- 
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cially important, something which 
.enables it to claim superiority over 
its neighbour. This kind of his- 
torical study exalts localism based 
on dynasties and, helps in effect 
to deny the idea of Indian unity, 
for, however much we might try, 
we cannot establish from history 
that the political unity of India 
was ever achieved before. The 
chasing of the will-o'-the-wisp of 
Indian nationhood through the 
labyrinth of time has thus resulted 
only in the creation of regional 
jealousies and rivalries. 


North and South 


Two other points are raised in 
the discussion paper which I shall 
touch upon but briefly. The first 
is the treatment of India south of 
Aryavarta in our histories. The 
‘Aryan’ ‘doctrine of European 
historians and the claim of the 
Muslims that the throne of Delhi 
was the emblem of the sovereignty 
of India—apart of course from the 
geographical significance of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain—have given to 
Indian history an attitude which 
looks upon India south of the 
Vindhyas as an inconvenient ap- 
pendix,.or at best as a stagnant 
backwater. And yet, it is the 
integral relationship of the North 
and the South which creates Indian 
culture, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
once declared in a speech at a 
special convocation of the Delhi 
University that while all the 
avatars have .been from the North, 
all the acharyas have been from 
‘the South. Nothing demonstrates 
the integral relationship of the 
North and the South better than 
this fact. 

The 


great movement which 


brought: about this unity was - 


spearheaded by the Satavahanas 
who, from their homeland in the 
Deccan, athwart India, provided 
the connecting link between the 
North and the South. The succes- 
sion States which took over from 
them, the Chalukyas, the Rashtra- 
‚ kutas and others continued this 
great work and yet so far as 
Indian historians are concerned, 
more importance is attached and 
more space given to the Greeks 
of Bactria or the Sakas and other 
foreigners on the border, whose 
impact was of a local character 


‘and was of but little importance 


- the best organised power establish- ' 


to the development of India. 


It is often forgotten that what 
prevented India going the way of 
Persia or Egypt and becoming 
completely Islamised, with a total 
breakaway from the past, was 
the difficulty which invaders from 
the North encountered in conquer- 
ing the South. Even the Mughals, 


ed in India before the British, 
found the task too much for them: 
for after a hundred and thirty 
years of hard campaigning the 
Mughal armies at the time of 
Aurangzeb’s death had only pen- 
etrated up to the Tungabhadra. It 
is from this South Indian base 
that most of the great movements 


‘ which led to a revival of Hinduism 


_ were organised. 


Clear evidence of this may be 
seen from ‘the fact that in the 
16th century at the great centre 
of orthodox learning, Benaras, the 
majority of scholars hailed from 
areas to the south of the Vindhyas. 
This is attested to by a volume of 
tributes paid to Nrisimha, the great 
guru of the age, a copy of which 
is available in the library in 
Bikaner. And yet the history of 
the Pallavas, the Cholas and 
Vijayanagar—not to speak of the 
Rashtrakutas, Chalukyas and Hoy- 
salas is treated as being outside 
the main current of Indian history. 


Source Materials 


: So far as the source material, 
especially relating to economic and 
social history, is concerned, I 
would emphasise one point. Most 
of the great temples of South India 
have had practically an undisturb- 


ed life for a very long time. Most: 


of them were also large land- 
owning corporations, around which 
the life of the community revolv- 
ed. These temples have records 
of payments made in kind, of 
things bought for celebration of 
festival days, of their relations 
with tenants and with revenue col- 
lecting authorities. This is practi- 
cally an unexplored fiéld which 
should yield ample material of 
high value to the students of social 
and economic history. 


The mutts and monasteries 
which are spread over many por- 
tions of India һауе also their re- 


cords which could not fail to be 


' of interest. An enormous number 


of inscriptions remain unpublished 
in the Archaeological Department 
They may not all be important 
jn the sense of giving us new in- 
formation about dynasties and 
monarchs but.their value could be 
very considerable from the social 
and economic point of view. Their 
publication should no longer be 
neglected. 


Communal Attitudes 


There is one further point which 
is not touched upon in the dis- 
cussion paper but which is import- 
ant and that is the communal 
attitude in Indian historical writ- 
ing. Undoubtedly the Muslims 
and the Hindus are on opposite 
sides of the historic fence and look 
upon events quite differently, 
much in the same way as the 
British and the Indians are in re- 
gard to' nineteenth century history. 


To the Hindus the great heroes 
are those who resisted the Muslims 
and saved Hindu honour—Rana 
Kumbha, Harihara and Bukka, 
Rana Pratap, Sivaji and Gobind 
Singh. To them the Sisodia king- 
dom, Vijayanagar and the Maratha 
State represent great movements 
of national renaissance. The 
Muslim historian in the same way 
makes his heroes out of Alauddin 
Khilji, Ferozeshah Tughlaq and 
Aurangzeb. This is unavoidable 
and is to а certain extent 
true of all histories. To the 
Catholic historian of England, 
Mary Tudor is a saintly person- 
age, while Elizabeth is an illegiti- 
mate usurper. The Scots and the 
Welsh look upon English history 
from a different angle from what 
the Englishman does. Culloden is 
a victory to the English, a mas- 
sacre to the Scots. 


In India, a more marked differ- 
ence in point of view is unavoid- 
able. The Hindu people for over 
750 years had to uphold a spirit 
of resistance. From the despair 
of the 13th century, when the 
Gangetic valley lay  prostrate 
before the invaders, the Hindu 
spirit revived only slowly but the 
great and dominant fact of Indian 
history is that it did revive and 
today, though India is a plural 
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society, out.of a population of 440 
million over 370 million profess 
the Hindu religion. Naturally 
Indian history would come more 
and more to be viewed from the 
point of view of Hindu resistance 
to foreign conquest and its gra- 
dual recovery after a period of 
subjection. ; - 


This approach is equally, to be 
noticed in regard to the British 
period of history. Though till the 
beginning of the 19th century the 
British Company is only one of the 
powers in India, the approach of 
the British historian is: that even 
in-the 18th century the capital of 
India was Calcutta, and the heroes 
‘of the period were Clive, Coote 
and Hastings, and not Nana Far- 
navis, Mahadaji Scindia and Hyder 
Ali. These latter are treated as 
if they were the intruders stand- 
ing against the legitimate and 
ordered development of Indian 
history. 


When it comes to the Rebellion 
of 1857, this difference of approach 
is even more clearly marked. To 
the British historian''the leaders 
of the movement were not only 
rebels against Britain but rebels 
against God—witness the numerous 
memorial halls all over India 
praising God for the victory: The 
attitude of Indians is totally dif- 
ferent. To them Lakshmi Bai and 
Tantia Topi are heroic figures 
while Niel Nicholson and other 
Britsh heroes of the mutiny are 
no more than blood-thirsty bar- 
barians. ы 


Proper Balance 


History has to deal with the 
people, their political growth, 
social and economic institutions, 
their beliefs and ideals which 
moved them in the struggles 
through which they emerged. 
Dynastic annals or court chronicles 
may shed light on such develop- 
ments and in the case of smaller 
States provide even a framework 
for ‘their history. But in regard 
to a country like India, the con- 
ception of history applicable to 
nation States is not, as I have tried 
to emphasise, altogether appro- 
priate. Indian history has to be 
based on а proper balance of local 
and central histories, of the growth 
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of institutions, e.g., caste, domestic 
rituals, law, of the development 
of religious ideas, of the emergence 
of new communities and other 
factors which give a total picture 
of the country. 


Without a clear understanding 
of these and many other: similar 
subjects, the history of a country 
like India would remain merely a 
story of dynastic rivalries, wars 
and conflicts, without any great 
purpose. Of such subjects, I. shall 
allude but to two. Strange as it 
may sound, there is as yet no ade- 
quate history of Hindu. religion. 
From its Vedic beginnings to the 
Hindu reformation of the 19th-20th 
centuries, Hindu religion in its 
different aspects—theology,-- insti- 
tutions, philosophical ideas, sects, 
the impact of the other great reli- 
gions of Buddhism, Islam, Chris- - 
tianity, reform  movements—has 
been the central feature of the 
history of India. Yet there are no 
comprehensive studies of this 
whole important subject. 


Caste 


Caste is another subject whose 
evolution through the ages-domin- 
ates India’s social life. A scientific 
study of this pervasive institution 
from the anthropological, .econo- 
mic, social and religious point of 
view is basic to the study of 
Indian history. And yet, except 
for Sripad Ketkar’s early work, 
there has been no serious attempt, 
to undertake a comprehensive 
work on this subject. ' 


These are some of the essential 
aspects of Indian historical studies 
to which Indian scholarship should 
now devote attention. 


A re-writing of Indian history, . 
not only to divest it of the ap- 
proach which dominates it now, 
but to make it more comprehen- 


-sive, taking in its range the social, 


economic, cultural and religious 
aspects of Indian life, is an urgent 
necessity. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of what it is the fashion to 
call national integration, but of 
that which will enable us to have a 
proper appreciation of our back- 
ground and the historical forces 
which have shaped our lives today 
and will continue to influenee our 
future. 


‘ 


THE theme of the symposium 
Past and Present, how-our history 
should be interpreted, is vast, of 
which only a few facets could be 
dealt with in a single short con- 
tribution like this. In some way 
the future is also inherent in the 
past and present, for our hopes 
and fears for the future not only 
take shape from prevalent condi- 
tions and our view of how they 
arose, but influence our views of 
them by the bias they generate in 
our minds. And this has been so 
from the beginning of human his- 
tory, a factor which makes the 
study of history at once so indefi- 
nite and multiform and for that 
very reason fascinating. This also 
necessitates the.rewriting of history 
from time to time in the light of 
new points of view which emerge 
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afresh with changing circumstanc- 
es. It has been well said that his- 
tory is broadening, deepening and 
lengthening at both ends, thanks to 
the progress of prehistorie archae- 
ology and the march of time. 


It is a common opinion that 
Indians lack the historical sense, 
and the working paper circulated 
by the editor begins with a discus- ' 
sion of this view. This opinion 
has taken several shapes and at- 
tempts have been made to meet 
it in equally different ways. The 
Arab philosopher, Alberuri, for in- 
stance, noted early in the eleventh 
century that a Hindu was general- 
ly ignorant of the history of his 
country and when questioned 
strictly about it started inventing 
stories or detailing fables which 


had reached him, or which he än- 
vented for-the occasion.- 


their welfare-in а future life that 
they neglected the affairs of this 


‚Ше, а view- which “finds its- ex- 


‘treme manifestation in 'Schweit- 


zer's finding that. Hinduism is a 


world-negating religion. This view 


€ 


gains plausibility by .а misinter- 


pretation of the doctrines: relating 


to "Appearance ‘and Reality! held 


by ‘some philosophical schools of ' 


Buddhism, Advaita Vedanta and so 


on. It flies in the face of centuries’ 


. of. active history of the Indians 


:colonisers who spread:. their ‘cul-. 


in which, like- all other. nations, 
they ‘lived their normal "lives— 
manufacturing, ` trading,’ ‘founding 


: kingdoms and’ making war апа | 
peace, producing striking monv- - 
ments in the domain of: art апа. 


architecture, and even sending out 


ture over’ foreign lands. . At.the 


same time, we cannot overlook: the. : 
element of truth “underlying the - 
feeling expressed by Alberuni and. 


must discover the basis s it. 
Wide Gaps ^ * 


History is,a term which ‘covers 
both the actual. occurrences in the 


. human world and a rational ac- . 


count-of these occurrences. In the 


` first sense of the word there. is, 


there сап be, no vast difference 


'between one nation and another; 


but there can be wide difference, 


‘even here, in the matter of main- . 
: taining records of these occurr- 


ences, and nó one who is familiar 
with the historical material, in- 
herited from the past by different 


nations will:be inclined to deny . 


that there are notable gaps іп the 
Indian record, such as are ‘not 
known in. the retords of other 


Я nations. 


We know next to nothing of the 
authors of the Vedic ‘hymns, or of 
the poets of the Tamil Sangam 
usually assigned to the early cen- 


turies A.D. Was Vyasa a historical’: 


.person or a mythical ‘arranger’? 


The details of the lives of Valmiki, 
Panini, Patanjali and Kalidasa 


һауе been lost beyond recovery.‘ 
True, there are similar gaps in the. 


records. of other nations, but not 


'only are these gaps much wider 


in our past record, but to a | certain : 
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' ‘some part in it. 


' (Rawlinson, ” 
‘This story, if irue may explain the' 
nature of our Puranic literature 
-which constitutes the nearest ap- 
‘proach’ to history in all our litera- · 
„ture, and. generally, our. approach: 


D 
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Absence of Records 


ak 


"Many students working ' on. the | 
. recent history of our: country have 


complained of the singular absence 


of ‘diaries, memoirs, ‘papers and . 
other documents which ‘abound 


elsewhere, and local records” com- 
missions experience great difficulty 
in securing such records for con- 
servation in their “archives, 
of this defect in the modern epoch 
is no doubt’ traceable to the rela- 
tive lack of the material ‘resources 


- required ‘for maintaining records 
- systematically, but’ one does sus- 
pect that a persistent indifference ' 


to. "keeping the record has' also 
In- spite of this ‘standing ‘defect 


in, our outlook, many monuments 
and: records of our past’ Have’ in- 


deed survived, but:to point to them, 


is no-answer to the, main question 
which has, been raised.’ We have 
only 


Indian, history roundly declares 


· that, ‘up until the ‘British ‘period 1 


have quoted exterisively from con- 


"temporary ‘sources both in the text 


and in the appendices, and adds 
that most of this material is from 
non-Hindu sources, because of the 


general indifference of thé Brah- ` 


mins, the chief literary' class, tó 
historical writing as a form. of 
literature: ` 


This brings us to'a consideration 
of the Indian attitude to-historical 
writing. ‘Eusebius preserves а 


curious ‘story, which he attributes ` 


to Aristoenus, : the musician, a 


“pupil of Aristotle, about certain 


Indian . philosophers who ‘found 


- Part 


Е extent the same défect ‘seems EU 
'. perpétuate itself even. “DOW. © 


Others .һауе held that Indians 
have been: so “preoccupied with: 


one, Ananda Ranga Pillai: 
where we expect scores of such 
. diarists and a recent writer on 


their way to Athens and: inter-. 


viewed Socrates. They: asked 


Socrates what was'the object’ of. 


his philosophy. Upon being told 


affairs, thé Indians burst into 


laughter, saying.that no one could 
. enquire into: human affairs, if hé 


were ‘ignorant of: 'divine ones' 


India,. 1954, -p. 55). 


/ 


. that it was. an enquiry into human’ 


B historical occurrences: 


1 ` , i " 2` 
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to the whole problem. of. recording | 


eho 


From the Puranas we learn төге” 


about the geography of ‘heavens . : 
and hells, of the politics of: gods ` | 
and demons, their ;wars and: all- ^{ 


lances, of the creation and destruc- 
tion of. the' universe, there 


occupies: a relatively subordinate 


role, апа scholars who һауе. at=, ' 
tempted ` io "derive ‘history. from . 
such Puranie accounts know how =. 


is · 
‘indeed some . account, of. human 
*' affairs, of the dynasties | of: Kings | 
and "their ' succession, "but ‘this : 


their irreconcilable ‘contradictions й 
make. their. evidence, worthless ' 


without corroboration’ from other 
independent. Sources. 


` There is-ho reason to think that Ng 


this trend of imaginative mytho- 


logy is confined to the Puranas. `~ 


You ‘have .only to: think of 'in- 


stances Шке the, Harshacarita ‘of `` 


Bana, or the quasi-historical Tamil 


poems of the Cola period, like the. « 
Kalingattu-parani or the Muvarula, 
. or the „Prithviraj raso of Chand 
.Bardai to realize that ап. unvarn- > 
- ished historical account true ‘to: 
« facts seems to. have. been beyond A 
. the reach of our ‘writers. · 


royal: dynasties gave, themselves 


divine’ pedigrees, ' ‘and ‘even in ‘the " 
. seventeenth century when Shahji's E 
court. poet,. Jayaram Pinde, wants ^.^ 
to exalt his patron, he:does so by 
means of.a' conversation between 
the gods іп! heaven’ in which. 


‚ Our’ 


Brahma assures Vishnu, that һе ``‘ 


may continue his: yoganidra ` as- the -` 


: balance of the. earth (ie. India): 
із being maintained ‘by the.rule 


of Shah, Jahan in the HOM and ,'- 


of Shahji in the. south. ' 
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Muslim Histories 


3t may. appear at first sight that. : ' 
the Muslim historians ‘of India’ who -. 


wrote many historical .narratives.. 


in Persian, including the celebrat- ` 


ed’ Ferishta, have а better’ case. . - | 


This is, however, not зо; Р. ‘Hardy 


has’ pointed ‘out recently the short- . 


comings -of -these histories ,88 


‘sources’ ' after a careful study: of , 
the: works of five historians of the: `. 
‘For political, ` 


Delhi ` Sultanate. ', 
history, to be intelligible’, Не says, 


‘requires. insight into the particular’ ! 


dilemmas, choices, and decisions 
of ‘politicians, апа some ability to 


relate these to the ‘social’ back- ” 
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ground, an insight which Indo- 
Muslim historians, by their very 
lack of interest in such issues, their 
preference for rhetoric, hagiology 
and conventional literary motiva- 
tion, and their exclusive concern 
with Muslim deeds, are unlikely 
to give the historian, however ad- 
vanced his technique might be’. 
(Hardy, Historians of Mediaeval 
India, 1960, pp. 129-30). The same 
observation applies in more or less 
equal measure to all the histories 
of this class. ` 


+ 
The truth is that history as we 


understand it, a continuous ra- 
tional account of man’s activities 
based on an expert scientific criti- 
cism of the ‘sources’, is a modern 
conception, —a creation of the 
nineteenth century. Of all the 
writers of an earlier time, Gibbon 


is perhaps almost the only writer. 


who answers the description of a 
modern historian. From the stand- 
point of modern historical writing 
it would seem that the differences 
in the- historical source material 
available in different countries, 
India not excluded, are only mat- 
ters of degree rather: than kind. 
In all cases it is the task of the 
modern historian to make the best 
use of his trained historical imag- 
ination, in the interpretation of 
the available sources and recon- 
struct the past in a significant 
manner. The rest of this paper 
will concern itself with the inter- 
pretation of the data of Indian 
history on modern historical lines 
and some of the problems con- 
nected with it. 


Periodisation 


We need not spend much effort 
discussing the merits and defects 
of different types of periodisation; 
each type has its own uses and 
each writer will follow the type 
which suits his purposes best. 
Many general histories of India 
have been written as if only India 
north of the Vindhyas mattered 
and the South did not exist. But 


to the extent the southern move-. 


ments in polities and culture are 
taken into. account, the story be- 
comes more complicated, and the 
difficulty of satisfactory periodisa- 
tion increases. Leaving this ques- 
tion aside, we may follow a rough 
time division for the few observ- 


ations to be made on the present 
position of Indian historical studies 
relating to different periods. 


` The proper historical period may 


‘be taken to begin about. 600 B.C. 


for the North and perhaps a few 
centuries later for the South of 
India. There is a long prehistory, 
the end of which is sometimes dis- 
tinguished as proto-history. Stu- 
dies relatiņg to these periods are 
still in their infancy and there is 
no general consensus on the racial 
components of the population, 
though the position as regards 
linguistic developments is better. 
Some decades back, at the begin- 
ning of this century, the rule was 
to begin the story of Indian civil- 
ization with the advent of the 
Aryans about 1500 B.C. and to 
treat them as the makers of Hindu 
culture. The discovery of the Indus 
Valley Civilization in the twenties 
altered this, and’ now the general 
trend is to emphasize the pre- 
Aryan and non-Aryan contribution 


· to its make-up and play down the 


role of the Aryans. 
Indo-Aryan Epoch 


It would’ be a mistake to let 
this reaction proceed too far, for 
the fact remains that the frame 
of Indian eulture and many of its 
essential features were the crea- 
tion of the Indo-Aryan epoch; 
there are also no dependable cri- 
teria for distinguishing the pre- 
Aryan from Aryan elements in the 
composite historic culture of India. 
It is also worth noting that: the 
progress of archaeology so far has 
lent no support to the pictures of 
the glory and material prosperity, 
of the past ages depicted in the 
Puranas and epics or to the extra- 
vagant claims of a great Dravidian 
civilization in the South which the 
Aryan advent laid in ruins. 


The ancient history of our coun- 
iry had been more or less com- 
pletely forgotten till its recovery 
began with the work of European 
Scholars in the late eighteenth 
century; this is also true of seve- 
ral other countries in Asia, and 
in all these lands the newly re- 
covered picture of ancient achieve- 


ments has generated a new feeling. 


of pride and substantially aided 
the accentuation of nationalist 
feeling generated by the collapse 


of European colonialism in the two 
world wars. 


Biased Claims 


In the presentation of .ancient 
Indian history and its evaluation, 
two diíferent attitudes are trace- 
able. Some writers like V. A. 
Smith, eager to stress the benefits 
of British rule in India, have sought 
to underline the political disunity 
of India in former, ages as a foil 
to the British achievement in unit- 
ing India -politically for the first 
time. Indian writers on the, other 
hand have often tended to indulge 
in dreams of legendary Golden 
Ages in the past or put forward 
tall claims for our ancient litera- 
ture. 


According to Dayanand, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, for 
instance, "The Vedas are the source, 
not only of all religious truth, but 
moreover, of all knowledge. They 
contain implicitly everything 
worth knowing, even the most 
recent  inyentions of modern 
Science, steam-engines, railways, 
and aeroplanes’ (Rawlinson, India, 
p. 414). The late Dr. Jayaswal 
was able to discover most of the 
conventions of parliamentary 
cabinet government in the ancient 
books on Indian polity.  Tilak's 
three books on the Vedas and the 
Bhagavadgita, it has been said, 
though  superficially devoid of 
politieal content or implications, 
were all 'actually more significant 
contributions to the literature of 
Indian nationalism than to Indo- 
logy’ (Wolpert, Tilak and 
Gokhale, 1962, p. 63). 


For six or seven centuries after 
A.D. 1000, the date after which 
according to Max Muller, India 
lost her political independence 
together with her creative ,ori- 
ginality, India passed under Tur- 
kish Muslim rule, except in the 
far South. Historians have gene- 
rally reproduced the narration of 
dynastic history and wars con- 
tained in the Persian histories 
mentioned above, to the almost 
total neglect of even the meagre 
non-Muslim sources, literary and 
epigraphical, for North India, and 
done little justice to Vijayanagar 
and its successor States: in gene- 
ral histories. V. S. Agarwal’s 
Hindi werk on Bana’s Harshacarita 
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а ind Haridiquis: qn the. Yosastilà- 


kacampu have ^et ће: model for 


^ the way in which Га ап literary. 


works of' the period may- be stu--' 


», died from, the’ historian's point of 


‘view and there. їѕ much. scope. for. 


the"study of other works оп | these: 
Jines. ГК Z gw 


Main: Issue 


- Such. studies. would help. -com- 
plete the picture of ‘the social’ and . 
economic life -of ‘the country. for . 


© which too much reliance "has. been 


. placed ; ‚оп. 
22 aécounts.- 
: this period is the relations ‘be- 


foreign, ‘travellers’ 
But the main issue іп” 


` _ буеет Hindus. and ‘Muslims:* ` Pid. 


m 


they . succeed ‘in’ evolving a com- 


‘mon culture which: deserves to be. 


called Indoz Muslim culture “апа” 


"which permanently , changed ' the 


‘nature of Indian culture’ or were 


‘the ‘effects of. ‘the long contact: only’ 
supérficial, | resulting ‘in a: few 


' changes in dress, cooking and the’ 


быз 


^ Indian How you write- the his-. 


C 


arts ‘and the.raising of ‘some fine: 
gardens, -but bringing’ about’ ‘no. 


fundamental bd between. the . 
, two | ‘culturés? + 


PC 


« Some, PEUT налан in, 
North India—in. the South. the., 
case ‘is -very, diffetent—hold that a + 
new, culture did come'up and alter 
the -face of: India. ..But modern ' 
Muslim - leaders from Sir; Syed, 
Ahmad Khan. down to Iqbal and , 
Jinriah. have held: that the two ` 
nations’ were quite separate, never 
mingled in any true sense, and 
so they pressed for the’ partition 
of, India ‘into two ‘independent 
States before power was trans- 
féerted from , British hands. to 


tory of Turko-Muslim тије in; 


: India will be governed very much 


by. your attitude to this question. 
‘The history of British rule in 


ү ` India’ ‘has perhaps suffered most 
S by: distortions due’ to the. colonial. 


ism of. British historians ‘and’ the 
nationalism of Indian writers.. 


=V, -A; Smith and Major Basu may 


be. said: to. typify the. two, :cate- 
gories, ‘Thompson ` ‘and Garratt ` 


: wrote in 1935: ‘Of the general , his- - 


tories. of * British - India, , tliese-: 


' written . a. ‘century’ ог: ‘more ago . 


‘are, with hardly .an, ‘exception, . 


franker, fuller: and more’ interest- 


ing than thosé of Не ` last fifty 


years. In’ -days' ‘when "no ' one 


” * va LI 


v А ko TOE ha 
decime that any one. would, be. 
'Seditioüs* enough’ to ask. really 
fundamental questions, and ‘when · 
no one ever thought of any: public 
.but a British one, criticism. was.' 
lively and well: informed, апа, 
judgement, was passed “without ' 
regard to political exigencies. ОЁ. 


late “years, *increasingly, and .no ': 


© doubt. naturally, all Indian ques- 
‘tions have tended to be approached . 
from the standpoint. of admin- | 
istration; will this make for easier" 
and quieter. government? , “Тһе” 
- writer of, today inevitably has, a 
world . outside. his own, people, ` 
listening” intently and as touchy 


as his own people, as swift to take . - 


offense, “Не that is’ not for. us is 

, against ‘us.” "This knowledge оғ: 

‚ап оуег- -hearing even evésdróp- 
. ping public, of being in partibus 

infidelium, exercises а constant. | 

silent. censorship, which’ has made- 
'British-Indian, history the worst: 

patch in current. scholarship. | 


New Freedom: : 


"This obstacle to free’ historical vus 


‘writing and valuation disappeared: 
in 1947, and the editors of the third 
edition of.Smith's Oxford History; 
of India, while they could retain 
-his ‘text and таке only : slight 
alterations in 'the earlier parts, of 
the book, felt it necessary to throw. : 
his account * of British rule" a 
? India‘ ' overboard '' and- ' put ` 
altogether. a, new: ‘account оа 
by one. of {һе editors’ (Spear), 
who has ‘since producéd another: ' 
-very good account of Tndia in the ` 
University of. Michigan, History of 
the -Modern -World. Series We. 
are also -getting several: néw and 


7. well. documented 'studies: ‘of: the ^ 


' 


many facets: of the: subject parti: , 


.cularly from ' American. scholars. 
Wolpert's Tilak and Gokhale has - 
‚ already been: mentioned; there, are 
,others: like Charles Grant - “and - 
British Rule in India,by Ainslie 
Embree .(1962), R. A, -Huttenback, z 
‘British Relations with Sind 1799- 
1843 “(1962);, . Brijen, к: Gupta,” i 
_Sirajuddaullah and the’ ‘East India ` 
, Company, 1756-1757 `(1962),` Реп- 
derel “Moon, Divide · ғала Quit 
(1962), ete. We may ‘well. enter- 
tain hope that the knowledge:and ғ 
‘assessment of British Indian his- 
tory "will soon: improve percep- ' 
fibly under the influence of' this | 
new freedom, 


" 
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THE question posed is whether 
`- we Indians hàve а. sense of his- 


tory. We have, of course, a sense . 
` of the past. 


. tor worship.. 


' gone before: 
: comprehend the causal relation- 


r 


gis 


te 


We attach less im- 
portance in this country than else- 


` where. to geneology and family 


trees; nor do we indulge in ances- 


tions extending back into’ legend. 
Indeed, we have perhaps 
strong a sense of the past. 

traditions ` and achievements 
bygone centuries overwhelm us so 
much that we tend to take refuge 


‘Our 


in them at the cost ‘of the future. : 
. There is’ nothing moré enervating 


than blind adulation of antiquity. 


-A formal sense.of the*past, to the 

. extent that it is cherished, weak- 
.éns the urge for: ;change and revo- | 
е lution. . : £o 


+ 


'-A sense of history, however, is 
something, .more than a mecha- 


nistic knowledge, of what' has 
Jt is an 'attempt*^ to 


ships of these events in a rational 


way. ni is not merely. an. aware- 


, 
m 
` 


‚Ше effort to: understand it. 


But we have our. 
family chronicles and oral tradi- , 


too ~ 


in- 


"modern scholarship? : 
. general 
‘India; and what are the standards : 


1 
ness s of the. san ‘but the гё апа 
Tt is 
both a recognition of the truth 
and an analysis of it, both what , 
has actually happened and how | 


and. why it happened. It, is this 


‘sense of ‘history that seems.to be 


deficient in India. ‘Other writers 
in this issue ‘will doubtless deal 
with the problem as to: whether 
such a sense of history existed 
in India in earlier’ days., But what 
should give concern is that even 
if such a sense of history did pre- 
.vail once, it seems well nigh to 
have ceased to exist’ today. 


^ 


There. are -two criteria for, deter- " 


"mining ` the existence of such va 
Is there, among . 
‘the general public. a’ desire to 


sense of history. 


understand the past intelligently? 
And are there trained historians 
who measure up to Historians in. 
other .рагіѕ of ‘the, world . and 


5 analyse and interpret India’s past. 


according: to the best methods of/' 
What is ae 


interest “іп history . 


, 
to. 


. zu 4 B sy” 
. ý . б. 


a 


a 


of contemporary Indian historio- 
graphy? 

By both standards, one finds 
India wanting. Among intelligent 
educated Indians, there is no real 
interest in India’s history We 
plan for the future, and rightly so. 
It is proper that all intelligent 
Indians are plan-conscious. We 
live in the present and take inter- 
est in our surroundings. This 
again is as it should be. But there ‘ 
is no general acceptance of .the 
fact that the present is the result 
of the past and that there is a con- 
tinuity in the life of men ànd of 
nations. " is only when the past 
has been analysed that the pre- 
sent can be understood and the 
future moulded. 


This lack of general interest ‘in 
our history at anything more than 
the superficial level is in striking 
contrast to the position elsewhere. 
There has never been such an 
interest in history in other coun- 
tries of the world as there is today. 
There is almost universal recogni- 
tion of the fact that man cannot 
escape from his past. Now that 
it. is accepted that there is no 
inevitability of progress or teleo- 
‘logical certainty about man’s life · 
on earth, the experience of the 
-past has gained in significance; and 
every intelligent man has: per- 
force to come to terms with his 
- heritage. 


Essential Ingredient 


A sense of history has today 
become ‘one of the ingredients of 
a civilized mind. There -is -a 
great boom in non- -speeialist histo- 
rical writing. No one could have 
‘believed even, about ten years ago 
that such journals as History, 
Today and The Amateur Historian 
would be - paying propositions. 
But in fact such journals of this 
type as exist are not able to cope 
with the growing demand of 
ordinary men and women to know . 
exactly how things happened and 
why. 


This, however, is ‘not true of 
Indians. We all talk airily of our 
ancient glories, of the expansion 
of ‘our culture, of our civilized 
responses to the foreigners. We 
are all convinced of our past 
genius and greatness. But beneath 
the plethora of generalizations, 
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- chief 
.access to the official records and 


there is a void of knowledge. We 
do not even have a balanced survey 
of the whole of Indian history 
which brings ont its continuity 
and lays emphasis not on the 
series of dynasties but on the 
development of the people. ' It is 
significant and revealing that the 
only general histories of India 
that Indians have produced are 
text-books and the only efforts at 
writing comprehensive, yet not 
superficial, surveys of Indian his- 
tory have been by writers from 
abroad. It would seem indeed 
that there is more interest’ in 
Indian history outside India than 
within our country. 


A striking example of this 
general lack of a sense of history 
is the way we have come to look 
upon the transfer of power in 
1947. This is undoubtedly one of 
the great dramas of human his- 
tory. It has all the ingredients— 
climax, irony, personality, 
tragedy. Professional historians 
can be раҳӣопей if :they do not 


approach this subject as yet. It is- 
not , just “Ше lack, of access’ to. 


official and private “records which 
inhibits them, for it would seem 
that, contrary to normal practice, 
in this case, if the effort be made, 
access: to records can be secured. 
But passions are still excited and 
the consequences have not: yet 
worked themselves out; so no 
more thàn interim studies 'seem 


Х possible. 


However, public interest, one 
might expect, would be high. But 
what are the banks that are avail- 
able on this subject? There-is a 
dry, documentary account by a 
former official of the India 
Office. There is а diary of 
the--last Viceroy’s Press Attaché 
and а personal .account. by 
a senior English civilian’. who 
saw it from a particular ‘angle; 
and two British writers with a 
flair for historical study and a 
facility of style, Mosley . 
Edwardes, have interviewed the 
characters and secured 


attempted vivid accounts, ‘act by 
act, of the drama. | 


Meagre Output | ЖО М 
On ‘the other hand, the Sor on 


this: subject which has been done 


and | 


in India is grossly meagre, All ... 


that; we have is a narrative by 
one of the Indian officials concern- 
ed; and a few chapters bearing on 
this in two other biographical ac- 
counts. Of the many other 
Indians, politicians and civil ser- 
vants, who were caught up in this 
cyclone of events and who are 


now resting in retirement, not. 
one has given us his personal re-- 
Nor has there been a ` 
.single Indian writer who has 


collections. 


sought to discern. the pattern of 
events on the basis.of such: evid- 
ence as is ayailable. 
might even say that' the whole 


story has been almost forgotten in. 


India. 
Craftsmanship 
It would seem, then, that 


Indians in general have no sense 
of history. Application of the 
other criterion, which concerns 


current :craftsmanship, also leads · 
to the same conclusion. There is 
по · great degree of competence ·' 


‘among the ‘so-called historians of 
India. 
pects of an ' historian? 
writing today is both. a science 
and an art. 
precise, meticulous scholarship, 
devotion to accuracy and detail. 


A vast amount of facts has to 
be assembled; and for this one 


has to mové away from the. 
beaten tracks of politics and, ad- ' 
ministration to the by-ways ‘of · 
local and provincial history. These ' 


facts have then to be.$et in broad 


perspective, the influence of social . | 
factors and-economic forces taken: 


into account, and., the whole as- 


sessed апа interpréted. And finally, 


after all this objective endeavour; 
it is necessary to^state the evid- 
ence and the conclusions as lucid- 
ly as possible. The art of writing 
is as indispensable to the historian 
as the scientific method. It is not 
surprising . that , Dr. 
declared that to be a good histo- 
rian was the rarest of intellectual 
distinctions. If anything, it has 
become éven rarer since Johnson's 
time, for the methods have become 
more delicate and their use has 
to be more skilful. 


If one applies these standards, 


there is no single Indian historian 
s ^. 


Indeed, one' 


What is it that one ex-' 
Historical . - 


It.is, to begin with, 


J ohnson. 
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of recent times who can be re- 
garded as even having distantly 
approached them. A few odd 


‚ monographs may have shown 


signs of promise; but sustain- 
ed achievement there is none. 
During the last 50 years this 
couniry has produced scientists, 
philosophers, mathematicians and 
economists who are of world class; 
but there has not been a single 
Índian historian who is any- 
where as good as the best histo- 
rians in other parts of the world. 


This is, I know, rank heresy; and 
therefore some elaboration is 
necessary. It was realised in the 
early years of this century that 
even the ground-work of ascer- 
tained fact was not available for 
large stretches of Indian history; 
and emphasis was naturally laid 
on this. The two leading figures: 
of Indian historical "scholarship, 
Sarkar апа Sardesai, > devoted 


themselves to assembling mate- . 
‘rials and documents regarding 


Mughal and Maratha times: res- 
‘pectively. Such books -а5` they 
wrote were for the most part 
compilations of these documents 
or narratives based on juxtapos- 
ing. these records. 


Fa ctography 


This was essential work done 
with a painstaking industry that 
can only merit admiration. But 
it is the raw material of historical 


' writing rather than such writing 


itself. It is what Soviet historians 
term 'factógraphy'—the listing of 
minute facts, mere descriptiveness 
without deep analysis or interpre- 
tation. Sarkar and Sardesai corres- 
ponded to the medieval monastic 
chroniclers of Europe. They 
were not historians ‘themselves; 
but they made it possible for the 
men coming afterwards to stand 
on their shoulders and become 
historians. History is not a col- 
lection of pebbles сапа stones, 
though ,without these no bridges 
can be built. тш 


However,, in India the kind of 
work done by Sarkar and Sar- 
desai tended to become an end in 
itself. -What E. H. Carr has 
recently described as ‘the fetich- 
ism of documents’ became the 


orthodox religion. All the schol- 
ars laboriously collected facts and 
never realised that something had 
to be done with them. An histo- 
rian is, of course, the servant of 
the documents; but without his 
service’ the documents cannot 
speak. Indian historical studies 
suffered from, in the phrase of 
Henry James, ‘the fatal futility of 
fact’. It was the blind tyranny of 
the inanimate sequence. 


Haphazard Selections 


At long last, after many years, 
Indian scholars realised this and 
frantically sought to add yeast to 
the dough. The, result ‘was. even 
worse than what had gone before. 
Having no views, concepts .or 
judgments, but realising that they 
were expected to have some, 
Indian writers of history picked 
up what lay nearest -at hand and 
injected them into dull, un- 
digested records of events. At 
least the labours of indefatigable 
‘searchers like Sarkar and Sardesai 
had provided an unimpeachable 
mass of new facts. What we have 
now been getting are haphazard 
selections of known facts with a 
veneer of ill-understood Hegel or 
Marx. The result is that in the 
world outside, the reputation of 
Indian historical scholarship has 
never been so low as it is today. 


One can end, however, on a note 
of optimism. There is reason to 
believe that Indian historical 
Studies will soon shake themselves 
free of the incubus of the Old Men 
of the Sea, and that younger 
scholars with a full knowledge of 
method and an awareness of what 
requires to be done will bring 
about the required revolution in 
historical writing in this country. 
Combining exact and significant 
Scholarship with sure judgment 
and a capacity to interpret, they 
may yet restore sap and vitality 
to these studies. Then will Indian 
historical writing be in as flour- 
ishing a condition as it is today 
in Europe and in parts of Africa; 


-and the books of these men and 


women, written not merely to 
occupy space on the ‘shelves but 


to be read, may yet restore a со-` 


herent consciousness of the past. 
And then Indians, one may hope, 
will have a sense of history. 
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t ` FOR one who is not a trained ` 


historian, the three big problems 


are the paucity of.original docu- . 


ments, the method of intérpreting 
.those that’ are discovered, and, 
- finally, having to, decide whether ` 
or not their contents are ‘history’. 
I will illustrate these points with 
my experience. of’. four years of 
research in Sikh «history. ' I have 


‘., hno training as an historian and | 


Some of. my observations may ' 
appear naive. But ав-І have had 
to telescope learning history : and : 
writing it into one piece, I am in 
a position to question the. mate-* 
rial on which many histories are 
based апа ‘suggest reasons why . 
histories of ‘India tend, invariably: 
to be 'periodised'' and 'make des- 
perately dull reading. ' у 


The history of the Sikhs ‘is as~. 
` sumed to begin with Guru Nanak 
who was born. іп 1469, ánd died 
seventy years later in “1539. . He 
did not attain ‘prominence till he.. 
proclaimed his faith in the’ year 
1500. Thereafter he spent So much 
of his time’ wandering. o over Asia: 
from. Assam to Basra, from Tibet 
to, Ceylon, that no one. was able to 

` keep pace with him. . On*'some 
'of his travels he was accompanied 
“ру са Muslim minstrel. ` called 
' Mardana. at others by.a peasant 
named Bala - ‘or people of whom 
nothing is. known - besides: their 

‚ names. С ы 


Guru Nanak Lud nó E of. 
his journeys and only very few 


i 


person 4s Bala who was a: com- 


, appear in. the life of Kabir. The 
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p his hymns refer to actual inci- ` . 

-dents. .More frequently incidents ох 
„were fabricated to make а: setting - ^ 
„for, his hymns. 
‘ nothing ` 


‚ Mardana wrote 
except a few .verses ^ , 
which" were later incorporated in: 
the. Adi Granth. ` Other: _compa-' 
nions of Nanak were completely. Ум 
illiterate. The chief source. 'for 


. the life of the Guru'is а biography кш 


— Janam Sakhi—said to have -been- 
dictated . by Bala. This, Janam + 
Sakhi has caused, ‘Sikh historians: 
endless trouble. It is in rustic 
dialect ‘and: crammed: with fairy - 
tales. which the- ‘most devout 
shudder to. accept. ‘Fifty: years , 
ago, the late Bhai Vir Singh sub- . — 
jected the Bala’s Janam Sakhi to 
a searching analysis апа proved © - 
„beyond doubt that it was spurious’ 
and that. we could ‘not be. even: 
sure whether there was any, ‘such, . 


y 


panion to the Guru. . 


There is little doubt that some of 
the: miracles’ associated with 
Nanak were the Stock-in-trade of- * . 
the miracles ascribed to the Bhakta JN 
апа, Sufi saints of the time. - The a 
cobra "shading the infant,” avatar. ' 
with its hood and the ‘disappear- 


_ancé, of the body .of the Guru" ^ 
- while his Hindu. and Muslim,- dis- ° 


ciples clamoured for its “possession 


parable’ of returning a bowl: ‘of р 
milk with ааз it {to indi- 


.. 


к, ` 


` cate that even if the world is full 


of goodness as the bowl is full of 


' milk, there is still room for frag- 


„+ 


. miracles—everything—was 


rance in it) is ascribed to many 


Sufi divines. It was an age of plag-. 


iarism in which writings, incidents, 
freely 
borrowed without acknowledge- 
ment. What then are we left 
with in reconstructing the life of 
the founder Guru? There are 
many other Janam  Sakhis—all 


- based on that of ‘Bala’ or some- 


thing which closely resembled 


*Bala's'. 
Source Materials 


The only authentic material 
historians are left with are relics 
at places the Guru visited (ins- 
cribed stones have been found in 
East Bengal, Assam and one near 
Basra), his own compositions and 
the writings of contemporary 
scholars relating to incidents of 
common experience. Thus we 
know that at the time of Nanak. 
the reigning dynasty was the 
Lodhi and that the local zemin- 
dar of Talwandi was one Rai Bular. 
But we do not know whether the 
Guru was realy imprisoned by 
Babar who then repented his 
misdeeds (as Sikh historians 
claim) because the Tuzuk-i-Babari 
has no reference to this meet- 
ing (perhaps Nanak was not 
then as famous a saint as he 
became later). Basically this is 
all the material that a biographer 
can really trust; the rest is infer- 
ence and conjecture. 


By the time Guru Nanak died, 


:his movement was well and pro- 


perly launched. It attracted the 
attention of Mughal Subedars and 
the official Waqa-i-Navis began 
to send in regular reports. This 
was more so after the execution 
of the fifth Guru, Arjun (1606) 
when the Sikhs began to transform 
themselves from a pacifist to a 
militant sect. The succeeding 
Gurus had their own bards who 
recorded important events. These 
two sources provide two opposite 
versions from which a discerning 
and honest historian can get a 
reasonably accurate picture of the 
period. ‘This phenomenon, how- 


~ ever, ends with the Gurus. After 
the death of Guru Gobind (1708) 


the historian is left with only one 


because the Sikhs themselves 
abandoned the pen for the sword. 


The rise and fall of Banda (1708- 
16) and the struggles of the Sikh 
misls against Mughal Subedars 
and Ahmed Shah Abdali who in- 
vaded the Punjab nine times be- 
tween 1747-65 is largely based on 
Afghan and Mughal accounts. 
Non-Muslim historians usually 
extract compliments to the Sikhs 
(which аге'гаге) and delete dero- 
gatory references; abusive epi- 
thets invariably used for the Sikhs 
were ‘black-faced’ or bearded dogs’. 
As the Sikh misldars elevated 
themselves from common free- 
booters to chieftains, they acquired 
their own bards and newswriters. 
Thereafter we get a mass 
of family histories—many of 
which were utilised by Griffin to 
compile his voluminous ‘Chiefs 
and Families of Note in the Pun- 
jab’. 


With the advent of Ranjit Singh, 
the source material becomes 
enormous. Accounts by European 
travellers; political correspondence 
between the Durbar and the East 
India Company; Mughal, Gurkha, 
Rajput, Afghan and Maratha news- 
writers’ reports; and of course, 
the detailed entries of Court his- 
torians like Sohan Lal Suri whose 
Umdat-ut-Tawarikh even records 
the Maharajah’s bowel movements. 
Thereafter, the problem is not the 
paucity of material, but the 
method of treatment. 


Early Historians 


During the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth centuries, Sikhs 
produced historians of their own. 
Ratan Singh Bhangu, Gyani Gyan 
Singh and Santokh Singh wrote 
detailed accounts of their co- 
religionists and to compensate for 
the diatribes of Muslim historians, 
denounced everything Islamic 
whether Mughal or Afghan and 
glorified the achievements of the 
Khalsa. The pattern set by these 


‘men was followed by two later 


historians, Karam Singh and Baba 
Prem Singh of Hoti Mardan to 
whom the present generation of 
Sikhs owe most of their know- 
ledge of the misis, Ranjit Singh 
and wars with the British. None 


source, the official anti-Sikh one - of these writers pretended to be 


objective and strictly followed the 
traditional pattern of reducing 
history to the biography of suc- 
cession of rulers. Economic con- 
ditions (apart from an occasional 
reference to the cost of food 
grains), class conflicts and social 
phenomenon rarely obtrude in 
their narratives. 


Sikh history in the sense in 
which history is used in modern 
times has been written by half-a- 
dozen men. Professor Indu- 
bhushan Banerjee subjected 
Macauliffes six tomes of the 
religion of the Sikhs to a critical 
analysis and condensed them in 
two extremely compact and read- 
able volumes entitled: Evolution 
of the Khalsa. He did not go to 
any original sources nor add to 
the existent knowledge on Sikh- 
ism, The same could be said of 
Dr. Gokul Chand Narang's Trans- 
formation of Sikhism which is an 
excellent piece of interpretative 
history—a forensic marshalling of 
well-known facts to sustain a 
thesis on the factors which trans- 
formed the quietist followers of 
Nanak to the aggressive and hir- 
sute Khalsa of Gobind. Dr. N. K. 
Sinha of Calcutta University broke 
fresh—though not very fertile— 
ground with his study of the rise 
of the misls and a short biography 
of Ranjit Singh. (By strange 
oversight ending his narrative 
eight years before the death of 
the Maharajah. Did Sinha mean 
to immortalise the Lion of the 
Punjab?) 


The Punjab has produced three 
distinguished historians of the 
Sikhs—all of whom have added 
enormously to our information on 
the community. Dr. Sita Ram 
Kohli was the first to examine the 
records of the Khalsa Durbar, 
which but for him, would have 
been lost for ever. His biography 
of Ranjit Singh, unfortunately 
only available in Hindi and Gur- 
mukhi, is infinitely more detailed, 
accurate and objective than the 
sketchy works of Griffin and 
Sinha. Dr. Kohli has just com- 
pleted an equally detailed account 
of the fall of the Sikh Kingdom. 


Significant Works 


Dr. Hari Ram Gupta’s research 
on the misl period has been the 
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most exhaustive done so far -on 
апу period of Sikh history by any 
one. His three volumes are based 
on hitherto untapped Persian 
material and has undoubtedly been 
‘the basis of some of the work by 
Dr. Sinha and thé team compris- 
ей of the late Professor Teja Singh 
, and. Dr. Ganda Singh. Dr. Guipta’s 
' otherwise invaluable .work- be- 


' eomes somewhat prosaic because 


~of his.reluctance to propound a 
theme ог. draw . conclusions. But 


that may well be his view of what - 


history should. be. NO 


The most eminent and respect- 


'ed contemporary Sikh historian is 


Dr. Ganda Singh of Patiala. He 
has written a large number of 


books both in English and Gur- : 
"mukhi of which three are recog- 


nised as classics—Banda Singh 
- Bahadur, Ahmed Shah Durrani 
` апда an account of the.Kuka move- 
‘ment. In all of them, battles and 
. dynasties assume. great ` impott- 
Dr.: Ganda Singh's dates 
are usually in, triplicate—Vikrami, 
Hijri and the Christian era—along 
with the precise quarters of ‘the 


^ 


a . No Thematic Content E А 


“Following the style current ‘in 
academic -circles of .the ‘Punjab, 


- all the three historians’ make a 
deliberate effort to make their 


histories many-sided by inserting 


2. separate, chapters under such head- 
~“ ings as ‘Judicial system’, "Revenue 


: system’, ‘Army’, etc. Little or no 
attempt is made to knit these 


' into one story or pull out the one 
2, string on which events are strung 


as beads on a.rosary.. No one, for 
‘instance, has yet propounded the 


; most obvious theme’ that the rise 


of Sikhism was the rise of Pun- 
jabi consciousness, culminating in 
‚ the formation of a Punjabi State. 


- The absence of the thematic ap- - 


roach is chiefly responsible for the 
strange fact that these historians 
write the finis to Sikh history on 
the annexation of the Punjab in 
1849. Captain Joseph Darey Cun- 
ningham's history of the Sikhs 
brings the account up.to the end 
of the first Anglo- Sikh. war: in 
` 1845. 


„716 15 а strange phenomenon that 
no historian has thought it fit to 
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complete the story by writing of 
the last 150 years. ‘Undoubtedly 
what has daunted them is the fact 
that since they look upon the 
kingdom :of Ranjit Singh as a 
Sikh. kingdom, its fall is consider- 
ed as the end of Sikh history. 
This is far from the truth as not 
only more.than half of the Sikhs 
(the Malwais of the Cis-Sutlej 
region) had nothing to do with 
the Sikh kingdom but the' so-call- 
ed Sikh kingdom itself. was so 
thoroughly Punjabi, with Muslim 
and Hindu ministers and generals 
that labelling it ‘Sikh’ is almost a 
libel’ on Ranjit Singh’s secularism. 


Тһе Absorption ` 


After the end of the ‘Sikh’ king- 
dom the. history of the Sikhs is 
SO completely mingled with that 
of the other communities that it 
becomes as difficult to separate it 
as it would be to.separate one 
strand from a hank of hair. ‘But 


‘the thread has a distinct historical 


role and personality. Just as in 
its inception Sikhism was an ex- 
pression. of militant Hinduism as 
well as Punjabi nationalism, so 
after its nationalist role had been 
played its history became (опе of 
resistance to the absorptive ten- 
dencies of resurgent Hinduism 
and to find a raison d'etre: ‘for its 
separate existence. 


During my research, I came 
across an incident in. the' second 
Anglo-Sikh war (1848-49)* which 
caused me some amusement as 
well as gave me food for thought. 
In the spring of 1849 Dewan Mul- 
raj. the Governor of Multan, had 
resigned his post. Kahan Singh 
Man was ' nominated by the Eng- 
lish Resident to replace him. Two 
English Officers Vans Agnew and 
Lt. Anderson along with troops 
of the Durbar infantry and Caval- 
ry had been sent .with Kahan 
Singh to, take over possession of 
the fort... After the -ceremonial 
handing of the place, when the 
Durbar party were. returning to 
their encampment, а mutinous 
soldier angered by the order to 
salute the feringhees lunged at 
Vans Agnew with his spear and 
wounded him. The disbanded 
Multani soldiery rallied round 
Vans Agnew’s assailant and later 
in the afternoon looted the Dur- 


‚ whiskey, brandy, and beer. 


bar camp and carried off all pro-^ 


visions. 


Mulraj, wd was forced to be- 
come the leader of the rebellion, 
wa& presented with a part of the 
loot., It, consisted of bottles, о? 


were also hermetically sealed lead 
boxes. The stores were spread 
out in front of the Dewan for. the 
benefit of.the courtiers. Thé bot- 
tles were uncorked and passed 
round for scrutiny. The courtiers 
sniffed at the contents and passed 
the brandy and Scotch as fit for 
human consumption. 
not have a familiar smell; its pale 
yellow colour made it particularly 
suspect and it was poured out 
into the gutter as maila pani. The 


hermetically sealed boxes were. 


the subject of much debate.. The 
majority were of the opinion that 
it was a new kind of shrapnel and 
the best thing to do was to use it 
against the enemy. Мехістпогп- 
ing, Mulrajs guns. opened ир 


. against the ‘Durbar English en- 


campment which was without 
food and pelted it with bully 
beef, shrimps, sardines, lobsters 
and other delicacies. : 


-The Dry re a 


Did this incident qualify for in- 
clusion in a book of history? Many 
scholars - had undoubtedly exa- 
mined the records before me but 
no one had made use of it because 


they considered it too trivial. Some: 


had extracted what they con- 


sidered material of ‘historic’ im-' 


‘Beer ‘did 


There: 


M 


portance, e.g., Mulraj's'court was. 


familiar with hard liquor but not 
beer; that „ру the middle of the 
nineteenth century the English 
knew how to make air-tight boxes; 


‘that tin had not yet been intro- 


duced as a container and lead was 
used despite the danger of lead- 
poisoning—and so on. This sort 
of dry academic approach is the 
chief reason why our histories 
make such dull reading. 


The British conquest of Sindh 
is .epitomised 
message sent by Napier to the 
Governor-General: 


in the one-word: 


. 'Peccavi' — I: 


have sinned. The message may. 


have been apocryphal, but it is 
stuff which sugar-coats history 
and makes it fascinating. 
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THERE sis evidence of an 
increasing: ` interest. shown by 


‘Indian historians in' the Marxist’ 


approach to history. The last ten 


years have seen the publication of. 


', some important works on’ Indian 


‚ ‘others. 


history: which either ‘avowedly 
adopt this, approach or. at least 
bear marks of its influence. · It 
will not perhaps -be of much use 


here to’ discuss ‘the merits of: 


.Магхв concéption of history in 
the abstract. . There can be objec- 
tions to -any interpretation on the 
ground that it is bound to involve 
at some stage а ‘selection сапа ar- 


rangement of facts, - -giving certain. 
importance Шап. 


' facts ‘more 
But unless the writing of 

history is to be reduced to un- 
` intelligent — апа, unintelligible — 


-а compilations of data, which can 


never be comprehensive ‘enough, 
` interpretation must be regarded as 
. a necessary part of the historian' 5 
duty: And the test of the validity 
of. the. Marxist conception of his- 
‘tory may not lie so much in the 
. logical. consistency or otherwise of 
the materialist; philosophy as in 
‘its applicability to. the history 
. of various ` countries. 
theréfore, be of interest to see how. 
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‘use of Marx’s general sgalypls of. 


human evolution. - | 
For readers who are nos fainiliar 


. with -the Marxist coriception of 


history, it may be desirable to set 


out in a few words (and at the 


"risk of oversimplificaticn) what 


It may, ' 


the kernel of' this ‘conception is. 
Marx 'attributed the primacy: іп 
social developníent to what is the 
most important element in human 


life the production of articles ру. " 


which,man lives. In order to pro- 
duce such articles ‘men enter into 
definite relations. that are indis- 
pensable and independent of their 
will, relations that correspónd to 
a;definite stage of development of 
their material 'productive forces 
П.е., tools, skill etc]. The sum. 
total of these.relations of produc- 
tion' constitutés. the economic 


"Structure of society on which rises . 


a legal and political structure, to : 
which, correspond, definite * forms 
of social consciousness. The. mode 


of production of material Jife` con- 


ditions’ the social, political e 
intellectual life process in, general’. . 
The relations . of production’ in 


existence after the primitive stage 
and before the achievement, of. 


- socialism, have: been. all relations , 
important . problems of Indian. 
.'' history сап Бе. explained ‚Ьу the 


of “class exploitation: "пеп ^ are" 
divided into classes. according to |.” 


\ 


- their' place in the productive pro- 
cess; large numbers of men pro- 
duce more than is needed for their 
bare subsistence, and a small 


number acquire this surplus. This . 


' provokes struggles between the 
oppressed and the  oppressing 
classes, between fractions of the 
oppressing class, as well as be- 
tween two exploiting classes based 
‘on different modes of production. 
"The history of all hitherto exist- 
ing society is the history of class 
struggles. 


^ 


8 Relations of Production 


'The most crucial form of class 
struggle arises when the techni- 
que of production so changes that 
the old relations become oütmod- 
ed, and the new- class based on 
the new technique attempts to 
take possession of the State and 
' refashion society. This conflict, 
resulting in a great social trans- 
formation, is usually .concealed 
‘behind ideological (such' as reli- 
gious) issues. But ‘just as our 
opinion .of an individual is not 
based оп what he thinks of him- 
self, so can we not judge of such 
a period of transformation by its 
own consciousness; on the con- 
trary this consciousness must be 
explained rather from the contra- 
dictions of material life, from the 
existing conflict between the social 
productive forces and the relations 


. of production’, 


‘Class struggle, conducted in vari- 
ous forms, therefore, constitutes 
the mainspring of social progress: 
‘Force is the midwife of every old 
society pregnant with a new one’. 
This, however, does not rule out 
cases in the history of various 
countries when the conflict: has 
‘ended in the common -ruin of the 
contending classes’, resulting in 
social decay, not advance.* — 


We must distinguish between 
the acceptance of Marx’s basic 
analysis of social development, 
based on an acute study of history 
and economics, and an uncritical 
acceptance of all his statements 
about the history of particular 
countries. Since this distinction 
was: not often made by some 
of Marx’s followers, who 
-+ The quotations in this paragraph are 
from the Communist Manifesto, Marx’s 


Preface to his .Critique of Political 
Economy and Capital, Vol, I, 


оя 


regarded every word of his as sac- 
rosanct, confusion was bound to 
result. For example, Marx could 
not be expected to have possessed 
adequate information about the 


history of India and other Asian’ 


countries. We thus find him 
making a statement about India, 
which stands in complete contra- 
diction to his own conception of 
history which postulates constant 
change and social contradiction. 
‘Indian society’, he says, ‘has no 
history at all, at least no known 
history. What we call its history 
is but the history of the successive 
intruders who founded their em- 
pires on the passive basis of that 
unresisting and unchanging 
sóciety!.* 

Marx used the term ‘Asiatic 
mode of production’ to designate 


a-system of village communities. 
, isolated from’ ‘each other, unchang- 


ing in their internal ‘composition 
and supporting a despotic. super- 
structure responsible for irrigation 
works. From the information we 
now have, we can say that such a 
system could hardly have existed 
anywhere. At the same.time, not 
without reason, Marx's words 
about Asian and Indian history 
are now being taken up by anti- 
Communist crusaders like.. Karl 
Wittfogel (Oriental Despotism, 
1957) to establish that social pro- 
gress has been the sole, privilege 
of western society. 


Imposed Periodisation 


It is, therefore, not surprising 
that Marxists, after some hesi- 
tation, and not without compro- 
mises, refused to treat Asia, which 
has contained for so long the vast 
majority of mankind, as an ex- 
ception to Marx’s general theory 
of history. On the other hand. 
they now attempted to see in Asia 
the same changes in social order 
which Һай: occurred. in Europe, 
and so made universal the sequ- 
ence of stages of social develop- 
ment (after the primitive stage) 
which Marx had only postulated 
for Europé—namely, slavery, feu- 
dalism and capitalism. 


This new trend appears in cer- 
tain later writings of Engels (e.g., 
Origin of the Family, Private Pro- 


* “The Future Results of British Rule 
in India", article, 1853, 


perty and the State) and most 
clearly in Stalin's classic essay on 
dialectical and historical. mate- 
rialism. This was undoubtedly 


an advance over Marx’s own early. i 
ideas; but the rigid imposition of: 
from . 


periodisation borrowed 
European history ànd implying 
the identification- of all pre-capi- 
talist social systems in Asia with 
those of Europe, is hardly sustain- 
able when a serious study. of any 
country in Asia is attempted. . In 


India, the failure, of'the attempt - 


to impose such a periodisation , is 
typified by the academic vulner- 
ability of S. A. Dange’s book, India 


—From Primitive Communism to ; 


Slavery (1949). 
Capitalism 


Indeed: we cannot logically ex- 
pect contemporary pre-capitalist 


systems: to’ have been closely simi- 
laf-the world over, or even in two 
largé countries, let alone conti- , 
.nents. It 


is capitalism alone, 
which, ‘through its exploitation of 


the ‘world market,-has given a’ 


cosmopolitan character to produc- 
tion’ (Communist Manifesto) and 


brought the whole world under 
the sway of a single social system. . 


When international trade was 
confined to a few articles of lux- 
ury, the interchange of technologi- 
eal information and skill and 
scientific ideas took time. A good 
example is the centuries it took 
India to receive paper, gun-powder 


and the printing press from our - 


neighbour, China,—and in almost 
all the three cases as a result of 
foreign invasions, rather . than 
through normal commerce. Thus 
considerable peculiarities in the 
means of production were bound 
to exist at the same time among 
various countries and the ‘rela- 
tions of production should have 
shown equal if not greater variety. 
This leaves out of account the 
variety introduced by social cus- 


toms and beliefs which, thrown up ' 
by one stage of social development, >: 


long survived in different forms 
in different countries to affect 
later social development. 


ТЕ 15, the great merit of Profes- 
sor D. D. Kosambi’s work, An 
Introduction to the Study of 
Indian History (1956), the first 
attempt to offer a Marxist inter- 


5 


S 


| pretation of the whole range .of 


Indian history, that: it reviews the 5 


history of Indian, society on the 
basis of. an extensive use of re- 
gional sources, unencumbered by 
any anxiety to impose a European- 
type periodisation. Thus Professor 
Kosambi firmly rejects any notion 
that'a period of slavery—i.e., а pe- 
riod when the bulk of production 
was, carried on by slaves, or men 
who ‘themselves along with their 


tools were owned by the. ‘surplus - 


appropriators—has existed i in India. 


Speculation 


A. detailed Marxist study of 
Slavery in Ancient India (1957; 
1960) by Dev Raj Chanana seems 
to bear out this view for the evi- 
dence marshalled here shows that 
the slaves were largely. domestic 
servants, and though sometimes 
used for productive labour,. weré 
obviously in a small minority. 
Chanana suggests that slavery of 
the classical type. was ‘well estab- 
lished' in the Indus. Civilisation 
(2000 B.C.) and was then, des- 
troyed by the, Aryan invaders 
along with the Indus towns (р. 


112). But even. if this were so, there . 


would be nothing in India -corres- 
ponding in time to the period of 
European classical slavery, which 
ended with the coming of the Dark 
Ages round about A.D. 400. 


Professor Kosambi, however, 
uses the term ‘feudalism’ to. desig- 
nate the .social system ‘in India 
from the fifth. century A.D. to the 
British conquest, though he does 
point out that important differ- 
ences’ existed between’ European 
and Indian ‘feudalism’, This is an 


important question to which е! 


| shall revert later. 


^ It is easier to object to the set 
periodisation than to offer an alter- 
native interpretation. ` In respect 
of ancient India, we are faced with 
an almost total lack of historical 
literature, abundance of chronolo- 
gical puzzles and obscurities, and 
insufficient archaeological explora- 
tion. It is, therefore, ‘inevitable 
that in the few Marxist studies of 
ancient India there should be many 
suggestions and conclusions which 
are by no means definitive and 
there should be gaps which fur- 
ther research has to fill. This is 


k also substantially true ‘of medieval 


Ж 


India where, despite a wealth of 
source material modern research 


is still largely. confined' to _ pro- - 


blems of dynastic history. 


Caste; Consequences : 


.The striking institution produced” 


by ancient Indian society was the 
caste system; which so well bears 
out the Marxist conception’ of a 
class society and is yet, by its com- 
plexity, so. elusive of analysis. It 
is generally agreed that it origin; 
ated in the form of .four varnas 
(Brahmans, Kshatriyas,. Vaishyas 
and Shudras) in the secondary 
phase of Aryan settlement (B.C. 
1000?). But the four varnas from 
very early times embraced, or co- 
existed with, a multiplicity of jatis 


or endogamous: castes. 


Professor Kosambi (p. .25) sees 
‘the ‘foundation’ of the. caste sys- 
tem in the. phenomenon of ‘tribal 
elements being fused into à gene- 
ral society’ through the ‘entire 
course of Indian history’, or at 
least from the time of the Aryan 
settlements. This point is further 
emphasised by Debiprasad Chatto- 
padhyava in „Lokayata (1959), pp. 
199ff. This would, imply that the 
caste system is the result -of -the 
transformation- from food-gather- 
ing or migratory agriculture to 
-settled agriculture. But probably 
this theory is meant to explain the 
origin of the caste system, not its 
subsequent character and develop- 
ment. ` 


“А very significant dünn in 
the Indian caste system is formed 
by the occupational castes. often 
specialising in skills which arose 
at considerably advanced stages 
of social evolution. We пау say, 
then. that the caste system was 
not the product of a single mode 
of production and does not indi- 
cate. a particular set of relations 
of production. On: the other 
hand, it appears to have. Served as 


.& mechanism of social division, 


which by. internal alterations (such 
as changes in 
castes by admission or exclusion, 


` rise or decline in status. of castes, 


Changes in caste-laws.. etc.) has 
accommodated , itself . to varying 


modes of production till the pre- 
: Sent day, when .at last it is being 


shaken by the industrial system 
‘with which it is not compatible. 


^ 


composition of - 


As such, the caste system finds its 
exact reflection in the nature of 
Brahmanical philosophy, which 
consists of accretions from various 
stages of development of ideas 


` corresponding to different social 


environments, and thus embraces 
within its fold totemic supersti- 
tions as well as monotheistic and 
atheistic ` beliefs, 


That there were considerable 
changes іп the productive system 
in ancient India and correspond- 
ing. ‘adjustments’ in the caste sys- 
tem is well. shown by Professor 
Kosambi's own study. He believes 
that when the Aryans first.came, 
they not only brought the horse 
but also the plough. ‘This gave 
the Aryans and Aryanised tribes 
a technological superiority, and 
they wére.able to overthrow the 
Indus Civilisation and .penetrate 
into the forests overlaying the 
Gangetic plains. Here they com- 
bined .agriculture with pastoral 
life. This process resulted’ social- - 
ly: in. the creation of four varnas, 
the priests, the chiefs and the 
peasants (vaishyas).on the. one 
side and shudras or 'helots" on the 
other. The shudras were held in 
servitude’ to the - entire tribe, 
being assigned, ‘by tribal autho- 
rity to labour for ‘sub-groups’ of 
tribesmen (Kosambi, рр. , 92-3, 
104). А similar view has also 
been put forward by, Professor 
В. S. Sharma in his Sudras ` in 
Ancient India (1958), p. 48.. 


Settled Agriculture 


Kosambi suggests an increasing 
contradiction’ between settled agri- 
culture “апа” nomadic ог semi- 
nomadic . pastoral life -after {һе 
initial phase ‘of Aryan settlements. 
It 1s possible that this contradic- 
tion was intensified by thé use of 
iron whose general use might have 
spread among the Aryans a little 
later than Kosambi believés, more. 


' likely. around B.C. 800. than 1000. 


Iron made it possible to clear ex- 
tensive forests; and, as Gordon 
Childe has ‘said, it ‘also 'demo- ' 
cratised agriculture’: - making 
independent, cultivation by. a 
family. possible. Settled agricul- 
ture encouraged trade, and -by 
the 5th century B.C. coinage had 
been introduced in India. 


Professor Kosambi relates: the. 
break-up of the system of: tribes 
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ORT 46 “this pen 'change: ‘in 
'. the system of production. . Indi-. 


, ` vidual ' farming -Joosened · tribal,. times of the’ Guptas -the ‘sudras ' 


‘ponds.’ Shudras would now either 
- . become labourers" serving. indi- 
“+ + ‘vidual “masters, "or gradually set- 
^' ' tle оп the land ав peasants. . The 


те. Аы 
ту 


communities,” 
ed evidence’ to show that by the 


had generally acquired the status 
of peasants (Sudras in eid 
-India, pp. 231-4, 281-2). 15° 
doubful, however, 


larger surplus now obtained from : ‘dominance, implying a decline in 


agriculture and the . growth ‘of 
,tfade leading to the' rise of towns, 
‘created the basis.:for the rise of 

' kingdoms frori. the 6th century 
B.C. onwards, culminating ‘in the 
Mauryan. Empire: These .King- 

. doms finally. destroyed . the ‘tribes, 
“ав political. entities. In the realm 
‘of religion, the -Vedic ritual, spe-- 
“: cially ` animal sacrifices, -which 

* could be practised only ‘in a -pas-. 
toral ‘and tribal society was. chal- 
lenged: by. new sects, of 
"Buddhism was the, most successful. ` 

` With its. karma doctrine (suggest- : 

© ing inter-caste mobility but_ only 


oo 


777 оуег life-cycles), theoretical dis- | 


' sociation from. caste: and univer- 

.' sality of appéal, it- was “better 

attuned {о ‘ап énvironment’ of ágri- ; 

‚ €ulture and trade. (as well "as. 

г “expanding States) than. апу” of © 
its “rivals... ; 


| Gualifoattons Necessary ' 


х 


`. Рһеѕе are wery interesting. sug- ` 

" estions ‘with a. great deal, of ' 
plausibility behind them. -Chatto- 

^ - padhyaya in his Lokayata ‘has also 
: * broádly aecepted Kosambi's thesis 
with regard ‘to the social basis of' 
кі Buddhism. It is, however, pos- 
N sible-that Kosambi’s, picture of the 

` Mauryam Society is a little, un- 

` realistic, although here he is in 
"company with certain other’ emi- 
nent scholars’ of ‘ancient , Indian 

' history. ' Relying chiefly on Же, 
Arthashastra, which may well ,be 


which ‘important ` 


tradé, was: as complete in ‘north- 


. ern: India ‘as Kosambi ,Suggésts; 


and it.is difficult, to^ follow him 
"іп ‘attributing all literary evidence | 
relating -to commerce and “guilds 
in the’ post- Mauryan period, to the. ° 
Deccan (Kosambi, p.. ac 


Forms of Struggle E қ, j 
“Тһе .role and forms,’ оҒ class . 
шде їп ancient India is an 
„subject for 
Chattopadhyaya 


study. - (Loka- 


yatü, 185-6) has criticiséd Kosam- , 


bi for suggesting that the violence ' 


involved іп the elimination of the. 
_ tribal system was reduced very 


greatly by the power of.absorption 
of the caste system and the accom- 
modating ‘nature of the’ Brahman-: 
-ical religion. 'It is indeed possible 


. to show that considerable violence , 


was іп fact berpetrated, ; . The 
. Slaughter ‘involved im, Asoka's 
- campaign in ‘Kalinga can, be cited 
as an example; and his дћатта, ` 
may—well be explained as ‘ап at-. 
tempt to pacify thé victims of a 
long.and violent process.of social 


.change. At the same, time the 
caste -system by: ‘dividing: , the 
masses among small ‘castes. of 


varying status together: with the 
next-life illusions of, the. ‘karma 
doctrine, ‚might well.” have acted: 
effectively to keep. the. oppressed 
classes impotent once they’ were 
fully : PO (сі. ahama: 


* presenting'an idealised- picture and ' ‚ Sudras, 283-5).- 


У 


. Mauryari., times at all, Kosambi 15, 
led ‘to declare that ‘the first major 
village settlement -у7ав promoted 
-diréctly under state control, which , 
' fought a deadly struggle’ with | pri- 

-yate enterprise; “especially ^. the, 
, trader’ (р: 176). ' 


‚ , Similarly, his postulation of : a 
period: of ‘growth of · ‘Tusticity’ : 


ү? 


` may not have Бееп written in the > 


It is ects “among certain 


Marxists (certainly among Soviet 
writers on Indian history) io des- 


, сіре Indian: society’: „before the 


‘British 
'Kosambi 


conquest . _as ‘feudal.’ 
not only accepts this 


view but dates the’ period of ‘feu- . 


` dalism’ from AD. 400.' This 


4 raises, first of all, the ‘question as’ 


- to what is meant'by feudalism. 


subsequent "to the Mauryas may "To many historians. it suggests a 


well need qualification. 
- be true thatthe process of, village ' 
de . settlement was now completed, » 


A - A 


„ 


т ‘may ‘political’ structure where the’King' . 


‘gives away lands or. territories to’ 


his nobles; who hold them on a,” 
. the villages appeanne. as: “isolated | sBereditary basis ' 


РА 


Shatma has offer- 


if the pee ; 


further . 


in return. ior : 


TON, 


service. Marxists, , 
regard ‘feudalism as 
a definite 
of production. 


indicating - 


Аз. Dobb puts 


it, feudalism is ‘virtually 'identi--, 


‘cal with what we usually mean by 


serfdom: an obligation laid on the :' 


system ' of relations ` 


кыы е 
however, ra 


producer by force and indéperid- z 
ent of his own volition to fulfil , 


«certain ‘economic , demands ' of an 


overlord,. whether these demands ' 


take the form of services 40 be 
performed or dues to’ Бе paid - in 


money or ir kind,’ * A^ artis 


“Тһе ‘manorial ‘economy ‘of mer. ‹ 


dieval ,Europe. was feudal, but. it 


.represented' only one of thé. dif- . 


ferent forms of the feudal system. 


Marxists in: general: have ;not, ac- 7 
cepted .Sweezy's suggestion : ) that ` 


feudalism should be- regarded as 
a systèm of ‘production. for use’, 


which would altogether exclude - 


commodity production, . 1.@., pro-, 


' duction .for exchange or for. the ` 


market. 


enjoys a kind of occupancy right, 


over it, and ,is at the same’ time, | : 


: constrained to remain on'it and 
" compelled ‘to -render ` service ‘or 
part’. with the. surplus produce, 
whether directly in kind .ог ‘after 


: conversion -into’ cash, is & Y feudal 


system. 


Too бөлегі; 


On: this . broad. definition, anä = 
pre-British Indian 


this alone, 
‘society ‘could be termed feudal. 


‘But. Sweezy is, perhaps, cortect in m D 


'saying that this definition is much, 
‘too general and may. cover sys-" 


‘tems which аге different incer- :' 


tain: very important respects from 


"each other, such as -the societies. | 
of medieval Europe and of Europe :' 
during the: 16th- -18th centuriés.**’, 


This: difficulty happens to; “apply 


to India as well, and there тау” 


ре danger that in'using the term ' 
'feudal' far a period of some four-; , 
, teen hundred years we may, for- . 
get. that. important social ' changes 5 
There is also a” 


occurred’ during it. 
the "further danger that the féa- 


* Studie Studies in the’ ‘Development ' os, 
Capitalism, P. - 35, ч Y 
ж See the contributions - of .Sweezy,' 


Dobb and: Takahashi ‚їп. The ‘Transition · 


from. Feudatism to Capitalism, ЕРЕ 


1 
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‘In. other words, to most: CNET 
Marxists, апу: system in which-the . 
peasant cultivates’ the land with .. 
his ' own cattle and implements, . 


tures of ‘medieval Indian class- 


. structure may be misinterpreted 
_by introducing 


generalisations 
obtained from a study of Euro- 
pean feudalism. 


* Professor Kosambi sudes note 
of the second danger; but it is not 
as certain that he has fully recog- 
nised the first, although Не does 
divide his ‘feudal period’ into two 
stages. The first was what he 
calls ‘Feudalism from Above’, 
which seems to be identical with 
what non-Marxists mean by feu- 
dalism, and as such is not a mode 
of production at all. The next 
stage, which he believes to have 
been ushered in as late.as the 14th 
century, was ‘Feudalism from 
Below’, which he defines as a‘sys- 
tem ‘where a class of land-owners 
developed within the village, 
between the state and the pea- 
santry, gradually to wield armed 


power over the local population’- 


(p. 275). This Hivision, which 
seems to have been inspired by 
Marx’s formulation about the 
development of capitalism from 
above and below, is not only 
theoretically inadequate for repre- 
senting a stage in social evolution, 
but is also not borne out by a 
detailed study of medieval Indian 
society. 


Decline in Commerce . 


It is probable that for ‘some 
centuries before the Turkish con- 


“ quests about the end of the 12th 


century, Indian economy had been 
markedly stagnant. There was a 
decline in commerce reflected in 
a sharp fall in the amount of 
money in use.*  Alberuni in the 
llth century found that the 
artisan castes were particularly 
oppressed (weavers and others, 
for example, were excluded from 
the towns). The political reflec- 
tion, rather than the cause, of this 
decay is traceable in the break- 
up of the kingdoms into smaller 
districts held by hereditary chiefs 
(samantas, thakkuras, 
ruling with the help of their 


. warrior clansmen—coming to be 


known later as Rajputs. 


It was this ‘society which was 


overwhelmed by the Turkish in- 
i * See R, S, Sharma, 


"Ihe Origins of 
Feudalism' in Aspects of Political Ideas 
and Institutions in’ Ancient India, р, 229. 


rawats) - 


vasions. 
essay (Introduction to Elliot and 


Professor M. Habib in an : 


Dowson, History of India, Aligarh ' 


reprint, 1952) has attempted an 
analysis of the nature of the 
changes caused by these. invasions. 
His thesis briefly is that Islam was 
a religion suited to an'urban en- 
vironment, and its law with its 
emphasis on the concept of con- 
tract, made a breach in the rigid 
imposition of -caste-laws. The 
Turkish invasions therefore freed 
the artisans from certain old res- 
traints and laid a new basis for 
the growth of trade and com- 
merce. 


Commodity Production 


That some of Professor Habib's 
views аге open to question (he 
seems to overstress the Turks’ 
‘liberating role’ a little too much, 
perhaps) does not detract from 
the real value of his theory in 
that it extends to India the as- 
sessment of the economic elements 
in early Islam generally accepted 
by, modern scholarship. The 
Turkish conquests, on this. view, 
initiated ап” extensive change- 
over from production for use to 
production for' the market. Ву 
the end of the 12th century pea- 
sants in areas around Delhi were 
already paying their land revenue 
in cash. Alauddin’s economic 
measures reveal the existence of 
widespread commodity production. 


The rise in the economic signi- 
ficance of the ‘artisans, which 
might be expected to follow from 
this, is to be seen in their parti- 
cipation in the Bhakti movements 
of the 15th-16th centuries (Kabir, 


for example, was a weaver; Dadu > 


a cotton-carder). Akbar’s fiscal 
measures (such as colléction of 
Jand revenue in cash) and our 


. general information about trade 


and commerce in the 16th and 
17th centuries show that commo- 
dity production continued to ex- 
pand till the last days of the Mu- 
ghal empire. ` - 


On the basis of these new ele- 
ments ih the mode of production 
a new social structure was estab: 
lished. At the top was the State 
with its ‘nobility. The peasant 


‘surrendered the bulk of his ‘sur- 


plus produce as land-revenue to 
the King or his assignees -(ie., 


nobles appearing as^ muqtis or 
jagirdars). The .assignees. weré 
not hereditary lords, and . their 
revenue-assignments were . under 
most governments periodically 
transferred. This system of trans- 
fers alone could prevent them 
from developing into local despots 
at the expense of the central 
power. And such centralised 
empires were essential for the 
protection of trade. 


Subordinate to the ruling class 
was the class consisting of per- 
sons known in earlier times as 
raos, rawats, Muqaddams, etc. 
and under the Mughals as zamin- 
dars. They were, in majority, the 
descendants of the pre-Turkish 
ruling clans (and, therefore, 
mostly Rajputs, by по means 
rising from ‘below’ or from ‘with- 
іп the village). They possessed 
some armed power and certain 
hereditary lands, and claimed a 
share in the land revenue (nomi- 
nally 10 per cent in Northern 
India, 25 per cent in Gujarat). 
But money relations had advanc- 
ed so far that àt least by Akbar's 
time, the zamindari right had be- 
come fully saleable. At the bot- 
tom was the peasantry exploited by 
both the State and the zamindars. 
There is evidence that the peasant 
often enjoyed occupancy right; 
and yet he was as often a semi- ' 
serf not being entitled to leave 
the land at his will.* 


Early Uprisings 


In this.society it was not only 
that the interests of the peasants 
were in conflict with those of the 
rulers. The zamindars were also 
treated as potential enemies of 
the state, the struggle with them 
centering round the issue of the 
division of the peasant's surplus. 
In the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury we witness an intensification 
of the oppression of the peasantry 
and the outbreak of mass upris- 
ings against the Mughals. 


Wilfred /Smith,** Reisner and 
the late K. M. Ashraf have drawn 


' *'This analysis is based on my own 
study, The Agrarian System of Mughal 
India, Aligarh, 1962, See also Dr, K, M, 
Ashraf, Presidential Address, Medieval 
Section, Proceedings of Indian History 
Congress, 1960, I, pp. 149-51, 


*% ‘Lower Class  Uprisings in the 
Mughal Empire, Islamic culture, xx, No, 1 
pp. 21-40, 


^ 
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attention to the peasant element 
in the uprisings of the Jats, Sat- 
namis, Sikhs and Marathas. But 
in any evaluation of the histori- 
‘cal role of these revolts it must 
be remembered that they were 
mostly led by zamindars who used 
the starving peasants as canon- 
fodder to their own advantage. 
This explains the rapid conversion 
of all these revolts into huge 
plundering . movements; and the 
invariable distribution of the occu- 
pied territories as  zamindaris 
among the leaders of the revolts. 
The movements not only destroy- 
ed the oppressive structure of the 
Mughal empire, but also ruined 
trade and devastated the’ towns.* 


Different Assessments 


We may say then that the 17th 
century class struggle, in the form 
that it took. resulted in a set- 
back to social progress and creat- 
ed the ideal conditions for the 
British conquest. This, however, 
is not the view of many Marxist 
scholars. On the other hand, it 
is believed that commodity pro- 
duction had so far developed һу 
this time that these disorders con- 
cealed the inner germination of 
capitalism in the same way as the 
War of the Roses and the Hundred 
Years’ War in Europe (R. P. Dutt, 
India Today, 1947, p. 85). 


_ Others have gone further and 
have not only labelled the revolts 
‘anti-feudal’ (Reisner), but have 
also held that they represented 
the rise of nationalities in India. 
The growth of vernacular litera- 
tures, especially under the inspi- 
ration of the Bhakti movement, is 
said to have provided the cultural 
basis for the evolution of these 
nationalities.** But for the arrival 
of the British, we are to believe, 
India would have seen the rise of 
capitalism, the rise of nationalities 
being a political pre-requisite. 


Undoubtedly, this view calls 
for careful study. However, there 
seem to be three very strong ob- 
jections to its acceptance. First 


* See my art, ‘Agrarian Causes of the 
Fall of the Mughal Empire, Enquiry 


2 and 3, 
** For a cogent statement of this 
argument see Prof, S, Nurul Hasan, 


"Problems of Nationalities in Medieval 
India’, Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 1944, pp, 370-76, 
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of all, we cannot assume, as Marx 
has made abundantly clear, that 
merchant ' capital could develop 
automatically into industrial capi- 
tal. On the social plane, simple 
commodity production (being 
based on artisans working indi- 
vidually) could not by itself have 
broken the caste system, the 
greatest -obstacle to national con- 
sciousness in any form. Finally, 
the participation of the zamindars 
in the revolts shoüld put us on 
guard ‘against designating them 
anti-feudal or national. | 


` The historical significance of 
the British conquest was examin- 
ed by Karl Marx himself, in two 
articles, ‘The British Rule in 
India’ and ‘The Future Results of 
British Rule in India’, both. writ- 
ten in 1853. In these two articles 
Marx brought out the destructive 
and regenerating aspects of Bri- 
tish imperialism. The supremacy 
of British industry; which had 


been achieved by destroying a. 


multitude of productive elements 
in the old Indian economy, could 
not continue without creating, 
step by step, the material basis 
for an industrial development of 
India. 


The 1957 Revolt 


This analysis has stood the test 
of time, and is basic to any cor- 
rect assessment of the role of 
British rule in ‘Indian history. 
One’s only regret is that Marxists 
so far have not satisfactorily ap- 
plied this analysis in many fields. 
There is, for example, no serious 
Marxist study of the 1857 Rebel- 
lion.* Was it a national revolt? 


Or, was.it a rebellion provoked: 


by the destructive aspects of Bri- 
tish rule, rallying behind it large 
sections of the masses, ruined by 
British industrial supremacy, as 
well as the deposed rulers, and so 
objectively a reactionary move- 
ment, a movement attacking the 
very basis of the future regene- 
ration of Indis? 


It will not be possible here, for 
reason of space, if not anything 
else, to raise any issues concern- 
ing more recent themes, such as 
British’ imperialism in its last 
phase or the character of the 
Indian’ national- movement. The 


standard Marxist interpretation is 


set out in R. P. Dutt’s India Today, 
1940, although individual Marxists 
may now wish to reframe some of 
its statements or extend its scope 
here and there. 


Marxist Methodology 


I hope this survey would have 
made it clear that the use of the 
Marxist method does not imply 
the application of ready-made 
formulae which have only tọ, be 
padded with convenient selections 
from available facts. On the con- 
trary, the Marxist conception of 
the general laws of social deve- 
lopment is of value to the histo- 
rian principally ‘because it helps 
to make social changes intelligible. 
It must be realised, however, that 
to apply the Marxist method we 
need knowledge of particular 
kinds of facts which have not so 
far often been brought to light or 
even been looked for in modern 
research. We have to undertake 
a good deal of serious and patient 
research before several important 
problems can һе satisfactorily 


elucidated. 7 


It should also Бе remembered 
that historical research is an in- 
ternational undertaking. So far, 


we are only familiar with the pat- | 


terns of social development. in 
Europe. As the history of society 
in China and the Middle East is 
properly studied, and the results 
of such study become available to 
us, we may well have to revise 
several of our general .notions. 
Finally, co-operation among 
scholars of all persuasions, Marx- 
ist and non-Marxist, is essential 
at all times, for no one can claim 
a monopoly of knowledge or 
insight. As for the Marxists, it is 
only by engaging in such co- 
operation that it will be possible 
for them to play their proper part 
in the task of writing a true and 
worthy history of the Indian peo- 
ple. 

* Rebellion 1857—A Symposium, ed, 
Р. C. Joshi, 1957, which contains valu- 
able contributions on the forces behind 
the rebellion, from Talmiz Khaldun, Dr, 
K, M, Ashraf and the editor himself, is 
certainly a first step towards such a 
study. It goes ‘without saying that 
whatever be our assessment “о? the 
objective character of the Rebellion, 
nothing can dim our reverence for its 


martyrs who laid down their lives to 
be free of foreign rule, E 





OUR FREEDOM AND OUR HISTORY | 

Tf all that man has is history and if his immortality 
consists in the making of it, then it is certain that 
the struggle for freedom must inevitably release a 
certain approach to the past and a certain desire to 
sanctify the making of the future with an appraisal 
of a past that leads to it. While this entails teleology 
in certain cases, the general result is the strengthen- 
ing of an historical will, во essential for any historical 
endeavour. 


Thus it was with our own long effort for emanci- 
pation. Those who led, -at different stages, our 
national movement had their own view of India, not 
only as it was to.be but as it had been. And the 
two were inseparably linked. Often enough this did 
not ‘lead to accurate historical writing but it did lead 
to history! It is useful, therefore, to examine cer- 
tain representative nationalist leaders who had a 
‘sense of the past of India and who have left a herit- 
age which will be of use to academic historians no 
less than to the making of our national consciousness. 


If this is our theme then, necessarily, only a cer- 
tain category of historians can be examined and a 
great many are left out. The great figures of 
Bhandarkar and Jayaswal are excluded. Equally 
regrettably we cannot examine the work of scholars 
of the eminence of Kosambi, Panikkar or Susobhan 
Sarkar. Nor even those of the new generation like 
Devraj Chanana, D. P. Chattopadhyaya, , Romila 
Thapar, Irfan Habib and others. 


All these scholars—and many others—do not fall 
under the hypnotic influence of Ranke’s ghost. They 
do consciously adopt a point of view and work on 
their materials with a'passionate vigour. Many of 
them have over the years sacrificed, in varying deg- 
rees, for one or another progressive cause. They 
are committed and engaged, write as much in their 
role as scholars: as in: their capacity ‘as citizens. 
Nevertheless, they cannot be placed, as yet, in the 
category of those historians (often of inferior intel- 
lectual calibre) who were caught up in the vortex 
of the national movement and who helped greatly 
to mould its contours. Thus, while we salute them 
we cannot in this particular review study them. 


The representative figures of the early period of 
our full-fledged nationalism (ie. when the middle 


` class took over from the earlier feudal leadership 


wrich had its flying in 1857) who also had an historical 
sense are Dadabhai Маогой, Mahadev Govind 
Ranade and Romesh Chandra Dutt. 


It is significant that all three of them were eco- 
nomic historians and all of them attained positions 
of distinction under the British, while at the same 
time being in the forefront of those who helped to 
make the Congress the premier organisation of our 


.freedóm struggle. 


Ranade, it is true, also did seminal work on the 
rise of the Maratha power and Dutt was the author 
of entrancing historical romances in Bengali—as his- 
torical as romantic. But their primary passion and 
contribution, as also naoroji's, was to the analysis 
of the economic condition of India from the middle 
of the eighteenth to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And in this sphere their contribution was 
great and will endure. 


Naoroji's ‘drain theory’, backed with all the statis- 
ties available as well as scientifically contrived, was 
not merely a scathing indictment of British predat- 
oriness but in many ways the pioneer effort at ex- 
posure of the economic consequences of the coloured 
man's burden. It should be noted also that in his 
attempts at computing the national income of India 
he obstinately clung to the concept of it as the sum- 
total of the production of material values. He re- 
fused to bring into his computations the so-called 


contributions of the services and of transport, con- 


sciously demarcating himself from the apologetic 
neo-classical utility schools of economic thought. In 
this respect his method approximates closely to the 
method of calculating national income in the socialist 
planned economies, ` 


Ranade carries forward this critique with.a search- 


, ing examination of laissez faire theories and, in line 


with Sismondi and List, calls for energetic State 
action to propel capital accumulation for industrial- 
isation as well as for the spread of banking. It is 
of more than mere academic interest to once again 
go through his polemics against the theory of com- 
parative costs and the international division of la- 
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bour which. would justify the relegation of India to 
the position of a primary producer. 


Пай, in his classical works quite unsurpassed in 
the field of economic history by any other Indian, 
presents a picture of India not as an underdeveloped 
country (the euphemism so much in vogue these 
days) but as a region of arrested growth—arrested 
by the disastrous policies of the British. Mention 
must also be made of his evaluation of the land re- 
venue and tenurial systems in India, with their 
historical background, which remains the essential 
starting point for any serious study of the subject. 


It is necessary to point out that this uninhibited, 
if scholarly, economic exposure was made in good 
faith, with full trust in the nationalism and sense 
of fair-play of the British. Naoroji even entitled 
his major work: Poverty and Un-British Rule in 
India and spent a number of years as a British MP. 
Ranade ended his career as a High Court Judge and 
in his The Rise of Maratha Power. conspicuously 
presented the history of this nationality as display- 
ing all the virtues which the British and the Europe- 
ans possessed so prominently. Dutt was a member 
of the ICS and spent his last years in England. 


This, then, was their approach to history—that 
British injustice prevented the Britishisation of India 
and that this injustice could be removed by an ap- 
peal to British reason. While their critique stands, 
their naive utopianism can only make us smile. 
Therefore, too, their endeavours remained largely 
restricted to propaganda among the English-educated 
middle class and scarcely touched the peasants or 
the workers, who bore the brunt of the injustice so 
eloquently and unassailably described. In the very 
nature of India’s development at that stage this had 
to be, but when this limitation was removed it was 
accompanied by an anti-intellectualism and a revi- 
valism for which history has exacted a heavy tribute. 


With Tilek begins the process of this anti-intellec- 
tual pragmatism. This is not to deny the consider- 
able scholarship of the man and the integrity and 
the meticulous nature of his work. But a certain 
shift in focus does take place—away from the facts 
of economir history to the revival of Hindu my- 
thology. : 


His astronomical approach in The Orion, the use 
of geology and archaeology in The Arctic Home of 
the Vedas and the metaphysical and ethical concern 
of the Gita Rahasya are admirable in their own 
way. The sense of pride in the past and the push- 
ing back of this past to the very origins of our 
people restored the sense of national self-respect 
and made the national movement aware of the people 
it sought to represent. Addressed more directly to 
a larger public than his illustrious predecessors, these 
works sought decisively to turn the attention of the 
middle class—whose numbers had also swelled— 
away from the appeal to British fair-play to- 
wards the people, above all the peasants. It gave 
back to the people,their honour, and glorified even 
their backwardness as a sign of their immense age. 
Above all, from the deepest traditions of the past— 
in which all shared—Tilak brought forward the 
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МІ of activism and of' work against evil re- 
gardless of the cost. 


Scholars have not been lacking who have pointed 
out the glaring errors of fact and of interpretation 
in all these works—a criticism which could not fair- 
ly be made against the main corpus of those men- 
tioned earlier. But where the predecessors with all 
their accuracy failed to achieve their objective, 
Tilak’s works, with all their mistakes, did rouse his 
readers and did lead to historical action, even to a 
limited extent to a rapprochement between the in- 
tellectuals and the peasants on the basis of a common 
past glory which had to be resuscitated. 


Above all, the man lived his vision of history. 
The austerity, the drive and the pride he saw in the 
past he realised in his own person and in his work. 
It is no accident that most of his research and much 
of his writing was done in jail. 


But there were limitations both in vision and in 
action. The past was a Hindu past and the virtues 
extolled had about them a feudal flavour. It^ was 
not fortuitous that it was roughly about this time 
that Sir Syed Ahmed Khan made a sharp break 
from his identification’ with the 1857 Rebellion to 
modernisation of the Muslims through their anglicis- 
ation. Nor is it a mere coincidence that the efforts 
to visualise a modern future for India, quite apart 


from ending British rule, ceased to engage the main-- 


stream ‘of the national movement for some decades, 
until the arrival of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


This trend, initiated by Tilak, was decisively 
triumphant with the establishment of Gandhiji as 
the leader and the symbol of our struggle for free- 
dom. The Mahatma, through all his long years of 
service to the nation, made not a single intellectual 
contribution which will endure. His concept of Ram 
Rajya and the shocking repudiation of all modern 
science and civilisation in Hind Swaraj (the ideolo- 
gical postulates of which he reaffirmed to the very 
end) reveal a total lack of historical sense and an 
aversion to the power of the intellect which amount- 
ed almost to contempt. 


But what Gandhiji did do, with an intuitive grasp 
amounting to genius, of India’s need of the hour, 
was to live India’s past. The loin-cloth, the residence 
in the village, the-queer views on sex, the prayer 
meetings and the emphasis on the moral approach 
to action, was a living repudiation of British rule 
and in the flesh a reaffirmation of a certain strand 
of thought in our past. It was through his return 
to the Indian earth that Gandhiji helped us to esta- 
blish our very identity, which the long years of 
British rule had cast in doubt. 


Thus, without a deep knowledge of history and 
certainly: lacking a view of history as a refreshing 
river, he yet intuitively brought to the surface the 
essence of our past and of our present—the peasantry 
in its poverty and with its tremendous civilisation. 
This was an enormous contribution not only to 
giving a mass Оез to our national movement 


but to giving a correct turn to historical research 
itself, turning it to the concept of India as a civilisa- 
tion, even as a peasant civilisation. 


But there were severe limitations, even near-mortal 
ones. As with Tilak, the past became a Hindu past 
and the very attempt at catholicity was presented 


іп ‘terms of Hindu metaphysics. ~And the present, 


correctly depicted as the central figure of our history, 
was Quietist, awaiting the avatar or even a band 
of avatars. ‘The dumb millions’-—a favourite Gan- 
dhian phrase—were objects of compassion and not 
dynamic agents of historical change. Above all, the 
very assertion, of Indian identity was done in ex- 
clusive and restrictive terms shutting out the pre- 
sent of modern trends (apart from imperialism) no 
less than the future of a scientific civilisation. The 
identity was anti-intellectual. 


, An attempt to correct these distortions was made 
by Jawaharlal Nehru. The Glimpses of World 
History and the Discovery of India were valiant 
attempts to restore the world perspective and the 
scientific spirit not only to the understanding of our 
past but also to our anti-imperialist surge forward. 


It is easy enough to point to the superficial nature 
of the study which the two books contained (the 
discovery of India-actually takes up only about one- 
third of the total space of the book with that title). 
lt is almost as easy to point to the hesitations and 
the half-hearted, even equivocal, nature of the con- 
clusions. The schematisation can also be condemned. 


Yet these two books gave much to the radical 
sections of the middle class who formed so large a 
part of the national leadership and whose disappoint- 
ment at the lack of thought in Gandhism had grown 
to menacing dimensions. It gave them a unified 
glimpse of India and of India in the world. India 
was not only a Hindu but also a Muslim contribu- 
tion. India had traditions of science, of rationalism 
and of humanistic dynamism which persisted into 
the present and needed to be developed as a force 
not only against the foreign enslavers but also against 
the inertia, the decadence and the exploitation which 
was indigenous. While specific in its evolution, India 
was subject to the same forces of historical change 
which had brought the world to its present and 
which were shaping its future. India with a divided 
past but integrated with the world and confronted 
with the compulsive choice of modern, scientific so- 
cial re-ordering—such was the discovery and the 
gift. And the weltanschaung was pagan, irreverant 
ànd joyous. 


But in the approach and the presentation there 
was the same lack of clarity, determination and de- 
cisiveness which marred the action, which ended in 
compromise and was subject to pressures and. pulls, 
often enough from the most reactionary forces. Apart 
from much else which belongs to the most recent 
period of the freedom struggle and of the post- 
independence period, it is symptomatic that the 
university history courses (even on Modern India) 
continue largely on the lines established in British 
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days and Nehru’s texts are sometimes not on the 
reading list. 


The non-Congress left trend in our national move- 
ment (sometimes remaining within the Congress and 
| almost always emerging from it) has not done much 
to advance this heritage of a modern and patriotic 
approach to our past. Asoka Mehta studied the com- 
munal triangle and sought to discover the precursor 
to 1942 in 1857 in his Great Rebellion. E M. S. Nam- 
boodiripad studied Kerala’s past and also the Ma- 
hatma. Hiren Mukherji, drawing heavily on Palme 
Dutt, sought to give a scientific and radical basis to 
the study of our national movement in India Strug- 
gles for Freedom as well as making a refreshing 
study of Gandhi. P. C. Joshi saw in the 1857 Re- 
bellion an all-in national upsurge under a feudal 
leadership with a dual character, an obvious analogy 
with the Congress leadership of the freedom move- 
ment since then. K. M. Ashraf did valuable work 
on medieval civilisation and on the Wahabis. 


These particularised studies were of value and 
helped the growth of national consciousness itself. 
They were, above all, manifestations of the fact that 
the modern scientific intellect of the national move- 
ment and its sense of the past had moved left. But 
as yet they did not see India as a whole. 


An attempt in this direction was made by S. A. 
Dange in his India from Primitive Communism to 
Slavery. There were huge defects, too much of an 
effort to establish a common stereotype on the lines 
of Engels’ great work. There was the drawing of 
sweeping conclusions on insufficient evidence—in- 

' deed, an ignoring of archaeology. Yet this was his- 
tory attempted on the grand scale and an effort to 
give a new dimension to India’s identity and a new 
approach to the study of our past. Class, exploita- 

' tion and historical change through the development 
of socio-economic formations was sought to be 
brought to the national consciousness as the essential 
ingredients for knowing India. It is significant that 
over the years (since 1949) there has been a steady 
demand for this book, despite the sharp academic 
assault, while many of.the other writings just men- 
tioned. some of them intellectually worthier, have 
not seen a second printing. It is equally significant 

.and a profound pity that the author has neither 
sufficiently revised his work nor continued it. 


Even at the risk of exaggeration, one can conclude 
that those who took over India's past also took over 
her present and her struggle for the future. And 
the indeterminate position today Oh the historical 
front is a close approximation to the position of 
leadership of our yet unfinished struggle for total 
national rebirth as a modern, radical democracy. 


Mohit Sen 


LIFE AND CONDITIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF 
HINDUSTAN (under the Sultans of Delhi) By 
K. M. Ashraf. А 
Originally published, 1935; reprinted, Delhi, 1959. 


Dr. Ashraf’s book appeared nearly thirty years 
ago; the second edition has only been a reprint with 
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the removal of some misprints (and the addition of 
others). It is, however, by no means out-of-date. 
Although it was a pioneer work when it came out, 
it still remains the standard authority on the sub- 
ject. 


Its author had the rare distinction of being a most 
painstaking historian and a determined partisan of 
the national movement. These two aspects of his 
personality were not separate, but complementary; 
and it was only fitting that in his major work he 
should turn to the history of the people, for the 
freedom and welfare of whom he had dedicated his 
life. 


To appreciate the significance of Dr. Ashraf's work 
it should be remembered that the particular field 
he had chosen was uncharted. His period was not 
illuminated by numerous European accounts easily 


available in English, as is the case with the Mughal · 


period. Dr. Ashraf went to Persian sources, printed 
and in manuscript form, seeking out facts from al- 
most every -text or record available, whether chron- 


icles or miscellaneous tracts, letters or verses. Не! 


was not only a pioneer in the choice of his subject, 
but also in the use of, source-material. 


The information which Dr. Ashraf was thus able 
to collect appertains to almost every aspect of the 
Indian society and economy during the 13th, 14th 
and 15th centuries. He begins his study with a de- 
tailed account of the position of the monarchy, the 
conduct of the court, the nature and composition of 
the nobility and the character of its hangers-on. He 


goes on to describe the system of agriculture апа. 


conditions’ of rural life. This is followed by a-sur- 
vey of industries and commerce. There is a full 
discussion on the standard of life of the common 


people, illustrated with data on wages and prices. 
The last part of the book, is devoted to a description ` 


of the domestic life and manners ene customs ot all 
classes of people. 


As we e read the book, we repeatedly become aware 
of the passionate love that its author felt for his 
country. For example, we find him vigorously 
countering Babur’s criticism of Hindustan by quot- 
ing Amir Khusrau, Zakariya Qazwini and Jaisi on 
the charm of India’s women and the quality of. its 
fruits and flowers. But his nationalism was tem- 
pered by reason: and he always stuck to his sources. 
He never glorified India’s past unduly, and never 
attempted to cover up or justify evil and oppressive 
customs and institutions which have plagued India 
down the cénturies. i i 


The critical equipment with which Dr. Ashraf at- 
tempted his study ruled out any religious or com- 
munal prejudice. His assessment of the historical 
role of Islam in India was dispassionate and logical, 
He did not accept the ‘revolutionary’ ideas of ‘social 
oneness’ attributed to the Shari’at of Islam by some 
distinguished modern writers. Although conceding 


that ‘the lower classes of Hindus’ under the Sultans 
were not so much hampered by old caste restrictions 
and that ‘in some cases they made notable material 
progress which reacted on their status in Hindu 
society, his final judgment was that Islam did not 
mean a fundamental revolution in Indian society ‘or 
the uprooting of its class structure. 


He traced the growth of Sufiism (Mysticism) in 
Islam to social roots, but he did not share the en- 
thusiasm of some modern writers for the social role 
of the sufis. To him sufiism was originally the ex- 
pression of ‘morbid despair and helplessness’ rather 
than a positive attempt at moral or social regenera- 
tion. He did not also share the contemptuous atti- 
tude, fashionable among modern Muslim apologists, 
towards the ulema, or theologians and jurists. At 
least they concerned themselves with society and 
did not always formulate reactionary dogmas. 


Important as Dr. Ashraf’s book is, it represents 
the first phase of his career as an historian. As a 
pioneer work it is not immune from certain short- 
comings, which its author was the first to recognise. 
In the words of ‘a western critic, it tends to present 
a ‘static’ rather than a ‘dynamic’ picture. It is 
true moreover that in many places it is purely 
descriptive, for Dr. Ashraf always resisted the tempt- 
ation to generalise where he was afraid that owing 
to the gaps in our information such interpretation 
might amount to mere speculation. 


But as he continued with his studies and revised 
and reshaped his-earlier ideas all through the twen- 
ty-seven years that he lived after the first edition 
of his book, he was able to formulate definite views 
on a large number of questions which in his first 
work he had left undiscussed or only touched upon 
cursorily. When death removed him prematurely 
from our midst, he had actually amassed a large 
amount of material on the basis of which he was 
. planning to write a work on the social structure and 
ideological movements of medieval India. 


His basic ideas were yet chiefly expressed in per- 
sonal conversations with his friends and colleagues; 
but we are fortunate enough in having a summary 
statement of these in his Presidential Address.to 
the Medieval Section of the Indian History Congress, 
Aligarh, 1960. It is, perhaps, not proper for a re- 
viewer to quote at.length; but the following passage 
taken from his Address so well sums up the assess- 
ment of medieval Indian history which Dr. Ashraf 


had formed after a life-time of research and reflec- . 


tion that its reproduction should need no excuse: 


With the Turkish invasions, he said, ‘we аге, 
. confronted with a new social formation—the mili. 
tary-patriarchal feudalism of the Turks and the 
: Mughals—whicli soon imposes itself on the back- 
ward economy of Rajput tribal society thanks 
to its superior military strategy and tactics and 
its clear concept of a unified and centralised 
' government based on the organised and armed 
support of its retainers and slaves... By. its 
policy of uprooting the old feudal structure of 


the Rajputs, which had chained.the peasantry 
' to, serfdom, the new order appears for a while 
to be somewhat progressive, For the old rela- 
- tionship of utter subjection it ofters to thé peas- 
'antry the bait of Qabuliyat and Patta, in other 
words а newjform of pseudo- contractual rela- 
tionship. For the day to day administration 
of the government the new regime organizes. a 
‘service nobility’ comprising the igta-holders (in 
the case of the Turkish Sultans) and the Man- 
sabdars (in the case of the Mughal emperors) 
and tries to rescue the peasant from the tyranny 
~of the old feudal hierarchy. In course of time, 
this new form of feudalism, fortified by the 
‘steel frame’ of the Mansabdars and the admin- 
istrative machinery of the government, develop- 
ed into a far more, effective and ruthless 
instrument of oppression and exploitation than 
‘the old Rajput order and drove the producing 
classes to destitution and desperation. Mean- 
while the policy of state control of economy 
dictated by the huge war expenditure of the 
Mughals, hindered the development of a big in- 
ternal market and suppressed the growth of a 
` healthy middle class, except perhaps in the coast- 
al towns of western India, In their turn these 
rulers failed to develop an adequate organisation 
or a proper form of state capitalism. As a result 
the Turkish and Mughal empires disintegrated 
.just when еу had succeeded in uniting the 
whole land under a centralised government, and 
the very elements of administrative unity and 
a common culture gradually turned into symp- 
toms of social parasitism and decay. . .’ 


' Dr. Ashraf’s death, which occurred recently, has 
meant a griévous loss to India's historical scholar- 
ship. His fellow historians, specially of the younger 
generation, will miss his sympathy, his wit, his cri- 
ticism and the generosity with which he made avail- 
able his vast store of knowledge to all those who 
needed it. It is possible that he inspired and in- 
formed others as much by his spoken word as by 
what he wrote. In the rational outlook and rigorous 
standards of research which he cherished and deve- 
loped, he has left behind a precious legacy, all the 
more precious because it is surrounded by so much 
cant and prejudice that masquerades “ав historio- 
graphy in India today. 

Iqtidar Alam 


ASIA IN THE EUROPEAN AGE 1948-1955 By Michael 
Edwardes. 


Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1961. © 


The study of Asia in the last four centuries has 
.yet.to.find an historian. Until recent years, most 
^histories of this subject were competent reference 
works on chronology relating to European activities 
in Asia. A few writers revelled in exotica and 
romanticised on the Orient, but this was not the 
image projected by most. The majority under- 
-lined their narrative with the stereo-typed in- 
terpretation of the ‘rightness’ of Europe in all ac- 
tions. Most of these however were concerned with 
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the contemporary period. Panikkar's Asia and 
Western Dominance was significant in that it chal- 
lenged most of the existing assumptions. 


Michael Edwardes tends to miss the wood for the 
trees. The bulk of the book is made over to historical 
narrative, the interpretation of events being limited, 
and certainly not of a nature which may be des- 
cribed as new and revealing. The frame is in fact 
too large for the author. Superficial analyses have 
been made on frequent occasions, and another book 
on the basis of these hardly serves any real purpose. 
The subject now demands considerably detailed re- 
search. Edwardes’ prolific and varied output of 
books in the last five years may not have given him 
the opportunity to do so. 


The book is supposed to answer a number of 
questions: What sort of men were the early empire- 
builders? Was empire profitable? Had Europe a 
.'eivilising mission’? Why did Britain leave India 
peacefully, while the Dutch and the French held 
on to their possessions until they were forced to 
go? Had these questions been answered in the book, 
it would have been a significant contribution to the 
study of Europe in Asia. But unfortunately, the 
attempted answers remain inadequate, and are at 
best seen in the sphere relating to Britain and India 
with which the author ‘is comparatively familiar. 
Other regions of Asia receive rather cursory notice. 


Empire-builders in India get fairly detailed 
treatment, but others elsewhere slip past with a 
bare mention on a page or two, such as Stamford 
Raffles in Malayasia or Van Imhoff and Daendals 
in the East Indies, who were far more interesting 
personalities than many of those that find their way 
into British-Indian history. 


The profitability to European countries of empires 
in Asia is a thesis in itself. 'The economic basis of 
empire building is treated in a casual manner. The 
eontrasting systems used in the various regions can 
provide extremely interesting investigation. Britain's 
role in the agrarian system in India and the eco- 
nomic development of India in terms of the expan- 
sion of both the Indian economy and the home 
economy of Britain; the Dutch imposing their system 
of coffee plantations in Java and Sumatra to re- 
place the growing of spices when the spice trade 
declined; the interest in maritime concessions from 
China, etc., all these were diverse systems produced 
by local conditions. 


The topic which receives fairly adequate treatment 
is that of Europe's 'civilising mission’. This was left 
largely to the Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 
The early Jesuits worked with idealism and thorough- 
ness trying to vanquish indigenous belief by using 
the local techniques both in behaviour and argu- 
ment; also by using (and at times misusing) the 
spectacular effects of European science to dazzle the 
intellect of Asians. The Protestant attitude towards 
the civilising mission gave due recognition to the 
commercial advantages of producing European-type 
consumers in Asia, as the author comments. Edwardes 
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could have carried the point further and discussed 
the Asian middle-class of this century, which in its 
attitudes of mind, its tastes and living habits is so 
much the result of this mission. 


Edwardes should take up each of his questions 
separately and analyse them at greater length. Orily 
then will the claim be justified that. his is a ‘lucid 


‘view of colonial rule in Asia’. 
R. T. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INDIAN 


HISTORY By D. D. Kosambi. 
Popular, Book Depot, Bombay, 1956. 


MYTH AND REALITY By D. D. Kosambi. 
Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1962. 


Myth and Reality, the most recent of Kosambi's 


publications, is à collection of five essays interpret- 
ing some, of the better-known legendary stories which 
occur in the Indian historical tradition, in terms of 
how they arose and what their real significance may 
be. The point which emerges from these studies is 
that Hinduism is not merely the philosophical belief 
of the Upanishads and the Gita, etc, which many 
writers in the past have held; there is also the equal- 
ly important aspect of local cults, many of which 


have survived from a primitive period and with ` 


which the more sophisticated Hindu belief has: had 
to compromise. Although one may not agree with 
some of, the interpretations and the connections 
made by the author, the approach cannot be ignored 
and should lead to further studies of the kind. 


The earlier and better known work of Kosemibi, 
An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, 
hardly requires a review, having been’ widely re- 


viewed and discussed by professional historians. (See - 


the article by I. Habib in this issue.) The purpose 


of this note is merely to refer the general reader - 


to the book. Kosambi’s analysis of Indian history 
is almost totally different from that of most general 
histories of India, as it is among the few Marxist 
histories of this country. 


The chronological distribution of the book is sig- 
nificantly different, as it covers. in the main the 
period up to A. D. 1000. The final chapter sweeps 
through the centuries from then until the modern 
period. 
importance of what is said.) This is in strong con- 


` trast to.other general histories which give most 


space to the last two centuries arguing that there is 
a greater amount of literary source material during 
the modern period. But apart from political history, 
the understanding of the Indian past is dependent 
on сотогеһелдіпе the pattern of Indian life during 
the earlier periods, since what follows in the modern 
period is largely based on these. The post-A.D. 1000 
period certainly saw a change in dynasties and the 
structure -of the upper classes, but the foundation 
of Indian culture continued to evolve withm the 
framework of the older systems. There is less lite- 
rary source material in the earlier periods, but as 


(The sweep is so rapid that 1 reduces the. 
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Kosambi demonstrates in this study, data gathered 
from various other sources chiefly archaeology “апа 
anthropology is equally important and сап illumine 
literary material. E ES. mo : 


Historical study can thus be taken ‘out of the- 


confines of the library, and into the field. Manu -is 
not the sole means of determining caste relationships 
in the early centuries A.D. - Much more can be learnt 
from examining caste relationships of the present, 
particularly in marginal areas, such as amongst pri- 
_ mitive tribes and cultivators, or on the fringes ‘of 
cities and villages, etc, where many of the old pat- 
terns still continue, even if in a modified form. 
Evidence of trade routes is not to be found in lite- 
rary references alone, but also by following topo- 
graphical contours, observing the frequency of 
habitation ‘sites and studying the nature of routes 
in use today, particularly those connecting villages. 


One of the most interesting sections of the book is 
that in which Kosambi uses punch-marked coins as 
evidence for some aspects of pre-Mauryan and 
Mauryan history. A detailed examination of the 
coins which he ascribes to the Mauryan period, leads 


him to the view that there was a debasement.in : 


the coinage of the later rulers of this dynasty and 
that this indicates a pressure on the economy. This 


- evidence is then collated with references in literary. 


sources suggesting an economic pressure, all of which 
substantiates his theory that the centralised system 
of the Mauryan imperial structure produced a: pres- 
sure on the economy. The evidence from the coins 
is not conclusive, but the-method of examining the 
coins is most impressive. 


A discussion on feudalism in India occupies the 
latter part of the Look. ‘Kosambi puts forward the 
theory that there were two types of feudalism. The 
early type. (prevalent from about the third-fourth 
centuries A.D.;to the twelfth) he describes as 'feu- 
dalism from above. There was an hierarchy of 


rulers, comparatively independent of sovereign соп-. 


trol except that they had to permit the central 
officials to collect taxes in. the areas over: which 
they ruled.. Whether this can be described as feu- 
dalism is a debatable point, Kosambi's arguments 
not being sufficiently convincing. This period was 
followed by ‘feudalism from below’, i.e., the. coming 
of land-owners, who consolidated local power in 


their own hands and collected the taxes themselves, ` 


transmitting the contracted amount to the sovereign. 
Fortunately there is enough economic material to 
permit of detailed discussion on this topic, ,but 
Kosambi has not made full use of it. : i 
7 | . : Seminarist 
INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY TODAY By H. D. 
Sankalia. | ` ` 5 > i i 


Under ‘the auspices of the Heras Institute of Indian 


History and- Culture. Asia Publishing House. 1962. 


The Heras’ Memorial Lectures, of which the first 
'£hree.will be. found in this volume and were deli- 


yered іп: 1960, honour the memory” of an. eminent 





- history as in the European tradition. 


historian ‘and. archaeologist, . Father Heras. This 
dependence of history on archaeology, particularly 
in India, was well understood by him, апа this 


. understanding was shaped by his concept of history, 


which was that of ап _objéctive and relentless 
scholar. It is a basic yardstick.- | 

The three lectures cover—(a) changing aims and 
methods of Indian archaeology, (b) Indian archaeo- 
logy and its contribution to .Prehistory and Proto- 
history, and (c) Indian archaeology and its contri- 
bution to Protohistory and. early History! But what 
is Professor Sankalia’s approach to history itself, 
even if it is not typical of the Deccan College Post- 
graduate and Research Institute, Poona? He begins 
Chapter II by saying— The definition of “history” 
is too well known. ВгіеЕу it is a written account 
of an incident, place or country, a person or.a nation. 
If written by an eye witness or immédiately' after 
"the happening of the event, it is,called “contem- 
porary history": but, whenever recorded, the essen- 
tial feature is that it is recorded in writing. Does 
this definition satisfy the requirements of a scholar? 
It seems to be lacking. in something . vital. 


A more provocative view of history is taken by 


. Professor D. D. Kosambi іп his outstanding work 


on An Introduction to the Study of Indiam History. 
He discusses the light-hearted sneer that India has 
-had some épisodes, but no history, by attempting 
to prove that it is precisely the’ episodes—lists of 
'dynasties and-kings, tales of war and battle spiced 
with ‘anecdotes, which fill. school texts—that are ` 
missing from Indian records. Here, for the first time, 
a history without_episodes has to be reconstructed 
which means that it cannot be’ the same type of 
So history is , 
defined as the presentation in chronological order, 


' of successive developments in the means and rela- 


tions. of production. 


The difference between these two concepts of 
history, which are widely ‘held, will have to: be 
borne in mind in any study of Indian archaeology 


-and its tools, particularly its role in the unravelling 


of-history. We must have a clear idea of the ques- 
tions to be put. Is it more important to know 
who was king, or whether the given region had a 
king, or whether its peoole uced a vlough, light 
or heavy, at the time? It is the method of agri- 
culture that is the determining factor, and not con- 
versely. f Я 


Even classical European historical records at their 
best are not complete by themselves. The written 
record has been powerfully supplemented by 
archaeology, which supplies not only confirmation 
, but- precise meaning from material relics of the 
ancient period. In India the intrinsic source mate- 
rial is poor (such as that in the two great epics), 
while archaeology: has so far achieved nothing of 
correlative historical value. It has a future to look 
forward to. ' ) 

This shows the importance of the role of archaeo- 
logy in. helping to fill the gaps in our history, not 
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io. be used as a technique on 1 ifs own, , but. in “combi: 

nation with the’ study of tribal remnants and 

epigraphic’ finds. ‘Officially, : "Indian archaeology. се]е- 

“brated : its: ‘centenary. in 1961. Тһе. author reviews 
-its changing aims апа” mettiods: ‘during this period, 

„ from restricted scope to: the йе of modern tech- ' 

2 “niqués, and surveys the future too. ‘The «study is 

mainly informative and bibliographical, | ‘but limited 

` sin “depth by the’ definition, of’ history оп, which it 15. 


rial lectures, which perhaps. necessitated , ‚а rapid 
“review of a vast subject: ^ .; ‘ 
. WHAT IS HISTORY? By Edward Hallet” Carr., 
M , Macmillan ` & Co; Ltd. , London, 1961. 
` During the last fifty years, a ad deal ‘of serious 
. work has been. done,to define history.. "Carr's book, 
Which . is a collection of the George. Macaulay 
- Trevelyan Lectürés: delivered at Cambridge Univer- 
sity in 1961, is an admirable’ attempt-in the same 
direction. . The ‘author analyses the, relationship 
between the historian and-his facts, between the 
. Society ‘and - the individual, between. history. and 
, Society and. between history ‘and morality; he then 
examines, the -relevance of: causation in history and 
how far.history can be, termed as progress. 


Professor ‘Carr holds ‘that there ought | to be a 
‘continuous process of interaction ‘between the histo- 
© ' rian and his facts. So deep' is this convictión of. 
22. his that he considers: any real históry impossible ` 
' without it: Не applies it.as a „measuring. rod to 
‘assess the: validity of the. views of other historians 
ә on the concept òf- history: be it the Collingwood 
', view that history is the re-enactment in. the histo- 
. rlan's ‘mind of the thought and events of which 
he is writing or:be it Oakeshott's view that’ writing 
.history is, the only Way, 'of making it.. Both' these 
‘views in Carr’s ` opinion. are dangerous for they 
' rule out, any objective history. .For ,him history . 
' essentially means interpretation and the quality of . 
-an historian lies in his capacity to mould facts to 
, interpretation and interpretation, to facts. 


This proper. balance between the: historian ard 

' his facts seeks to remove. some of the dichotomy of 

' fact and interpretation which: is manifest in several 
«other guises—the particular and. the general, the 
' empirical and. the theoretical, the ‘subjective and - 
‚ ‘the objective. Carr’ s view. in this respect, therefore, 


is an attack on those American Scholars who have , 


А an incurable craze for. ‘facts гапа statistics to the ` 
extent of making a fetish of them with the result 
"that whatever they write: js either an insignificant 
scissor- DUE Dade: history or propagandish historical 
fiction. 2 қ . 


“Corrs view of: history ‘as an interaction between 


| fact and interpretation is ‘further clarified when he * 


. "comes to the question of the antithesis between ` 
society and- the individual: on which Reinhold 
` Niebuhr and: many others have dilated. in detail.. 
1 .. ғ * IA 
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Тһе ‘historian as an individual is also a dao duck. of. 
' society; he is at once the representative and the 


creator ‘of social forces which alter the shape of 


the world and the thinking of man. Hence history -- 
.8s an interaction between the historian. and his facts - 


isa ‘social process in which individuals are engaged 


: as’ social: beings and; :аѕ: such, the so-called clash 


between Society and the individual is: for Professor 


‘Carr only imaginary. Carr enquires into ‘the rela-: 
based, and also by the requirements of the memo- ` ; 


‘tive. „weight of the individual and social elements in- 
‘history endorsing neither ‘the rugged individualism 
of Morley nor Carlyle’s dictum that - history is „the 
biography of great men. кин: 


‚ History as a social’ process, according to Poles 
Carr; 15 to be studied, as a science. ‘He is convinced 
that history is concérned with the relation, between 
the unique and the. general, and that ії thrives on 
generalizations through which we attempt to: apply 
the lesson drawn from one set of events to another 


“вес of events. But ‘such an attempt can be fruitful, 
‘holds Carr, only when the lessons derived from his- ` 


Чогу ‘are based upon ‘the notion that human actions 


are, both free and, determined, “а notion which, 


rejects the accidental view of history of Bernard 
Berenson and the historicism of Marx and Hegel. 


- An historian is concerned with the interpretation 


‘content of progress · 


is history?, 


of facts, interpretation is bound ар with causality 
and both with value judgment. But this moral 
- judgment, in Carr’s view, as against Isaiah Berlin’s, 


‘is not to be about the private lives of individuals but ' 
about the: ‘events, institutions, or policies. of the past. е 


In. the last analysis, Carr examines the. essential 


'mystical'" view—held by writers like Berdyaev, 


Niebuhr and Toynbee—that the meaning: -of history. ` 


lies somewhere outside history and-also the ‘cynical’ 


view that ‘history has no meaning except what we. 


‘arbitrarily .choose to give to it, he, contends that- 
historiography is a progressive science “in that it 


“seeks о provide constantly expanding and, deepen-' 
_ing insights into a course of events which itself is 


progressive. That is what he means by ‘a cons- 
tructive outlook over the past’. In other words, 
real history.can be written only by those who find 


апа accept a sense of direction in history itself. 2 


Та ‘conclusion, the answer to the question, ‘what 
which emerges out. of the reading of 
‘Carr’s book, characterizes history as a science of thé 
study. of the past in the light of the present and of 
the’ present in the light of the past with a funda- 
mental faith in the simultaneous progress of society 
and history with a view to drawing lessons from the 


.past and. utilizing them in bettering the future: 


Carr. does. not specifically undertake the “task. of 
‘defining history. What he does is present a 


‘critical resume of the views of various writers on 
“what Voltaire would have called: the ‘philosophy of 


' History’. But. in-so’ doing. his own views are also 


revealed. - Thus the revelation is discernible not so .' 
much. from what ne says as ноа what he does Bob ы; 


Mahendra ‘Kumar 
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Someone lonely, someone loved 


" This i is Gomt: Devi. Her ‘husband diea in 1960: “та атп ral ülone Dum 
' she said. “We had no children." Yet She sits there i in eem reading | 
-her prayer book. ' : E | 

Her husband used {о earn. only: Rs. 250. a НТИ He’ died young — ` 

suddenly, of heart failure. Yet, he-left her Rs. 5, 000. 3b pot this from: 


ж 


his Life Insurance policy? » She explained.: . | MM 


‚ So Gomti. Devi has sonie: money to fall back on, s some security in life. 


Today she can sit there in serenity, reading her prayer book, because 
her husband һай: һе forethought to insure lis life. phe is lonely today, 
but. she has the memory 9 his love: Pos 
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For over 20 years Tata Chemicals have 
been helping Industry and Agriculture with 
bounty from the sea. The task of. 
churning the sea is not yet over. The men 
at Tata Chemicals are busy discovering, 2, 
experimenting with and producing more and 
‚ more Marine Products and Pharmaceuticals, | 


which they know will help the country f 42 % 
іп its fight with the demons of Poverty and 4 
Backwardress. 


As India's Five Year Plans strive to 

raise our standard of living, Tate Chemicals 
‚ make their contribution through 
comprehensive expansion. Yesterday's 
planning results in today's progress and in 
' tomorrow's chemicals. 


The sea yielded 14 gifts — 
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a fascinating travel experience. 
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коо ES Timeless monuments 4 : 


М and today’s multi-purpose projects. 
Unusual scenic contrasts, 
. ancient dance forms, : 
| с а profusion of flora and fauna. | 


* A living pageant wherever you go. 
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Where every thread counts... 


The буур Woollen Mills Branch 
`of- The British -India . Corporation 
Limited, one of the largest and best 
a ae woollen mills in India, 
. take particular ` care at every stage 


' . in the manufacture of their famous 
 *Lal-imli' and ‘Unicorn’ fabrics. 
, Only the finest wools are specified | 


as the raw-material and; then too, 


` they are tested for quality and uni- 
„ formity before being accepted for 


` pióduction.. 


‘And, as. the ool passes through 
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i spinning ae weaving ЖЕЙ 


4 operated by experienced personnel, 


batch samples. are taken at all stages .' 


for exhaustive laboratory tests: This t a 
‘stringent and thorough quality con- 


trol ` ensures. that every yard of the 


- finished ‘product is оға |8 ‘uniformly 


high standard, 


. No better evidence of the quality of 
Lal-imli fabrics can be given than 
. their success in export markets. 


| where’ they are called upon to com- ` 


pete`with the best foreign .makes. 


Unicorn, 


FABRICS 


BRITISH INDIA ^. 
CORPORATION : 
LIMITED. ` ` 


CAWNPORE. WOOLLEN: MILLS BRANCH-KANPUR, U. Р. 
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ing differences of meaning. A morphophonemic 
spelling modifies this, by introducing multiple 
values for some signs and multiple signs for 
some values, in order to preserve the shapes of 
the minimal meaningful segments, or morphem- 
es, in varying contexts. The ‘s’ in ‘cats’ and that 
in ‘dogs’ are different in value but not in shape. 
A paraphonemic spelling differs by forcing a 
description of morphemes in terms phonemic or 
almost phonemic for another language, thereby 
increasing the number of many-to-one and 


_ one-to-many sound-script correlations. English 


spelling is largely paraphonemic, due to its over- 
whelming latinity. The ease in acquisition and 
maintenance of reading and writing skills differs 
not for each as such, but along with the homo- 
geneity and the stability of the culture. The less 
the homogeneity and the stability of the system 
of meanings communicated through the sounds, 
the more efficient is a phonemic system over a 
morphophonemic one, and a morphophonemic 
system over a paraphonemic one. And vice 
versa. 


We shall also distinguish three types of script 
-sound or script-meaning correlation. In a for- 
mal correlation, but not in an informal correla- 
tion, each significant feature is shown in the 
script by a special feature. A formal correla- 
tion is again subdivided into two types, lateral 
and frontal In a lateral correlation, a signifi- 
cant feature is inferred in its proper sequence 
and scope from a presented special feature. In 
a frontal correlation, a significant feature is 
perceived in its proper sequence and scope. For 
instance, in English ‘budget’ the sequence ‘dg’ 
indicates the value of a sound elsewhere written 
as ‘j’, and in ‘to jump into water’ the segment 
‘into’ marks the beginning of a phrase, only in 
an informal way; in ‘to Him’ the initial capital 
indicates a feature of méaning, and throughout 
a single space indicates boundary between words, 
only in a lateral way; in ‘sit’ each sign indicates 
a feature of sound, and in ‘to sit’ the italics 
indicate a feature of both sound and mean- 
ing, only in a frontal way. 


In general, the technological adequacy of each 
type of correlation is a function of the number 
and the frequency of the alternatives available 
in sequences within the system. One may find 
it more economical to. omit a distinction in 
script, when the distinction occurs in a few, 
either very common ог very rare, sequences. 
For example, it is certainly not as inefficient to 
fail to mark the difference between /k g/ in 
Tamil as that between /k t/ though both occur 
in the language. 


There is no controversy over two-thirds of the 
signs required, more specifically over the use of 
/aiuaiauyvmnIirshkgpbtdej kh 
gh ph bh th dh ch jh mh nh ts dz tsh dzh rh th 


vh f z q/. We shall distinguish four different 
ways ой finding the rest of the needed signs. 


A new sign is the most expensive to acquire, 
since a design has to be found and then made 
familiar. But once commonly accepted, it is the 
cheapest to maintain. 


A new value of an old sign is a little less 
expensive to acquire, since form has priority 


over meaning or value in assuring continuity ~ 


of the language. 


A diacritic is cheap to introduce, since a 
familiar shape is only marginally modified. But 
for the same reason, both men and machines 
tend to leave it out. Hence a diacritic is the 
most expensive to maintain in use, and is best 
recommended when the distinction is to be 
acknowledged only transitionally or parochially. 


A digraph is the cheapest to, introduce, since . 


two or more familiar shapes are conjoined to 
make a new value. It is also cheaper to main- 
tain than a diacritie, though not as cheap as a 
new letter or a new value for an old letter, since 


' the average length of words becomes slightly 


more. But there are two restrictions to the 
use of digraphs. Firstly, it is only permissible 
when the sequence selected would not otherwise 
occur within a morpheme. For instance, /ng/ 
may write the velar nasal of Tamil or Bengali, 
since the sound usually written /n/ does not 
occur within a Tamil or Bengali morpheme be- 
fore the sound usually written /g/. It would 
not matter if the sound sequence did occur be- 
tween morphemes, for then /n-g/ and /ng/ 
could be contrasted, acceptable as the hyphen 


is for diverse morphophonemic purposes. Se- ` 


condly, a digraph is less economical, as we shall 
see later, if the spelling is less phonemic. 


We shall present our proposal only after we 
have sketched and assessed two other designs. 
The first of these is the system currently estab- 
lished among indologists for transliterations. 
According to this system, the inventory for San- 
Skrit, supplemented by those for Hindi, Tamil, 
Marathi, etc, runs into the following list: 


/a3iTluürrimrleaioaumh 
ek kh g gh n c ch j jh fí t th d 
dhgtthddhnpphbbhmyr 
lvésshkhghrfzatnrl 
] ts dz mh nh.../ 


We shall consider sample passages from San- 
skrit, Hindi, Tamil and Bengali, to take а 
representative selection from the Indian langu- 
ages. For Hindi and Bengali, we.simplify the 
spelling by omitting the unpronounced /a/ 
everywhere, as permissible even under the cur- 
rent convention. Я 


Sanskrit: Esa devo visvakarma mahatma 
sada jananam hrdaye sannivistah, 


Vv 


hrdà maniga manasa 'bhiklpto 
ya etad vidur amrtas te bhavanti. 


Kisan güpipar ja baitha. Yuvakne 
раһіубко zor lagākar uksaya. Kicar 
bahut zyádà tha. Usne phir zor 
kiya, udhar kisánne bailóko lalkara. 
Bailóko sahara mild, himmat ” 
bandh gayi, unhOne kandhe jhuk&kar 
ek bar jo zor kiya to gàrl nàleke 
upar thi. 


Hindi: 


Tamil: Nan ippolutu nyu hévan епга 
nakarilirukkum yél @nra pukalpérra 
" carvakalacdlaiyil tattvaraycci 
сеуіп kóntirukkirén. Oru várattil 
inkiruntu purappattu pactan 
nakarattin camipattilula harvart 
carvakalacalaiyikkuccélla 
uttécittullen. 


Sanibar rat daítay chelera stimar 
theke neme gele alpaksan parei 
Suye para gela. Rat dutoy ekbar 
ufhechilàm. Саг dike 210. Stimar 
pul kholár pratīkşā karche. 


Bengali: 


The advantage of this system is that it con- 
forms to the-lower echelon scholarship of the 
day and does not contemplate any reform of 
spelling beyond the omission of unpronounced 
/a/. Hence this system is likely to produce the 
least amount of resistance. 


However, it is clear that this system ig not 
the easiest to read and write. Firstly, it does 
not distinguish the r-like and l-like vowels of 
Sanskrit from the retroflex flap of Hindi and 
the retroflex lateral of Tamil respectively. 
Secondly, the marks chosen are infelicitous, The 
macron is impossible not to slant in quick hand- 
writing. The subposed marks (the single dot, 
thé double dot and the bar) are contrary to 
the tendency of Roman to place the distinctive 
strokes of a letter above and after the carrier 
strokes. Thirdly, even when several similarly 
modified signs occur in a row, say a cluster of 
retroflex sounds, this system repeats the mark 
of modification in each sign, and is thus un- 
economical in the use of diacrities. Neither 
theory nor practice can justify the proliferation 
of the number and the type of diacritics, which 
the layman vaguely but rightly knows as a 
nuisance. . 

It is quite possible to devise a writing system 
without using any new letters and any diacritics. 


However, this can be done only if a certain- 


amount of spelling reform is carried out. We 

shall propose only such reforms as will make 

the writing simultaneously more phonemic. 
For Sanskrit, we may note that the Paninian 

analysis, unsurpassed for twenty-two centuries, 

is now obsolete. By modern standards of linguis- 

tic science, which has developed only with the 

N 


aid of Panini; it is no longer necessary for 
predicting the correct pronunciation of Sanskrit 
from its transcription to separate the Anusvara 
and nasalization, the Visarga and aspiration, the 
velar nasal, the palatal nasal, the r-like and 
l-like vowels and semivowels. We may still 


‘keep these for antiquarian research, but may 
dispense with these in printing popular editions. . 


We emphasize that these mergers will make 
Sanskrit orthography not less but more phone- 
mic, and thus better by Panini’s own standard 
of economy in accuracy. 


For Tamil, we may note that the best modern 
analysis indicates the phonemic reality of a 
distinction which, though not identical with the 
voiced-voiceless distinction òf Sanskrit and 
others, is structurally parallel to it. We may 
write the distinction by introducing /g j d b/. 
Similarly, we may note the presence of /s/ as 
distinguished from /c/. It is a happy coincidence 
that the recognition of these distinctions will 
make Tamil orthography not only more phone- 
mic but also more conformant to an all-India 
pattern. We shall also note that the dental 
nasal never occurs at word-end and conse- 
quently the simpler shape may in that posi- 


tion stand for the sound written elsewhere 


with a digraph. 


For Bengali, we may note that in non-Sanskrit 
morphemes only, the three values of /y/ may be 
reduced to one by omitting it when it is not pro- 
nounced, and replacing it by /jA when the sound 
value is equivalent to it. Also, the value of /а/ 
as equivalent to /o/ may be written out and the 
vowels /ii uu г ai au/ replaced by /i uri oi ou/, 
as is already the practice of some highly reputed 
writers. Any further reform of spelling will 
make the shapes of the shared words too unlike 
those in other Indian languages. 


We may now write as follows: /a і u r 1/ for 
the short vowels of Sanskrit and Hindi. /aa ii 
uu rre aio au/ for the long vowels. /w/ for 
both Anusvara and nasalization, using the super- 
fluous letter as a pure marker, except in Bengali, 
for which nasalization may be written /nw/ or 
/mw/ depending on the etymology, e.g, 
/caanwd/ and /gaamw/. 


/h/for both the Visarga and aspiration. 


/k kh g gh/ for the velar stops. 

/g/ for the velar nasal when it precedes a 
hyphen before any nasal, e.g., /vaag-maya/ 

/n/ for the velar nasal when it preceded any 
velar, eg, /sankhyaa/ 

/c ch j jh/ for the palatal stops. 

/n/ for the palatal nasal e.g, /vancanaa/, 
/yajna/. ' 

/tx thx dx dhx nx rx 1x sx/ for the retroflex 
' domal series, using the superfluous letter as a 


‘pure marker. for the’ retroflexion of all "elis 
.gible consonants up to the. preceding vowel' or~ 
“space, @g,. /sx stx.ndx snx. ./. . 


Аа dh. n/ for. the dental series. 


yp ph b-bh m/ for the pilabial series. 
/y v/-for the non- -central semivowels.. 


JE iy for both the central vowels and the semi- 


4 


vowels, e.g, Гтэпха/. 


7 for . the palatal sibilant, using Jh/ as a 


Us /вх/` for. the retroflex sibilant. 


‘pure marker, permissible since the sound /s/ 
· followed. Бу the sound’ /h/. does not occur 
5 except in a. few. Urdu morphemes. - 


LE 


/s/, for the dental ‘sibilant, 


) /qh/ for the: voiceless velar ‘fricative of Hindi, · 


for which no convenient sign is ‘available in 
the, current . conventiori unless the IPA /x/, 
“апа. for which this sign has the advantage of 
resembling /kh/ to which the sound is fre- 
-quently reduced, e.g., ‚ аһаайтг/. `. 


І аву. for the voiced velar . fricative of Hindi, 


the convenience of. Which: Should outweigh ` 


“the initial: shock, . e, " Jagariib/. 


| /ng/ for the velar nasal of Tamil and. Bengali 


) before space or: еше. ae poem eg., /rang/, 
/tangkay/. | 

‘/n/ ‘for, the: elus masal, at. Tamil and Bengali 
before any velar, ев. /banga/, /ingu/. . 


' Jee оо/ for the, short . mid vowels of Tamil, 


assigning: the more. “complex signs’ to the less 
frequent sounds.” ; 


Ла "for ‘the velar continuant ‘of Tamil, the one 


which -is Sometimes written /zh/, using a 
letter thatewould be otherwise арро for 
. Tamil as.a pure marker. 


s fitz dz, nz rz[ for the alveolar series of Tamil. 


Уй Hindi: © 


A transposition. of the above passages in ms s 


notation will look like this: 


/ Basket: Esxa deva vikhvakarmaa mahaatmaa 


: sadaa janaanaaw hrdaye sannivistxah, 
hrdaa. maniisxaa, inanasaa ‘bhiklpto 
ya etad vidur amrtaas te ;DBSVADH, 


. Kisaan- gaarxiipar- jaa NUTS 
Yuvakne pahiyowko. zor lagaakar, 

. uksaayaa. Kiicarx bahut zyaadaa thaa. 
‘Usne phir. zor kiyaa, udhar kisaanne 
.bailowko lalkaaraa: Bailowko 
се milaa, himmat bandh gayii, 
, unhowne kandhe jhukaakar ek baar 
' jo zor. кіуаа. to. gaarxii naaleke upar 
7 


D 
! 


Tamil: ; Nam. Pobuda “nyu *hevan enrza 
" nagarilirukkum уе! enrza · 
x pugalzperrza- sarvakalaasaalaiyil 


г, Хайуаагадусої кунк kondxirukkirzen. 


‘spelling reform. 


Ooru vaarattil ingirundu purzappattxu 
baastxan nagarattin samiipattilullxa 
haarvaardx sarvakalaasaalaikkuccella 
' uddesittullxen. Я 
Bengali: 
stximaar theke neme gele alpaksxanx 
parei shue рагхаа gelo. Raat dutxoy 
‘ekbaar uthxechilaam. Caar dike aalo. 
>Stximaar pul 
- korche. 


“The: advantage of this design js its cheapness. 
The disadvantage is that it will require some 
In general the situation will 
be relatively easiest for Hindi, since it will 
require the- relatively. least amount of spelling 
reform. 


We shall prefer to БЕРЕКЕТІН a third азына 
largely. on the ground that the second system 
confers too much stability to distinctions not 
phonemic for all the languages, but also on the 


' ground that the average length of words needs 


to be a little less. We shall bring in a minimal 


' number of diacritics, using the familiar acüte 


and grave accent marks for the purpose. These 
two marks are commercially available on a 
single ‘dead key for any typewriter make. For 


‚ faster typing, both may be placed at bottom : 


‘on two dead keys with the diaeresis and the 


` circumflex marks, occasionally needed for Eng- 
`~ lish as well as more frequently for French, on 
.top. For printing, 17 or 20 additional types 


will be required for lower case, лы italics, 
‘small capitals etc. 


. We may write as etnias: noting only the 
‘changes from the second and the first designs: 
/814/” for the long vowels. 

ғым for the short mid vowels of Tamil. 
/ғ/ for the retroflex domal flap of Hindi 
and Bengali, and 


/%/ ^" for the retroflex velar continuant of 
^ * Tamil. 
A а h ‘for the voiced velar fricative of Hindi. 
td for the retroflex domal series. 
/#/ for the palatal sibilant. , 
Kd | 
f f/' ` for the alveolar series of Tamil. 
| /Й/ © ог /hh/ for the Visarga in Sanskrit 
. and for the Aytam in Tamil. 
y or /ng/ for the velar nasal. . 
[Á] ^ ^ or /nj/ for the palatal nasal. 
Ж ty for the cenfral vowels of Sanskrit. 
rJ. for the long central vowel of Sanskrit. 


“Тһе 8 six signs will be needed only if the 
classical analysis of the elements of Sanskrit 
and Tamil is insisted upon. However, if words 
are separated by single spaces, even the classi- 


ч еле A 


Shanibaar raat dashtxaay cheleraa 


kholaar  pratiiksxaa | 


Ow 


Е 


А 


са1 analysis will not require Чо Черин. nasal- Э. 


ization in Sanskrit. 


.A transposition, of the above passages into 
| this notation will be: 


Sanskrit: Esa devo vivakarmá ahd 


(new sadá janánáw hrdaye sannivistah, : 
analysis) hrdá maníSá manasa ‘bhiklpto 
3 ya etad vidur amrtás te bhavanti. 
(old E3a devo vi$vakarmá mahátmá 
` analysis) ѕад& janánáw hfdaye: sannivis 
22. hfdá тарї manas¢ *bhiklpto 
ya etad vidur amitds te' bhavanti. 
`- «Hindi: Kisán gárípar.jd bahá. Yuvakne 


pahiyowko ' Zor lagakar uksdyd. 
ИИ Кіса; bahut zyddd thd. Usne phir 
© . тог kiyd, udhar kisánne bailowko . 
lalkárá. Bailowko sahára milá, à 
| himmat bandh gayí unhowne 
. kandhe jhukákar ek bar jo zor kiyd 
' to gátí náleke upar thi. 


Nám ipporudu nyw hevan enfa 

nagarilirukkum ‘yel епќа pugatperta 

analysis) sarvakalásálaiyil tattv. réycci ) 
seydu kondirukkifen. várattil - 
ingirundu pufappattu bdstan 
nagarattin samfpattilulla hárvárd 
sarvakalásálaikküccella: 

. uddesittullen. 


Nán ippotutu nyu hevan enfa 
. analysis) nakarilirukkum yel enfa pukalperfa 
B carvakaláczlaiyil. tattvardycci 
.'eeylu kontirukkifen. Oru várattil 
imkiruritu pufappattd páctan 
nakarattin éamípattilulla hárvárt 
carvakalícálaikkuccella: 
uttecittullen. 


Sanibár rát да 4у chelerá 
stimár. theke neme Sele alpaksanh 
parei Sue pata gelo. Rat dutóy 
‚ ekbár uthechildm. Cdr dike 410. 

` Stimdr pul kholár pratíksá korche. 


Bengali: 


We have ios the basic approaches to a. 
good design for four of the major languages · 
- of India. Included among these are two, namely,. 
' Tamil and Bengali, which deviate considerably 
from Sanskrit’ in ‘phonemic structure. pits 
the- stated -principles. and these examples, ' 

. 'should not be -difficult to extend the recom- 
mended design to other Indian languages. - 
Only ‘for .Urdu, we ‘shall “have to, reform the 
current spelling towards за very much more. 
* phonemic system in order to be able to use 
the proposed design.’ In any case, if Hindi and 
Tamil and Bengali, or. even Hindi alone, can 

` be persuaded to lead in a changeover to Roman; 
the other-languages probably will not be kept 
back by minor , technical ‘infelicities arom, 

| climbing ‘on ‘Ње, bandwagon. 


Ме have shown that it is possible to devie 
„ап economical as well as ‘accurate .adaptation- 


- 


: 10. Rày, Punya Sloka: 


B 


as their own distinct personalities will be pre- 
served init.. “However; it is idle to pretend that 
there willbe no sacrifices involved. All we can 


hope to do is to keep the: ‘amount, of sacrifices : 


low and more or. less equal for all the. langu- 
ages. We are ‘convinced that it will be the 


lowest and the most equal for all if the unifica- . 


tion of script is achieved by an adaptation of 


те Roman script and that. dora. 
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Tradition and technology 


Р. B. PANDIT 


EARLY in the 19th century, the 
missionaries in Western India, 
preparing matrices for the alpha- 
bets of Gujarati and Marathi, 
faced a problem. Gujarati was 
written in a cursive form called 
Mahajani, and Marathi in a cursive 
form called Mori. They could se- 
parate the letters of Mahajani but 
it was impossible for them to 
separate the letters of Mori; as a 
result, no type founts could be set 
for Mori. Separate matrices for 
Gujarati were prepared but the 
familiar Nagari set of types was 
retained for Marathi. The result is 
the present Nagari script of Ma- 
rathi. 


But for this historical accident, 
Marathi would have a different 
script, as different as Bengali is 
from Nagari, and probably the 
movement for accepting the Na- 
gari script would have been resist- 
ed by Marathi speakers as much 
as it is resisted by Bengali speak- 
ers. Exigencies of technological 
growth have dictated the shape of 
letters. 


Script is not intrinsic to langu- 
age. It is a technological fit to 
linguistic structures; but, once in- 
stituted, it inhibits its users. The 
speakers of Sindhi have used a 
Perso-Arabie script since the last 
five or six centuries, but now, due 
to changed political loyalties, the 
speakers of Sindhi in India have 
voluntarily given up the Perso- 
Arabic script and have adopted 
the Perso-Arabic) to the Nagari 


tions. On the other hand, a minor 
revolution might be triggered off 
by replacing the Bengali script in 
Pakistan by the” Perso-Arabic 
script; the problem is the same, but 
the cultural context is different. 
Speakers of Haitian Creole (in 
Haiti) feel very strongly that 
Creole should ‘look’ like French. 


Scripts and languages are not the 
problems; the situations are pro- 
blematic; efforts should be directed 
to fit a script to a particular situ- 
ation in its technological and cul- 
tural context. Devanagari and 
Roman are the two. possible alter- 
natives for the integration-via- 
script movement. 


Devanagari could be a favourable 
choice. The standardised scripts of 
the major languages of India— 
North or South—have been nur- 
tured in the Nagari tradition of 
writing. Moreover, some of the 
scripts of North India hardly differ 
from Devanagari; Gurumukhi, 
Bengali or Gujarati are as similar 
to Nagari as Roman and the Black 
Letter version of the same Latin 
alphabet. Except for the Perso- 
Arabic script of Urdu, the whole 
of North India forms a ‘writing 
community’. Western and North- 
ern Europe: also form a writing 
community, but speech-communi- 
ties of Western and Northern 
Europe are distinctly separate, 


"structurally far removed from each 


other; the territory of the ‘writing 
community’ of North India, luckily, 
coincides with the territory of a 


РЕ 


‘speaking community’, with langu- 
ages closely related to each other. 


The transfer of symbols from any 
of the Indian scripts (except the 
Perso-Arabic) to the Nagari will 
be easy. 
should be maximally distinctive, 
so that the conversion from any 
of: the scripts to Nagari can be 
smoothly achieved. Nagari easily 
answers to this requirement. The 


' syllabary of any Indian script 


can be easily rendered into Nagari; 
only a few alterations are neces- 
Sary; separate signs for the 
following are needed; the velar 
and labial spirants of Khari Boli, 
the dental affricates of Kashmiri 
(ts and dz); suction stops of Sindhi 
(bilabial, retroflex, palatal and 
velar), the lateral and ,trilled 


fricatives of Tamil and Malayalam; 


the length indicators .for ‘a’ in 
Kashmiri and ‘е’ and ‘o’ in the 
Dravidian languages. Some of 
these are already indicated by the 
aid of diacritics; Khari Boli frica- 
tives are indicated by placing a 
dot below the respective: stops, 
the suction stops of Sindhi are 
indicated by putting -a line below 
the ‘respective voiced stops. 


transfer, but it does not answer to 
the technology. The ‘shape of let- 
ters is complex enough. Add to this 
the shapes of conjunct consonants; 
though the component elements of 
a conjunct consonant are discern- 
ible, the resulting complexity and 
proliferation of symbols can hardly 
be accommodated on a typewriter. 
Moreover, the script being syllabic, 
the vowel signs have two symbols 
each, with various types of intra- 
linear апа sublinear . ligatures; 
wher all these signs are included 
on a key-board, the typewriter may 


cease to be an instrument for 


speed writing. Printing in Nagari 
poses more problems; about five 
hundred special types are required 
for printing, the overhanging line 
is extremely cumbersome to retain. 
‘the spacing of intralinear ligatures 
poses problems for the type-setter. 
The Nagari script belongs to the 
pre-technology period. 


Regional Attitudes 


Technological ' considerations 
alone may not deter the tradi- 


A, Pan-Indian script . 


tionalists (albeit, in the role of in- 
tegrators), but the emergence of 
regions as functional units in the 
Indian. Union is likely to generate 


‚ ап anti-Nagari attitude. It is only 


in the post-Independence period 
that the (regional) languages of 
India are venturing to step into 
the areas previously forbidden to 
them. -They ‘are extending their 
range of expression from the areas 
of belles lettres to the areas of 
administration and areas of know- 
ledge; language loyalties аге 
established. Only an 
administration would try to stem 
the tide. The introduction of Na- 
gari script for the regional langu- 
ages may precipitate another crisis 
in the language controversy. 


Roman answers to the techno- 
logical demands. It is an alphabetic 
script, and hence more analytic. 
The combinations do not pose 
problems, no ligatures are neces- 
sary. Modern instruments of speed 
writing and speed communication 
(teleprinters, etc.), can be imme- 


diately utilised for all the langu- , 


ages of India. . 
The transfer from Indian scripts 


,to Roman may not be very easily 


Nagari answers to.the smooth | achieved; it may pose a number of 


problems, some of which are dis- 
cussed below. 


Replacement 


The method employed in con- 
verting an Indian script into 
Nagari is that of simple replace- 
ment; it works, -because the model 


—Nagari—has reflexes for (almost) : 


all the symbols used in Indian 
scripts. The Roman alphabet’ has 
fewer symbols; but it allows for 
more combinations—digraphs; a 
proper balance between the di- 
graphs and diacritics should be 
struck. A letter or a diacritic can 


" have different values in different 


contexts, but unless a judicious 
discrimination is maintained, too 
many digraphs and too many dia- 
critics with novel values may 
create a feeling that a new script 
is being evolved; this may turn out 
to be unacceptable. 


_ After all, Roman is also a tradi- 
tional script (‘native’ to the Eng- 
lish knowing educated classes of 
India) with traditional values 
attached to its symbols, and too 


unwary, 


much tinkering with it might de- 
feat the purpose. (No apologies 
are offered for accepting a tradi- 
tional script and modifying it to 
our needs; we can create an ideal 
model with dots and dashes, with 
a'grfect one to опе fit between 
the phoneme and the grapheme, 
but we all know the fate of arti- 


.ficial-synthetic-scripts and langu- 


ages.) Moreover, the period of 
transition is the most important 
period (only démocracies allow a 
period of transition), and if too 
many digraphs or diacritics in 
place of original unitary symbols 
are-employed, they may conflict 
with the learner’s script-scund con- 
figurations and create a negative 
response, EE 


, Defects 


‘Punya Sloka Ray's models suffer 
from too many digraphs and dia- 
critics with conflicting values. In 
the proposed diagraphs for retro- 
flex series, such as stx (= St; with 
X as a marker of retroflection)' x 
has to modify a distant S, which, 
though phonologically not unfami- 
liar, is certainly an uncorgmon 
device for a script. All the Indian 
languages (except Assamese) have 
a distinctive series of -etroflex 
consonants; they should be marked 
either by a diacritic or preferably 
by a new symbol such as the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet td 
etc. . 


Similarly, the use of ‘w’ as a 
linear marker for the coarticulatory 
feature of nasalisation of vowels, 
goes against the tradition of all the 
Indian scripts where it is expressed 
by a diacritic of .a dot above the 
vowel. The dot is not uniamiliar 
to the Roman too; a suitable dia- 
critic (other than the dot; such as 
the tilde (^ ) need not be turned 
down because it has been tradi- 


' tionally accepted in the translitera- 


tion models) should replace it; we 
should be prepared to face the 
typographical hazards—as we have 
faced the dot all along! In the re- 
commended design the same dia- 
critic has different values in the 
same language: in Hindi the acute 
accent mark (^) would indicate 
vowel length and palatalisation of 
s, and its opposite, the grave ac- 
cent mark ( N ) would indicate re- 
troflection of consonants. Again, 


- 


` 7 larly a script should be interpreted: 


‘the invisible boundary line be- 
tween modifying a script and 
designing a new script is crossed. 


The problems. of modification 
of a script are, up to.a point, 
“matters of arbitration—arbitration 
between tradition and technology. 
If the above criticism of the models 
appears to be cavilling at' some 
proposed solutions, below are some 
suggestions which also could be 

' cavilled at. 


„Just as a letter is interpreted not 
in isolation but in context, simi- 


in the context of a language. Each 
of.the languages which may em- 
ploy Roman may modify it for its 
own unique requirements, within 
а Pan-Indian framework! Most 


probably no extra diacritie, other . 


. than the acute accent sign ( ) may 
be needed. The Pan-Indian frame- 
work is produced below; some spe- 
cial signs for some languages are 
put іп’ фе bracket; · the way.in 


, which each language can utilise 


the acute accent ‘is also. stated. 
Some digraphs such as sh and ng 
and digraphs for the aspirated 
consonants such as th dh, etc., are 


* proposed; none.of them are novel: 


they are already employed їп 
English (digraphs such “as th dh 
sh started with the Roman model 


| for Greek letters). 


- levels 


t 
4. 


ous  alternances ‘havé varying 
degrees of values; the design of 
a script when fitted to'a language, 
has to 


of letters in varying contexts, A 


predominantly phonemic design’ 


such as the Sanskrit script (ie, 
Nagari script when employed 
for Sanskrit) significantly differs 
from Nagari when employed for 
Hindi or Marathi which has a pre- 
dominantly morphophonemic de- 
sign. In the phonemic design, the 
varying shapes of the same mor- 
pheme in variaus phonemic envir- 


onments are reflected in the script, : 


e.g, the Sanskrit, morpheme for 
‘world’ has three shapes; jagat, 


jagad, and jagan in the voiceless, , 


voiced. and nasal environments 
respectively; in the morphophone- 
тіс ‘design, the shape of the mor- 


pheme, though admitting of 
variations at,the phonemic level, 
is -kept constant; thus Nagari 


when employed 
laad in /laadnaa/ (‘to impose’) 
retains its shape in the morpheme 
laadtaa (‘imposing’) though pho- 
nemically its shape is /laattàa/. 
Voiced stops with following 
voiceless environment іп close 
transition or aspirated -stops with 
following stop environment in 
close transition are phonemically 


of phonemics, morpho- 
. phonemies and morphemics, ‘vari- 


admit varying . values, 


for Hindi root. 


scripts to ‘Roman, че ees to keep 
close« to this 
design. iens А 


Failure to perceive this differ-' 
ence between the values of the. 


. same script in the context, of the 


different, languages, in this case, 
failure to perceive the différence 
between the Sanskrit design and. 
the design of the Sanskritic séripts 


` has largely been. responsible for, 


the myth ‘of -‘our script is phone- 


tic. Panini was a linguist'tó boot - 


(his perception of thé phonological 


inorphophonemic | 


t 


patterns and morphophonemic al- ^ 


ternances is matched by modern 
linguists ‘only; ‘the ‘palatal nasal | 
and the long: sonants 'r' and qUof' 
Sanskrit have been ineluded in 


· the phonemic’ inventory for the. 


reasons of pattern; his chapters on 
Sandhi are his most significant 


contributions to linguistic. analy- . 


sis), but Indian languages . have 
changed, the values, of graphemes, : 
in various systems have changed: 


.the evaluation of our script should 


be put in proper perspective. 


Indian languages contain a large" 
amount of borrowed element from ' 
Sanskrit; it is, apparent that this | 


element will increase. considerably ' 


in the new cultural context. "The 
spelling of the borrowed element 
— Sanskrit words—strictly- adheres . 


‘Consonants: ИК. ч | - 
'p t Ё A с k 1. «Тһе acute ( 7.) accent сап be used in each language! 
NS d d А : (v) j th for signs of lesser frequency and especially пош which 
í ҒА 2: ja : . fall purses the above inventory: 
v(f) s - shy (x) > 200 i ` ee 
m nù (f). mg ' е Khariboli spirants #4 M WE 
XE am 5 "m Sindhi Suction stops) — . Ё І d É В 
x ae EE : | Kashmiri Affricates fs РОМ 
Vowels: .. Short. * Long ӛт 9 
E mae z : Tamil-Malayalam lateral Ox А 
. i u іу . uw 4 ZU ney ex 
кл; св SR е аа. and trilled fricatives , р 2v P: ene 
WE e о ее оо Sanskrit sonants ) =- l Yos ео 
be I nas, 
` 5 ` қ Ё с. | А . S ‘ ` „ 
"Khariboli, post-velar stop ' and rendered to voiceless and’ deaspi- to the rules,of the Sanskrit gram- 


labio-dental fricative can be -res- 
- pectively signalled by а апа ‘f, 
_ Assamese can employ x (though 


“it would be letting in phonemic ‘ 


rather than graphemic "Consider- 
ations); Sindhi and Malayalam can 
use ñ for palatal. nasal. 


Language 15 a polysystematic 
design. 


^ 
~ 3 


"Within the heirarchical 


rated stops respectively in most 
of the-Indian languages; but the 


morphophonemic design of the’ 


script does nat take notice of these 
alternances, eg., Hindi morpheme 
‘to impose’ has two shapes laad and 
laat, but the script takes note of 
‘the former and keeps it constant 
throughout. Transferring 


ж - 


these. 


‘mar; when. the scripts are San-, 


skritic, thé two levels of spelling 
conventions. are accommodated 
easily. Romanisation will high- 
light the conflict between the two 
levels. 


The written Word is conserva-' 
tive; its conservatism enables it to 
accommodate ' various. levels sof 


3 
` 
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distinctive ‘shapes even though’ in 

| speech they may. have been àssimi-: 

-'^ lated ќо. ће native speech ‘habits. 

i “When е completely break off 


with a Sanskritic script, the cul- ` 


tural grip of the 'Sanskritic look’ 


+, will cease to serve as a prop to: 


maintain . and accommodate ' the 
two levels in our spelling systems. 


“Тһе. influence of .the phonemic , 
^ patterns of the languages will tend - 


to  de-Sanskritise- the graphemic 
shapes of-the'Sanskrit words, and 
- problems of ` ‘spelling reform’ in 
' various languages will come to the 
forefront.’ (See Appendix; an in- 


ventory of the phonemic systems ' 


of the major: ‘Indian languages is 
4 M supplied.) m 


l ' Spelling Simplified 


' Languages like Gujarati, Asani 
ese, Bengali, Oriya .do not have 
, distinctive vowel lengths in their 
‘ fe „vowel systems;' the distinction is 
"retainéd;. in the traditional scripts, 


-and ‘graphemitally accepted Бе-. 


‚ cause ‘of the large number of 


' Sanskrit words with 'Sanskritic ' 


. ү spellings; words borrowed from 
Sanskrit. have to ‘look.‘like. San- 
skrit. As soon,as the link' with 


„posed to the influence of the native 


E 


native words ‘like chari ` (‘knife’) 
and . Sanskrit. ‘words like ari 


.. same, spelling ‘instead ‘of ‘the con- 
: ventional long i in chari end short 
|, . Lin ari. NUM е 


-constant throughout its paradigm 
' . .In the Indian scripts, but in-Roman, 
its past tense would be transcribed 
as .pakdaa .'caught'; 
now. have two; jshapes, pakad and 
pakd—, the original morphophone- 
тіс. design. with : the ‘constant,, 
„shape of the morpheme in all 
paradigms, Will be lost. Newer. 
sound-script correlations (inevit- 


i ‘able ina transition from a syllabic ' 


‘ script, to,an alphabétic script) will 


affect various spelling habits such ` 


' as nasalisation' in, ‘Marathi’ and 
"voice-voiceless . versus: "tense-lax 
E 2d i мд 
; Ды 75% 


АРЕ ‘conventions; items bores 
rowed from different languages ato 
different stages'can preserve their . 


" the Sánskritic spelling is severed, . 
the Sanskrit words. would be ex-, 
' grapheimic and phonemic patterns:. 
(‘enemy’) may be written with’ the - 


Similarly, the graphene: shape, 
‘of pakad ‘to catch, hold’ remains ' 


the stem will. . 


"distinctions: 7 in 1 the consonant -5У5-. 
tem of Tamil. - 


‘A, sudden switchover. ' to Roman; 
> шау result im a ‘futile’, script- 
: spelling feud. A preparatory stage 
of experimentation ‘with the Roman: 
script within each community can 
alone pave the way for Roman- 
. isation. Е 


There Е Hardly be any dis- 
.agreement that the’ alphabetical 
system of writing is scientifically 


is more economical, typographical- 
ly it is more convenient. . Even 
from the point of. view of writing 


А 


ог). for Romanisation from the 


educated, ‘literate --. people? “Ко 
change, however reasonable it 


` may appear in a linguistic vacu-- 


'um, can survive if it is not match- 
ed by a desire to ‘change, ` to 
readjust. Apart from -stray pro- 
nouncements of linguists, no move- 
ment for Romanisation, no efforts 


' at printing bi-scriptal texts (by 


more acceptable. Linguistically it. 


and reading, ‘processes of product- · 


ion and perception of script, the 
alphabetical . models are superior 
to others.. With the ‘adoption of 
"Roman, the non-linguistic advant- 
ages, too, are overwhelming. We 
сап enter'a wider ‘writing com- 
munity, and provide a channel for 
greater amount pP 'inter-communi-: 
cation. 


If the Roman script answers to 
the technological demands, ,it fails 
‘to fit in the system of values—it 
immediately snaps the link with 
‘our past and our tradition, arbi- 
trary nature of the shapes of letters. 
should nof create an illusion that 
a change.of script can be suddenly 
geared to technology. The symbols 
are not arbitrary for us; they are 
a part of the tradition, of cultural 
patterns, transmitted to us. . Dif- 
ferent ‘scripts are not conglo- 
merates of different shapes. 
. are different designs; each with its 
own fit to the speech-design jt 


symbolises. ‘Isolates can be altered ` 


without much disturbance (such 
as а change in gauge of. railway 
or weights and measures) but the 
change of a design, a pattern (such 
as food habits, dowry: system, etc.) 
can be altered only in exigencies 
of compelling situations, where 
sufficient pressure is'built.up,for 
change. Ours is not a- question of 
replacing an isolated' symbol; the 
problem is the. replacement, of a 
design. 


' Apathetic Response [ 
~The crucial. question,' “houek 
non-linguistic; 


ы overlooked by. a linguist, remains: 
с Is this change acceptable? Is there 


"They | 


- viewing the dynamics of cultural Қ 


which cannot be. 


a, demand either for unification ` 


, M 
B = ы 

э 1 ' ©. 
А A A 
he m А 


_which alone the Roman script for 
‘Indian languages could spread) 
have ever been made. 


One of the reasons for this. 
apathy (may be that we have not . 


reached a stage where the lag be- 
tween the tradition and technology 
is effectively felt; we are sufficient- 
ly immune to the technological 
demands of the’ script, - 
reason may be that we do not want 
our languages: to have a ‘western 
look’; it offends our newly acquired 
status of Independence. Both. the 
reasons, however ‘irrational’ they 
may appear to an enthusiastic re- 
former, are very much there to be 
reckoned with. It is not only. in 
the field of script, in many of our 
social situations we are tempted to 


inflate our problems by constantly: 


viewing them from the technolo: 
gical end; we should also look from 
the end of the tradition (ie., from 
the social system which upholds 
the. traditional values). and see 
How far'it could accommodate 
technology. . 


Emotional Blo ckade 


The second reason is equally 
real. We are getting on pretty well 
with our own. Scripts and- just at 
the time when thé régional langu- 
ages аге entering newer con- 
texts, we are not ready to part 
with the scripts. It 45 equally 
doubtful whether.a Bengali or a 
Gujarati will be ready to part with 
his own script and adopt. Deva- 
nagari even if he is offered emo- 
‘tional: integration in: the bargain. 
It is'symptomatic that instead, of 


change оп ће spectrum of arbitra- 
tion between traditional values and 


А technology in our Society, ` we. аге” 


viewing it as a crisis in commun- 


ication. ^ 


1 


‘La latinisation, voila la grande 


Another р 


х 


révolution де” Гогіепё' (Lenin): js, 


largely true. Тһе future expansion 
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of larger language communities 
and writing communities is inevit- 
able. But a quick changeover can 
only take place in some compulsive 
situation. Compulsive situations 
may afise on account of revolu- 
tionary changes elsewhere. If the 
great Chinese-speaking and Arabic- 
speaking communities to our east 
and west accept the Roman script, 
we may become culturally more 
receptive to Romanisation. 


It may also happen that some 
of the language communities in 
India, especially in South India 
which have a greater percentage of 
educated people. and where some 


of the scripts (such as Telugu) 
pose more urgent typographical 
problems, may take the lead in 
Romanisation, then it would pave 
the way for Romanisation of the 
scripts in India. But for some such 
urge to change, Romanisation will 
have to fight a hard battle. Hither- 
to, the overall tie-up of our scripts 
with our Sanskritic tradition has 
hardly been disturbed by any in- 
tellectual onslaught. - 


Appendix 


An inventory of the phonemic 
systems of the major Indian langu- 
ages (except Kashmiri, for which 


sufficient data are not available) 

is given below. How far the phono- 

logical patterns have moved away 

from the original Sanskrit system : 
can be judged, and it might also 

help in assessing the possible in- 

fluence of the phonemic systems 

on the Romanised spellings. 


The symbols used are according 
to the prevalent conventions in 
phonological treatises. Some ac- 
quaintance with phonetics may be 
required- in interpretation of the 
symbols. Symbols in the brackets 
indicate phonemes of special 
dialects—social ог  regional—or 
phonemes of lew frequency. 





Assamese: Semivowels: y, w 
Consonants: p t k Vowels 1 u 
| +h е© о 
b d g 3 Й 
S x & a 
Hindi: P. 
m om 1 Consonants: p t t c k V pos 
1 / b. d d 3$ 8j 4 
r (А s (9 5 (x 
Semivowels: Y, w i - 0) c ` 
Vowels: i u У 5 7 
е о 2% f 
& 9 Sernivowels: y w 
a b Vowels: ` i: и: 
Bengali: ieu 
eao 
Consonants: p t t 5 kq ded Kannada: | 
b d 4 J 8 Í Consonants: p t t c Е 
(5) 55 ғ b d d i. g 
m n 7) і s S X 
1 Z 
r Fr m p n7 e 
Semivowels: y, w 1 1 
є: г 
Vowels: ч ia Semivowels: y, w 
z i Vowels: Short vowels: i Ə u `“ 
зв е ^a о 
Gujarati: Long vowels: i: ч: 
Consonants: p t t c k | А е: “о: 
ь аа ј ej * E x 9 
S 2% (х) Malayalam: 
-m n n Consonants: p t e, k ) FEM 
101 f b d gj 
r (Dt 
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Semivowels: 


Vowels: Short vowels: i 


Marathi: 


Consonants: 


Semivowels: | 


Vowels: 


Oriya: 
Consonants: 


Semivowels: | 


| Vowels: 


Panjabi:. 
-Consonants: 


Semivowels: 


Vowels: 


d j Tones: even - 
5 5 $ rising 
m n (п) 0 X falling Е 
1 1 Sindhi: 
r т j ч Consonants: p^ t 
y, wW b d 
ә u Suction stops: b 
е а о (f) s 
Long vowels: i: u: z 
e at о: 1 
г 
' Semıyowels: y, w 
p t t (is) c k) А ora n 
bd. docui + owels: i, Xx 2 
e 
s s Š) t 
mn n (9) e 
1 1 Tamil: 
r Consonants: P t 
b d 
y, w y 2 
(i) (ш) m п 
(9:) 1. 
1 9 u r 
. а Қ Semivowels: y, 
. Vowels: Short vowels: 
p t { c ky i 
pow xul ji ; 
S \ e i 
m n y n Long vowels: 
1 1 i: 
Y a: 
= 
у, № А е: 
і , ! Telugu: 
e о Consonanst: p t 
a J b d 
d Í s 
1 
р t t с k » 
och 
b d : 
: А 5 : Б \ Semivowels: у, w 
| Vowels: Short vowels: 
m n ) ~ 
1 ] | - 
x e о. 
T r 
: : & a 
y, w Long Vowels: 
i, is u, u: i: a: 
e 9 о e: 0: 
E а д Е а 


ne wv) tu. 


e 


MM momo 


2. 
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к. M. PANIKKAR 


THAT it is necessary. to have a 
single script for the different 
Indian languages is accepted by 
most people. The question on 
which there is a difference. of 
opinion is' that of a script which 
is most suited for the' purpose. 
Though there is a wide variety of 
Scripts in.use in India, the con- 
testants for universality. are but 
two—Devnagari:and Roman. No 


one has advocated tHe claims of ` 


the scripts of any of the regional 
languages like Tamil: or Bengali; 
nor has the nastalique or Arabic 
form of writing been put forward 
as a suitable script for all the 


languages. The issue lies between 


Devnagari and Roman. 


: There is ‘nothing sacred about 


^ any. script: what is sacted is'vak 


ог word. " The script is only a 
method of.reproducing words іп 
writing—a mere instrument.' Also, 


‘the idea that Devnagari is some- 


how integrally ‘connected with 
Sanskrit has no. historical. basis. In 
fact, in earlier times, Sanskrit, was 
written in‘ the Brahmi script. In 
South India, till quite recently, 
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the official lipi of Sanskrit ` was 
grantha. It is only, during Бе”. 
nineteenth century, mainly . as a 
result of the initiative of .western 


‘scholars and the wide use by them. * 


of Devnagari in printing, Sanskrit G 
texts, followed later by the pub- - 
lishing concerns, in India, that 

Devnagari came to to be 'consider- is 
ed as the normal script of: Sàn-. 

skrit and, therefore, entitled to TES 
special reverence, 


The significant fact about Ше. 
Sanskrit varna "mala, whether it 
be nagari, grantha or any. of Ае 
variations prevalent. among the 
regional languages other: than . ^ 


. Tamil ds that it. has a sign. for ` 


each, of the fifty-one. sounds which 
are differentiated ,in - orthodox 
Sanskrit pronunciation. All^ In- 
dian languages other than Urdu 
and .Tamil “have practically, the ' 


‘same sound structure. ,In -this 


sense the varna, malas'based' on 
Sanskrit are more comprehensive’ Р 
апа “сап, therefore, represent. ac- 
curately' most. of the sounds’ re- ' 
quired for the language. ' But. if. 
is a mistake to:think that ‘а the | 
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the. 


PA in ordinary use in Indian 
languages can be represented by 


-the Devnagari varna mala. The 


southern languages have many 
г essential sounds; ек, [D (т) R, 
(2А) 0. mention only two, which 
cannot be reproduced in the San- 
skrit varna mala. "The'sound re- 


. presented by f has по equivalent 


in Devnagari or in 'the script of 
any other Sanskritic ‘or Dravidian 
language. In the same way, there 
‚аге a few sounds in the Persian. 
‘and Arabic scripts which find no 
representation in Devnagari and 
, other Indian scripts. 

. Nor is the Roman ‘script better, ' 
` placed in this- respect: 
the sounds in,use are not repre- 
sented in the form simplicitér of 


Many of 


the alphabet but have to be creat- - 


ed either by an unscientific addi- 
.tion.of letters like ch, ng, to 
represent ' primary sounds, or "by 
use -of diacritical marks, 


, which after all is nothing less 


than the 'creation of a new lipi. 
The difficulty in both cases is the 
maintenance of the accuracy ‘and 
matra of sounds. 
Roman script, with diacritical 
marks has been in use for nearly 
a century, now and has received 
the patronage of major universities 
like Oxford and Harvard, it has 
so far failed to: establish itself 
among Indians for two main 


Though the. 


- ber of: letter formations. 


- 
agitation of: Tndian words arose 
mainly out of romanisation, and 


great merit and” is preferable *be- 
cause of its simplicity to the more 


there is undoubtedly: a grave : complicated but undoubtedly more 


danger that if "romanisation, in. 


‘+ the form now prevalent, is popu- 


larised, the character of -the 
language: itself шау. ‘change. 


Theré are ‘supposed to be many 
practical difficult ies in the: case of 
Devnagari but. they -seem to me 
to be much’ less Significant than- 
the dangers inherent in romanisa- 
tion. A simplification of Devnagari 
should be possible by the abolition 
of the forms of compound letters 
and similar reforms which will 
redüce the present inflated num- 
A few 
of the letters can 0 be omitted: 
in practice, €g. X l 1, 
vowels, and =, and q, 
consonants. Actually 


among the 
I, J, have 


. gone out of use in most regional 


. the word in use is gyan. 
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‘to disuse: may with. 


reasons; first, in ordinary use the" 


tendency is to omit the diacritical 
.marks and thereby lose the. ea 


-racy of sound, and secondly, 'i 


N 


goes against the normal sell 
of English sounds with which we 


“аге familiar, and, therefore, there 


is a strong psychological resistance 
tó it. Thus, few’ could be per- 
suaded to 'spell Krishna in the 
way Orientalists require us to do, 
viz. Krsna. : RUE CE i 


as 


‘Sounds 


‘A further difficulty arises: “hen 


“sounds cannot be contained accü- 
rately by the script. .Many ex- 


amples will come to mind of the’ 


changés in the forms.of words 
-created by this inadequacy.’ To 


parakrama has "become, prakram in 
Urdu. 


garri to, rhyme with carry. Тһе” 
monstrosities of Snep ndan pror . 
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. give only one instance. The. word . 


In' this way ‘Romanised ” 
"Urdu led Englishmen to talk’ of. 


languages and g which comes only 
іп: combination, is 
mostly by anusvara, as say in wf 
Bhangi The use of 9 has long. 


.been given up in north India. For 


example, instead of vijnan, the 
form in use is vigyan. For jnan 
While 
keeping them for purposes of - 


‘Sanskrit and for classical studies, 


these letters which have:fallen in- 
profit be 
eliminated from the script of 
Indian languages. | j^ 


A Suggestion 


Among the suggestions ‘put fore 


ward for script reform is one by 
Humayun Kabir who, if I under- 


'stand him rightly, has made the 


interesting suggestion that the use 
of capitals may be. abolished and ' 
the capital form ‘of letters may be 
used as aspirates, .e.g., К in capital 
will stand for («)' - instead: of 
inventing: a clumsy kh for that, 
sound.’ Thus capital G will: ‘stand 
for gh and во on, theréby utilis- . 
ing the existing Roman, ‘script for’ 
the’ additional sounds. of the San- ' 
skritic languages. 


. Capital letters at. the beginning 
of ‘sentences or in “respect of 
names is à special feature of 
European languages and need not 
be copied by us and'.we could 
legitimately .use these forms for 
representing а variation of the 


.basic' sound.- i This- ‘proposal has’ 


among. the 


represented : 


Scientific proposals of Punya Sloka 
Ray. 
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The real issue, is ‘not whether 
this scheme or that is more per- 
' fect, but what is practicable: It 


was easy. for Ata Turk, who was . 


a dictator, to change the script by 
a fiat. 
to impose the ‘Roman script, how- 
ever convenient it may be, would 
meet with .the most: virulent. op- 


position. All ‘that is possible is’ 


the provision of an alternative all- 
India script in which ‘the regional 
‘languages could be ‘studied and 
popularised outside , their own 
area: t 


А. Modified Nagari 


The elimination of the ебі 
scripts of our languages and their 
substitution by: Roman or Nagari 
is at this stage impossible. But 
an ‘alternative -all-India Script, 
uniform'for all Indian languages; 
can easily be popularised through 
schools: For this purpose, Dev- 


nagari has some special advan- ' 


tages. While Roman has to invent 
diacritical marks, new  conven- 
tions of pronunciation outside the 
sound formations of English to 
which we are used, Devnagari has 
practically all’ the sounds in use 
in Indian languages. The. addi- 
tions. required -are few. The 
practical policy, therefcre, is to 
reform Devnagari by the omission 


of letters. which have fallen into . 


disuse and by the addition of a 
few | letters to represent the 


special sounds in the Dravidian 


langüages. М 

Of the four Dravidian ianguages, 
three—Telugu, Kanarese ' and 
Malayalam—have scripts герге- 
senting the sound structure of 
Sanskrit with all the 51 sounds 
plus two others. Tamil alone pre- 
sents a special problem. 
apart from Tamil, the regional 
languages of: India will have no 
‘difficulty | in using a modified 
Nagari as the common script. 
This, of course, will, not feplace 
the, script. of the ‘language itself. 
“Алу other ‘scheme, however 'per- 
‘fect, is, іп my opinion, beyond 
the range of practicability. 
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‘Hence, . 


But in India any attempt f 
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Руы issue. | 


C. D. DESHMUKH 


THE most powerful political 
argument in favour of romanising 
Indian scripts is that the measure 
will equally displease the users: of 


' the diverse Indian scripts. For, 


as the article of Punya Sloka Ray 


rightly points out, the issue is' 


basically a political one. There 
wil always be reputable'experts 
who would argue  powerfully 
against making a change at all or 
changing only to the Nagari script, 
just as there would be a consider- 
able body of experts favouring the 


‘change. Tt should not be too dif- 


ficult even to demonstrate that 
there would be a clear and signi- 
fieant balance of advantages in 
romanising Indian scripts. But a 
final pronouncement, preceding 
the necessary statutory action, 
must come from the highest poli- 
tical level. In a democratic set- 
up this might prove difficult, but 
not impossible. 


The script reform in Turkey 
introduced almost overnight by 
Kemal Ataturk and a similar re- 
form introduced in our generation 
by the Indonesian leaders. are 
examples that invite emulation. 
But ` the quality of leadership 
which a similar step will call for 
under a system of parliamentary 
democracy will have to be of a 
different and higher order. To 


equate the reform in question to 
the establishment of the decimal 
system of coinage or of the metric 
weights and measures, as Ray has 
done, is however, to underestimate 
the resistance of powerful senti- 
ment or the pull of vested interest. 


That at the last National In- 
tegration Conference there was a 
favourable reference to uniformity 
of -script is proof of the supreme . 
importance of the issue from a 
political point of view. There 
could bé no possible doubt that a - 
uniform script will facilitate’ ma- 
terially the spread of the study of 
Indian languages in India. But 
the apparently innocuous posing of 
the two major alternatives, viz., 
Nagari or Roman, holds in it the 
seed of interminable discord. If: 
one might venture to prognostic- 
ate, Nagari will never be accepted 
in India as the common script, 
whereas Roman could conceivably 
be. And this debate means de- 
finitely defeating the purpose, viz., 
emotional integration. 


Fortunately, the political argu- 
ment in favour of romanising can 
be -powerfully buttressed by the 
academic and the economic. To 
share a script with the 800 mil- 
lion people of Europe, the Ameri- 
cas and part of Africa, especially 
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the English-speaking world, would 
be a tremendous advantage from 
the point of view of international 
cultural exchange. It will also 
help in facilitating the aequisition 


of English in the educational field ' 


as the language most capable of 
helping the Indian languages to 
develop. 


But the most objective and 
therefore. ultimately convincing 
argument in favour of romanising 
is its potential for achieving sig- 
nificant economies in printing. 
Size for size, the Roman alphabet 
is easier to read than the Nagari, 
and printing all our growing vo- 
lume of books and other publica- 
tions in the Roman alphabet will 
certainly lead to massive econo- 
mies and conservation of scarce 
national resources. 


With literacy still distressingly 
low (hardly 15 to 20 per cent in 
the Hindi-speaking апа Nagari 
using regions), adult education is 
a vital factor in the fostering of 
democracy, and the valuable ex- 
perience gained in this by the 
Defence Forces until recently 
proves conclusively that, with a 
romanised alphabet, literacy can 
be achieved in a matter of months 
and much earlier than with the 


. use of any of the Indian alphabets. . 


The technical matters of detail 
involved in the putting into prac- 
tice of the principle of adopting 
a romanised alphabet are properly 
matters for experts.  Ray's pro- 
posals appear to furnish a suitable 
basis for discussion among ex- 
,perts, which should include not 
only  linguisticians,  litterateurs, 
but also printers, publishers, edu- 
cators and social scientists. A 
gathering of competent men in 
these fields should experience no 
great difficulty in recommending 
а modified romanised alphabet or 
system of spelling for use in the 
writing, typing, and printing of 
Indian languages. It may be re- 
called en passant that the roman- 
ised .alphabet in, Europe is not 
exactly identical, since there are 


specific diacritical marks, as well . 


as methods of spelling: and pro- 
nunciation and use, suited to the 
requirements of. each language 
using the alphabet, 


i Drawbacks 


i 


D. P. PATTANAYAK 


IN a democratic set-up, the in- 
tegration of the intellectual and 
rational approach of reasoning and 
the emotional approach of belief, 
presents a problem of the highest 
magnitude. Problems of script, 
which are'of secondary import- 
ance, yet emotionally so involved 
that they might assume primary 
importance, are particularly tough 
problems to handle. The ideal 
condition under which to solve 
them is created only when the 
large majority of the people is 
persuaded to believe in the useful- 
ness and workability of the 
solution. 


It is admitted by most people 
that the multiplicity of Indian 
scripts sometimes obscures their 
intellectual and structural similar- 
ities, and there is need for a 
common script for facilitating 
communication among all Indians. 
The arguments put forward in 
favour of one script may be sum- 
marised as follows: (i) a maximal- 
ly shared system of writing 
leading to the increase of com- 
municability of one language to 
speakers of another; (ii) minimis- 
ing the time required for acquir- 
ing skill in the use of such 
languages; (iil) linguistic unity, 
mutual understanding and emo- 
tional integration and (iv) the 
compulsive force of the technology 
of printing. Whether this one 
script would replace all the exist- 
ing ones or would be a comple- 
mentary cementing factor is a 
crucial question. A wrong answer 
to this question will spell disaster, 
and defeat the very purpose for 
which the common script is 
suggested. 


The anti one-script group holds 
that, firstly, Indian culture has 
always meant unity in diversity. 
The attempt towards the stand- 
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` , ive ‘tongues. 


; ; 
ardisation of script is a direct ге- 
sult, of the lack of understanding 
of.the basis of Indian. culture. 
Secondly, the main problém be- 


‘fore government is the liquidation · 


of illiteracy. and the consequent 
rise іп the political, technical, and 
+ cultural standards of the country. 
` It is, well accepted that the liter- 
. acy-of a people сап! best be 
‚ attained through one's own mother 


~ tongue. Since the well established : 


scripts in India! have’ a history 


`. going as far back as a thousand 
years, those scripts are the most 


suitable medium for their respect- 
Thirdly, script, re- 
presents ‘the , individuality · ' and 
personality of a language. . 


' Since we are accepting the three- 
language formula, there is , no 
ground for raising the question of 
‘changing scripts. As is clear 
from the arguments, certain. doubts 
'are results of a fear psychosis, the 
fear that any substitution of. all 


. the scripts by one may be a pre-, 
lude to the substitution of..dif- , 


ferent languages -byxone. These 
two questions have to be clearly 
separated "in the interest, of a 
healthy atmosphere, in the coun- 
try. Besides this, certain other 
important ' questions, like ‘the 
relationship between language and 
literacy, script and language learn- 
ing, raised by this group will. be 
taken up for closer examination 
.a little later. 


Arguments ' 


Тһе. common, script platform, is 
mainly, divided between the pro- 


':. ponents of ‘the Roman сапа the 


Nagari ‘systems. The arguments 
in favour of Devnagari are: (i), it 
' has acted as a link between all 
Indian scripts; (ii) our national 
prestige is enhanced by adopting 
~'an Indian script; 
. most widely known script-in India; 
(iv) it is of . uniformly lateral 
formation and is suitable. for tele- 
printers; (v) it’ is ''potentially 
capable of fitting into the 90- 


channel magazine of a lino-com-: 


. posing machine’; (vi) it is more 
: ‘naturally arranged than 
‘other and (vii) it is more phone- 
tic than ‘the Roman script. 


. -Thé anti-Nagari and рго-Вотап | 
stand may be combined and sum- . 


.. 


M 


‘in the effort of printing. | 


(iii) it vis the. 


any | 


marised as follows: (i). simplicity 
and the vigorously alphabetical 
character has made Roman the 
easiest to:acquire; (ii) the Roman 
script is used over a large part 
of the world and is the language 
of. modern science and (iii) eco- 
nomy in time in acquiring langu- 
agés, in the cost of printing and 
These 
show 


arguments, by inference, 


. that Nagari is cumbersome, re- 


gional and uneconomic. Besides, 
the Nagari script is. identified 
with the Hindi language and 
draws some opposition from the 
opponents of Hindi. 


The arguments, which have been 


` raised against the adoption of' 


Roman are: (i) Roman has been 
learnt through English and English 
literacy is the lowest in the 
country; '(ii) a different Roman 
script for ‘Indian languages may 
be a barrier for reaching English; 
(iii) Roman is not phonetic and 
cannot cope with Indian sounds 
without modification and v) the 


Roman script with the diacritics - 


will make ‘it cumbersome and rob 
it of its advantages. 


-It must be clearly undérstood 
that a ‘unified script! is not the 
same thing as a ‘common script’. 
The first has the connotation of 
replacing all existing scripts, and 
is responsible for a good deal of 


- opposition 'to any proposal of even 


a common script. Economy is a 
very illusive principle in any 
scientific: discourse. It may. be 
argued that a line of Nagari takes 
less space than its transliteration 
in Roman. But at the same time 
we might achieve better fluency 
in writing Roman. 
type’ fount there would be more 
Nagari types than Roman, it is 
not easy ‘to assert that 16655 types 
with: more frequent use:of indi- 
vidual types is more economical 
than more types but less frequent 
use of types. As regards facility 
of comprehension, it: is impossible 


to talk of'economy of efforts in. 


the absence of experimental data. 


Purpose 


This brings us to a more basic . 


question. ' Admitting that script 


"Though in а. 
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unification is like having a single 
power grid, it is to ‘be asked for 


whom is this new unit meant? If 
' the ‘newly admitted ‘standard is 


meant to improve the standard of 
literacy in the country, can it do. 
so? What is the purpose of lit-. 
eracy? The ultimate ‘purpose -is. 
presumably to make the culture- 
content which has been. accumu- 
‘lated through the ages available 
to the reader. . Tf a script is chosen’ 
differing from that of the litera-- 
ture which ‘is available or to 


‘which people - are exposed and 
‘familiar, no amount of proficiency : | 
in the new script will make ‘them. 


literate in the traditional litera- 


‘ture. 


г 


Tt is in this КЕРЕ that the 
problem of romanisation ‘has to 
be’ studied.: , 


The Indian’ Condition n 


To start with the proposition 
that Roman- will. or will not be 


accepted in India is to start from . 


a position of bias. I would rather 


reject it and start with a rigorous ' 


examination of the suitability: ‘of 
either Nagari or Roman.  How- 
ever, it must be remembered from қ 
the beginning that be it-Nagari ог 
Roman, it has to be modified іо 
suit the Indian condition. 
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The basic fact involved: is. that, ' 


the fewer the symbols,. “the faster 
and easier will it become to. read : 
апа.%о learn to read. Any script: 
augmented’: to take care of all 
phonemic contrasts should be ade- 
quate. Nagari. is difficult to read 
because of.(a) the multiplicity. of’ 
characters, (b) the non-linear ' 
order in which some combinations 


of symbols ‘have to be read, and. 


(c) the alternative spellings. The ` 
greater the number of allographs, 
the slower ‘the .learning of the 
graphemes. Even a_slight change 


in graphic shape can slow down, 


learning.. The Roman alphabets 
currently in use double. the num- 
ber of characters by having dif- . 
fering 'capitals'. Besides, diacritical 
marks as well as indicators have 
created as much, if not more, con- 


fusion as the present ‘matras ‘in · 


regional printing. 


- It is à fact that the wide áccépt- 
ance of the Latin alphabet has 


». 
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not, resulted in any kind of -‘unity 
anywhere in the world. ' The 
widely varied phonetic values 


_ attributed to the Latin alphabet 
in ‘different’ countries have made. 


the scene 
Gelb ‘points out, 
homophony of, signs is best illust- 
rated by the spellings. of the name 
of the famous Russian writer, 
Chekhov, in’ which the initial 
sound can be written as Ch, Tch, 
C, Tsch, Tsj, Tj,» Cz, Cs, or C, the 


quite confusing. As 


І middle consonant as kh, ch, k» h, 
or x, and the final one as v, f, ог” 


ff in varioüs systems of the world, 
all using Latin signs. The various 
adaptations of Latin suggested in 
India by Firth, Chatterjee, Agar- 


wal, Roy and others are.additions. 


to the existing confusion. 


Defects 


The various “adoptions аа 8, 


‘for Indian languages suffer from 
limitations. . The scheme suggest- 


ed by’ Roy in ‘The Problem’ ‘is. 


only a sample. It has to be work- 
ed out fully. before any final 
verdict can be given. The defi- 
ciency in the scheme, as it is, 
emerges from the fact that it does 
not provide for .the two Marathi 
affricates, for the 'implosives of 
Sindhi, and for the Badaga voiced 
phonemes, which, though other- 
wise identical, come in sets of 
three, differing in the presence of 
no slight or strong retroflexion. Tt 
dóes not provide for the vowel 
signs required for all the Indian 
languages; for some signs are pro- 
vided, but the relationship has 
been obscured in many cases. The 
signs suggested for nasals may not 
be adequate when one analyses aH 
the Indian languages. 5 


The -stress pattern of most of 
the Indian languages is yet to be 
investigated. I do not know 
what kind of visual pattern, will 
emerge when we write Panjabi 
with this scheme or, when, stress 
is added to this -kind of writing: 


The situation will not only be con- ' 


founding, it would in no way be 
superior to Nagari where con- 
juncts ok combinations of graph- 
emes hinder learning. | Жай 


These are only P of the 
defects in the suggested , scheme. 


topic. 


‘The limitless · 


' is. found, for example, 


“make any contribution. 
‘not adopt Roman without making 
a complete break with the: past. I. 


I Жай hot ‘dilate more on, this 
The attempt to create one 


uhiversal lahguage has resulted in 
the creation of several passigraphic 


systems like. visible speech, ап-” 
alphabetic " rotations, 


ІР.А., 


etc. , 


and’ several languages like- Ше. 


Esperanto, Ido, Occidental, Inter 
lingua, Novial, Volapuk, which 
are new additions to the already 
confused Tower of Babel Simi- 
larly, these attempts . Чо adopt 


Roman ‘are yet new additions to 


the already existing schemes and 
confusions. 


Gelb has Mig. pointed out, 
.that ‘from the point of view of 


the theory of. writing. there is 


nothing in the Latin alphabet, as: 


in use in western countries which 
can be considered superior to what 
] їп the 
Arabic, Greek, or -Russian а1рһа- 
bets. The main point in favour 
of the Latin alphabet; namely its 
backing “by western civilisation, 
seems entirely to overshadow’ its 
apparent shortcomings.’ From the 
practical point of view none, ‘in- 
cluding the opponents of Nagari, 
has yet. disputed the majority 
base of Nagari writing ‘in India. 


The Implications 


The fact that Nagari is known 
to some and familiar to many has 
an added advantage over Roman. 


If the defects of Nagari are cor- 
rected this would be the perfect. 


common script. ‘for India. The 
heritage of India’s chromatic’ cul- 
ture has to be brought, constantly 
before the present and the future 
generations, if this country -has to 
We can- 


don’t think any thinking indivi- 
dual in’ this country will opt for 


‘such an eventuality. 


With the adoption of. Hindi as 


- the State language, every child in 
‘the non-Hindi region of the coun- . 
try will be required to leern two 
Those going in for high- 


scripts. 


er éducation and the learning of - 


English will have to acquire, a 


third script. Roman With ‘dia- 
critics will be yet another addi- 


. tional burden on ‘the young mind. 
.The wastage of time arid energy 


involved in the learhing of un- 


` necessary 


‘is 236 per cent. 


i 5 
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‘will ‘have а, 


séripts 
harmful effect on. children. 


Unfamiliarity. 


The 1961. literacy ‘rate in India 
' In*this context 
what .vàlue has а script like 
Róman, with all its simplicity and 
wide acceptability: elsewhere, if it 
remain a mystery to the great 
majority, of people in this coun- 
try? 1% has to be decided whether 
a 10 per cent clique should be 
allowed to run the affairs of the 


‘country. or a system should be 


adopted by which 100 per cent of 
the population can share in the 
progress of the country. It must 
"ре remembered ' that the. Latin 
system is foreign to the genius of 
Indian ` writing, the varieties of 
which can be traced back to a 
single system. It, would be folly 
to lose sight of this inherent unity 
despite the ' différences between 


“the language families of India. In 


learning `a language, ‘emotional 
factors are overwhelmingly im- 
portant. One will: learn ` more! 
quickly the ‘good’, ‘Indian’, ‘tradi- 
tional’ rather: than the ‘new’ or 
'foreign'.. The post-Independence 
accent on nationality and the idéa 
of unity in diversity will aid the 
adoption ‘of а .familiar Indian 
script and create some resistance 
against Roman.. EE 

I wil end my arguments by 
quoting Lauback. He says that 
"The battle of alphabets and langu- 
'ages is not won by arguments. In 


a democracy, it is the’ script that - 


people confront, -day by day as 
they go about their: work and 
play that wins, no matter' “how 
scholars may. expound. In. еуегу 
language in which there is а lit- 
erature (though only a small per- 
centage of the people may be able 
to read it), tradition. and 'senti- 
ment will hold fast to the present 
spelling system and alphabet. 
Only’, in languages which. haves 
been reduced to writing in "this 
century; and in which there ` 18 а. 


small body of literature, is there . 


.much chance of revision accord- 


ing to: the latest scientific think- 
ing. These. are the literary facts 


' of: life; we shall have to live. with 


them and work with them.as best 
we сап." Though ‘much in’ this. 
remark can be disputed, there is 
much for thought as well? ` 
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The 


BRIJ MOHAN 


nagari script 


THE romanisation of the Nagari 
script is one of the burning topics 
of the day. The merits of the 
Roman script are obvious. The 
facility with which it can be 
written, typed and printed leaves 
no scope for a difference of.opinion. 
We shall not dilate upon these 
points. They are there. But we 
are here confronted with more 
fundamental questions. In spite of 


' its advantages, will it be wise, 


expedient and practicable for us 
to adopt it in place of the Nagari 
script? Do we accept everything 
that stands to reason, or do we 
test it on the anvil of expediency 
and practicability? We admit 
that there are.twenty-four hours 
in a day, but, still, our watches 
indicate only the hours 1 to 12. 
Why? For the last several de- 
cades we have been crying over 
the problem of calendar reform, 
but have we decided the matter 
on the basis.of pure reason? And 
what about Esperanto? Will it 
not be a boon to have an all-world 


2 


language? But, how much head- 
way have we made in that direc- 
tion? On the other hand, we have 
definitely retarded the movement. 


Let us also think over the prob- 
lem of the national script from all . 
points of view. On the one hand 
it would be foolish to base: all 
ideas on sentiment and réject the 
Roman script simply because it 
is not our own. On the other hand, 
it would be equally silly to adopt 
it haste-post-haste without con- 
sidering all the pros and cons of 
the’ matter from the national as 
well as international points of 
view. The admirers of the West 
are prone to be led away by the 
glamour of everything western. 
Its science dazzles us; its nuclear 
weapons strike terror in us; its 
sputniks hold us in awe. In spite 
of all this, not everything west- 
ern is worth emulation; not 
everything eastern deserves con- 
demnation. 


The very first thing that strikes | 
us in this connection is the vast 


amount of liverature of our coun- 
try which will be rendered useless 
if we adopt the Roman script. 
This applies not only to Hindi 
literature, but also to that of the 
fourteen languages of the country. 
Is it possible for us to -trans- 
literate all our past literature into 
the Roman script? At present, in 
Sanskrit alone, there are thousands 
of books held in reverential awe 
by millions in the country. They 
are not merely literature. They 
are almost sacred scripture for 
us. Some of them are even objects 
of worship. We cannot think of 
our religious life without them 
They have to be made available 
to us in the new script as soon as 
* we decide the issue. 


A Waste 


Even granting that it is physi- 
cally possible to transliterate our 
entire literature into the Roman 
script, will it be worth while 
spending so much energy and 
money over the matter? Will it 
not be better to utilise the same 
for some more fruitful purpose? 
The example of Turkey may be 
worth quoting. But, before copy- 
ing it we shall have to consider 
the following facts: 


(i) How much literature did 
Turkey possess which de- 
servéd being copied into the 
new script? Was it com- 
parable with the literature 
extant in this country in 
all the fourteen languages? 


What were the defects of 
the Turkish script? Are the 
defects of our Nagari script 
comparable with them? 


(ii) 


We cannot blindly emulate the 
example of Turkey without taking 
these facts into consideration. 


Every script has a genius of its 
own. It has certain characteris- 
tics which cannot be transplanted 
into another script. The ‘t’ of 
French sounds much the same as 
our q. Several European lan- 
guages possess this sound but not 
the hard t, ie, our е. But the 
‘t of English is neither hard nor 
soft. 
If we want exactly to copy it we 
shall have to invent a new symbol 
for it. And even with the new 


It comes between the two.. 


symbol it would be very difficult 
to pronounce its sound. 


Pronunciation 


The powers of pronunciation, of 
a people depend upon the climate 
of their country. How many Eng- 
lishmen can correctly pronounce 
our words аат and gam ? 
Now, just ponder over the follow- 
ing two lines culled from verses 
8 and 9 of Chapter 5 of the Gita: 
RASTA MSTA HATTIE HI 

яечЁ=Әзег ИЧГИ 

Just write these lines in the 
Roman script according to any 
system of transliteration that you 
adopt and again try to read them. 
You will notice the difference. We 


shall take just one more example 
to illustrate our meaning: 


ябаа sane чае sd егет 89445 898 
at wer Re dé еее qure 
евіч quregegeft fos afc 
vregfeaf fr БЕГЕ ЧИНГЕ 
ЕЕ 

збе аа Ба чача 
gre gama {чүч 
“Дая” 

Transliterate these into Roman. 
Then ask an Englishman to read 
them to you. See if you get the 


same effect as when reading them 
in the Nagari script. 


This is not all. We admit that, 
though extremely difficult, it is 
not totally impossible to copy the 
pronunciation of words of one 
language into another by trans- 
literating them into another script. 
But there are certain peculiarities 
ot particular scripts which can by 
no means be carried into another 
script. The Gataagat (amm) 
Chhand is a poetic form in Hindi 
in which every line can be read 
in either direction. But the 
meanings in the two directions 
are exactly the same as the words 
in the two directions remain un- 
changed. Let us take an example 
from the poet Keshav: 


ят чя ate, ast ач, айя ач аз, ag 
SS Tar 1 

"TX «атт ачта arfe fearfa аата 
ате TAT Ui 


ara zbxfz alee ate анаты ud 
атат | 
яте «Чї аз RATA чат Sup gni 
Sra и 


These lines remain exactly ‘the 
same when read either way. 
Now let us transliterate the first 
line: É 


Maa sam soh, sajai ban, biin 
naviin bajai, sah som samaa. 


Just try to read this line back- 


wards. Hindi is a syllabic lan- 
guage. The reverse of дит is 
"nt But, in the Roman script, 


the reverse of samaa will be 
aamas. What will happen to the 
Gataagat Chhand? i 


There is another kind of Chhand 
in Hindi poetry, called the Vyadt 
Gataagat (seq тт) Chand. 
The peculiarity of ‘this kind of 
Chhand is that, if you read it 
backwards, you will get another 
Chhand, but the meaning will be 
entirely different. Our literature 
contains not dozens, but hundreds. ` 
perhaps thousands, of such verses. 
Shall we throw all of them into 
the dust? And once we adopt the 
Roman script, no such verses can 
be composed in future. This is 
just one example of our impend- 
ing loss if we adopt the Roman 
script in place of the Nagari. 


Numerals 


Along with the Roman script we 
have to use the international form 
of the Hindu numerals. In fact, 
the Government of India is insist- 
ing that even with the Nagari 
script we should use the inter- 
national form of numerals A 
part of our literature is based 
directly on the Indian form of the 
Hindu numerals. Let us take an 
example: 


arate 3 ч Xf # afar наї wa Ga 1 
wa éb tal fre aa Ж wat adie o 
чї ята Gre way чаг {їч red fa 1 
@ sh age wat, чїч frere ar и 


With the advent of the Roman 
script this kind of literature will 
also come to nought. 


It is a fact that the question of 
language is much more important 
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script for speed it would be more 
feasible to adopt one of these, 
particularly Bengali, for writing 
purposes. And if we adopt the 
Bengali script for the purpose, 
much of the labour of translitera- 
tion of old literature will be saved 
as almost our entire Sanskrit lit- 
erature is preserved in Bengali. 


Not only is there no dearth of 
vowels in the Nagari script, but 
there is а great profusion of 
them. There are thirteen vowels 
(excluding эк) in the Nagari script 
as against the five vowels of the 
Roman script. But sounds of dif- 
ferent alphabets rarely correspond. 
Whenever we try to transliterate 
matter written in one script into 
another script, we have always to 
design special symbols for the pur- 
pose. This is no speciality of the 
Nagari script. When we write Hindi 
in the Roman script we adopt signs 
like these: 


+ - 7 
n forg,n for я, n for q, s for 


т, 5 for q. 


At that time do we consider it 
to-be a defect of the Roman script 
that we are unable to write Hindi 
in the Roman script without the 
aid of special symbols? Certainly 
not. At the same time these sym- 
bols are meant to fulfil a specific 
purpose and so they are never in- 
corporated into the ordinary 
Roman alphabet. Exactly in the 
same way, we can invent special 
symbols for writing English in the 
Nagari script. The writer of these 
lines has shown in a recent arti- 
cle, vide Bib. No. 6(9), that we 
can write all possible English 
words in the Nagari script with the 
aid of a very small number of 
special symbols. But, of course, we 
shall not include these signs in 
our alphabet. 


Advantages 


It is worthwhile enumerating 
the advantages of the Nagari script 
as well which is much more scien- 
tific than the Roman script. There 
can be no two opinions on this 
point. In Nagari we have usually 
one sound against one character 
and one character for one sound. 
Two examples will suffice to show 
that it is not so in the Roman 
script: the two sounds of ‘c’ and 
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the two phonetic values of ‘h’: 
mute 'h' and vocal 'h'. 


Not only that. In Nagari the 
phonetic value of almost eyery 
character is the same as its pro- 
nunciation. Not so in the Roman 
script. Just compare the phonetic 
value of characters.like h, q, w, 
with their pronunciation. 


Because of the above-mentioned 
facts, Nagari is a much easier 
script to learn than Roman. It is an 
established fact that our children 
can learn the Nagari script in just 
one week. And the same set of 
children take many weeks to learn 
the Roman script. 


The Roman script really com- 
prises four scripts: 
(i) Small letters of print and 
type. 
(ii) Capital letters of print and 
type. 
(11) Small letters’ for writing 
with hand. 
(iv) Capital letters for writing 
with hand. 


Thus students have to learn 104 
letters of the Roman script ав 
against the 49 letters of Nagari. In 
the Nagari script there is just one 
script for printing, typing as well 
as writing. And there is no dis- 
tinction of small and capital letters. 


Nagari script we have 13x43, ie. 
637 symbols: we shall never suffer 
from a paucity of signs in Hindi. 
On the other hand we shall have 
many of them to spare. We shall 
be using suffixes and dashes only 
to connote;special meanings. 


There are two systems of ro- 
manisation before us: 


Nagari 1st system 2nd system 
character 
3T a a 
gm aa a 
5 і 1 
ғ ii i 
= tx t 
5 thx t 
gc dx d 
z dhx d 
fuj nx n 
q 6 S 
q SX S 
ar sh S 
We are not giving the entire 
alphabet as it is unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say that the first 


system involves the principle of 

digraphs and tigraphs, the second 

the principle of diacritic signs. 
Now, let us write three words 


of Hindi written in the three sys- 
tems: 


Nagari script No. of First sys- No. of Second No. of 
Е їуреѕ tem system types 
diem 4 tiikshnxa 9 ка 6 
14 
gam 4 Mrnxaal 7 minal · 5 
ami 5 Naagarii 8 Nagafi 6 





There is a paucity of signs in 
the Roman script. The two sciences 
which make the greatest use of 
signs and formulae are Chemistry 
and Mathematics. In Mathematics, 
we have to use hundreds of signs. 
When the 104 signs of the Roman 
script are exhausted, we resort to 
characters of the Greek alphabet. 
That gives us not more than 30 
more signs including their capitals. 
Thus the total number at our dis- 
posal is 134. When this list does 
not suffice, we make use of dashes, 
suffixes, dots and bars to make new 
signs like this: | 


, т a — 
X’, x^, ху, x,, X, X. 


But in the Nagari script we'have 
49 characters and each can carry 
13 matras with it. Thus, in the 


The number of types used for 
the Nagari script is based upon the 
present system of printing. In the 
reformed Nagari script the number 
wil be slightly different. Now, 
just compare the number of types 
required in the Roman script with 
those required in the Nagari script. 
In the first system it is about 


‘double, in the second about 1i 


times. How much more time it 
will consume. What a colossal loss 
for an imaginary gain! 


One thing more: let us take a 
question from Differential Equa- 
tions: 


И y=sx, then dy=s dx. 


Every student of Higher Mathe- 
matics knows that here ‘dx’ stands 


е 
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Where to give 


You. сап hand over your donations of 
GOLD, ORNAMENTS and MONEY 
to the National Defence Fund to the 
following receiving agencies : 


@the Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangaloro, Calcutta, New Delhi, 
^ Nagpur and Kanpur ; 


@any office of the State Bank of India or 
its Subsidiary Banks — State Banks of 
Hyderabad, Bikaner, Indore, Jaipur, 
Mysore, Travancore, Saurashtra and 
Patiala. ` 







tr GUNS 


Donations in CASH or by CHEQUES 
may be handed over to’ 

ӨЗІ! State Co-operative Banks : 

@any of the branches of the Centra} Bank 
of india, Punjab National Bank, Bank of 
India, Bank of Baroda, United Bank of 
India, National and Grindlays Bank, 
United Commercial Bank, Indian Bank, 
Indian Overseas Bank, Devkaran Nanjee 

* Banking Co. and Jammu & Kashmir Bank. | 
There are no bank charges. Contri- 
butions are accepted at par in cash 
or by cheque. 
MONEY ORDERS for Rupee one or 
above can be sent from any Post 
Office. ` 
No Money Order Commission will be 
charged. 


You can also send Money Orders and cheques to the Secretary, 
National Defence Fund, Prime Minister’s Secretariat, New Delhi. 


PACK UP THEVAWAWS 
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good grooming for men | 


; FOR SHAVING? 
ERASMIC assures you 
handsome shaving$ 

- Quick, smooth, comfortable, 
FOR YOUR HAIR: Pure 
GRASMIC Coconut Hair ОҢ, 
For hair that shows 

it's well-greomeg. 


rasmic 


Made in India 
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гіог ‘the ‘différential of х -and ,dy' 
for: ‘the - differential of YA If we 
write Hindi in,the Roman script 
and are dealing with the :same 
equation, will dx have this mathe- 
.matical meaning, or, will it mean 
the Nagari character “5? The se- 
. cond- system avoids ‘this difficulty 
but only to: a limited extent. It 
too will have to: employ digraphs 
"+ for Mahaprans =, 9,9, 35... 


‘Now, let us consider ће following 
formula of Dynamics: 


D 


v2 =2 gh. 


In the lume of Mechanics, 


this formula means: | 


(velocity)2— 2 x (forcé. of gra- 


vity) x, (height). 


When we are writing Hindi i in the 

, Roman script, will ‘gh’ connote the 
‚ same thing, or,'the Nagari charac- 
tery? Such a confusion’ will arise 
at dozens of ‘places. We know this 
difficulty is not formidable as, in 
. most cases, the meaning will be 
clear in the context. But we would 


` like the enthusiasts of the Roman . 


script not to ignore his aspect of 
the question. | , 


Typewriting 


. And what about typewriting? In 
the first: system, about half the 
_ letters of the Nagari script will re- 
‘quire two keys each, and about 
half a dozen will require three 
keys each. In the second, system 


too, two keys will have to be used: 


for each of about a dozen letters 
of the Nagari alphabet, whereas at 
present we are using ony one key 
for each. 


One thing more. In the second 
system we shall have to use two 
new diacritic signs: / and N, 
This means that-for romanising the 
Nagari script we shall have to 
modify all the existing typewriters 
of the country! We admit this is 
not impossible. But this: is not the 
end of the.story. About half the 
characters of the Nagari script 
will. be written with these signs. 
And in writing with. the hand the 
pen has to be used. That means 
that the much-boosted continuity 
of the Roman script for writing 


ы 
B 


> м. mE "a 


purposes will be entirely, destroy-. 


edt. "Wil it be- а gain ora Joss? . 


The two’ designs have many: - 


other minor defects. But here: we 
are discussing only the principles 
involved therein- and not the de- 
tails thereof. Hence we pass. them 


“оп. * a 


\ 


_ Unacceptable ' 
We.admit that, of all: proposals 


made so -far for the romanisation ° - 
Of. the Nagari script the present 


one is the most practical, though 
it too is not free from: defects. 
When we say “it is most practical’, 
we only mean that others ‘were 
less practical. We do not mean to 


say that it is acceptable.’ At рге-' 


sent a movement:is going on in 
the: country to banish: English 
altogether’ from our country. We 
are not supporters of the move- 


. ment. At {һе same time, we 


think that such a time is most 
inopportune for*moving the clock 


the other way in trying to roman- - 


ise the Nagari script. Such a thing 
will not work at the present mo- 


ment even if its  reasonableness 


could be-established. We, оп the 
other hand, are of the opinion that, 
even on merit, the proposal will 
be a step backward involving a 
ve loss to the country. 


' What is required at'the present 
moment is an earnest attempt to 
reform the Nagari script. Let us 
ipool all such proposals together 
and arrive at a common agreement 
‘regarding the matter without in- 
troducing such reforms which may 
convert the Nagari script into a 
totally different script. At the same 


+ time let us-make attemipts,. as 


silent as possible, to show: to the 


'non-Hindi areas the advantages of 


adopting a common script for all 
the languages. of the country. 


About fifty years back a periodical, 


"Devnagar' was started which pub- 
‘lished articles in almost all the 


Janguages of the country written: 


in the Nagari script. It continued 


only for a number of years. Let us |’. 
, revive that endeavour. But let no 


attempt ‘be ‘made to force the 
Nagari script upon the inhabitants 


' of those areas: ^ After a number of . 
years of such’ silent efforts, її. 


would be time to take stock of-the 
entire situation, and think of the 
next step. as 
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Tranka, Bohumil. 
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ЕТІТТІПІ Ы 


Мик, Food, Children grow straight and strong. 


E ас а dee ate Ж i Today’ s care, Gentle as witha flower. 
Й E ' Today' s protection. ‘The ‘shelter of mighty ‘effort. 
Sí : ; m Tomarrow.. „a little less of care, a little móre of joy. . 
PU à DAT А, * And for HINDUSTAN LEVER, too, tomorrow begins today. · 
` ET m 2. 7 us In the milk plant and research laboratory, 
E in “the factory and office. Work, patience, care’ 
: | Se tuk Це serve tomorrow's homes and the nation’s needs 
А axe, 5 А with products that grow | better and better. | 
| E "m TOMORROW... HINDUSTAN LEVER SERVES THE номе 
d J ү ae wiTh EN FOODS, TOILET RREPARATIONS ` ‚ 
‚ қ a _ E . R Lad A bar Е . | n 2 | РВ, 38353 . 
` "el А M 5 pot 45 "Zh * қ М | | . 
1. 1 x 5 : А ү . 
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AEG have a long and extensive experience 
‘In the manufacture of transformers of all sizes 
and up to the highest voltages. Three-phase 
generator transformers rated for 

220.000V, 200.000kVA, with tap-changing 
facilities and line transformers 

220.000kVA, 400/000V with a total bank 
capacity of 660.000kVA are amongst the world’s 

largest. The units are also built with | 
attached radiators as mobile railway types. 
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Dodsal PRIVATE -LIMITED 
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BOMBAY Р.О. Box 10102 
CALCUTTA Р.О. Box 2073 
NEW DELHI P.O. Box 353 M 
BANGALORE P.O. Box 14 
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. f Mafatlal puts colour 


He knows all about the colours on his 
canvas. What he doesn't know is that the 
MAFATLAL GROUP made the dyes for 

his colourful shirt! And he's probably 
unaware of the other things we make. 
Like jute. Or chemicals. Or some ofthe 
finest textiles in the country. 


And yet, every day, people in every walk of 
life are using Mafatlal products. Today, 

the MAFATLAL GROUP is making a great range 
of products for home and industry... 
expanding its interests to: so тапу. aspects 
of your life... planning for the bigger 
expansion of tomorrow. 


ES 


PEOPLE FROM. EVERY WALK OF LIFE 

















MAFATLAXK, 

GROUP 

NEW SHORROCK 
(SHORROCK), Ahmedabad 

NEW SHORROCK, Nadiad 

STANDARD, Bombay 


STANDARD (NEW CHINA), 
Bombay ` 


STANDARD, Dewas 
SASSOON, Bombay 


SASSOON (NEW UNION), 
Bombay 


SURAT COTTON, Surat 
MAFATLAL FINE, Navsari 
GAGALBHAI JUTE, Calcutta 
INDIAN DYESTUFF, Bombay 





NEED AND USE MAFATILAL PRODUCTS 


Aiyars MG. 2394 -. ` Xs ТІ қ i eot к: - . 
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Bhaiya, І have been a truck operator ` 
i long enough to know that there can be 
no two opinions: about the super 
'lority of Fargo trucks. For instance 
) take Axles. А Fargo vehicle is. fitted. 
_with Timken axles now known as 
Rockwell Standard which have à'world- 
- wide reputation. These axles have 
great load carrying capacity and 
are absolutely dependable-which 
means a great deal to us truck operators. 


s There are several other superior features, 
besides. Taken together they lead to only one 
,conclusion, namely, that the Fargois a great 
truck. It is great in hauling power, great in 
, endurance, great in earning capacity, You'll 






FARGO = 0 





Mala ea eee ee 0% NUM 
П “ 


Manufactured by THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LIMITED, Bombay . 7, 





SISTA'S-PAL-406 
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KEEP P PRICES ы 
"DOWN 


‘PRODUCE MORE E . 

Ж Work more. . Increase production. Cut оша! .'. 

М slow methods. Ве regular and punctual. к > zd 4 
© thatextra' effort (һас; produces more and adds | 

` strength to our fighting power. ~, 


GROW MORE ШЕ a T UM X e 





Get bigger yields from your fields. Sell your: | Soe dq 
produce. at fair: prices. Food for all. and поле” ita С 
,to waste. А . е 

SPEND LESS © 2." „+ 


Buy only when you must. Avoid. all wasteful’ = | 7^ 5... 
expense. No feasts or festivities, — ' E" ie te 


SAVE MORE ``. Pon LM 
Save all you can and invest in the new Deferice | 5 
Savings Schemes. Тһе more you save, the bigger 
the build-up of the country’s defence power and ` d E el 
миче the doct : 


. HOLD THE PRICE LINE e | 
HELP THE FRONT ae К 
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PHOENIX "MILLS. LTD. - 


Prints, Lenos, Voiles & Bed Tickings 
б, . | x x n В S. E 
Ч Ж ЕЕ г И 


: DAWN MILLS: C0: LTD. · 


Yarn, Sewing Thread, Vests & Socks | 
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~ BRADBURY. MILLS LTD. 
| Coatings, Shirtings, Bleached: Long Cloth 


2 Dhoties & Sarees > 
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-RAMNARAIN SONS PRIVATE. m. 


State. Bank Building, Bank Street, Fort, 
- + 0 BOMBAY-1. . 
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FIRST ALUMINIUM FOIL FACTORY IN INDIA 


"Welcome to our Foil Factory," 


beamed Mr. Al Foil. "I promise you: 


an interesting visit. You'll see how 
we, make wraps, packs and caps 
so essential. ог our-Nation’s health. 
More, you'll see how our precision 
. built machines, handled by experts, 
‘manufacture aluminium foil to the 
exacting specifications of industrial 
uses. Matter of fact, the industries 
which rely on aluminium foil make àn 
impressive list. 


"Your radio, fan and strip lighting, 
for instance, wouldn’t work without 


‘India Foils Limited 


(Incorporated in Great Britain) 


foilcondensers. And those marvellous 
electronic machines you hear somuch 
about, they too need foil. As for 
Thermal Insulation and Refrigeration, 
Aluminium Foil is recognised as an 
absolute ‘must’ by modern engineers. 
These industries apart, structural 
engineers and photographic film 
manufacturers use industrial foil in 
many ways. 


"Come now, l'Il take:you round the 
factory to give you an idea of the 
great technical skill and experience 
required for the manufacture of foil." 


Caléutta Bombay Madras New Delhi 
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| A busy steeltown. Alive to the problems of the day, 
° BURNPUR prepared for the challenge of tomorrow. Thousands 
live and work here day and night. All of them think in 


--А PORTRAIT E terms of steel — and more steel, for India. 


Yet less than ten years ago, the rated annual capacity at 

>< ІМ STEEL Burnpur was about half a million tons of crude steel and a 
` similar quantity of pig iron. A two-step expansion ' 

programme has since raised annual production at 

the integrated steelworks to 1 million tons of 

~ crude steel and 1.3 million tons of pig iron. 

The smallest additional capital cost 

can expand production further, 

by another million tons of steel 

if need be. 

Meanwhile, IISCO steel — in 

all the shapes that steel 

can take— serves India’s 

devcloping economy. 

















ISCO 
FACES THE 
FUTURE WITH 






CONFIDENCE, 
\ 
THE INDIAN 
<fisco> IRON & STEEL : 
COMPANY LIMITED 
исо. 


' MANAGING AGENTS; MARTIN BURN LTD, 
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‘7 WEEKLY FLIGHTS 
“* Indía-Middle East- 

.' Europe-U.K. 
& 4 FLIGHTS ON TO . 
A NEW YORK 





„^+ EVERY SUNDAY 
EVERY THURSDAY . 
| , Bembay-Aden- Nairobi ^ 


EVERY TUESDAY 

EVERY FRIDAY 

Bombay- Calcutta- Bangkok- 
Hong Kong- Tokyo 


- У 5 EVERY FRIDAY 
Bómbay- Delhi- Moscow 


EVERY MONDAY 
Bombay-Bangkok-Singapore- 
Perth -Sydney 


EVERY THURSDAY 
y Madras-Singapore 


РА 


EVERY SATURDAY . 
Bombay- Madras- 
Singapore-Jakarta 


'" EVERY SUNDAY 


Bombay- Karachi- 
Bahrain-Kuwait 


|* 80 years of airline experience 
‚ * The world's first all-jet airline 

* Million-mile pilots 

* Western know-how 

* Eastern charm and hospitality 

“Тһе smiling attention of 

sari-clad hostesses 

* And 

every passenger a Maharajah! 


AIR INDIA 


BUY NATIONAL 
DEFENCE BONDS 
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Choice tobaccos and n the Crush-proof 
great care in manufacture 205 pack 
give Capstan cigarettes - 
their unvarying quality, 
robust flavour and 


honest-to-goodness taste. 


Also available 

in the familiar 
( blue and gold’ 
Better buy Capstan 10's pack 
— they're blended better ) 


jWTCC 191R | ; 
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60 YEARS 
IN INDIA 


ROLLING OF FOIL : 






































The making and shaping of 
| aluminium foil is an extremely 
skilled process. It calls for rigid 
= control in rolling to gauge. Special 
н techniques in applying scientifi- 
cally formulated coatings. Skill 
| and know-how when mounting 
foil on carefully selected 
substrates. . Machine techniques, 





and material and production 
quality control demand the 


highest order of technical know- 


ledge and experience— the kind 
of experience that India Foils 
have acquired in 6O years, 


Dry 


The first step in foil manufacture is the cold-rolling or 4 
:45 mm gauge aluminium foil stock. Each pass reduces 
the gauge or thickness by half. 


India Foils Limited 


А | (Incorporated in Great Britain) 
CALCUTTA BOMBAY MADRAS NEW DELHI 


OPENING THE WEG 

Often lighter gauge foil is 
rolled as a double web. Here 
the double web is being 
Separated into two single 
webs each .OO6 mm in thick- 
ness, revealing the shiny and 


Foil reels rolled to the required gauge 
mat surfaces. т 


awaiting further processing y 


а 

ІС 

i "s | 
| © 









Annealing restores the 
molecular pattern render- 
ing the foil dead soft and 
leaving the surface spot- 
lessly clean and organi- 
cally Inert, 
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Little girls know just what they Mothers always say — "Knit for us with 
want. They want to be beautiful, Modella Knitting Wool.” Modella 
they want to be very prim and proper, who Knitting Wool is made from 100% pure 
and they want to be a real Princess out Australian wool in over 15 varieties, 


of a story book. That’s why they'll love most each rich in colours and shades. 






choose (906 choose TEE 


Also suiting * blazer * tweeds * worsteds * flannels * overcoating * velours * rugs * blankets 
MDL. 788 EVEREST 
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MANNESMANN 
SPECIAL STEELS 


We supply a wide range of special steels, manufactu- 
red by Mannesmann, including : 
HIGH-QUALITY STEELS e Spring steels e Con- 
structional steels, alloyed or unalloyed e Tool steels, 
alloyed or unálloyed e High speed steels e Stainless 
and heat-resistant steels @ Magnetic soft iron in the 
form of — 
TOOL BITS e Cemented carbides and carbide tipped 
tools | 
DRAWN STEELS e Round, octagonal, hexagonal, 
square, flat in a wide variety of sections @ High- 
speed free-cutting steels @ Steel shaftings @ Cold 
stamping nut bars 

i Sole representatives in India 


à А | Bombay . 
PRIVATE Bangalore 
galore 

S ‘all LIMITED Rourkela 
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There's a Star in your future! So die 


Babulal was once an ordinary truck driver, 

but it wasn’t.long before he followed his employer's 
example and saved enough to buy, his first 

TATA MERCEDES-BENZ truck. 


There were signs of prosperity soon-after Babulai 
hitched His future to the three-poihted Star: a house 
in а new colony —full of shining happiness; 

a good education for his children; medical care... 
Today, Babulal’s fleet of T-M-B trucks hauls 

his fortune; many years hence they will continue 

to be Star performers for his children. 





Ра 
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Is И any wonder that more and more operators choose to 
hitch their loads to the TATA MERCEDES-BENZ Star? 


3 ТАТА 
. MERCEDES-BENZ 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 
Sales Office: 148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1 


СОСО 


ettet. 


THE STAR THAT 
HAULS A FORTUNE 


ees 
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„<< Now let’s take а deep breath, 


x . É and go forth into the open air, Now for 


the open road, the world out of doors, 
source of ali health and pleasure, Surely 
y there’s no more healthy and enjoyable 
s, pastime than walking. And to keep on walking, 
ЖУ two feet deep in comfort, in 
` a pair of Bata shoes. 











К 
Comfort 24.95 
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FAMOUS SHOES 











Р Cotton Goods 
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'WOOL — COTTON — LEATHER 
SUGAR—BRUSHES 


These names have been famous in Indian 
Industry for many decades. They stand out 
as landmarks of quality and reliability. 

Іп the present emergency, certaln | 
popular items are In short supply, as our 
mills are now engaged in production of 
goods required urgently for National Defence 
purposes. Maintenance of the price line, is 
however, our unswerving policy at all times. 
lai Hind ! 


THE BRITISH INDIA CORPORATION LTD. KANPUR 
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Giant STEEL WORKS or soft MAN MADE FIBRE, you can get them both from 
INDMAG, 


From DEMAG A.G. West Germany 


We bring you their world-renowned range of heavy. engineering. ЖЕНІЛ include 
ing complete integrated iron arid: steél plarits, steel structurals and bridges, cranes, 
. heavy compressors, gears, etc., i | ‹ 


From EL au Pont de Nemours & Company Inc. U.S.A. І 


We bring you their finest fashion-fibre Orion апа a wide range of chemical products 
— explosives, organic chemicals, dyes, petroleum chemicals, pigments and films. 





ТӘ АС PRIVATE LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: Esplanade House, Waudby: Road, BOMBAY 1. 
. &BRANOH OFFICES: United Commercial! Bank Building, Parllament Street, NEW DELHI 4. 
^ 2, Brabourne Road, CALCUTTA 1. 177/179, Mount Road, MADRAS 2 
AGENTS: Industrial Agencies, 11, Hardinge Road, BANGALORE 4, 
Resident Engineer: Erection Site, Р.О, Box 11, ROURKELA 1. 


EN EZ 
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YOUR GOLD 


E FOR ç | 
© NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Conver£ your- 

‘idle gold ^ 


and earn ›` бре 
6; percent | ids 





Bonds exempt from Wealth Tax and Capital Gains Tax 
No questions asked about the source’ of gold tendered. 





ON SALE UPTO FEBRUARY II, 1963 


| a 
Offices of the Reserve Bank of India 
Branches of the State Bank of India 


DA 62/654. 
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THE EMERGENCY 


a symposium on the 
problems facing our country 


| 
following the invasion from the north 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 

A short statement А 

POLITICAL PERSPECTIVES 

Rajni Kothari, political scientist, formerly of . 

Baroda University and the Central Institute of 

Study and Research in Community Development, 
Mussoorie 

ECONOMICS OF DEFENCE 

К. N.‘Raj, Director of the School of Economics, 

Deihi University, associated with planning policies - 
in India : д 

MEETING THE EXTRA COST 

I. S. Gulati, of the Economics Department of the Baroda 
University, writes on taxation policies 

TIMELY ACTION NEEDED . "x 
Jagdish Bhagwati, Professor of Economics at the Indian 
Statistical Institute, former Fellow of Nuffield College, 
Oxford 


MOBILIZATION 


' Mohit Sen, Member of the Hyderabad City Executive 


Committee of the Communist Party of India 


FOREIGN POLICY 

K. P. Karunakaran, Reader in South Asian History and 
Institutions at the Indian School of International 
Studies, New Delhi : 

WIDER REPERCUSSIONS 

Sisir Gupta, former Editor of “А.Г.С.С. Economic Review', 
at. present working at the Massachussetts 

Technology 


FURTHER READING. uH 
А select and relevant bibliography prepared 


. by Urmila Phadnis 


DOCUMENT 

A survey of the negotiations between India and 
China on the border question, with maps 
COVER 

Designed by Chowdhury/Grewal 
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The use of military force by China to decide а boundary dispute and to 
prove a political point, has changed, irreversibly, the pattern of thought 
and action in our country. The consequences of such a change are 
matters for speculation. But the nature and quality of this violent break 
in our thinking will determine the future pattern of our lives, both 
politically and economically. Therefore the urgency of shedding the 
extra emotionalism which we have perforce acquired after the aggres- 
sion. Also the urgency to face the questions posed by today's reality. 
What was wrong with our foreign and economic policies which led to our 
unpreparedness when China struck? Was it the fault of perspective or 
tactic, or was it plain inefficiency. Do our policies need re-orientating, 
abandoning or strengthening? Does our non-alignment change into 
commitment, our économic plans into defence and military plans, or can 
these contrary positions be reconciled. -Can we salvage the dynamic out 
of our past to make a positive future? Ifso, how? АП such questions 
have to ‘be answered if we wish to avoid fumbling ‘our way through the 
crisis. But before the answers, we have to analyse and assess the situa- 
tion, what it was and how it-led to the present emergency. This is one 
such attempt. | | 


Political perspectives 


KOTHARI / 


RAJNI 


FOR any nation, war is an event 
that calls forth two fundamental 
responses. First, it forces atten- 
tion to the problems of immediate 
consequence, to the defence of the 
nation and physieal and material 
mobilization. Secondly, however, 
it leads to fundamental soul- 
searching, a re-appraisal of one's 
policies, assumptions and associa- 
tions, one's ways of dealing with 
men and nations. War is, thus, a 
moment as much of introspection 
as of external trial and prepared- 
ness. : 
Further, in a century of far- 
reaching social and economic 
changes, war also throws into de- 
fensive the entire way of life of 
a nation, its social philosophy and 
ideological moorings. These tend 
to be threatened in the pre-occupa- 
tion with more immediate goals. 
The attempt to ensure unity and 


'eschew. disaffection leads to а 


subtle mixture of conformism and 
opportunism that are inimical to 


healthy political growth. The. 
' temptation ^ to short-circuit the 


fight against. political opposition 
becomes irresistible. This gives 
rise to a known dilemma of mo- 
dern wars that a free country is 
led to assume some of the charac- 
ter of its totalitarian adversary, 
thus forcing the community to 
guard further its intellectual and 
moral defences against ever mount- 
ing pressures from both' within 
and without. 

Such are the basic issues strik- 
ingly brought home to the Indian 


people by the Chinese communist 
invasion. We have suffered a big 
blow. Our national ego has been 
profoundly hurt. Our assumptions, 
held steadfastly and arrogantly for 
so long, have been rudely shaken. 
Our complacency, our illusions, 
our shyness in facing realities and 
hesitancy in dealing with them 
have been revealed as patent 
weaknesses which passed as na- 
tional virtues for so long. 


The upshot is most unfortunate. 
We are threatened with a sudden 
arrest of our national growth and 
development. There is no denying 
the fact that this nation had made 
great strides in political and eco- 
nomic development. Nor can one 
deny that she was building up an 
impressive alternative to both the 
capitalist and the communist 
models of growth. At a time when 
the communist experiment in 
China was showing signs of strain 
and possible failure, the Indian 
alternative was demonstrating its 
superiority and attracting wide- 
spread attention. р 

All. this has now received an 
unfortunate setback. Peace was a 
pre-condition of our development; 
we somehow failed to see that 
peace was something that simply 
could not Бе taken for granted. 
The Chinese aggression has un- 
settled this primary pre-condition 
of our growth towards strong na- 
tionhood. Nothing which has hap- 
pened in our post-Independence 
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: history 15 so` furidamental as the 


Chinese incursion on'our soil..The: 


India thàt we knew .Since 1947 -will 
, never һе the. same again.: д i4 


The Jolt o A 


= On the other' bond “the Chinese 
` invasion: has-given us.a jolt which" times of test ‘when ‘the real Бар; 


4 


2 


run,’ Firstly, it has brought . to 


. tlie surface some, of our. "profound 


"weaknesses. ' , A chronic’ staté of 
' indecision, ап! ‘inability to face un- 
pleasant facts and a pathetic lack 


‚77 of a sénse ‘of priorities, were force- ` 
fully, brought home to'us when- , It is not' yet clear’ to What ex- 


19 


4 we as a nation stood on the brink 
:of disaster. ' Secondly, the ‘war re-' 


` leased unlimited reserves of: energy „ our national. consciousness: 
" and an infinite potentiality for. 


‘great. deeds. ‘Indeed, а leadérship 
, Wwhich“never tired of. complaining 
of lethargy arid, inertia’ iv ‘the: 
masses маз. itself found inert and : 
-lifeless by. an awakened, people 
- that ‘гӧѕе fo the challengé'as à, 
- man: it appears that many of our 
theories regarding ' publié со-оре- 
- ration’ and ‘popular initiative’ will 


* have. tò ‘be revised. . ‘Thirdly and: 


" 


more ` concretely, the war solved. 
for us problems which Baffled us. 
''for so long: the bogey -of national | 


p ааа has been exploded, ` 


= 
' 


4 


uy 


the price of gold is, reported to ^ 
: have achieved an unprecedented. 
і 10%, and we сап be sure of по 


longer being content to’ fight our . 


battles over microphones and рго:,. 

' test notes, 

: received is both tude and salutary: 

- its painful convulsions will force 

_us to rid ‘ourselves ‘of: a mass of 
superfidity. Bud inertia: + 

The .war. has stirred us to our 

depths. We сап now: see ‘that the 

reasons for our' astonishing con- 

sistency in self-deceipt in "the face ' 


of such a clear menace are ‘deeper . 
than meet the eye: ` they are part, 


.of our fundamental character as a 
nation. We as a people have been 
used to being fed on myths’ ‘and 
day-dreams. Important and com- 
plicated matters of State were re- 


solved for us in terms of neat for- ' 


mulae and a rhetoric that never 
failed to dazzle. Add to-this a 
prolonged period of relative peace 
and stability which owed as much 
to good fortune as to our innate 
capacities, and you have the key 


5” many of’ our dong-cherished ` 
illusions, : кы 0 Nut E ag сы 


+ MEE! 
But the power of words ceases 
to be-hypnotic beyond a point. The 


myths and. images created by them. 


7 give rise to a ‘whole’ series .of ex- 
‘pectations. .: Whereupon”, - come 


| ‘night prove: béneficial in the long * between promise, and fulfilment is 


brought into: sharp relief апа” calls” 
“for drastic operations, This was 


slowly becoming clear in our do-' 


mestiè politics; the -war forced the 
issue on-uS with a- ‘boomeranging - 
effect. 


tent the result ‘of, this war ‘therapy 
will become a permanent “рагі of 


"which. we. lived for so long. has . 
"been once. and. for all shattered: We 
-can now'.see that, we аз a‘ nation. 
had missed out some of the most 
elementary: facts regarding, Social 
‚ and political relationships, ' Our, 
' tradition of arm-chair idealism. had 
conditioned us to look at all issues’ 
' through: coloured glasses; and we 
turned ‘our assumptions, on which 
we based our policies, into’ abso- 
lutes that could not be ‘questioned, 


In external affairs, we failed to . 


realise that to. have a foreign policy, 
based“ оп the* principle of” non- 
alignment is to/take a highly res~ 
ponsible position: in, world. affairs, 
~one that requires a positive ap- 
proach.’ to the problems of power;, 


The Shock we “һауе “һай, in a word, only a-strong and 
' militarily viable nation can afford: 


süch "а policy, of and indepen- 
dence. ' А А E 


^ Non- Aligsmént 


"Much of. our .thinking on 
non-alignment “ав” been“ muddle-^ 
, héaded. Thus we confused non- 
,involvement in the cold war with + 
what . amounted чо а policy ¢ оғ” 
isolation in Asia. At a timè when’ 
we ‘could ‘have enlarged ‘our pro~ 
‘ximate sphere of influence ‘and 
"emerged as an important’ leader of 
Asia with a .distirictive, “programme 


' of development, we let the Qppor- ‹ 


tunity slip out of our hands. ' We 


at the reception given to our Prime 
Minister wherever he went. . But 
we failed to consolidate our posi- 
tion in new Asia. On the contrary, 


=: 


-But it. 


is certain that'the dreamworld in - position 


Military Incapacity 


` 
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we айны | in ' alienating , our 
neighbours, orie after the. other. 


Our doctrinaire anprádeh eárned ; 
for-us the hostility of Pakistan and: 


considerations. . alongside 
‘commercial “aspects of’ trade en- 
abled China to gain a march over 
us in Burma and Ceylon. We failed 
to ‘forge closer links with Japan, 


‚. Malaya and the' Philippines, coun- ' 


fries with which "we had- some ` 
affinity of ideals, And our anxiety 


to play the perfect broker in Korea . 
апа Vietnam: caused resentment” at 
. our’ moralist postures, іп” interna-, ) 


tional relations.- 


` 


All this-took "Bland st. a‘ time 
when China | Was: consolidating her. 
-with our d 
neighbours, ‘Burma,’ Nepal and 
Pakistan, had already swallowed . 


- up-the, whole of Tibet,-had made 


a gigantic thrust’ into Ladakh and. 


was threatening. Bhutan with an- * : 


nihilation:' Our "response, to, all 
this was ‘still, more talk on the. 
principles, of ` Panch-Sheel. Тһе” 
result, of all this. was that the. war 


i foúnd us both militarily weak, апа”, 
diplomatically isolated in’ our. own 


region.^. , 422 А 


' Again, our legacy of non-violence 


and’ pacifism and our .passionate · 
" advocacy of world disarmament 


brought us to.equate a ‘policy of 


' peace with weak military. defence. ` 


Pouring ridicule over world powers 
bent upon preserving their па-. 
tional strength, and proud in our. 
posture of self-righteousness, we, 
cultivated a positive distaste for- 
military strategy. The result was: 


“astounding: -One of the able: and 


distinguished ' armies in:the world’ . 
‘found itself completely beaten’ and: 
“humiliated: ‘Non-involvement, ` in 
our hour of trial, turned into a 
mood of perplexity and acceptance 
of. ‚а series, of-fait accompli. . We. ` 


, 


: Nepal Our failure to weigh poli- ` | 
„ысаї' 


were ‘So much taken in by words ', 


_ that: ‘we refused to believe facts: 


even when they stared us. in Ше. 
face. ' 


pathology. + 


Paralíel to “our - facile. approach 
in external relations was биг care- 
less handling of the internal poli- 
tical situation. ` “A , militarily - 
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The whole episode provides’ : 


lectured: profusely on Afro- "Asian 2 a fascinating. Study in , political 


solidarity and were greatly: elated . 


г 


1 
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ill-prepared army was further 
weakened by political pressures 
and consequent vacillation as to 
who was to lead the forces in the 
national crisis. The fine traditions 
of the Indian army, built over half 
a century and admirably suited to 
‚а parliamentary system, were 
threatened with disintegration in 
` a matter of months. This was the 
greatest dis-service- done by the 


overwhelming political steward- 


ship of army affairs that marked 

'the latest phase in the country's 
civil-military relationships. 
the more important posts, ranging 
from that of the Defence Minister 
.to the Corps Commander .were 
subjected to changes dictated by 
politieal exigency and momentary 
pressures. Я 


Political Pressures 


The widespread tendency among 
politicians and intellectuals of 
bracketing army generals with 
particular political and' ideological 
‘camps, coupled with the tendency 
of persecuting military people and 
turning them into political scape- 
goats for the purpose of silencing 
irresponsible opposition and. sav- 
ing the government from trouble, 
created traumatic effects. on the 
Біле. of morale in the armed 
forcés. This was further accen- 

tuated by the new and deplorable 
-practice of passing the blame for 


strategic blunders to people in the- 


army, while in reality the latter 
were bound down by -political 
commands: a number: of strategic 
‘decisions made‘ by men at.the front 
-were over-ruled by New Delhi for 
purely political reasons. 


‘It is only a tribute to ihe high 
‘sense of discipline in the Indian 
army that the country was saved 
from an. open rift between the 


civil and military arms of govern- х 
. But the position is far more com- 


ment in spite of external and in- 


ternal provocation. Now, at a time’ 


when the.country can once again 
hope for an harmonious conduct 
of the nation’s defences, it would 
be worthwhile not to lose the Jes- 
sons of the fateful period from 
Tawang to Bomdi La which we 
. just managed: tó skip through 
without total disaster. 


The performance, of our С politi- 
ciary in: the crisis revealed the 


4 


ing 


.of political differences. 


АП 


difficulties of backward polity in 
dealing with unexpected challeng- 
es. Political fragmentation reach- 
into the uppermost tiers 
adversely affected the unity and 
drive néeded to face the national 
‘danger: The excessive personal- 
isation ‘of political loyalties pre- 
vented a free exchange of views 
and made for devious. expression 
‘While the 
younger ' group, in the Parliameńt 
succeeded in asserting itself, frust- 
rated elements in and outside the 
ruling party used the moment for 
personal vendetta and manoeuvre. 


In the higher regions, thére was ' 


a failure of nerve, together with 
fence-sitting, and a shocking in- 
difference on the part of so many 
holders of power. 
and consequent insecurity” in poli- 
tical office created the situation in 


which one’s own survival became 
‘more important than the urgent 
tasks facing the country. 


The fact that the -Chinese in- 


_vasion came at a time’ when the 


debate over inheritance was en- 
tering a critical phase, turned the 
war itself into an instrument of 


‘political ascendancy. It is possible 


to argue that the timely cease-fire 
by the Chinese prevented a high 
incidence’ of political mortality, 
the stage for which was perhaps 
already set after the fall of Bomdi 
La. Whether this -would have 


_ spelled disaster or given us a better 


ruling team, it is hard. to say. 
Implications ' 


But the situation which now 
faces the country is far more seri- 
ous. We have been rightly warned 
against a renewal of complacency 
as a result of the present cease-fire. 
That the process of mobilization on 
which we have entered should 
continue unabated is very clear. 


plicated; to be simple in such 


- matters is also to be rash. There 
implieations -which : 


are several 
need a careful 


and detailed 
examination. : 


The full military position is not 
known. But from what can be 
gathered, it appears ‘that we are 
faced with a very desperate situ- 
ation. Our already small fighting 
force has been further substantial- 


Incompetence | 


ly thinned, thanks to the excep- 
tional military ‘feats of the, Chinese 


‘army and our suicidal policy of 
‘fighting for every inch of our ter- 


ritory'. It is also clear that it 
would take more than a year be- 
fore we could train and equip an 


adequate fighting force to halt an- 


other major offensive by the 
Chinese; it will: be only after a 
lapse of two to three years that we 
will have the minimum strength: 
necessary (calculated at 30 to 
35 divisions) to:force the enemy 
to vacate our territory unaided by 
foreign military: intervention. , 


Courses of Action 


The position could be rectified if 
we adopted either or both of two ~ 
courses of action: (1) either we 
should have a powerful air: force 
in the form o? heavy bornbers and 
Supérsonic fighters so as to cover 
not only the ,necessary logistic 
support but: also to disrupt the 
enemy's line of supply. "The pro- 
hibitive cost of acquiring this can 
only be met by large-scale military 
assistance; or (ii) we can càll for 
direct military intervention by a 
great power at least for the interim , 
period while we are building up 
our own strength. In either case 
we are up against a big hurdle. 


The power of the United’ States 
Government to provide massive 
assistance to us is severely limited. 


“Бу the American Constitution. The 
‘Congress fixes the amount of an- 


nual global outlay on military 
assistance. As for sending Ameri- ' 


‘can troops on a war operation ` 


outside the U.S., this is just ‘not 
possible except by prior legislative 


sanction and only in'the form of 


a specific war treaty. Beyond a 
certain point, assistance in war 


‘can only be given on. the basis of - 


either a military pact with America 
or a political declaration. to fight 
communism—communism ав such. 


Both of these positions are alien 
to India's foreign . policy. АП 
available evidence leads to . the 
conclusion that, if not now, at least 
in the event of another Chinese 


' offensive we shall be forced to 
revise our traditional views оп 


political and military pacts, at least 
for the limited purpose of fighting 
the present war. 'The implication 


шы 


of such an Indo- American alliance 


against communism is clear: we 


should be prepared to invite the 
open hostility of Russia: 


The only- other course left open 
-to us is to avoid such 4° heavy 
involvement and somehow éome to 
a compromise with China—at a 
price that China decides. Thé im- 
plications of such a policy of 
appeasement must. also be fully 
borne in mind. In any event, 
whatever the course we employ, it 


is clear that ‘үе. аге placed in ап.” 


extremely tight corner. , 


Chinese Motives. 


The Chinese can be-expected to` 


‘play their cards with great finesse 
and a brutal logic. ^ The logic 
-seems to run as follows. ‘The re- 
volution started. by Lenin and 
continued by Stalin and Mao can 
succeed only by:a continuous ex- 
pansion of the communist sphere 
of influence. The biggest hurdle 
to such an expansion is the revi- 
` sionist Khrushchov and his flirta- 
tions with the capitalist and 
‘reactionary’ forces in the world. 
The only way of bringing Khrush- 
choy to his knees is by forcing him 
into an-open and clear-cut choice 
between revolution and reaction. 
The first, assault on India forced 
Russia to declare its support for 


China. The fact that the support ` 


was halting and lukewarm is not 
important; it is only the beginning 
of the grand strategy of Mao. The 
next line is to fofce India into the 
Western military camp by another 
massive attack, provoke America 
to enter the war.and compel Russia 
to make common cause with China. 
The ensuing World War III will 


complete the communist world con- ` 


quest begun by the great Stalin. 


The logic is-indeed brutal. Its 
implications for India are territy- 
ing. The course now openly 
advocated.by a large number of 
people outside as well as'inside 
.the Congress Party is to join the 
western alliance and drive out the 
Chinese by’ the help of the Ameri- 
can armed forces and full-scale 
military aid. But is this not pre- 


cisely playing the Chinese game Бу” 


making India the theatre of the 

Third World War? The answer is 

‘no’ if we believe in the theory of 
jr Е 


Жаа ды 6 The ` answei is ‘yes’ if 
we believe in the theory of brink- 
manship. Тһе line that divides the 
two, however, is rather thin: when 
a deterrent force fails to deter, it- 
is forced into brinkmanship..., On 
the other .hand,. where is. the 


'guarantee that. America. would 


risk a world war for India's,sake? 


'The situation is truly tragic. It 
may still be possible to avoid such 
a clear-cut choice. The need is to 
enter into a long period of patient 
negotiations with all the important 
powers, adopt a flexible policy of 
piecemeal adjustments, skilfully 
exploit the differences within the 
communist bloc, gradually give up 
our doctrinaire, approach towards 
the western system of alliance, 
búild up our strength by adopting 
all available methods, and keep 
our fingers crossed. Thé most frust- 
rating: characteristic of the Emer- 
gency is the extreme uncertainty 
as to what will be the next move 
of the enemy. We are set'on a 


period of great trial. 


Internal Problems 


There is the equally serious in- 
ternal problemi. It is not clear 
what will be the precise alignment 
of forces in‘a long drawn-out. war 
situation. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that if the present hesitancy 
in contracting large: scale military 
aid continues, . governmental 
crisis may ел The precise 


solution to the crisis and its im- 


plieations for constitutional gov- 
ernment in India would depend 
very much чроп the Chinese 
approach. 


At this point, ‘the external and 
the internal problems get closely 
intertwined. Here too there are 
signs of a more pragmatic attitude 
to military aid and a greater shar- 
ing of power among competent 
colleagues ‘in. the Cabinet. How- 
ever, there. are always too many 
accidents in -politics to .be confi- 
dent. about the future behaviour 


-of the system, especially under 


conditions of such strain, An as- 
tute sense of politics and hard- 
headed  statesmanship are the 
qualities. needed if we are to come 


„through the trial without too much 


of a setback. That these are 
exceptionally. rare qualities in ‘an 


‘matic 


under-developed polity cannot, of 
course, be denied. 


Diplo matic Front 


Meanwhile, there · аге - ‘many 
practical problems demanding’ 
urgent. attention. On-the diplo- 


matic front, we have a long leeway 
to make up. But the situation is 
in many ways opportune—if we 
know how to act. Although the 


. Chinese succeeded in isolating us, 


their open attack has rallied a 
great deal of support for us. The 
task is to consolidate this support 
іп a lasting manner. The fist 
thing is to deter. and disengage the 
enemy, militarily,’ diplomatically 
and economically. We must bring 
to an end our conflicts with Pak- 
istan and Nepal This calls for a 
bold move on our part, especially 
in regard to Kashmir. The im- 
portance of such a move goes far 
beyond the easing of Indo-Pakistan 
tensions. The sore'spot of our 
trouble with China is evidently 
Ladakh. It would need a bold 
stroke of policy to agree to a nego- 
tiated partition of Kashmir (say- 
at 34° L, North-South); with it we 
would also shift a large part.of 
the Ladakh dispute to the new 
inheritor. With Nepal, much of 
the tension is of our making; the 
time has come to replace our fal- 
tering ‘policy by a determined bid 
to end both Nepal’s fears and her 
flirtations with China. С 


Similarly, we should draw closer 
to our other neighbours, such as 
Burma and Ceylon, on the plank 
of anti-communism.- Indeed the 
need is to launch an all-out diplo- 
offensive to isolate the 
Chinese. Japan,  Malaya, the 
Philippines, Cambodia, Laos—these 
are our natural allies in the Asian 
constellation of forces. Most of 
the Arab world, both republic and 
monarchic, cannot go. against us. 
Even the greater Sinophiles, Indo- 
nesia, New Guinea and Ghana, can 
be skilfully handled. As for, the . 
larger balance: of power, in the 
world as a whole as well as in the 
communist bloc, it is bound 'to 
favour us. | 


The present ЖООК of 
both the western ‘powers , and 
Russia should: help us in such an 
approach; the point is to take 
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timely. initiative: and drive home'' 


‘the . advantages of. a favourable 
‘world, climate. As in everything 
. else, -we ‘have been 400 slow and 
- hesitant here. Our performance 


“fon the propaganda ' front too. has 


^ 
44 


' been deplotably ' naive: we give 


- the impression, of being too self-. 


conceited to explain our stand to 


"others. "It isa policy: of losing by - 
sheer default: All this calls for a.’ 
-Spirited attack right away. ' 


. С ©. 
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,Economic Front ' 
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7 ^On the economie front, the need 
for speeding-oür war potential in: 
«-the industrial sector has; of course, , 
. been tightly stressed, бу” the lead- 4 


ers. There is also a need for тес 


visiūg our national priorities. Our: 
_ sense of. priorities has always been 


5 extremely unrealistic: community 


4 
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. 'development, the language issue, . 


conferences on .‘national intégra- 
“tior and nuclear warfare—we have 
had too müch of all this.: In the - 
process, the two supreme needs, of 
„the country, food production and 


military, defence, were' woefully. 
] neglected... The war has given us 


ап. opportunity: of. restoring . ‘our, 

евреин: БЕЗЕР 
n 5 ‚* à 

. On the other hand, the tendency 

E prune, important items of nation- ' 


.büilding such аз agricultural .' 


credit,. education and' research 
must be' 'guarded-against. Тһе аг 


¿= werface calls for поё less but more 


^ 


A u 


E emphasis on normal development: 
,, activity. , Thus,‘ - while rightly 
А _ strengthening our defence’ indust- ` 


.ries, and cutting out all the grand 
' designs of imposing à 'comprehen- 
' sive Utopia: , on our, people, we 
‘should not lose sight “of the com- 


spelling need for ‘an increased, pace' 
of economic growth fer’ .develop- 


ment : purposes. « Тһе. natjonal 


output must be substantially raised’ 
‘and the share of agriculture , and: 


other essential commodities in it 


-'must- appreciate. to а“ marked 


degree if we are-to avoid war in- 
,/flation and the consequent "strain 
‘ ‘on: ‘the economy. А 9-2“ 


ы 


АП this is going to T very: aim. 


cult. ‘The yearly domestic expendi- 


ture of Rs. 300 crores and foreign 


| exchange outlay of Rs. 50 ‘crores’ 
‘on defence before the Emergency. : 
t. must now “be drastically raised. 


* 
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We ‘understand that.even іп the’ 
militarily lean period of 1963-64, 
the defence outlay will have ‘to’ 
rise by another’ 500 to 600 crores, 
,assuming that all the foreign , ex- 
change needed for afmament pur- 
chases will be met out of external 
assistance and. that non-plan ex-: 
, penditure ` оп” ‘internal - 
measures will. be. otherwise ‘met. 
This is a^big amount and these are 
large assumptions. ' 
years, t with increasing '. tempo, in 
the defénce build-up, a progressive 
` expansion іп! domestic and ‘foreign’ . 
exchange . outlays оп ‘defence will 
' be -called for., А 


Авай, with the already @хав-. 


In subsequent 


. ` mobilization ‘of internal resources 
, made іп, һе Third Plan; the scope 
"for tapping further internal financé 
.is severely limited. All this has. 
forced Ше government * *to"cut the" 
outlay for Plan schemes to Rs. 1 450 
. Grores for the year 1963-64: 
is at the ‘time when’ this“ article is ' 
being sent to press.) Further cuts, 
: may sóom be called for.» Again," 
.even within the domestic outlay 
‘for Plan schemes,. а, substantial 
diversion to schemes supporting, 
"defence: activity will have to be 
‘made. Similarly, the political and : 

. constitutional limits on U.S. mili- forced the pace of опе or two a 
.tary ‘assistance described ‘above 
will call „for ‘a sizeable diversion 

Сов economic aid to defence, support- ° 
ing items. Our sterling balances 
“һауе also hit an unusual low. Add , 
to this the scarcity іп a war eco- 
.nomy of- ‘such substantial articles 
as cement and steel and the greater , 
"emphasis on production . of süch 
things 'as woollen’ clothing, trans- 

port and construction; and you can 
‘see! the drastic revision, of the, en- 
. tire Structure of our Plan. 


‘threat of an impending, attack, 
force us. to, divert- our ‘resources 
: from planned development. 
approach is essentially eat EAT it 
is atmed ‘at discrediting the Indian 
experiment. The least we can do 18: 
` {о harness the. entire administrative 
structure at various levels—includ- 
ing the ‘multi-purpose’ community 


development set-up—-fdr the single. 
` purpose of thé production. of, essen- 
.iial commiodities.:This will call for 
a substantial cutting down of-other 


items’ of expenditure and ‘effecting 


costs. Hw 


Likewise; “we: must impress upon 
.the aiding countries the.need of not 
allowing economic ‘gid.to suffer as 


ға result of military assistance. The 
need, really, is to increase it.» ' of 


course, we. know their. difficulties. 


. But if we are.to'deal with the 


comprehensive ' strategy. of the 
. Chinese,.we must make, desperate 
attenipts to solve the dilemmas ` oÊ 
an: under- developed economy. en- 


„large -economies in’ administrative" 


B 


“ 


E 


gaged 1 in mammoth war operations. i 


‘This again ‘may: forcé us’ to make 


‘important ` revisions in our political | 


stand. >, ) EE 


Political- Front 


" On the administrative : and. poli- 
tical’ fronts, wechave many arrears 


ito clear. “There is need for te- | 


. newal and reshuffle all along Ше”. 
hierarchy. - -The top leadership has . 
- so far failed. to take the element- · 


ary steps. needed in the interésts : 


of efficiency and economy.’ While 


the surgical operation of the war. ' 


cial decisions, the halting and un- 


‘re-organisation’ inhibited the sup- 
` тете opportunity of ‘cleansing the 
Augean stables’ апа” providing the 
country witha clean and? efficiént 


‘administration. It remains іо be 


seen how, far. the new vigour in- 
stilled by the Ministriés of Defence 


».and Economic and Defence "Co- 


ordination will ‘rationalise and. 
give a sense of purpose to both the 
machinery of- government and the 


E ' political hierarchy.. 


t 


War is t ally a a solvent of a 


‹ 


We have been driven into’ a very -whole lot. of accummulated waste 
- -critical position. An important aim - which is bound to take place under 
-of the Chinese is to -dislocate our 
economy ‘and, under'.the. mere 


'a'systém of political spoils. It is 
also ‚а time when solutions other- 


~ certain approach’ to problems of- 


wide considered to be drastic get ` 


not, only easily accepted, but also 
make for a new release of en- 
thusiasm and energy. It was all 
'to the good that a sudden and 
full-scale purge under the pres- 
sure of external panic was avoided. 
With the. respite now provided, 


,the time has come for administer- 


ing the necessary shake-up to the 
governmental machine. 


Political rejuvenation is not, 
however, a simple function: of 
structural changes. 
turns on the nature of mobilisation 
brought about іп the country. А? 
heightened awareness and pro- 
found sense of purpose have to 
permeate to large sections of the 
people. The task'is in many Ways 
psychological and educational. We 
have also to-create the necessar 
conditions for response. 


- 


Administrative Front 


Realistically looking “ай the 
problem, it seems-that in order to 
have the maximum cooperation of 
the people, more potent sources of 
discontent will, in turn,'have to 
be rémoved. Lapses which may: 
have been overlooked.for so- long 
now assume .serious proportions. 
Corruption and favouritism in the 
distribution .of benefits and the 
performance of public functions 
become intolerable to a people 
asked to tighten their belts and 
make sacrifices for the sake of the 
country. War is usually a, time for 
a great improvement in standards : 
of public life. The present crisis 
will provide a serious test of the 
character’ of our administrative 
and political leadership. 


All of these are but aspects of 
the overall organisational drive 
needed to meet the requirements 
of a country simultaneously 
fighting for national defence and 
social and economic development. 
What sustains such a drive? The 
question brings us to the most im-: 


“portant aspect of mobilization— 


the ideological aspect. -There is. 
need to provide a new idealism 
to the people,: something which 
gives meaning and purpose to their 
endeavours. The nationalist strug- 
gle provided us with such a 
purpose. 

With the attainment of Indepen- 
dence, it was necessary {о have а 
new basis for our strivings. In 
this we have: completely failed. 
Our approach to nation-building 
has been either too administrative ` 
or too poetice. Cut and dry doc- 
trines on the one hand and jargon- 
ism on the other have blurred our 
objectives · and purpose. This 
history of post-Independence India 


The problem . 


м R 


is a history òf the decline of gen-_ 


uine idealism and its substitution 
by a whole lot of make-belief 
counched in high-sounding plati- 


-tudes.- The long prelude, to the 
present war made this very clear. · 


We failed to drive home to our 
people that it is not so much the 
Himalayan ranges that we are out 
to protect; it is rather our whole 
way of life, our . commitment to 
democracy, freedom and peaceful 
transformation towards a new 
order of existence. It is not so 
much a border conflict that we 
are engaged in; it is a conflict of 
two civilizations. Instead of 
Sharpening our ideological differ- 
ences, however, we have consist- 
ently played down such differences; 
are we still afraid of hurting our 
Chinese friends? It seems that 
the hangover. persists. We have 
not sufficiently realised the threat 
posed by the present war ‘to our 
survival as a democracy. 


The Test 


The Emergency has disturbed 
all our endeavours at democratic 
nation-building. Among other 
things, it has brought about a shift 
of. power back to the Centre, The 
tremendous strides made by the 
country in political ‘development, 
the large dispersal of power to 
lower . organs of government and 
the ruling party, and the relatively 
successful implementation’ of -a 
number of political innovations 
were all put to trial. Indian de- 
тосгасу: was put to an acid test. 
We are still.in the middle of such 
a test and although we have been 
able to absorb the initial Shocks, 
the: durability and resilience of 
our institutional structure is yet 
to be fully tried. 


The reasons for the disruption 
of democracy have widely varied 
from country to country. But a 
real or imaginary external threat 
has always provided a suitable 
climate for undermining constitu- 
tional government. . When the 
threat assumes the character of 
а” long drawn-out conflict, the 
struggle for democracy becomes 
particularly difficult. To come out 
successfully from such a struggle, 
we shall have to face squarely the 
issues forced on us by the Chinese 


` 


' 


onslaught—issues that: Бо far 
beyond the immediate needs of 


‘defence. 


Democratic Idealism 


As a rule, a democracy com- 
pared tò- a. totalitarian regime 
suffers from thé handicap of not 
keing able to turn its fine and 
subtle values into a militant ideo- 
logy. However, in times of trial, 
the democracies of the world have 
not failed to rally their people for 
defending the ideals for which 
they and their countries stood. 
Such an idealism is of infinite 
importance not only for mobilizing 
the country on all fronts, but also 
for preparing the people to put up 
with temporary reverses, even 
making them accept a strategy of 
retreat that may be necessary for 
military reasons and, above all, 
for using the war as a spur for 
greater productive output for 
peaceful purposes. i 


1 


. More than all this, such an 
idealism creates a new sense of 
unity and solidarity in the nation 
and lays a firm basis for demo- 
cratic convictions in the people. 
ideals for which a nation goes to 
war are then not easily given up. 
On the contrary, the energy they 
release provides greater vigour 
and stability to a country's insti- 
tutions. This would be our 
greatest gain from the present 
struggle—provided we preserve. 
our balance and refuse to give in 
to provocation. 


There is an inherent danger for 
an under-developed society to 
break down under strain. There 
is also the danger of government 
in such a society riding rough- 
shod over its critics in the name of 
national emergency and the fear 
of disaffection. Our capacity to 
arrest such tendencies will depend 
upon how united we stand in our 
fight for our freedom-and integrity. 
A united people is not likely to 
fall out on minor provocations. 


Indian democracy, in its hour of 
peril, may yet come out infinitely: 
strengthened, given will'and deter- 
mination. Much would depend 
upon the ability of the leadership 
and the intellectuals in the country 
to provide the people with the 
right perspectives: |. 5 
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“IN the’ last few weeks most of us - 
. have been much too disturbed and 

agitated by the ‘developments ой” 
the, borders to give much thought : 

to ‘the “economic implications of У 


the struggle which has, been forced 
upon us, We have ‘realized, of 


course, that ‘the struggle is going © 
‚ to be hard and long; that war with , 


a „country as large and powerful 
as China will’ be’ а costly affair; 
and that we. must be. prepared. for 


perm given under the auspices of 
the University of Delhi on November 24, 
1962, 5 


B 
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-all kinds of sacrifice. This is good 
in-so far.as it: has mentally pre- 


paréd us for all eventualities, “but ý 


4t is-not ‘enough. Я 


We must have a more precise: 
‘idea. of what is required for .the 


prosecution of a long war; of the 
choices that are open to us in mo- 
bilizing the resources for it; how it 


. will affect us, individually and col- 


lectively, in our daily lives; and 


what we can do not only to pre- 


serve the independence and integ- 
rity of the country but to turn, our 
present adversity into an oppor- 
tunity for great achievement. - It 


^ 


a 


is only then that we can make our 


` of our not too plentiful resources. 


most useful contributions’ to the 
war effort, guide and direct public 
opinion towards this end, and en- 
sure the most effective utilization 


Present Position 


> y To have a measure of the addi- 


tional war effort which is now 


' needed, we should have some idea 


of the position from which we аге ' 
starting. India is a country which 
has been spending until now a 
, relatively small percentage of its 
t, national income on defence. At 
the time we attained Independence, 


the total outlay on defence was ` 
y below Rs.: 190 crores per annum, 


which was only about 2 per cent 
of the national: income. Even in 
the .pre-war period, under the 


. British, the resourees devoted to 


defence, expressed as a percentage 
of national income, were not any 
higher. In the last few years there 
has been a:sharp increase in de- 


. 4 fence expenditure, from a level of 


Araround Rs. 200 crores in 1955-56 to 


Rs. 386 crores provided for in the 
1962-63 budget. In other words, in 


,absolute terms, the outlay oh de- 


> 


fence has nearly doubled over this 
period; but expressed as a percent- 
age of the national income, it is ^ 
still only a little over 24 per cent.) 


There are other countries which 
also have been devoting to defence 
only a small proportion of their 
national income. For instance, 
Japan which is‘not permitted, by 
the terms of: the peace treaty, to 
keep a‘ large army, has been using 
only about 14 per cent of its na- 
tional income on defence. Coun- 
iries like New Zealand, Australia, 
Brazil, Philippines, Austría and 
Belgium have also not been divert- 
ing more than 3 per cent of their 
national income for defence pur- 
poses. As normal peace-time out- . 
lay, our defence expenditure, has 
not been, therefore, abnormally 
low or anything out of the usual. 


However, we have now to think 
of our new defence requirements 
not in these terms but in the light 
of the threat posed by Chinese 
military might. China is reported 
to have a standing army of over 
24 million men, apart from reserv- 
es of several million more who can 


‘Rs. 200 crores; 
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фе mobilized at short notice. It is 


no secret that, at present, our army 


has only about half a million men. ' 


Laymen like u$ know very, little 
about military strategy, but as a 


‚ working hypothesis we may as- 


sume that, over the next few 
months, we shall have to raise the 
size of the army to at least 1 mil- 
lion; and, over a longer piu to 
perhaps 13-2 million. the 
Second World War, at is pedk, 
the Indian Army had in fact a 
strength of 2 million, and. there- 
fore, mobilizing of a force of this 
size is by itself neither a new 
experience for us nor one that is 
likely to pose any insuperable 
obstacles. 


: Additional Expenditure . 


It is: necessary, however, to con- 


sider how much additional ехреп-. 


diture is likely to be.required for 
mobilizing and maintaining an 
army of this size. One can form 
a rough idea from the'size of the 
present defence outlay and its 
composition. In the 1962-63 budget 
there is a provision of Rs. 386 


_erores for defence. Of this, Rs: 180 


crores is for salaries payable to 
the military’ personnel and. for 
expenditure on other associated 
services; and Rs. 45 crores for ex- 
penditure on food, clothing and 
other miscellaneous items for 
maintaining them. (This includes 


“the expenditure on the army as 


well as the naval and air force 
personnel) One may, therefore, 
assume that approximately Rs. 200 
crores is about the amount that 
will be required by way of direct 
recurring expenditure on a regular 
standing army of*half a million 
men (given the present standards 


of remuneration and maintenance). , 


If our immediate aim is to raise 


. the size of the army to one million 


men, it will then involve an addi- 
tional recurring expenditure, on 
their maintenance alone, of around 
and. if the, more 
lòng- term objective is to maintain 
an army of 2 million, the addi- 


tinguish the 
‘recurring’ expenditure, nor ‘have . 


vided with arms and equipment, 


and they too must be maintained. 


In other words, there is involved 
the capital expenditure on acquir- 
ing additional arms and equipment 
as well as the recurring expendi- 
ture on maintaining the whole 
stock of arms and equipment in 
existence at any time. If the ad- 
ditional arms and equipment are 
to be ‘produced within the country, 
we must also take into account the 
capital expenditure that will be 
needed in the industries producing 
them., Obviously, if our aim is to 
‘produce within the country so far 


as possible all the arms and.equip- - 


ment needed, the total capital ex- 
penditure involved will Бе quite 
considerable. In. addition, we 


must provide,for recurring expen- ' 


diture (such, as on mineral oils). 


for utilizing’ and maintaining the 


equipment, ^ 


It is here that it.is most difficult - 


-to venture any precise forecasts. 


In the 1962-63 budget, nearly Rs. 
25 crores has been set apart for 


vehicles and the mineral oils re- 


quired to гип: them; Rs. 37 crores 
for aviation stores; Rs. 44 crores 
Хог ordnance factories; and Rs. 34 
crores for construction of all kinds. 


But it is extremely difficult to dis- : 


‘capital’ 


wwe any idea of what actually was 
proposed to be achieved by the 


from the.: 


capital expenditure allowed for. | 


The capital and recurring expendi- 
ture that will be required for pro- 
viding arms and equipment for an 
expanded army will also depend 


‘on the kind of equipment that is 


considered necessary for mountain 


' warfare and how much of it is 


sought to be produced within the 
country. It will be a long time 
before all these details are worked 
out, and no ene is, therefore, likely 
to know for quite some while how 
much expenditure. will be requir- 
„ed on this account. 3 


tional expenditure on their main-X Internal Resources 


tenance must be expected їо be 
in the neighbourhood’ of Rs. 600 
crores. 


Maintaining the men alone is 
not sufficient. They must be pro- 


A reasonable assumption to make 
here would'be that the additional 
arms and equipment' needed in 
the immediate —future will be 
available from abroad under some 
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sort of lend-lease arrangement, and 
that even part of the equipment 
needed in defence industries may 
Бе made available in this way. But 
as the immediate emergency re- 
quirements get satisfied, the need 
to depend more and more on our 
own resources will increase, and 
larger provision must, therefore, 
be made for the purpose. 


Likely Dimension 


On-thefpAsis of judgments such 
ЄЕС is possible to form a 
rough idea of the likely dimen- 
sions of our defence expenditure 
in the next few years. If the size 
of the army is to be raised to, say, 
1 million within the next six 
months or so, and to 14 million 
within another year, the recurring 
expenditure on their maintenance 
alone will go up by about Rs. 400 
crores per annum. This would be 
exclusive of the necessary expen- 
diture on military hardware, which 
we assume will be available in- 
itially on a lend-lease basis. But, 
as time goes on, we will have to 
make provision for the military ' 
` hardware as well, so that the total 
increase in expenditure to be met 
from ‘domestic resources may be 
Rs. 600 crores or more per annum. 
In other words, we must be pre- 
_pared for roughly a doubling of 
the defence expenditure in...the 
course -of a.year and a-half, even 


. after excluding the requirements 


-7 expenditure 
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met by lend-lease arrangements, 
and after a while for a defence 
of over Rs. 1,000 
crores per annum (compared to the 
present rate of less than Rs. 400 
crores per annum). 


It is important to understand 
that this would require additional 
domestic resources of the order of 
3 to 4 per cent of the national 
income. In other words, India will 
have to set apart for defence about 
6 per cent of its national income, 
compared to the present 24 per 
cent, bringing it closer to the de- 
fence effort of countries like the 
United Kingdom, France and 
Israel where this proportion has 
been around 6 per cent.J¥It may 

interest here to "mention 
that, in the United Kingdom itself, 
after ihe end of the First World 
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War, defence expenditure account- 
ed for only a little over 24 per cent 
of the national income until the 
re-armament of the ‘thirties’; be- 
tween 1933 and 1938, however, its 
share went up from 2.8 to 5.3 per 
cent, and after the end of the 
Second World War it has not been 
allowed to fall below 6 per cent.) 


be Most of us are apt to think of 


defence requirements in terms of 
money, but it is not money which 
is required so much as the things 
that money wil! buy. These things 
must be either additionally pro- 
duced or spared from the other 
uses to which they are now being 


put. -would like to. elaborate а 
little on this point—though it 
seems simple enough—because 


there appears to be some confusion 
in the minds of many people about 
the measures necessary for raising 
additional resources for defence. 
There is a view, apparently held 
by even some of our important 
policy- -makers, that loans ‘and 
voluntary* г subscriptions will be 
sufficient, at any rate for some 
time, to meet the additional re- 
quirements of defence. To impose 
severe taxation on the people 
at this stage, when they are al- 
ready responding so magnificently, 
so the argument runs, is both un- 
wise and urmecessary. 


Current Savings 


This is, to put it mildly, highly 
fallacious. A large part of the 
donations ta the National Defence 
Fund, and subscriptions for the 
purchase of Defence Bonds, come 
not from a restriction of current 
expenditure kut merely by transfer 
from savings made in the past. 
That the people are willing to in- 
vest their life's savings in Defence 
Bonds is certainly a‘sign of the 
extent to which the people of our 
country have been affected by the 
present crisis; and, judged in terms 
of the psychological value of such 
response, it is perhaps the most 
heartening thing we have witness- 
ed for a long time. But it is 
important to understand that in- 
vestment of past savings in De- 
fence Bonds and contributions out 
of past,savings to the National De- 
fence Fund, bring only goodwill 
and money. not the real resources 
for which money is needed. These 
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real resources can be acquired in 
the short run only if they are re- 
leased from other uses by. actual 
cuts in current езде ЕНЕ) Y 


Compulsive Measures 


To leave cuts in current expen- 
diture to be made on a voluntary. 
basis, when the additional resource 
es required for defence are of the 
order I have indicated, is neither 
correct "nor wise. Temporarily, 
there has been in the last few 
weeks, a'remarkable tendency to 
abstain, from unnecessary expen- 
diture, but this has been largely 
due to the initial shock of war and 
the immediate psychological res- 
ponse, and cannot be expected’ tò. 
continue very long. Іп fact, іп 
times like these, when a sudden 
draft has to be made on the: re- 
sources of the country, there is.no 
alternative to introducing measures 
that will compel reduction in cur- 
rent expenditure. {н 


is one such measure; compulsory , 


borrowing from current income is, 
another. Even countries -well 
known for their sense of national 
discipline have had to resort to 
them to mobilize resources for 
war. Voluntary loans and donations 
are not an effective substitute for , 
either taxation or compulsory , 
borro AE out of current incomes, 


AU ¢ ' LUE te ine 
The Chee” ^s of ‘govétnment’ Чо 


ргезепї а suppleme tary budget 
along with the supplementary de: 
mands in November from this 
point of view, rathe unfortunate. 
In the present moodjof the codntry, 
there is little doubt, ‘that additional 
taxation and compulsory borrow- 
ing will, be, not only accepted 
without a murmur; but even 
received with enthusiasm, -It is 
also unfortunate that government’ 
has chosen this of all times fo offer 


pe 


more attractive rates of interest. оп” 


its new borrowing. А war.effort 
which must be expected to last for 


several years must be financed’ at ` 


as low a rate of interest as possible 
if the country is not to be faced, 
in a short period, with an enor- 
mous debt servicing problem. 
Moreover, a higher rate of interest 
adds unnecessary stimulus to ‘the 
tendency to divert past savings, 
held in other forms, to Defence 
Bonds, a diversion which, -as ‘we 
have seen, does not really bring 
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еауу taxation . 


with it the’real resources the.coun- 
trý- ааа 
If we do not. take 
. view of the problem: and have 
before ourselves a longer time 
perspective, we dó not, of course, 
have to- take ‘the national. output 
as given. апа, ће: additional re- 
Sources as, . therefore, . something 
that must Бе found by diversion 
from existing uses. “What is addi- 


.* | tionally fequired сап, ‘perhaps, to, 


a very lârge. éxtent, be additionally 
. produced. “Тп fact, this/is the way 
in which resources’ hdve been 
found for war by most countries 
in, recent times. po 


A. 


Restricting Ex ehditure, è 
к AA & genae А мА, 
owever! like_to stress 
beg two points in-this-connectiors First, 
еһе production of the additional ге- 
sources required for war-is a pro- 
cess which takes time, and more 
so іп а country like ours. . Unless 
we allow for-this time- lag, and take 


2 steps which will prévent a scram- 


ble for resources in the interim 
period, 


may be-jeopardized. The prospect 
of being able to find the additional 
‘resources required -for defence out 


of additional production should. 


not, therefore, blind one to the 
importance of the measures that 
should be taken in'the ‘short гип: 


A second consideration has also 
to be kept in mind. It is true 
that additional. resources can be 

~, found from additional production, 
but this will in fact be realized 
-only if, in the process of producing 
the additional output; additional 
money incomes are not created in 
the hands of: the public to an ex- 
tent that’ the‘additional demand 


mops up ‘all, or. the -greater part, 


of what is additionally produced. 
For this reason, the .more the 
country can produce, without in- 
creasing the disposable money 
incomes in the hands of the public, 
the better. But increase in dis- 
posable incomes is likely to prove 
‘unavoidable when production is 
being increased, and the next step ' 
must be," therefore, to ensure that 
~. as little of the. additional incomes . 
so: created are, in fact, spent by 
. those who receivé them. In other 
words, even ‘in, the longer гип, 


"E Short 


even the realization’ of 
what is a.solution' in the long run 


though the national output cam be 


raised. to find the additional ге-` 


sources for defence, it is important 
to maintain fiscal and other 
measures for restricting increases 
in private expenditure. p 


“When we talk of Е И Б 

- ation’ and compulsory ' borrowing 
for restricting the current expen- 

diture of the publie, as well as for 

regulating. the futüre- increases in 

such expenditure, it is important, 

however, not to forget that two- 

thirds of our ‘people are already. 

living on the margin of subsistence 

and that there is not much scope 


for further cuts in consumption in 
their case. ТШ was all right for the . 
ritish pedple to tighten their belts „In the Indian context, think i 


' during the last war because there 
was some additional fat that could . 
be got by tightening up; but, for 
the great majority of our people, 
.there-is very little scope for. the 
tightening of belts. In fact, what is 
'more important in our context is 
to ensure that the majority of our 
population are not too hard pressed 
as a consequence of the defence 
effort and are given the protection 
that they will require to maintain 
their minimum consumption 
requirements. | 


nereased Input 


(The main contribution that the 
majority of our population can 
make to the war effort will be in 
the form of additional effort for 
raising’ the productivity of’ lan 
‘and the productivity of labour 
There are still many things whicH 
input 
of labour, and to- the extent that 
increases іп output realized 
without corresponding increases in 
money income,' the additional re- 
sources necessary for the war 
effort can be found without Aine 






to “inflationary pressures. ere 
the additional effort results. in 
significant’ -increases in productiv- . 
ity, it can „even be rewarded by. 


payment in Defence Bonds; ‘since 


these cannot be used for, , current 
expenditure. ` i 


Gin this! way, the bulk? of our 
people сап contribute to the de- 
fence effort without undue sacri- 
fices in terms of theiņ, existing 
consumption standards. People 


are now willing to do whatever ~ лррег- incóme 
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' siderable, 
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they can for the country without 


asking for immediate rewards, and 


the present crisis therefore offers 
a.great opportunity for mobilising 
the manpower potential of the 
country for the- tasks of develop- 
ment. fe is, therefore,.not so much 
‘the aBditional taxes which we 
should demand of the poorer. sec- 
tions of the population but ` ‘the 
additional input of labour where- 
ever it wil help in the total 
national effort. à \ 
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"Üpper-Income Groups 5 5 


So far-as the immediate cats in. 
consumption are concerned, their . 
incidence must fall' mainly on the 
upper-income groups of our. society? 


is fair to define these upper- income 
groups as consisting of all: house- 
holds with an annual income ‘of 
not less than, say, Rs. 3600: рег 
annum. We have no satisfactory 


data on income distribution, ' "bit. ES 


it will:not perhaps be far он” thë- 


mark to say that the upper- income RUN 


groups, defined in this" manner,; 
though they might add up to: less. 
than 5 per cent of the total popu 5; %; 
lation, share between them nearly · 
30 per cent of the national income. ° 
It is true. that it is from these: , 
households that the bulk of the ' 
savings of the community comes,\, 
but it is also true that the scope 
for any significant cuts in con- 
sumption also exists only within 
these households. 
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The importance of cutting down 
the consumption standards of the 
upper-income groups cannot be 
judged solely in terms of- the 

oney value of the possible. cuts. ' 
The consumption expenditure of 
households belonging to these 
groups has, for-instance, a ‘much 
higher foreign exchange content 
.than of the poorer households. The 
saving that can be effected in the 
total import bill of the country 15, 
therefore, likely -to ре. riot" incon- 
Most of us "&re;prepared 
to take at ‘face .value ‘thé claim 


. that a product has been ‘manufac- 


tured in India’, without’ enquiring 
what proportion’ of the final value 
is accounted: cfor by imported inter- 
mediate: goods;- this proportion is, 


in reality, ‘very high ïn the case m 
ОЁ several' articles ` »used by the; т 
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also, considerable . insistence, | at 
these income-levels,. on product 
differentiation of all kinds, and. 


- this comes in the way of standard- 
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' were called ‘utility suits’); 


ization. 


variety, whether it is in clothing 
or in anything else, is’ very great 
indeed. Though it will be necessary. 
to allow for a certain range of 
choice in regard to consumer goods 
in. a.country such as ours, with ` 


/ 
its wide variety of climates, cus- 


toms апа · cultural traditions, 
considerable’ degree of standardiz- 


vd zation can be introduced if greater 


‘austerity could .be enforced in the 
consumption standards of . the 
"better-off sections. of е“ commun- 
ity. Standardization makes for: 
considerable economies in produc- 
tion (which is why Britain intro- 
duced, during the last war, what 
this, 
therefore, is another gain that бап 
be had from the .enforcement. of 
greater austerity among 
sections. 7 ` 


| Equality of Sacrifice 


- Moreover, a sense of equality 
“of sacrifice, which is so important 
for the success of an all-out па- 
tional effort in :а democratie 


К< ociety,-can become real only if 


S the taxatioh of the upper-inéóme 


Вгуарѕ is carried to the point where 
“there is'a visible effect on their: 
consumption standards. } It is .not 
without. ворї: reason: that. ме find, . 
when, We; "Took: Åt. the history of 
progressive ‘taxation in democratic. 


' countries, that the sharpest increas- 


‚ев have 


always been initiated 


"during ‘war-time; after the emer- 


gency is over each time, the rates 


' .of taxation are not allowed to slide 


back to the earlier level, and it is’ 


+. this which has been responsible, 


more than anything else, for the 


reduction'of inequalities. of income. 


over a period in these countries 
through fiscal measures. 


In Britain, for instance, the 
standard rate of iticome taxation 
never exceeded ls. 6d. per pound 
before 1913, but it was pushed up 
during the First World War ‘and, 


' even after that was over, the stand- 


ard rate was not allowed to fall 


: below 4s. per pound between 1919 


and 1939; again it was raised dur- 
ing the Second World War and 
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' creases 


i these 


after it was over, the minimum 


was still retained at 9s. 6d. per · 


pound between 1945 and 1950. This 
experience of Britain carries an 
important lesson for us in India. 


б | : 

This is not to say, however, that 
no additional iaxation should, be 
levied on the rest of.the commun- 
ity. Taxation of income groups 
in the middle range, i.e., ‘house- 
holds with an annual income of, 
say, Rs. 1,800—Rs. 3,600, will have 
to be raised to some extent. There 
. will be also many commodities of 
ordinary day-to-day use which will 
have to be diverted for the maih- 
tenance of our defence forces, or 
whose consumption will have to be 


.cut to save: foreign exchange, and 


this cannot be done by relying only: 
on the direct or indirect. taxa- 
tion of luxury goods. Some in- 
in indirect taxation of 
essentíal commodities like kerosene 
wil be unavoidable, and the inci- 
dence of these will fall to some 
extent em even the ЛБЕ: іпсоте 
groups, 27 , 


. Since some indirect taxation bt 
essential commodities is likely to 
be necessary, it is important not 
to proceed on the assumption, that 
the price level can be held abso- 
lutély stable. while mobilizing for 
the war effort: What is important 
is not that'the price level should 
be held absolutely stable, but that 
the prices rise only where they 
are absolutely necessary for achiev- 
ing particular objectives; that 


"other prices are not “permitted ‘to 


‘rise at the same time; and that 
wages are also prevented from 
rising. A price and‘ wage policy 
of this kind cannot be implement- 
ed, in a-period of rapidly: rising 
demand, without the help: of phy- 
sical controls. Controls“ are of 
course irksome and often they are 
also * difficult’ to’ administer, but 
there are times when. they Should 
be accepted ss the lesser evil. 


The Temptation 


When the country -is faced with 
a.challenge of this magnitude—of 
raising the annual rate’ of defence 
expenditure by Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 
crores (or more) over a period of 
a year or two—the temptation to 
side-step the whole problem of 
mobilizing resources can be very 
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‘great. It is not, therefore, surpris- 


ing that some -péople have been | 


talking of the need: to prune down А 


the Third Plan and divert the ré- 
sources ‹ 55 saved for defence 
purposes. | i 


. It would: be wrong to regard the- © 


Third Plan—or anything else for:. 


that matter—as sacrosanct, - There 


are obviously some schemes i in the . 


-Plan which can be given a “lower, 


Бе Е would Бе 
the-éuts 


gency we -face 
a mi іѕіаке. іо а 


=т=т =ч 


` priority in the Gin f the emer- қ 


in, utlay-which-can-be-effected ‘int pl | 


this.way will pire up to a signifi 
cant àmount. 


ing of the economy at precisely 7 
those points where it needs to Бе”, 


stréngthened for defence purposes. i 
Increase in agricultural production, А 
is necessary not only for feeding’; 


the -defence forces but for incréas-, 


ing the supply of raw materials ` 


for’ industry. Expansion of heavy 
industry is required for producing: 
within the country the equipment 
that we are now forced to: import.: А 
Power and transport.are also: vita] 
to the defence effort. EE. 
Capital Goods - c 4 2t A 

In. fact, the present ‘crisis ‘uiiider- 
lines:a point that a number: of 
economists have been’ making’ dor. 


a long time, namely, that we should: 


n 


forge ahead much faster : with Әнеу) 


development of capital goods’; i inz 
dustries in the economy. «Тһе. 
shortfalls in performance ing our: 
Five Year Plans have béen hither-” 
to much larger in capital. goods, 
than іп. consumer goods industries, 
though this has'not always“ ‘been 
highlighted ‘in official reports: :, “At 
least part of our present unpre- 
paredness to meet the Chinese 
challenge is, for this reason, \atéri~ 
butable to the failures in this: vital 


. sector. For the present, our irniiie- 


diate requirements ‘of thesé goods 
could perhaps be met from the aid 


-we are to receive from friendly 


countries. But the need -to' ,fe- 
‘main in a state of military pre- 
paredness vis a vis China is likély 
to. continue for a long time, and it 
would be unreasonable to assume 
that large-scale assistance will be 
available for the purpose on: ап 
indefinite basis. The building-up 
of defence industries in the coun- 


,- 


The "bulk, óf thé, 24 
‚ Plans is devoted to the strengthen: ; 
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2 ;. national ‘income to, about 14 per 
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` target is realized, 


Й 


~ пау appear to be’ a demand of a 


` requires another 3 to’ 4 рег. cent’ of- 


: of the national income; 


à 


- a savings effort on “consumption 
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у. fias; now to be accelerated, and we ihe additional delene burden 
this will _certainly require much will Бе-опіу to reduce the rate ae 
larger investment in metallurgical 7. growth оҒ per’ capita . consumption .: 
‘and chemical ‘industries than. was.. 
7 provided for in the Third Plan. 


‘For, PUE practical , Purposes, we. 
: must: therefore; ` assume ‘that thè- 
additional outlay - on. defence is 
soniething for, which we must .find, 
resourcés , in’ addition to the re- 
"Sources necessary |. for the-imple- . 3 
‘mentation of-the Third Plan. This 


.annum visualized earlier to a little 
, over 1 рег cent per annum. -No , 
lowering. of thé absolute’ levels of. 
per capita’ consumption will still 
„Бе necessary: Lud қ ле 2 
"The Price. шалын ee © е 

.It is trué that it may note bé. : 
‘possible ‘to raise national. income. ^ 
tall order. But’ apart -from óur 
‘having hardly any choice in this 
‘“matter—except "within yery, nar- 
'TOW limits—it is important not ‘to 
' convince ourselves ` that what: dt 
-calls fór is something beyond our. 
” capabilities. Lag asd oe 


enough to ‘prevent ‘a. reduction, in 
per capita. consumption . during 
this period, But "what is important 

: to' note is that. any such lowering- ., 

: of consumption standards will be | 
temporary, so, long as the national `^. 
income target i is realized by 1965-66. с 
Even if this target, is поё realized, : 
“апа national income increases over . 

. the five-year period by only a little 
-over 20:рег cent ‘(as compared to . 
‘the 30 per cent incfease visualized 7. 
‚іп: the Plan), the ‘additional re- 
sources’ necessary for ‘meeting the 
. defence ‚ regtiiréments can.. be 
found, s provided no increase. is. 


allowed in per ca ita consum tion 
our:national income being diverted during’ Шы е p А 


to non-consumptión' purposes;' іп. И 
thé aggregate, therefore, What .15 The worst’ we need be’ ВЕУ 
' required i ls an increase.in domestic ‘for—so long as we do reasonably 
. saving of the: -order of 7 per сев “меп “оп the production side—is, 
i | therefore, only a freezing. of per 


The Third. Plan ‘requires Е РИ 
.the, rate of investment. in: India © 
from: about- 11. рег. cent^'of the. 


cent. over a ‘period of five. years; 
‘and' the rate of domestic . saving 
. from -8.5 to :11.5 per cent of' the 
' national: „income; “Тһе defence’ 
effort of the-order I have indicated 


The'Impaet : ey 1 
What will be. the impact of such 


level.” Surely, put ‘this way, no. 
one-can /say that this is too high a - 
‘price to’ pay for ‘maintaining the.. · 
integrity and jHesdom. of .the : 
County. . Z 


Even if the’ ‘additional savings ^ 
required for the defence effort are 
‘found domestically, there’ ‘will, of . 
`, course, still be a. serious foreign ^ 
. “exchange problem. For this:reason, . 
‘dependence. on.foreign aid will > 
һауе to continue for- Some years ' 
to come. But im the interests .of Mi 
the freédom we аге trying to de- - 
“fend, it'is important that we mo- 


standards in the country? There 
is. опе simple’ way of answering 
this, question ‘which’ may help: to: 
place. the whole problem in the: 
perspective in which it ‘should’ be 
viewed. According. to the targets 
set in.the Third Five Year Plan, 
national income was to be raised 
by about 30 per cent by 1965-66, 
and per capita: consumption., Бу . 
about 13 рег cent. If the- defence 
effort now calls for the diversion 
of another 4 per cent of the fa- 
' tional income,. what is; left, -for 
consumption will þe, of course, 
smaller than was visualized earlier. - 
But, provided the national income 
it-will still be 
`, possible to raise per capita con-. 
sumption by about 7 per cent by: 





* 


internally. and depend ,on foreign ' 
, aid only? to the minimum extent «, 
necessary. ,Апу other Approach is .- 
"inconsistent with’ our basic object-. 
vives... A vigorous „programme. of 
банк resources’ . mobilization 
must be regarded, therefore, as an |’ 
1965-66 compared to its level in integral. part of the national de- 
1500; 61 "In other words, ше effect. fence effort. 


. 
2 un weg / Р - 


from somewhat over 2 per cent per 2... 


'over the next' two, years quickly i 


Siete et capita’ consumption at the 1960-61 ^ gi 


bilize as much resources a$ possible Wr 


JT is evident that a country 
which maintains a large and well- 
equipped force is in a better posi- 
tion to defend itself than the one 
which ignores defence. ' But. the 
ability of a country to maintain a 
sizeable force equipped adequately 
with the weapons of war depends 
very largely on its economic 
strength. A rich country can 
afford to spend not only a larger 
amount, but also a larger propor- 
tion of its national income on 
defence, than a poor country. And 
still the demands of defence sel- 
dom follow the pattern of income 
distribution among the countries 


. of the world. 


Usually, the requirements of 
defence are such that the ex- 
penditure necessary for adequate 
defence may bear little relation- 
ship to a country’s level of eco- 
nomic prosperity (or the lack of 
it). The demands of defence are 
determined very largely by non- 
economie factors, be it the size of 


Meeting the extra cost 
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the country, its geography (1.6. 
whether it has a long coastline 
to guard or a long land frontier to 
defend), the size of the neighbour- 
ing countries, or their ideology 
(ie. whether any of the neigh- 
bours follows ап expansionist 
policy or not) and so on. 


Now, it may well happen that a 
poor country may have to spend 
a larger absolute amount and 
therefore a higher proportion of 
its current resources on defence 
than a rich country, for the sim- 
ple reason that the former is more 
unhappily situated than Ше 
latter. One should also not over- 
look the point that many a time 
the very poverty of a. country 
raises the requirements of its de- 


fence, because ап expansionist ' 


neighbour will find it easier and 
therefore more tempting to over- 
run a poor neighbour than a rich 
neighbour. 


If one may venture to enunciate 
a law, generally speaking the 


V 3 


dud 
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poorer ‘a country the greater the 
proportion of its current resources 
will it have to spend on the main- 
tenance of, its defence. To the 
extent this is true, it reinforces 
the viciousness of the circle of 
poverty in which .poor countries 
are usually cáught.. But. the way 
out of.this impasse is not by the 
curtailment of; expenses on defence 
but through a massive effort (a 
big push, as -growth ` economists 
will call it) to raise the Peony 
economically. ' : 


One lesson which the invasion of- 
our northern ‘borders by the 
Chinese must teach us Indians is 
that no'country, however poor, 
can afford to economise on def- 
ence: Our expenditure on defénce 
today is just about 2.5 per cent 
of our national income. In a 
peaceful world, even this propor- 
tion might be considered high, but 
today this is. among the lowest. 
Ағ а consequence, our defence 
forces are found wanting in both 
manpower and adequate equip- 
ment in the face of a massive 
attack by the enemy. ^s 


Maximum Mobiliz ation 


Confronted with this bleak redi: 
ity, the task before us.is to build 
up a force strong enough to drive 
back.the aggressor in the. short- 
est possible time. The time faetor 
is:of/crucial. and’ paramount im- 
portance. At this: perilous moment 
of our military nakedness, speed 
is necessary to divert maximum 
resources at our ‘command to 
building. up the defences. We- 
cannot afford to wait for ordinary 
economic incentives to'secure the 
necessary reallocation of resources. 
Direct intervention may therefore 
be inevitable to obtain the results 
quickly enough. 


"Nevertheless, since the , eeo- 
nomic system continues to operate 
with the help of money, the bud- 
Betary policy of government can- 
not be ignored. The - budgetary. 


policy during the war must be - 


one which is consistent with gov- 
ernment's need to mobilize maxi- 
mum resources for the defence 


effort, so that pressures are по. 


generated within the economy 
which tend to deflect resources into 
other directions. In other words, 
financial or budgetary planning. 


must procéed alongside the physi- 
cal planning for “defence. Our 
purpose is.first to ,estimate the 
additional financial costs of the 
defence effort, and then to indi- 
cate, in a broad way, how we could 


.meet them. 


Assessment of Needs 


The first’ task; therefore, is to 
assess the immediate requirements 
of defence in men, materials and 
equipment. If, for instance, it is 
decided to raise the strength of the 
army from today's half a million 
to, say, two million, government 
has to. plan the mobilization of not 
only the required manpower, but 
also. the production and.procure- 
ment of the additional material and 
equipment needed for the troops. 
If these immediate requirements 
cannot be met by. the maximum 
mobilization of the domestic indüs- 
trial capacity, steps will have to be 


taken to procure them from abroad. 
.Similarly, if it is decided to arm 


the troops with new and better 
equipment which cannot be manu- 


factured locally in adequate quan- 


tities, arrangements should be 
worked out with foreign countries 
for their immediate supply. 


‚ Take the case of semi-automatics 
Rich are to replace the .303 rifles. 
Our present capacity, even: when 
worked on ‘triple shift, will pos- 
sibly take a number of years to 
complete. the switch-over. ІН, 
however, the switch-over is to be 
effected forthwith, there is no 
alternative but to import large 
quantities of semi-automatics from 
abroad. . Let us take another 
instance. The Chinese are' reported 
to have massed jet bombers on our 
border in great strength. Our 
troops will, therefore, have to be 
provided with adequate air .cover 
and support. If the Chinese can 
mobilize 1,500 jet aircraft, India too 


will have to build up at least an 
^ equally powerful air-striking force. 


Here again, we shall have to rely 
on friendly countries for the sup- 
ply of the aircraft of the right type 
and in adequate numbers. 


It should be evident that this 
country will have to depend very 
largely on foreign countries for the 
supply of military equipment of 
diverse types. The financial mag; 
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nitude involved is bound to be very 
large. A conservative estimate 
"puts it ‘at $2,500 million, an amount 
which exceeds the total amount 
of foreign assistance received by 
India during the decade, 1951-60. 
And still опе cannot ignore the 
domestic cost of mobilization. An 
army four times its present size 
will require to be paid, fed and 
clothed locally, and also it should 
be possible to meet a part of the 
demand for arms and equipment 
locally by mobilizing existing 
industrial and ordnance capacity. 


At present, out of every rupee 
spent on the defence services, 66 
naye paise are spent on the.army, 
21 naye paise on the air force and 
6 on the navy. Let us assume that 
no expansion is immediately called 
for in the Indian Navy. Therefore, 
we may concentrate on the imme- 
diate expansion of the army and 
air force. 


Now, out of a rupee spent on the 
army, 36 nP. go towards the pay 
and allowances of officers. and 
jawans, 23.nP. towards ‘ordnance 
stores and clothing, 17 nP. towards 
other stores, 7 n.P. towards trans- 
portation, 5 n.P. towards civil 
works, 14 n.P. towards payment of 


"civilians working for the army and 


‘the. balance goes towards miscel- 
ез items including research 
2. territorial army. This, is 
the ahner the average annual ex- 
penditure of Rs. 200 crores on the: 
army ‘has been allocated to various 
heads in the last three years. 


In estimating the immediate 
domestic cost of raising an addi- 
tional army of 15 million, it is 
assumed: that. a lower proportion 
will be expended on ordnance 
stores because the existing local 
capacity will be unable to meet 
the full demand, but that more 
will be necessary for clothing be- 
cause each new officer and jawan 
has to be provided with the full 
kit on enlistment. Also, a lower 
proportion may be required for 
civilian’ personnel, 


The Cost 
Proceeding on the basis of these 


‘assumptions, the army should cost 


an additional amount of Rs. 200 
crores in pay and allowances, Rs. 
130' crores in clothing and other 


\ 
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stores, ВЕ “150. crores in i locals 
manufactured _ordnance’ stores, Rs. 
' 275 crores on. transportation and 


. civil works, Rs. 50 crores. оп civil- к 


' jan personnel and Rs. 45 crores on 


the territorial army, defence TÉ-^' 


search, ete., “making a ‘total, of Rs’. 
. 550 crores. This. figure obviously 


- ' understates the additional cost of. 
' , raising “the strength of the Indian ` 
| army because it excludes thé: en- 
Aire cost of the-arms and equip- , : 


‘ment to be: obtained from abroad, 


500 crores. · 


‘But: ‘the latter figure has а i Jarde 
“ element of non-recurring expendi- 


ture just as the former ‘figure has . 


an- equally large ‘element 'of recur- 
‘sing expenditure. “Year to year 


expenditure on maintaining ‘an. 
army of-the size now contemplated * 


^ should be between- Rs. 750 to 800 
. crores in‘ terms ‘of the present 
^ . price level. AY o 
| Then we ive to provide for. the 
expansion, ‘of the air force: Assum- 


ing that aircraft'and the connected, 
arms and’ equipment wil be ob-.. 
tained'from. abroad, a doubling of: 


the. present manpower in the air 
* force will presumably meet the 
' Immediate requirements. Payment 
to new airmen and officers and the 
“local purchase of, additional stores: 


including aviation. ‘spirit should cost : 


ы Rs. 75 crores, and other items may. 
: involve ‚ап additional expense. of, 
Rs. 25 crores. These, together with’ 
the ‘existing: ‘annual ‘expenditure of 
‚ Rs. 75 crores on . the air: force, 
should involve a recurring.annüal 

-' expenditure of, Rs. 175 crores, 

y ' D 


2 - “Thus, the -total expenditure on 
^. all the ‘defence. ‘services :will be, 
' over Rs. 1,000 : crores a year аѕ . 


, „compared ‘to the provision. of Rs, 

7840 crores provided for in the сш- 

' rent year's budget estimates.- "The 
: ‘supplementary amount of Rs, 95 


д js. Crores : sanctioned by the Lok Sabha 


| чп бе autumn session will, there- 


~ fore, meet only.a small part’ of-the . 
expenditure ' 


‘additional . “defence 
necessary for the present emer- 
genty. 


"Meeting the Cost TUE DAS А. E ) 
The ‘question: -which stili т remains 
: to bé answered is: how will gov- 


2% 


. sector. 


_additional taxation. апа -surpluses 
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. ernment: ribet die. enormous: 5 addi- 
‘tional’ expenditure -on defence? · 


Even on the most: optimistic as- · 
sumption, the maximüm .we ,can- 
hope: for іѕ that the friendly 
countries will meet the entire cost 
of the arms and: military equip- 


from’ abroad, ` We may receive, 
these items either as outright gifts 
or on terms гісі would not put 
an_undue immediate, ‘strain оп our 


) - economy. But we- still have got ` 
. which may ' amount to oom Rs. * 


to meet the additional local costs + 
of defence which add up toa huge, 


- figure, and, which, .in the Temain- 


-ing three’ and а. half years.of: ‘the 
third plan-period, will more than 
wipe out the: savings of ‘the public 
' Thèse ‘are estimated at 
Rs. 1,710 crores for the entire plah- 
period. after taking into account: 
the receipts from ‘additional. tax- : 


' ation includin measures ‚іо in-': 
E . have- thought ' intolerable’. , 


exigencies of ‘periods of‘ ;сгіѕіѕ, - 


crease | : the surpluses. of' public. 
-enterprises’.. Н,. therefore, Ше 


. development: programme ünder; the 


Third Plan‘has to be pursued with- 
out drastic reduction, it will be 
necessary: to raise the target “оғ 


gf public. ‘enterprises by. at least 
7100.per cent to meet the additional 
cost of defence. 


` 


Budgetary Tools oe 


' Contributions to, the. ‘National 
Defence Fund are nòt- likely to 
cover more than a fraction, of the 
first _yéar’s defence expenditure. 
This. ‘should not be taken to de- 
tract from: the great importance of. 
the Defence Fund in providing ` an. 
opportunity: to all and ‘sundry for 
participation in the nation’s .de- 
fence effort. But it -would be dis- 
astrous if. government pinned its 
hopes оп: the Defence Fund’ as a 
major source of finance! Iristead, 
governnient must prepare to use 


ха] the important budgetary tools 


in its armoury. “But the chief re- 
liance will have’ to` be eee on- 
taxation. ME ) , > 

is the ‘country. in a, position, to 
bear such a heavy dose-of addi- 
tional taxation? ` If. one goes by 


.the current level of taxation, the 


amounts collected by. way of tax- 


‘ation by both the Central and the 


State governments do not add up 


. 
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| Additional "Taxes: 


l posed surcharge.: 


_ surcharge. 


to more than 10 per, cent of Tadig: 's 
national, income. Тћіѕ;іѕ the level" 
of taxation. which‘ prevailed’ in: 


England before. the : First, World. , ^ 


War.', But judged ‘by the .rate- 


structure of some of the -taxes at , 


` least (as, e.g. the tax on individual 2o 
'nient which India has: to' ‘obtain : 


and ‘company incomes), it appears.” 
that we'have, more or less, reached? 2 
the -ceiling. In the field of com- 
modity ^ taxation also; can. 
'sugar, cotton ‘textiles and petrol às. і 
Anstances ot ‘high taxation: ~: 


one, can E? ' 
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А`.тесепі study of the growth’ of 
government expenditure in the 
U.K. - by Peacock and Wiseman : 
brings out how ‘people. will accept, 
in a. period. of crisis, ‘tak levels у 


and: methods of "raising ° ‘revenue ts 


that ïn quieter iimes they would 
The : 


‘according іо ет, make possible a 
comprehensive revision of the tax 
system; ' prodüeing. far-reaching ` , 
changes, and ` experimentation 


‚ with’ new tax sources also. becomés 
` possible. ' 


This is not the appró-' 
priate’ place. , for expatiating - Ше. 
new ‘avenues . ‘of ‘taxation ` which. . 
“government could possibly ‘tap. 
Suffice it to ‘indicate broadly that : 
the scope for raising- additional - 


'taxes in India is not. so, severely’. 
. limited as some people would Rave aad 


us believe. s H 
Tn’ the. sphere of dred, ‘taxation;: 
additional: revenue could be raised. 


Бу” :(а) lowering the’ exemption, 


‚ limit. for individual incomes, (b 


raising the' rate all along the line 
from'the lowest income bracket to 


Я thé highést by “between 5 to: 7,5 


percentage points, :(c) raising “the. 


, rate of tax on company profits from. ` 
. the present 50 рёг cent to 60. "per 


cent апа; (d) imposing a surcharge: 
on the - existing land revenue, on “а. 
progressive basis, so, that holdings 
of 5 standard acres and below. iare 
entirely exempted from the: "pró-- 


m 2 


This last measure could take the 
form of central legislation ündér 
the Emergency powers requiring 
all State governments.to levy the 
As is well-known, the 
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scale i which evasion of income: 
tax „takes place in -this “country. is: 
` very large. I am sure that the. 


ә. public. ‘will not ‘resent, the strict : 


. enforcement of the penalty pro-. 


visions of the existing ‘income tax., 
| law. against, tax evaders, when it is 


"put to. ‘them that. ‚еуёгу. 'тирёе. ;of 
"tax evaded: means. ‘less money. for 
` defence. “In fact, the public тау 
be prepared for even stricter pen- 


9 alties than what .the existing Bw 


И provides for. ©, 


а 


dom Ж * DEP 
ча - СА aye 


-either to resort o deficit ба 2 
ог “to borrow from the’ banking - 


system or, as à last resort,' to eui: d 


down -the expenditure’ even, on: 
important -plan projects. 0 


[E 


Freedéms” Price, ee PUE 


"А Word or two of warning may. 


- be dddressed to those. who тау! с 


енін at the above’ estimates. 


The ' scale of effort * envisaged - 


E above 'dóes not provide for a shoot- 


“ing war. If'thé Chinese fail to^ 


"While, the . ditelus use\of in-' Withdraw from-our territory, goon: 


„direct taxes Тог raising additional ға shooting war may again start ' ` 


.Tevenue may be resente 'on the ° 


score that ‘the’ burden‘ ‘is. being dis-: . 


tributed regressively, an=increase _ 
in the present duties and. the im- 
- position. of new. ones will-be accept- 


'"taxes;[(There is no doubt that the’ 


E. 'énhancenient in. direct 
` major part. of the additional’ re-: 


“ venue, will have to Бе” raised from’. 


commodity _ taxes, and even an 


essential item like. keroséne may ' 


have, to carry a higher impost. ЭҢ 
Coverart, Borrowing 


C Still,, it may not be possible jo 
méet, the entire increase in defence 
‘expenses oüt.of- » additinal ќаха- 
Ern Ir England, even: at ‘the 
. heigh of the Second World War 
when tax” revenue comprised more. 
“` than 40° рег; ;cént of, the ‘national 


52 іпсӧте, · only 55 рег. cent ‘of, the. 


tota expenditure was. thus: ‘cover- 
“wed, he balance had- -tobe met, out 
‘of government borrowing. . We too, 


t will have Xo step up our borrowing 


programme. '.But . borrowing must 
be of the geriuine type, if pressures | 


on prices .are to, bé «Кері, down ,' 


to the ‘minimum. To, the’ extent 
that government ' relies ‘on „Ше 
' banking systerh to subscribe. to its 
loans, borrowing can be as іп-” 
flationary as дей 

through the budget. y 


AÍ possible measures 'slould be“. 


oe taken. to encourage people to cut 


down-their current expenses and 
to lend their savings to government ` 
either directly through the' pur- 
chase. of Defence Certificates or, 


indirectly, through Life Insurance е 


and Provident Fund ‘contributions. 


` The greater the response of the 


people to these measures, the less 


: will be the need for government 


and, as a consequence, the experises- 
-too may. shoot’ up far beyond the. 
figure we have worked. out. In- 


the DE. at one stage during the . 
Second ‘World -War nearly three- ' 
. able if.they are ;accómpanied by ` fourths of the country's national 3 


‘income was spent,on war. * Let us, 
hope we ‘do hot have to fasten our, 
"belts that fight but we must not ` 
forget that freedom ' has got to^ be: 
ber for dearly” once in а. „while. ` 


' Not have I taken, ‘into, ‘account - : 


thé cost of: establishing additional 
“capacity; should government want 
. to'meet its’ future requirements, of ` 
arms: ‘and equipment domestically: 
My reason. for , not. providing for: 


` this additional item of éost is that + 


I do nót.think that: self-sufficiency 


in arms’ and ‘equipment is a good , ' 


economic Proposition, A country 
"which is not- sufficiently. advanced ` 
‚ technically ` ‘cannot keep up, with’ 


- the latest advances in the field of | 


E 


М 


© armaments, .with the résult that “ioe 


"the plants- set, up today ` .becóme j 
_ obsolescent tomorrow. ВЕ: 


We can afford to 225: ‘using an. 


old model car but not an old model ues Н 


rifle ag the current ‘events have 
‘demonstrated.. We’ 
manufacturing an old model ‘air- 
'craft and use it for civil aviation . 


| financing | ‘but ап. -old model: fighter aireraft 


will not. do against -an` enemy 
'equipped "with ' the. ‘latest type, 
` fighter aircraft: Therefore, +o pro: 
vide for additional capacity with- 
a’ view to becoming self-sufficient’ 
will lead. to ‘great wastage, of 


, resources, В ұз eR NT Эй 


This abart, "there is the no less ^ 
important question of obtaining,” 
additional external assistance ‘to: 


finance the purchase of the re- 
. quisite plant and machinery. ` 
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JAGDISH BHAGWATI 


THE Chinese aggression has 
several economic implications: 
labour mobilization, renewed 
efforts at reduction in waste, re- 
phasing of certain key projects, 
taxation and others. Alarmed by 
the continuing failure of govern- 
ment to organise itself and take 
certain vital measures, six econo- 
mists (including myself) recently 
issued a statement on this problem. 
It analysed the economic conse- 
quences of the increased defence 
effort which is now inevitable. It 
also called for an immediate Sup- 
plementary Budget. 


The six economists represent all 
possible shades of political opinion. 
Although the six economists were 
from Delhi, more signatures from 


Timely action needed 


eminent economists poured.in later 
from other parts of the country, 
supporting the statement. The 
reason why the economic thinking 
could cut across several political 
affiliations was that the economic 
implications of the defence efforts 
are much too obvious. 


There is na need to throw up 
one’s hands and argue that one 
cannot say anything until one is 
fully informed about the military 
strategy to be adopted. If one 
takes this attitude, nothing can be 
said at all, either now or later, 
because defence information is 
necessarily confidential. However, 
it is possible for an economist to 
define his problem meaningfully 
and to get useful answers which 


> 
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can assist in general policy-mak- 
ing. This can be done by trying 
to find out the minimum effort 
that will be necessary, assuming 
the most optimistie military situ- 
ation on the frontier and making 
conservative ‘cost estimates for 
men and materials: 
in our case, that' this approach it- 
self produces estimates of the eco- 
nomic effort (involved in defence) 
of so substantial a magnitude that 
certain policy measures emerge 
clearly and call for quick and well- 
organised action. 


Minimum Requirements 


Of the military possibilities, 
clearly the least expensive is that 
of a cease-fire along the border. 
Even if this means continuing 
peace, we cannot any longer con- 
tinue with the military strength 
that we had prior to the Chinese 
aggression. We would  elearly 
have to increase our army very 
considerably if we are going to be 
able to have a force large enough 
to meet the possibility of aggres- 
sion anywhere along a very long 
and open northern border. The 
most conservative .estimates put 
the. strength of the required army 
at around a million men. This 
involves a little more than the 
doubling of the present army size. 
We shali also have to spend con- 
siderably on civilian defence, con- 
struction of roads and airfields, 
and domestic creation of capacity 
to deliver the arms and armaments 
necessary to equip and sustain a 
standing army of a million men. 
The 1962-63 budget estimates for 
defence are in the range of Hs. 385 
crores. The cost of the increased 
military preparedness defined here 
would easily double, at the min- 
imum, the size of the defence 
budget. | 


It cannot be argued that the bulk 
of this will constitute foreign ex- 
change and hence will be met by 
lend-lease or other forms of foreign 
assistance. One can look through 
the budget estimates for 1962-63 
and find that nearly half of the 
army expenditure takes the form 
of pay and allowances of the army, 
Territorial Army, etc., and civilians 
employed with or for the army. 
There is not the slightest doubt, 
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It turns out, ` 


therefore, that we shall be increas- 
ing our expenditure on salaries by 
up to Rs. 150-175 crores to main- 
tein an army of a million men. 
This will clearly have to be rupee 
expenditure and we shall have to 
find the resources necessary to 
meet this bill. Government cannot 
seriously maintain that this ex- 
penditure will also. be met by 
foreign assistance unless, of course, 
they wish to put our army on the 
Pentagon pay-roll! 


If one also reckons with the fact 


- that we shall now have to equip 
our army with modern arms like ` 


automatic rifles, this will increase 
the capacity demanded for both 
rifles and for ammunition. 'This is 
because the army will be larger 
than when V. K. Krishna Menon 


budgeted, for instance, for the pro-. 


duction of automatic rifles, and also 
because we shall have to step up 
the rate at which we equip our 
army with modern weapons. Fur- 
ther, automatic’ rifles will need 
more ammunition, both in training 
and for maintenance, than the 
older rifles. "The material inputs 
into this increased production of 
armaments will consist of steel and 
non-ferrous metals. This will in- 
volve a creation of additional 
capacity in steel production and 
additional imports of metals. 
Roads and airfields will demand 
cement, which will call for addi- 
tional cement capacity. 


Domestic Dependence 


All this increase in capacity in 
both armaments and in items like 
steel and cement, will be ih -areas 
where the amount of investment 
per unit of output is fairly high. 
The foreign exchange resources 
which will be necessary to create 
‘(and utilise) this capacity over the 
next few years cannot be below 
the range of Rs. 100-150 crores per 
annum. This will have to be in 
addition to lend-lease which will 
supply us temporarily with the 
military equipment which we 
must replace, if we are to be gen- 
uinely independent, with domestic 
production. 


Tf it is argued that we shall have 


‘additional foreign aid of this 


amount, without any pressure on 
the normal Third Plan aid, this is 


clearly both unrealistic in view of 
the American pronouncements so 
far and inconsistent with the policy 
of genuine political independence. . 
No matter what government pro- 
fesses, therefore, we must clearly 
find both additional foreign ex- 
change of anywhere up to Rs. 100- 
150 crores per annum for the next 
few years and additional domestic 


"resources of a larger amount from 


now on. This is an extremely high 
bill and we shall clearly have to 
be very well-organised to be able 
to meet it adequately. 


How should we obtain the 
foreign exchange necessary for the 
increased capacity (and its utility) 
in armaments, cement, steel and 
so on? This will have to come via 
a slowing down of the growth of 
consumer goods. We shall have to 
curtail further the country’s im- 
ports of several consumer goods; 
the inputs of materials and com- 


.ponents into consumer industries 


ranging from fountain-pens to re- 
frigerators and cars will have to 
be drastically cut; and new capa- 
city creation in many consumer. 
goods industries wil have to be 
slowed down. This will release 
the foreign exchange necessary for 
the defence effort. 


The foreign exchange must be 
diverted from consumer goods 
rather than from the investment 
goods projects because we cannot 
afford to cut into our investment 
programmes. In the main, the 
investment goods projects (such as 
Heavy Electricals and Bokaro), 
which constitute the hard core of 
the Plan, will have to be retained 
and enlarged or expedited. Our 
long-term prospects for economic 
expansion, and hence also viable 
defence, rest upon the determined 
and successful implementation of 
these projects. 


The Sacrifice 


Indeed, the very meaning of 
‘sacrifice’ in the economic context 
is that there should be a slowing 
down of the steady improvement 
in the standards of living. If we 
find the foreign exchange needed 
for defence by diverting it from 
investment goods industries rather 
than from consumer goods indus- 
tries, this would mean that our 
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.fined to the public sector. 


ability to.supply consumer goods 
in later years would be crippled 
so that the sacrifice would be not 
ours but that of our children and 
grandchildren. Surely we can do 
better than that! 


We must, therefore, expect an 
inevitable reduction in the avail- 
ability of .consumer goods below 
the level assured in the Third Plan. 


‘At the same time, because of the ` 


increased rupee expenditure by 
government through pay and 
allowances, construction, etc., we 
must expect a substantial addition 
to the income and, hence, expendi- 
ture in the economy. We thus 
have two factors which reinforce 
each other in creating the problem 
of excess demand for the available 
consumer goods. The net excess 
demand, on any conservative esti- 
mate, cannot be below Rs. 200-250 
crores per annum. 


Chronic Inefficiency 


Can we meet this problem? Now, 
it may be argued that one can 
economise on publie expenditure 
and release considerable resources. 
There is no doubt a great deal of 
scope for austerity in administrat- 
ive and building expenditure in 
government. We all know that 
the government building program- 
mes suffer from over-specification. 
Bureaucracy also tends to expand 
to unnecessary numbers, However, 
many of these inefficiencies re- 
present- very much our national 
characteristics and are not con- 
Over- 
specification obtains in private 
buildings also. When we cash our 
cheques and have to wait for half- 
an-hour because they go through 
far too many employees, we must 
remind ourselves that these are 
private banks. 


It cannot be expected that such 
inefficiency will be eliminated 
quickly, if at all, merely because 
of the Chinese aggression! Some 
projects which are really relief 
measures may be shelved. Economy 
may be attempted in social ser- 
vices like’ education. All these, 


however, cannot possibly amount 


to anything in excess of 15-20 per 
cent of the required domestic re- 
sources. Further, many of them 
are likely to impinge on long-term 
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objectives as, for instance, when 
a reduction in the teacher-pupil 
ratio results in lower educational 
standards. 


As argued here, the size of the 
problem is so large that even bor- 
rowings and donations cannot assist 
in any significant manner. The 
donations have been excellent from 
the psychological viewpoint and 
have testified to a genuine response 
from the nation to the emergency. 
However, in terms of contribution 
to the required economic effort, 
they are really negligible and can- 
not be expected to provide more 
than a tiny fraction of the require- 
ment. Besides, many of the don- 
ations would naturally come from 
past accumulations rather than 
from current savings. To that ex- 
tent, they do not represent a cut 
in spending but ere purely a trans- 
fer of savings from the public to 
the government. However, if we 
are to avoid excess demand for 
consumption, what is necessary is 
a reduction in spending. Therefore, 
the full size of the donation would 
not represent a contribution to the 
resources available to the govern- 
ment. . 


Further, a sizeable part of the 
donations appears to have come 
from firms. It is well-known, 
however, that these are deductible 
for tax purposes so that the net 
contribution to the  exchequer, 
with a Corporation Tax of 50 per 
cent, is only half- of the actual 
donations. (It is interesting to note 
here that many firms have been 
advertising in the newspapers and 
appealing for more contribution to 
the NDF. This reminds one that 
many of the ‘better health’ cam- 
paigns in the USA are financed by 
insurance companies!) 


Borrowings 


Borrowings also cannot be size- 
able in terms of their net contri- 
bution to the nation's resources. 
The terms on which the bonds 
have been offered so far are much 
too generous. These terms both 
add to the future burden of the 
exchequer and make it likely that 
savings will be diverted from other 
bonds (carrying -the traditional 
rates which are less attractive) to 
those recently issued. In so far as 


the borrowings merely represent 
a diversion of savings from one 
form to another, they would again 


' not assist the effort at collecting 


more resources. 


In making any estimates -соп- 
cerning the size of the borrowings, 
we must also bear in mind that 
under the Third Plan estimates 
themselves, we have allowed for 
a steady increase in the amount of 
borrowings; so that we will have 
to expect borrowings to increase 
in addition to the normal increase 
postulated. in the Third Plan. Un- 
less, therefore, both donations and 
borrowings exceed many times 
over even the most optimistic esti- 
mates, there will be inflation: if 
something .is not done to bring 
about additional. compulsory re- 
duction in spending. 


Taxation 


Taxation brings about the re- 
quired additional savings. Hence 
it follows that additional taxation 
is both obvious and inescapable. 
Making all allowances for the net 
contribution represented. by eco- 
nomies, borrowings and donations, 
and estimating the reduction in 
the supply of consumer goods plus 
the increased spending from the 
domestic increase in incomes due 
to defence spending, we can esti- 
mate the order of taxation that 
becomes necessary on our conser- 
vative calculations. This taxation 
will have to be of the order of 
up to Rs. 250 crores per annum if 
we are going to be able to prevent 
ourselves from slipping into a 
Situation of excess demand and 
inflation. 


This raises the interesting ques- ' 
tion whether we should have had 
a Supplementary Budget, follow- 
ing on the crisis. There is abso- 
Iutely no doubt that we should 
have had one. The defence ex- 
penditure has been increasing from 
the outbreak of the crisis. The 
Finance Minister himself put 
before the Lok Sabha demands for 
defence expenditure for Rs. 100 
crores until the normal Budget day 
(by the end of February, 1963). 
This expenditure would be incur- 
red at a time when (1) the eco- 
nomic situation prior to the 
aggression had already been cha- 


racterised by T. T. Krishnamachari 
and other members of government 
as inflationary and (2) the pro- 
pensity to hoard and profiteer 
would be high due to the emer- 
gency situation. 


The increase in defence expendi- 
ture could hardly be covered by 
even the most optimistic estimates 
of borrowings and donations for 
the six months up to the next 
Budget. It would certainly add to 
the excess demand in the economy. 
When the pre-crisis situation was 
itself supposed to be inflationary, 
even a slight increase in expendi- 
ture would make it certain that 
we could not hold the price line. 
With prices rising, there would 
inevitably be hoarding and profit- 
eering, no matter how righteous 
the exhortations and how strong 
the threats of legal action. 


The Finance Minister will no 
doubt have difficulty in putting 
across all his taxes in the Budget 
at the end of February. That 
Budget will now have to carry 
both the additional taxation need- 
ed for defence and the normal in- 
crease in taxes postulated under 
the Third Plan. The size of the 
taxation then will really be quite 
stupendous for any Finance Min- 
ister to put across. .And, if the 
price-line is already giving way 
(in the absence of a Supplementary 
Budget, as it already is known to 
have in some important cases), 
people will be even less willing to 
accept such taxation! 


The Psychological Moment 


It also cannot be refuted that 
the right psychological moment to 
tax’ was some weeks ago, at the 
height of the Chinese aggression. 
The people would then have not 
merely tolerated a Supplementary 
Budget but even have welcomed 
it! It would have given concrete 
shape to their desire to incur sac- 
rifices for the country. 


It is no use arguing either that 
one cannot have a Supplementary 
Budget because one cannot have 
the precise estimate of defence 
expenditure until next March. 
This is like saying that one can- 
not start earning income because 
one does not know precisely what 
one is spending! In fact, it would 
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be much more sensible to put on 
taxes through a Supplementary 
Budgét, start collecting resources 
right away-on the basis of rough 
estimates, and then make adjust- 
ments (which may be necessary) 
in February on the regular Budget 
day. 


The Urgency 


There is little doubt that, the 
longer the Supplementary. Budget 
is. put off, the greater are the 
dangers to the stability of the eco- 
nomy and to the success of the 


defence effort. As the six econo- . 


mists argued: ‘When prices start 
rising, key projects will be put 
under the heavy pressure of un- 
thinking, ad hoc cuts. What has 
to be avoided, at all costs, is an 
unplanned price rise whose inci- 
dence is undiscriminating; such 
price rise will affect adversely the 
willingness to save and the welfare 
of the lowest-income groups.’ 


Government has thus failed in 


‘matching its actions with the needs 


of the situation. Perhaps the 
Finance Minister feels that the 
domestic effort required is not sub- 
stantial and can be met through 
the regular Budget. If so, he is 
either very seriously under-esti- 
mating the. magnitude of the 
resources which are needed for de- 
fence or he is assuming (quite 
wrongly) that a very large bulk 
of it will be footed by the western 
powers. ^v 


It is perhaps worth making the 
general political point that, even 
if the western countries come 
through .with this very large 
amount of aid, despite the diffi- 
culties mentioned here, it will 
really make nonsense of апу gen- 
uine policy of non-alignment. We 
cannot forget so quickly that, no 
matter what the donor countries 
Say, massive aid (especially to 
support a country militarily on a 
long-term basis) affects her poli- 
tical attitudes. This is very much 
a loss of freedom. And those who 
argue that we must rely on foreign 
assistance for the large bulk of our 
defence effort are as seriously en- 
dangering our national integrity 
and freedom as the communists 
who support China in her aggres- 
sion and have been imprisoned. 


` 
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- Mobilization 


MOHIT SEN 





THE Chinese aggression confronts 
us with the compulsive choice of 
either surviving as a radical demo- 
cracy or going under as.a satellite 
of the western bloc. Interested 
quarters have wrongly posed the 
problem as one of either appease- 
ment and subjection to the Chinese 
adventurers or of total war with 
complete commitment to the West. 
This is not the choice at all. There 
is no Indian today who wants his 
nation and government to accept 
the humiliating terms of Peking. 
There is no Indian who is not 
almost beside himself with anxiety 
that our honour be vindicated and 
our soil swept free of the 
marauders. 


The controversy essentially 
centres around the problem of 
how this aim is to be achieved and 
of how the India which became 
free should now retain and consoli- 
date -her independence. Oddly 
enough, the rightwing politicians 
and press pursue the same aim as 


the Chinese, whose narrow nation- 


alism and neo-Trotskyism have ' 


swamped their Marxism. Both 
these enemies of India’s proud 
position want her to turn West, to 
shed non-alignment and abandon 
socialism. If the Indian Express 
calls for statues to be built of 
Mao, the Peking People’s Daily 
might as well have the Swatantra- 
Jana Sangh-PSP leaders’ photo- 
graphs hanging in every People’s 
Commune. A grand alliance has 
been established ranging from 
Chou En-lai to Rajaji. It is 
against this grand alliance -that 
India has tọ mobilise—against the 


infantile ‘lefts’ abroad and the E 


rather senile Right at home. 


For, the first essential of any 
successful mobilization is that the 
people must know what the dis- 


tinct aim of their efforts and their . 


sacrifice is. Defending our front- 
iers and repelling the armed 
attack can ginger up the nation 
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only іп the initial stage. The 
steadier rhythm of prolonged toil 
needs a more composite and co- 
herent image to which loyalty is 
to ‘be tendered. eg 


If the Right were honest, it would 
quite openly proclaim to the peo- 
ple that it wants sacrifice and 
bload and tears for an India which, 
like its neighbour’ Pakistan, is en- 
tangled in military alliances with 
the western power bloc, and which 


‘no longer believes in egalitarian 
: radicalism together with a parlia- 
: mentary democracy. Rajagopala- 


chari is saying almost this but his 
followers are more cautious, It 
is quite’ obvious that such an 
image would not draw enthusiasm, 
far less sustain it. 


What they: would like is a fait 
accompli with Jawaharlal Nehru 
remaining as a mascot. Frank 
Moraes has said as much and now 
Time (November 30) informs us 


‘that a similar objective is pursued 


by two unnamed Cabinet Minis- 
ters. However, confused symbols 


.cannot evoke unambiguous and 


exacting faith. 


And here precisely lies the dan- . 
ger of the lack of clarity and ini- 


tiative displayed by the Congress 


‘High Command, not so much at 


the Centre as at the level of the 
States and districts. Prime Min- 
ister Nehru has outlined clearly 
enough that what we defend 
today is our freedom and our so- 


. cialism by building up our def- 


ences (with such foreign: help as 


.may be required and from which- 


ever source is willing to oblige) 
by active diplomacy and by a 
planned production upsurge. 


Mass Campaign 


But where is the urgently need- 
ed, massive mass campaign by 
the Congress to spread this mes- 
sage? It has to be remembered 
that, as a result of the traditions 
of our national movement and the 
continuing illiteracy and. poverty, 
the medium of propaganda has to 
be mass meetings in every town 
and village. Mere radio appeals 
and posters will not suffice. If 
work and health permitted, Nehru 
himself, eminently suited for such 
a cempaign, could initiate it with 
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a hurricane tour of: the nation: 


Obviously, this is too much to ask. 


for, but-such is the state of the 
ruling party that only.shock tac- 
ties wil work and push it out of 
its political indecisiveness. 


And the people will listen and 
respond. Despite the resignation 
and the enormous calumny, it is 
Krishna Menon who draws huge 
crowds whether it be in Delhi or 
in Bombay. ` 


This, then, is the first and in- 
escapable aspect of successful 
mobilization—clarity of aim and a 
swift and sweeping national cam- 
paign. The point is to revive the 
heroism which all of us have 
known and joined, in varying 
degrees—the heroism of our free- 
dom struggle. It is amazing to 


‘find so many public orators in 


India today turning to Churchill at 


- the time of Dunkirk and evoking 


images of St. George destroying 
the dragon and the like. This 
neither moves the people nor ap- 


peals to the sophisticated. One’ 


might be forgiven for saying that 
this is a form of emotional mas- 
turbation, an uprush at an image 
which doés not exist for the Indian 
mind. 


Political War 


If the aim is national, the pro- 
paganda and the propagandist 
must be equally so. This is not 


the time to leave -matters, to ` 


various types of public relations’ 
managers. We are engaged in a 
military conflict which is pro- 
foundly and in every other way a 
projection of a political war. 
More than ever before, now is the 
time for politics and politicians, 
united on a common national 
platform, to come into their own. 
Only a politically aroused people 
will rise to their full and requisite 
stature. The bureaucrats .and 
other grey eminences cannot deli- 
ver the goods, however much 
they may be itching to take over 
and however great their contempt 
for ‘democratic administration 
through -the party system. 


The ‘second essential truth about 
mobilization is that it cannot be 
chiefly a matter of voluntary 


donations or spare-time work. 
The mobilization of man-power, 
wealth, resources and their effect- 
ive coordination has to be the key 
and chief task of government. 


Unfortunately, there is a, fairly 
widespread notion that mobiliza- 
tion is, above all,_a matter of 
spontaneous or unofficially orga- 
nised donations of gold or orna- 
ments or cash or hours of work. 
And as for government—business 
as usual though with greater zeal 
and for longer hours. This is an 
exact reversal of what should be 
the true position. 


Emergency Budget 


It is an astonishing fact that 
while there have been appeals to 
donate to the National Defence 
Fund, the issuance of Defence 


.Certificates and Gold Bonds, there 


is, as yet, no sign that there will 
be an emergency budget. Six 
eminent economists in Delhi have 
very correctly drawn public atten- 
tion to this lamentable fact. Even 
the President of the Associated · 
Chambers of Commerce has asked 
the Finance Minister to levy more 
taxes. But press reports indicate 
that the Finance Ministry is 
Obsessed with the idea that it is 
enly in April and April alone that 
budgets can be presented.  Busi- 
ness as usual when the nation is 
called to arms! 


There are two reasons why an 
immediate additional tax (or some 
other fiscal) effort is called for. 
Firstly, the donations and the 
voluntary savings cannot be ex- ` 
pected to match the magnitude 
and the specific nature of the re- 
quirements of the defence effort, 
It has been estimated that some- 
thing like Rs. 400 crores extra 
every year would be the minimum 
needed if our army is to be made 
capable of meeting any future 
offensive and if our plan is to go 
on. Moreover, there is the speci- 
fie requirement of foreign ex- 
change which cannot be met by 
any amount of voluntary effort in 
the collection of gold, except at 
the very highest income-levels. 


Secondly, it is a fact of history 
and the present nàtional emer- 
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.gency (e.g. the poor response to 
Gold. Bonds) -has again confirmed 
it—there is nothing so anti-egali- 
tarian as voluntary donations or 
savings. It cannot be denied that 
. the magnificent response to the 
"Prime.Minister's appeal for funds 
and gifts has come mainly from 
the working class and the differ- 
ent strata of the middle class. The 
‘peasanis have not been moved 
“nearly so much—for the rather 
sad reason that far more organisa- 
tion is required to ‘reach them. 
“And our ‘topsiders have, by and 
large, decided that’ enough is 
', enough and a'few lakhs and а 
| few bangles are, all that ad need 
fo part with. - 


‘Unequal Response 


Apart from the fact that the 
. land and its people, are far more 
‘tangible realities to the lower in. 
come urban classes than to the 
topsiders, there is the additional 
:fdetor that social pressure and 
collective moves count -for more 
at the lower'rungs of thé social 
hierarchy. Any reasonably sen- 


“sitive and, impartial social observer. 


' with access, to various social strata 
will confirm ‘the impression that 
the higher up one goes the more 
individualised and socially irres- 
“ропвіуе are the types encounter- 


. ed. Community living imposes a, 


spontaneous discipline where any 
voluntary initiative апа: action 
‘either totally flops or overwhelm- 
ingly succeeds. . But at the level 
of atomised living the spur of 
individual conscience 
even tickles., 


In any event, the fact is that 
India is still largely rural and that, 
too, composed largely of dispersed 
property holders, though with 
sharply polarised property posi- 

. tions. To tap resources voluntarily 


and on the scale required from this 


multi-millioned mass is a hopeless 
_undertaking. And certainly in the 
village, if nowhere else, voluntary 
contributions would soon enough 
become vexatious social coercion 
* by those who should give the most 
on those w have the least to 
give. . ` 


An emergency budget is, there- 
fore, inescapable if the require- 
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ment of enormously augmented 
resources is to be met. And this 
budget has, at last, to reflect the 
fact that India is committed to 
the goal of socialism, although the 
measures. which are tentatively 
suggested go scarcely, if at all, 
beyond what а preponderantly 


_conservative government did in 


war-time. 


The foreign exchange resources 
of the nation have to be totally 
mobilized. This means that all the 
known foreign holdings of all 
Indian nationals have to be taken 
over by government, which will 
decide where and when to allo- 
cate them. Compensation in the 
form of National Defence bonds 


should be offered, where and to. 


ihe extent that the foreign ex- 
change is utilised by government. 
Obviously, quite an amount of the 


"foreign exchange thus taken over 


will be realloeated to the present 
holders for legitimate personal or 
trade requirements. Any conceal- 
ing of foreign exchange holdings 
should be made a criminal offence 
with heavy penalties, apart from 
confiscation on discovery. 


The Gold Situation 


It has been variously estimated 
that at the moment, apart from 
the continuous smuggling, there is 
something like Rs. 8,000 crores 
Declara- 
tion of gold holdings should, at 
once, be made compulsory—even 
with a proviso that no investiga- 


'tion would be made into the origin 


of such holdings. All gold, above 
a certain minimum level, should 
be compulsorily taken over with 
compensation in Gold Bonds, with 
a higher price: than at present 
fixed and with the present 
rate of interest. After a given 
period, all private trading in gold 
should be banned and all un- 
declared gold holdings should be 
confiscated, with heavy penal sen- 
tences against such holders. 


The profits of all companies,’ 


above.a certain percentage (link- 


ed to the Bank rate), should be 


taken over as part of a compul- 
sory National Loan Fund, disim- 
bursements from whieh would be 
made exclusively by government 
and for which National Defence 


Bonds would be offered as com- 
pensation. Tf this should prove too 
cumbrous for realistic ' imple- 
mentation, there is the alternative 
and more radical device of a 
steeply graded  super-tax оп 
profits. 


Contrary to the sedulously pro- 
pagated idea, income-tax in India 
falls rather lightly on the higher 
income brackets and there is a 
case during the national emer- 
gency of so fixing the income-tax 
structure that nobody is left with 
an income of more than Rs. 1,500. 
And to make the measure effective, 
the Kaldorian net of a gift-wealth- 
expenditure system has to be 


- drawn tight. 


‚їп the rural areas, a serious 
attempt should be made to imple- 
ment a portion of the Karachi 
(1931) programme of the Congress, 
ie. a steeply graded agricultural 
income-tax. The usual objection 
is that experience in the Punjab 
and parts of Andhra has proved 
that such a tax is impossible to 
implement. This only proves that 
the administration does ·` not 
seriously want to implement it and 
that it is not really geared to 
the national emergency. ‘Given 
an administration in the rural 
areas which is responsive and is 


‘prodded by local democratie pres- 


sures, such a tax can be imposed. 
If, however, we are as yet not pre- 
pared to go so far, a steeply grad- 
ed extra land levy, with suitable 
exemptions, can be worked out 
immediately. ' 


Industrial Production 


In the context of "these new 
measures and given a vigorous 
attempt to hold the price line, the 
workers can and must be asked 
to step up productivity, without 
anything like а corresponding 
wage increase. And, certainly, 


. efforts should be made to legalise | 


the now practically universal and 
voluntary system of the’ payment 
of a day’s wage each month with 
the management contributing en 
equal amount. Production-increase 
programmes should be drawn up 
at each factory ‘and plant at a 
joint conference of all workers 
and the management, апа for- 
& E 


malised in the form of an annual 
contract, which should have the 


‘full force of a legal document. 


In ihe rural areas, correspond- | 


ing plans should be drawn up dis- 
trict-wise for the implementation 
of such projects as can be fulfilled 
without the need of any assist- 


ance from outside the district. 


Either on a shramdan. or an ex- 
tremely low payment basis, the 
huge unemployed rural manpower 


` сап be put to work on road build- 


ing, minor irrigation projects, 
bunding, canàl construction, com- 
munity house building and the 


. like. This is essential in view of 


M 


the inescapable cuts which will be 


- imposed on the community project 


Schemes. 


Agricultural Production 


To increase agricultural produc- 
tion, again, schemes have to be 
drawn up, at least at the district 
level. .In view of the enormous 
variation of the tenancy, share- 
cropping and other contractual 
relations, an acute problem arises 
of what to do with the increased 
production. The ideal arrange 
ment would, of course, be total 
accomplishment of the long-pro- 
claimed agrarian legislation. But 
this would take too much time, 
perhaps.. What can be done is to 
keep the increased production 
outside the scope of the various 
types of contractual relations and 
to work out what proportion of 
the increase is to be handed over 
for compulsory purchase by the 
State. This would require exact 


knowledge both of present produc- 


tion and of the increase, entailing 
a total gearing of the administra- 
tion to .the production front— 
which is what is done in every 
country in a period of emergency. 


Finally, any measure 'of mobil- 
ization will founder if the price 
line is not held. It would seem 
to be our experience that no 
amount of fiscal and trading 
schemes will ultimately prove 
suecessful without the statutory 
fixing of prices of essential com- 
modities and strategic materials. 
And this has to be backed by a 
take-over by the State of the 
private banking system. Тһе 
arguments in favour of these two 
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cardinal measures are, too well’ 


known to need repetition. 


Government Initiative 


Quite obviously, al these . 
measures require administrative | 


effort which is beyond the capa- 
city of the present structure. 
Nor is it much help to supplement 
the efforts of the administration 
with the various types of citizens’ 
committees. These advisory com- 
mittees far too often .tend to 
degenerate into show pieces with 
very peripheral powers of evok- 
ing any kind òf; mass response. It 
is government itself which has to 
take on added functions and 


: powers. The local organs of ad- 


ministration have to .be given 
added duties and powers, in parti- 
zular the panchayati system ‘has 


to be introduced on a nation-wide 


scale with-full powers. A similar 
pattern has to be worked out for 
urban centres, with an extension of 
the powers of the various corpo- 
rations and municipalities. 


Now, if ever, is the time for 
genuine democratic decentralisa- 
tion with the organs of power in 


immediate contact with .and res- : 


ponsive to the local community: 
At the State and Central level, 


standing committees of the legis-' 


latures and Parliament have to 
be set up, with the representatives 
of all political parties included, 
and have # be in continuous 
session. These standing com- 
mittees should be integrated into 
the system of administration and 


not kept in a purely advisory or: 


consultative capacity. 


Tt is a combination of all these 
measures taken as a whole which 
will manifest India's challenge to 
the aggression and the treachery 
of China in the form of a radical- 
ised and awakened democracy. 
Or else the danger is real that 
while we may get the vacation of 
aggression, as the result‘ of inter- 
national, pressure and ‘aid, the 
Chinese will have - triumphed. 


For they would ‘have converted, 


India into a bastion of the Right 
and destroyed her as a symbol of 
democratic Asian resurgence. . 


Go Left—that must be India’s 
message in this hour of self-dis- 
covery and of enormous menace. 


ey 
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Foreign policy 


K. 


P. 


KARUNAKARAN 


THE armed conflict between 
China and India on the Himalayan 
border and our military reverses 
have raised many questions con- 
cerning India’s foreign { policy, 
particularly with reference to her 
non-alignment in the cold war. 
These are some of them. How wise 
was India’s decision not to join any 
military pact? Is India’s faith in 


the Soviet Union’s avowed friend- 
ship towards her justified? To 
what extent can a foreign policy 
of non-alignment be sustained 
when a major power like China 
launches a massive armed offen- 
sive against the country which is 
pursuing it? In view of the pre- 
sent situation on the Himalayan 
border and zuture developments, 


^ 


* other. 
this desire for. peace was rooted : 


India's foreign policy? 


. While these questions are. raised 


and debated by ‘some people in 


this country, others in India and. 


abroad have begun to assert that 
India has already given up non- 
alignment and, for all practical 
purposes, joined the western bloc. 
Before examining these questions 
and assertions it will be useful to 
recall to one’s mind the basic 
reasons for: India’s decision to 
follow a non- -aligned policy. 


Reasons Given 


The main reason given by 
India's official spokesmen was 
that this country’s desire for peace 
could’ be fulfilled only by keeping 
away from the power politics of 
groups, aligned one against the 
It was also claimed that 


in the idealism which her present 
administrators imbibed from 
Mahatma Gandhi. For instance, 


India’s Prime Minister said: 


‘Means and ends are thus 
intimately and inextricably 
connected and cannot be 
. separated. The gréat leader 
of .my country, Mahatma 
Gandhi, under whose inspira- 
tion and sheltering care I 
grew up, always laid stress on 
moral values and warned us 
never to subordinate means 
to ends .. . That revolution 
(Nehru was referring to 
- India's struggle for freedom 
from the'British) demonstrat- 
ed to, us that physical force 
need hot necessarily be the 
arbiter of man's destiny and 
that the method of waging a 
swuggle and the way of its 
termination are of paramount 
importance. x | 


Referring to India’s peaceful 
approach to world affairs, Nehru 
said on another occasion: ‘It is a 
policy inherent in the circums- 
tances of India, inherent in the 
past thinking of India, inherent in 
the whole mental outlook in India, 
inherent in the conditioning of the 
Indian mind during our struggle 
for freedom, and inherent in the 
circumstances of the world today’. 


' These statements of Nehru, and 


what should be the course of many others less efficiently . and 


more loudly made by his follow- 
ers, tried to convey the. impression 
that India. was more devoted to 
peace than other countries. Many 
people took them at.their face 
value and were bewildered' when 
India took to armed action in Goa. 
Others, who, though not . them- 
selves devoted to  non-violent 
methods, accused India of depart- 


‘ing from her traditional approach | 


in not 


practising what she 
preached. i 


Undoubtedly, Indian spokesmen 


.overdid the function of spreading 


the message that an ethical ap- 
proach could be effective in settl- 
ing international disputes—and as 
such .the criticism of the Indian 
Government’s action was to some 
extent justified. But even a cur-. 
sory survey of our recent history 
indicates that’ our people, with a 
few honourable exceptions, were 
never committed to .the adoption 
of a non-violent and ethical ap- 
proach in. the political 
Gandhi was one such exception. 
He always maintained that a non- 


violent action is possible and de- 
sirable under any circumstances. 


But he also said: ‘I do believe 
that, where there is only a choice 
between cowardice and violence 1 
would advise violence’. It is also 
well known that he blessed 
Poland’s armed resistance to the 
Nazis in the following. words: ‘If 


, Poland has that measure of utter- 


most bravery and an equal mea- 


sure of selflessness, history will: 


forget that she defended herself 
with violence. Her violence will 
be counted as non-violence.’ 


Political Expediency 


. Leaders such as Nehru and 
organizations like the Indian Na- 
tional Congress were not as much 
concerned as Gandhi was with 
spreading the doctrine of non- 
violence. They accepted it only as 
a political expediency in the strug- 
gle against the British and nothing 
more. In the thirties, Nehru con- 
sistently advocated the League of 
Nations taking effective, and if 
necessary, 


field. , 


armed action against. 


the Japanese militarists,.the Ita-' 
lian’ fascists and German nazis. 
When the Second World War 
kroke out, the Indian National 
Congress repeatedly stated that it. 
would help Britain if the substance 
of power was ‘given to the Indians. ` 
Loyalty to any doctrine such -as 
non-violence never “pricked the 
conscience when these statements 
were made. 


"There was therefore’ nothing 
surprising in Free India’s use of 
force in Kashmir, Goa and now 
on the northern border, or: in 
sending her armed: forces. to the 
Congo to enable the UN. to fulfil 
its functions. It was in line: with 
modern India’s political traditions 
even when not consistent with 
some of the speeches of India’s 
Prime, Minister and a number of 
his spokesmen. 


Misconceptions 


Recent events have exposed the 
hollowness of some other theories 
concerning India’s foreign policy. ` 
No one will now subscribe to the 
following view of the Prime Min- 
ister expressed on May 8, 1947: ` 


‘We are not directly con- 
cerned with problems of 
power politics... .Europe has 
a legacy of conflicts of power, 
and of problems which come 

- from the possession оѓ power. 
They have the fear of losing 
.that power and the fear of 
someone also getting greater ` 
.power and attacking one 
country or the other. So that 
the European approach is a 
legacy of the past conflicts of 
Europe'. 


The war. on the Himalayan 
border ‘nade it obvious that 
power-politics was not the mono- 
poly.of Europe and that conflicts 
arising from' it can arise.as much 


in Asia as in Europe. 


Another theory which was very 
popular in India during 1952-1954 
was that’ the major conflict of 
interests in the world was be- 
tween: the developed and under- 
developed countries ‘and not 
between two nations belonging to 
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the . under-developed world. In 
this period, Indian diplomats and 
_ leaders also showed а tendency to 
Е ' emphasize those interests which 
were common to countries- such 
as India and China. А: typical 
.example' is ‘the following com- 
ment made by K..M. „Panikkar, 
who-had contributed not a little to 
“the making of India’s China policy:. 
‘It is owing to the similarity of 
the historical processes. by which 
they achieved their independence 
that India and China, in spite of. 
the difference in ideology, have’ 
. a common approach to Asian 
` problems. Freedom from foreign 
control, the’ unification: of .the ` 
country, the establishment of a 
single unchallenged authority over. 
‚Ше entire territory of the State— 
‚ these were the political objectives 
of the two revolutions’. Some of 
these views might have been valid 
when they were expressed, but 
«those who were formulating the 
. foreign policy of the country ought 
to have realised, even at that time, 
that they would have to react to 
са different situation in a later 
period. . m 


The Problem е А 


There is no doubt that these ' 
‘metaphysical explanations » and 
theories "based on a superficial 
understanding of the question of 
power- in international relations 
stand discredited by recent events. 
> From ‘this, one must .not'however . 
conclude that there was no real 
basis for the ‘foreign policy of 
non-alignment in the cold war. 
The fact of the matter is that the 
sources of India’s foreign policy 
were her national interests and 
.the fast moving developments in 
the international апа. national 
Spheres ‘which created ‘a ‘situation 
in which those interests could be 
promoted only by -not getting in- 
volved іп the cold war. · Moreover,. 
the.Indian Government had also 
to take into consideration :the 
means by which our foreign policy 
"would help in defending the free- 
dom of the country and to what 
„extent it was in-line with the poli- 
` tical thinking of the people. 


Kober factor which could not 
be ignored was the need for. the 
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economic reconstruction of -the : colonial possessions, of the debe 


country. When we look at India's 
foreign policy from' this angle we 
realize that, not metaphysical, but 
down-to-earth reasons аге the 
basis of non-alignment. While 
speculating on the future course 


of India’s policy, we must try to . 


analyse to what extent and in 
what direction these. basic. factors 
in India’s foreign policy are 
altered. 


Disentanglement 


During 1947-1948, ‘as ‘a newy 
independent country, India was 


concerned. І гу , 


tt: is significant that a British 
study group, sponsored , by. Ше. 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, explains the aims of the 
Atlantic ' " Alliance as: ‘follows: 
. the Western world has both a , 
duty and an interest to` protect, 
assist and develop. the. territories 
Where it draws its raw materials ' 
and to which it sells its goods.:. 


` Bit'by bit the "white man's bur- 
den" 


is falling on ‘more and -more 
governments; and if NATO is ever 


to’ play a leading part in securing Е 


primarily interested in defending · 


it. 
As the Soviet Union; under Stalin, 
was not interested: in developing 
very cordial relations with - non- 
communist, countries, the .only 


bloe open for India to join was’ 


the western bloc. But if India had - 


joined that bloc and functioned 


slike a camp follower of the major 


western powers, she, would. not 
have been in a position to assert 
her separate entity in the inter- 
national field. Moreover, she would 
not have found it possible to take 
the' necessary steps to disentangle 
herself completely from western 


domination and to give substance . 
. to the formal independence she 


began to enjoy since August 15, 
1947, ‘As a member of the western 
bloc, India also would not have 
been in a position to raise issues 
of vital concern to her. · 


India's disagreement with the 


,western powers on many inter- 


national .issues followéd ‚directly 
from her immediate.- “history. 
Apparently the question of joining 
a power bloc is concerned with 
issues of war and, peace and not 
with  anti-imperialism. But a 
closer examination reveals that 
the two are interconnected, . at 
least during the period when 
international tension was mount- 
ing and power blocs were crystal- 
lised. India objected to NATO 
not because it was a defence orga- 


nization of the Atlantic nations . 


but because it had, as Prime Min- 
ister Nehru pointed out, 'appar- 
ently widened its scope and taken 
upon itself the defence of the 


economic stability and progress in 
the. European natjons, it will find - 


. itself drawn into’ other responsi- 


bilities outside Europe’. ‘This was 
an indirect and sophisticated way : 
of saying that the United States ' 
should underwrite- European, ‘colo: 
nialism in Asia and Africa. . 


0. 5. Policy i 
- The | United, States’ was ` not 
always prepared 1o do so. .In 


‘many cases, às in Iran's national- 


isation, of the Anglo-Iranian - Oil 
Company, it supported European . 
colonialism and in ‘some other. 
cases, as‘ in those of Congo and 
Egypt, it hesitated and shifted its 
help fram the colonialists to- the 
nationalists and vice versa. There 
were also instances of the: US. 
giving: its . final support ` to the , 
leaders of the nationalist move- З 
ment, as in Indonesia. -But’ in. 
some countries, such as Indo- 
China, the United States. often 
functioned as the spearhead of 
the fight against those who were 
struggling to be free. 


Of course, the' reason for tne 
United States taking this attitude 
was largely strategic and based 
on the belief that the capture of 
power by a communist party any- 
where is an extension of: the 


Soviet Union's influence and con-. 


sequently. a weakening ‘of the 
position of the United States in 
the world. But in effect, U.S. 
policy helped many corrupt -and 
decadent regimes in Asia which 
were discredited. 


India was critical of this aspect 
of U.S. policy. In India, as in 
many other countries бі Asia, 
opposition to colonialism was 
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`' moved 


' of -date. 


Western powers *but against some’ . 
_ indigenous: ‘groups: of- people who: 

"tried to. remain in power with the., 
` help of. foreign’ support.. In the 

‘years. immediately ‘following 

- India's achievement of. керш. 

, this meant opposition . ‘the, 

"United · States. This was one: of’: 

. the main sources tof the’ foreign 

' policy ` of, ‘non-alignment at Ша} 

time. ` 
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"To, het extent-has the situation 
altered? “Мо doubt © the ‘present: 
administration in the United States 
is not giving - undue’ -emphasis. to 
"military. bàses in Asia now, partly | 


” because of. the fact that with ‘the `> 
. new developments in.the reàlm of : 


military ` technology , the - earlier 
concept of bases^hás become out 
Another. reason is ‘that. 
. the present administration in: the 
“U.S: has: realized’ the _futility. of. 
the policy ; of., relying ypon the 
' unpopular ‘governments in Asia. 
. Now . the ‘American. government ' 
` prefers the friendship. of. an. inde- \ 


* pendent -and : democratic: India to · 
y Neither Indian, democracy »nor 


that of a dictatorial Pakistan., 
Soviet Policy E К ы 


` 


Ss The Soviet. policy in енор to 


countries * like ' India’ has also: 

алау. . from ` Stalinist . 

» grooves—perhaps much more 

“rapidly: and firmly: De- Stalin-' 

ization’ was. not confined to the. 

- Soviet Union's. internal , politics. 

It meant a -Cleater: understanding 

on the part of the Soviet ‘leaders, 

of the. complex. “political forces . 
which were acting ‘and interacting 
in India and similar countries, and 
their refusal to take a simplified. 

view of them. ‘The. practice of 

condemning . every non-communist 

government ‘as’ ‘reactionary’, 

‘feudal’ or ‘bourgeois’ is no тоге. 
prevalent in the Soviet Union. | 
The analysis of the Indian situa- 

tion made by Soviet theoreticians 

now goes against the outlook of 

the former Stalinist regime.’ 


| Welcoming the recent changes.in 
the economic policy of the Indian 
Government, опе -Soviet scholar 
wrote: “Тһе definite turn towards ; 

industrialisation, the active efforts: 
made to create the State sector, 
certain limitation of the activities 
-of foreign private capital in key 


сао а Marxism; 
d extent. 


branches ‘of - indüstzy, intensifida- | 


„Шоп of State economic: control: over” 


private capital, the declaration -of 
the national aim to build a sor. 
called, “society. along’ the -socialist 


pattern"—àll the above markéd a: 
‘change from \the’ ineffective eco- 
nomic poliċy of’ the. period’. : 
Soviet. Union's; appreciation of the . 


The 


Indian , situation was. not ‘confined 
to its economic policies; it' extend- 
ed, to ‘India’s foreign. policy and 


the démocratic character of the, 
political system ` of the. country. . 


That is- why evén after -the out- 


: break of the undeclared war ,.along 
‘Pravda’ 


the Himalayan. . border, . 
éould refer to India as’ a léader of 


‘those countries: which ` were strug- 


gling' for ‘peace | and’ freedom. 


' 
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The Rite o 
Tt ‘is ' significant that -ir “regard - 


to none: of these matters: is ihe 
present Chinese regime in agree-' 


ment with 'the “Soviet leaders. .It . 
once considered Nehru to be an 
agent. of- the imperialists апа now 
it "see$ “him ав” an • imperialist! 


economic: planning: in the country 


is referred: to. with any favour Љу, 
the Chinese. communists. 


Apart froni the. éituation in 
India, ‘there. are many differences 


i between the Soviet leaders: and 


their Chinese counterparts, "These 
are :primarily .concérned ‚ With 
questions of theory and the inter- 
"to ‘some 
- is . this ideological 7 
cleavage pe has manifested 
itself as ‘differénces’ on.the under- 
standing of Indian politics. About , 
Khrushchoy,: it is said that he is 


the first important, ‘communist ‘to - 
.realize, that- Marx wrote іп a pre- 
atomic! 
based ‘on his horror. .of modern : 


age. This comment: is‘ 


war’ and his propagation ‘of the 
concept of ‘peaceful co-existence. 


‚ One can also say that Khrushchov. 


18 the first important communist . 


‘to reject’the view that communists 


can comé to power only through a 
Violent revolution. ' 


Тһе concept. of peaceful frons 
tion from capitalism: to socialism, 


which arose fronr the rejection of: 


this view, was popularised by the 
Soviet leadership and found its 
most fertile. ground among the 


"Indian! communists., ‘They. sald: 
pass- - ‘their * ‘Amritsar’ resolution 
»accepting . ‘parliaméntary demo- 
` cracy „because ^ the | . political 
situation in’ the ` 
favourable’ to it. The Soviet: leaders- ` 
* did not stop at. å- new .theoretical , 
formulation of the Indian political. 
‘and ‘economic structure, ‘but gave: 
"form ‘and content to it by extend- 
- ing aid to India in- various fields.’ 
India is thus the country which has 
become. the’. testing ground for 
many of the new concepts of the 


communist wofld, which were pro- Б 


‘mulgated by the Soviet’ leaders and: 


which. were. challenged. by the . 


x Chinese. ' А ~! 


country” "Was “ 


- The invasion: of. Indian territóty* ! 


"by the'Chinese army is also an^ 
attack on these new concepts pro-' 
nounced by the Soviet leadership. 


That is why, in the communist ' 


world, · those "who supported 
China's, armed’, action, іп 
Himalayas were those who- stood 
‘with .China in .its ideological ` 
debate with the | Soviet , Union. 
. Albania: was , the’ most. articulate - 
champion of the -Chinese on both: 
fronts; and the Italian ‘communists 
and the Yugoslavs ‘their bitterest 


critics? ‘When the armed clashes. у 


"were iaking place’ оп India's border 
thé Chinese “апа „the Albanians 
were also criticising: those 'revi- - 
sionists’ and ‘appeasers of Imperial- 


ism’. who were responsible for an > 


agreement between the -U.S. and 
the USSR. in regard to Cuba. 


International Climate 


The. ‘agreement on Cuba'may be 
an act of compromise, if not ap- 
'peasement, ‘by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. , There is, ‘however, no doubt 
that the present American Gov- 
ernment is as much interested as 
the Soviet Union is, in easing 
international tension. While 


giving help to India in regard to. 


the India-China conflict, the: U.S. 

Government did not. ask India to 

‘abandon, her non-alignment policy. : 
There are reasons to believe that 

, they do not want the bordér war. 
‘to flare up.into a world war in 

which Americans will also be in-. 
volved as active participants. 


We have’ to view the possible - 
shifts in- India’s foreign policy, not 
only in terms of the: Chinese in- 
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vasion, but against the background, 


of other developments, particularly 
‘that provided by the foreign po- 
licies of the big powers. When 
viewed from this longer perspect- 


ive, we realise that there is no. 


need to give .up^ non-alignment 
- and join the ‘western’ bloc. The 
‘leading powers of the world have 
understood, and appreciated India’s 
policy. ' They . have fully grasp- 
ed the dangers.of à nuclear "war 
. ànd .moved in the direction of 


easing tension in .the world. This. 


trend cannot be easily revised 
either by a communist China, 
Р which wants to pursue an adven- 
turist and disastrous ‘policy with 
regard to its external relations, or 
by -the forces of reaction in India 
which want to make’ use of the 
opportunity afforded by the 
Chinese invasion to ‘fulfil their 


aim; of’ converting this country: 


into a fascist State. 


Shifting Alignments 


If the India-China conflicts were 
an extension of the cold, War, the 
Soviet Union and the rest ‘of. the 
Communist. world : would have 


given ' wholehearted support to ` 


China. ' "Pakistan would have been 
on India’s side. Nothing is more 
indicative of the success of India’s 
policy, of non-alignment ‘than the 
fact that it is China’ which is iso- 
lated in the internatióna] field, and 
not India. 


‘Again, if India were only fight- 
ing the battle -of the western 
powers in the Himalayas, a united 
nation would not have rallied 
behind ‘the Indian Government in 
its defence efforts. ‘The unity 
displayed: by the people and.parti- 
cularly the support: given by the 
Communist Party to the Govern- 
ment of India are other significant 
achievements of the non-align- 
ment ,*policy. Ап „uncharitable 
interpretation of the: attitude of 
communists is that they were 
compelled to: act in the ‘Manner 
they did by the political mood. 
and the nationalist sentiment of 
the people in regard to this ques- 
tion. But this is like arguing in a 
circle. When we analyse these 


trends, we realize that they were 
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the result of, among other things, 


the foreign policy of the Indian 
Government. The regime of a 
Bao Dai, Chiang Kai-shek, Syng- 
man Rhee or Nurie es-Said and 
their foreign policies would not 
have créated the necessary politi- 


cal climate which would have com- 


pelled the communists to act as 


‘they did in India. 


Inter-Related Issues 


This ‘raises the basic ‘question 
concerning . the interrelation 
between foreign, doméstic and 
economic policy 
independent апа. -econoinically 
backward countries of'Asia and 
Africa, An aligned foreign policy 


-in these countries was.often ac- 


‘companied ky bankruptcy with 


- regard to economic thinking and 


a denial of the political aspirations 
of the people. One of the most 
important developments in the 
post-war world was the emergence 
of the newly independent coun- 
tries of Asia’ and Africa who as- 
serted. their independence in the 
world scene and whose’ govern- 
ments tried to create the neces- 
sary political climaté in ~their 
homes, for facilitating economic 
progress and social revolution. A 
future -historian would record the 
impact of these trends on the 
post-war world. as being-as im- 
portant as the changes in contem- 
porary capitalism and communism. 
Of course, it 16: also true that any 
one of these developments would 
not have been possible ушеш the 
other. 


And, perhaps, 'none of these 
developments would: have taken 
place without the rapid advance of 
science and the technological revo- 
lution. We -all are being made 
conscious of this revolution in the 


military field by the rapid in-, 


crease of the number ‘of nuclear 
and other weapons ‘stockpiled and 
tested' by the.big.pawers. Not so 


obvious are the possibilities in the 
'economic field; nevertheless they 


exist. For the first time in modern 
history all human beings in the 
world can expect a satisfactory 
standard of life. Exploitation of 


one nation by the other is no more. 


in the newly: 


, 


-But this 


an asset, but a liability, even to 
the former. 


`- But; ./ unfortunately, mankind’s 
capacity to organise adequate poli- 
tical and social institutions has not 
kept pace with its power ‘to un- 
leash scientific inventions, which 
are both constructive and destruc- 
tive. The demand of the times is 


' to bridge this gap. If India were 


to abandon her, non-alignment 
policy, join a power-bloc and in- 
crease tension in the world, she 


would ‚ре taking a retrograde step. 
It is doubtful whether alignment : 


or ‘commitment’ will reinforce 
even the effort to defend our 
frontier, because if it leads” to an 
increase in the number of India’s 
enemies in the international field, 
and to political instability at home, 
the advantages ' of such a_ step 
would be more than counterbal- 
anced by its disadvantages. 


One must also add here thet 
while having these basic objec- 
tives in view and assessing the 


implications of following an align- . 


ed foreign policy, the Indian Gov- 
ernment should also have taken 
the necessary , steps to: defend the 
couniry's frontiérs. Now, at least, 
it must. try . to get arms. „from 
wherever it can and organise | the 


^ armaments industry of the coun- 
try with. the help of foreign tech- : 


nicians. Until China disarms and 
the whole world disarms' ' India 
cannot but arm herself; she cannot 
leave the defence of the "country 
to the caprice of other countries: 
preparedness of' the 
country can be undertaken with- 
out giving up an independent 
foreign policy. .The experience of 
Yugoslavia and Egypt proves that 
a non-aligned country can protect 
its interests without giving up ‘its 
basic policies., Fi 


The Inevitable Change 
` Tt is often asserted that India 


wil never be what it was after' 


the Chinese invasion. But this is 
an obvious truism. Egypt is not 
now what it was before the triple 
invasion of Israel, Britain and 
France. Yugoslavia has changed 


very much from the days when 


communists in different parts of 
the world, under the inspiration 
of Stalin, attacked Tito. Even if 


the .India-China- dispute - had not 1 


flared into a war, India would not 
have remained the same. The 
- whole world:is moving from one 
position to another and this coun- 


try is experiencing rapid. changes | o, 


‚ їп the economic, social and poli- 
tical fields. It is obvious that the 
question of. India standing still 
does not arise—Chinese invasion 
or no. Chinese invasion. | . 


- The- question facing the ination 
is whether it should move forward 
or ‘backward. By unleashing new 

' forces іп the country and uniting 
against “а common enemy, the 


Chinese invasion has given a new . 


strength to the nation and the gov- 
ernment. This is.the time to give 
new content and substance to the 
independent foreign policy of 
India. That is the major task be- 
fore patriotic people. 

‚ So far, the people left the form- 
ulation of foreign policy to the 


. Prime Minister. ` Even when he 


provided a correct lead to the 
country: on this matter, he gave 
-wrong reasons .for it—often met- 
aphysical and sentimental. In the 
country at large there was no pro- 
per awareness of the complex 
political forces at work inside 
India and outside, and of the rapid 
changes which were taking place 


everywhere. These forces , and- 


changes were the real basis of 


India's foreign policy, resting on. 


the ‘promotion . of her immediate 
‘national interests. 


As. the situation demands, the 
emphasis may shift from one 
aspect.to the other of her foreign 
policy. But neither а Chinese 
invasion nor any other single 
event can throw India off her feet. 
This-is а! great and potentially 


powerful country. It cannot and Е 


will not be forced to behave like 
some small State in Latin Ame- 
rica or East Europe; or for that 
matter, like China’s small neigh- 
bours, North Viet-Nam and North 
Korea. 


In an interdependent она” like 
all other countries, big and ‘small, 
India must seek the aid and friend- 
ship of other nations.  But' this 


should not compromise her deter- . 
mination to stand on her own feet.“ 


This is even more true in a time 
of ‘crisis. z 
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Mie repercussions 


| SISIR GUPTA 


THERE is no aspect of India's life 
which will not be touched by the 
wider repercussions of the crisis 
created by the Chinese. In the 
first place, there is an obvious im- 
mediate implication of the crisis 
for our foreign policy and our ex- 
ternal relations. Secondly, there 
is the political aspect of the situa- 
tion and its consequences. Thirdly, 
theré will inevitably follow a 
series of economic and social con- 
sequences out of the totally chang- 
ed moods and values in the Indian 
society which the crisis has brought 


about. / 


It is, of course, impossible for 
any analyst to prédiect the course 
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of. future developments with . any 


AE degree of certainty; and only some 
. broad trends may be ascertained, 
` on , the, basis of a, number of as- 


sumptions in. regard to , others. 


, There are so many variables ina 
2: fast changing situation ‘that any’ 


y.. such attempt has о Бе in. the na- 


. ture оҒ a tentative formulation, . 
' specially when it.is made so soon 


after, or rather, during the’ course 


Е of events. . 


2 lives. under communism: 


сапа magnitude. ' 
220 ргевв. conference, the President 


. next 
- spelt - ‘out by either of the two : 
^ American leaders, 


. Although we are ЕТЕНЕ һеге' 


mainly : "with the ‘domestic aspects , 


of the’ India-China crisis, it may. 
be worthwhile to point ‘out at the ` 


outset that the most serious.of all 


the consequences of the adventur- | 


' ous policies. pursued by the fascist- , 
` militarist clique controlling the’ 


Chinese Government may -well be 
on that segment of mankind which 
- Its ‘con- 
tinued pursuit further delays апа 


‚ «in fact largely, defeats the possibil- 
` dy of an early-liberalisation in 


Ње communist world and’ makes 


2 ^it necessary: for those -who have 


‘discovered the urgent. need ` for 
departing ‘from the. monstrous na- 
ture of communist rule under 
"Stalin to.either curb or quarantine 
. this dark force which has arisen 

im the. garb of a socialist ideology. 


"China' s Challenge ' "m 
The challerige of China ey i is ` 


. for all those who believe in human :. 
` progress , and brotherhood, 


and,, 
‘notwithstanding the virulent right- . 


wing campaign in India to' blur . 


'the differences between shades of 
‘communism, it is only likely that ` 
‘such differences will grow in size 
In his November 


of the. United States ‘talked of 
climactic, changes in the world; on 
the: same day the U.S. Secretary, - 
of State also referred to the pos- 
sibility “оғ a, total change іп the 
„complexion of world politics і in the 
few. -years: Although - not 


ut ‘is apparent ` 
‘that they , had ‘the. Sino-Soviet ' 
situation in their mind. ~ 


"The rise of a  militarist ;China, 
which -is ready, to use its power, 


ce 
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- among ' potential' 
. fortunately, there is little that can 


5 au ў р ің 
irrespective of the. consequences, 
and which does not care for any 


of the established values’ and codes . 


of conduct in world | politics,. ‘does 
Have very grave potentialities. For 
one-thing, it is almost certain that 
if they go on at the present rate,. 
the Chinese leaders will introduce > 


race and overpopulation as factors. 
‚їп world: politics. threatening to 


divide mankind into, the most it- 
reconcilaþle of divisions.” 
У E^ РА z 


Re- alignment 


' The-entire underdeveloped. ‘world - 
which is іп а way overpopulated . 


and ' lives in close: proximity to 
such ӧреп lands às, Siberia’ and 


Australia and which. is distinguish- . 
‚ able froin.the more prosperous re- 
'gions by the shade of its skin may; 


if organised on ‘such dangerous 
slogans as the Chinese are advaric- 


ing, challenge world peace and' 
"undermine its stability. One of the 
е apparent - ‘victims of, such -a racist 
' doctrine, and such an international ` 


class war will be, the movie Union 


p itself. 


Apt from the threat that China 


' poses, it has'also underlined by its 
stupendous economic failures the . 
fact that the problem of develop- 
. ing these regions is a problem for 


the rest of ‘the world, to carry; it, 
‚ will ,be“physically impossible. for 


these countries, even with the best 


of organization, .as ündoubtedly 
the’ Chinese had, to develop fast. 
enough. to make а: ‘perceptible dif- . 
ference in their economic stand- 
ards. А desperate ‚attempt to 
achieve a very fast rate of growth, 
again, may lead to.the creation of ~” 
such internal postures as would 


Surely affect the external -policies: 


of’ such countries. Finally, one 
refrains from’ war. whén: there is 
a “prospect of defeat; peace is a. 


cae 


X " * ы ` i ! ы.% 
that they have not only to find'a 


. modus vivendi for their. coexist-- 


ence but also for a joint approach К 
to this рн, 


А Three Years ago Khrushchov said 
-that if there. was 'still a country . 
left, after the. USA ‘and the USSR 
had. made' peace, which . wanted 


war they ‘would: jointly pull its, * . 


, ears. This is the time to pull the. 
ears af those". whom. obviously - 
` Khrushchov "had. in his mind., 'Be-- 


hind a debate over Marxism, what : 


*has been occurring is a total change Ds Jn 


in - the - Jong-term prospects. of” 
world politics,” as а result ‘of: the ` 
„continued : demonstration by tlie. 
Chinese* of the threat they pose to 
“mankind. ' ‚ Some of the -neutralist , 
leaders, Whose only virtue is that, 
‘they | were once oppressed, will dis-' 
cover ‘the beginning of these clim- · 
actie changes. when. they” are 
apparent to everyone else. But ‘it 
-will’-be ` said, to the credit .of 
Jawaharlal Nehru that, even: at the 
risk of inéürring the wrath of a 
powerful neighbour, he ‚пої only : 
saw this process, at work but also 


s 


‘began to help its fruition’ in his 2 


lifetime., n , у 


Joint Responsibility ae : 77% 


Tn this sense the érisis in India's " 


aN, 


P 
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foreign policy may be more ар-.: . 


parent than real. 
small planet in the political horizon 
‘which can change’ its position ‘while 
others remain ‘stay. “put; thus -if 


India is not a «^ 


there is anyone who fears or hopes Poe z 


that we ‘become aligned - while 
“everything else remains the-same ' 
‚іп the world, he is to be pitied. It - 


_ is beyond doubt now that we аге” 


ina way going to be aligned with 
‘the, West. ‚ When ` one of the 
communist countries ` prefers: a 
pro-western government to a non- 
aligned, there: can be no escape , 
' from it, just as there would have 


function of the fear of defeat.‘ been.no escape- from it if Dulles 


fighters. Un- 
be regarded, as a defeat by а despe-’. 
rate people; it is unlikely that a` 
total defeat in'a war can bé any . 
wofse from the Chinese point of. 
view than what. they have today., 
These facts are of such overriding 
significance for the other countries 


had carried his logic to its conclu- 
sion-and pushed India to the other 
.Side of the fence. "What.is to be 
remembered, · however, is that 
‚ India’s realignment is one of the 
major symptoms of the climactic 
change we have talked of earlier 
and it does not (follow by, any 
means that closer Indo-American 
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' relatioris or Indo-British; relations. 


.are going to.mean a deterioration 


“оғ relations with ‘those. communist :, 


countries which. ‚аге themselves 
coming, closer to the West. CC 


Ta "iiber: words, India's foreign, 


` policy has always: ‘been one of pro- 


- gressive alignment with the Great: 


- Powers ‘of the world and viewed: 


from ‘that angle ‘there is. perhaps 
“even a ‘closer -such alliance: in the 


` 


~make"use of’ this situation. Our 


national leadership: ‘has ‘not so far ` 


either been. organization oriented 


or temperamentally. adjusted to the’ 


hard roads ‘fo “ ѕибсеѕѕ ` which it 
implies. 


. оп vast amorphous : rass feelings 


and ‘sometimes, rightly, against 


them, .But never were leadership - 
' roles performed: for the very vital , 


. task of organising these sentiments 


- "ins It was not the Indian view 


of non- "alignment to. set one’ big 
power against another ‘and .reap 


"the fruits; if that is the definition 


of ‘non- -alignment, , the, two" sup- 
,remély - non-aligned - governments 


П 


'jn the, world today are those in. 


“China and. Formosa. 


| Mass Involvement 


' While foreign ‘policy ¿is thus m 


„a real area of crisis for India,’ the 


reverses have exposéd grave weak- 


nesses in our: preparedness and the: 


level of' our internal organization. 


“Тһе unprecedented response which ' 
has come forth 'from the people of: 


' India in this crisis has démonstrai- 


ed one important fact of our na- 


. Chinese invasion; and our initial- 


tional life. which not „only, the - 


Chinese: but the Indian Govern- 
ment had: underestimated: in the 
' last fifteen years a vast number of 


: Indian people have: соте: to have’ 


‚а stake in the legitimacy of the 
present State. It is not merely. a 


surge" “ой patriotism - which’ has. 


swept the country,’ but. a distinct 
involvement of the people’ in‘ the 
fate of the present government has 
been shown. ‘It is ‘а challenge 
and opportunity before our poli- 
ticians today'. to organise and 


channelise thesé "healthy: feelings | 


into constructive directions; ‘the 


country is apparently prepared for: 


a much greater effort than what 


our Planning Commission:“econo- . 


~ mists and unsure politicians had 


imagined it to be. 
hand, if this great opportunity is 
frittered away it may not be edsy 
to rouse the country once again to 
‘this height of spirit. | 


In the ultimate analysis, it will 


On the other 


. be a function of organization іс” 


and channelising them into healthy 
trends of sustained ‘work. While 
“зо far this might have, suited us 
well, it is imperative riow that the 
necessary risks must be takén for 
.8.more large-scale organization of 
„Ше Indian, people for. executing 
urgent tasks ‘of growth in the eco- 


nomic and social spheres. `. co~, 


p is. nae enough to welcome thé 
rebirth of the soul: of India; the 
crucial test of leadership ‘in the 
coming years will be iri preventing 
the steep decline of the.enthusiasm 


which has been shówn.: It is not. 


improbable that» the’ cease-fire 
offer of China ` was meant to dis- 


sipate | the ‘kind of ‘energy which : 
India: was unexpectedly demon- 


strating-to the rest of. the world; 
if a lull in ‘the fighting. can bring 
back our national lethargy, it will 
be more difficult До have a similar 


mobilization when the wolf strikes’ 
again. Оп the, other hand, there. 


can be little doubt that properly 
‘organised and controlled this can 


well be the turning’ point in our’ 


history. 


A ‘National Organization 


It is. apparently not the task of 
the Prime Minister to perform this 
job ‘also; while he ‘pears the ‘vital 
burden of providing | legitimate 


symbols: for -the nation to unite : 


and struggle,.it is for:the other 


political leaders to devise ways and. 


means of creating a vast organisa- 
‘tion which will. not only stand the 


strain of, the inevitable lull in the Е 


future, but also, .pave the way for 
‘the rise of..a new younger. gen- 
eration of leaders. 
to-say that it. would imply a re- 
definition ‘of the role of the ‘Cong- 


ress—its transformation ‘to the 


type of national organization that 
it' was before freedom. Welcoming 


Sometimes it has ridden - 


: of: India ‘can, 


It is needless 


1 


new elements: from, all eee оғ. 
national life and -providing- ade- , 


quate opportunities ' for them to 


.fünetion.'by removing ‘the block- 
: ages which the party has developed 
at various levels in the wake of its . 


electioneering politics of the last 
fifteen years, it may. be easier than 


.expected'to create'in India a na- 


tional organization.“ 


. The services of ѕирга- РЕ “and 


те. politicians and mem- 


bers- of the ‘intelligentsia can Ље 
immediately listed in this ‘process, 
А large role-in this can be en-, 


as Indira’ Gandhi. and such supra- 
party politicians as -Jai Prakash 


. Narayan. The entire leadership of 
Congress Socialist ' 


the, former 


_visaged for such Congress leaders." 


groups can be welcomed back; utc 


should have been clear to them Бу” | 


now: that the luxury of ‘western 


"European politics is what we can- 


not afford. іп the present: stage of 


our development. Also worthwhile ' 
it may- be tó make a bold attempt . 
to have the co-operation of those ' 


_ sections of left-wing’ Opinion in the 


country whose loyalty to, the ña- . И 


tional.cause is beyond doubt; it is 
now clear that some communists 
-individually, well. 
qualify themselvés if this test is 
applied. .It will mainly have to be 


-built up out of elements who have | 
` been 'thoughtlessly left out of poli- 


tics all these .years and who have 


themselves been repulsed by the. - 
irrelevance of the party politics we.’ 


had. Lastly, for. this’ purpose the 


traditional fear of the Right has to, ' 


be given up; after all, some of the 
most, energetic ` elements - in е‘ 
political life of the country belong 
to what are called: the саа 
parties. ' ; 


‘Internal Coexistence 


.Iwo of the: immediate .conse- 
quences of such a step must be 
spelt. out. The leaders of the 


_ Central Government ‘will have to 


tolerate. and coexist with a second . 


lever of political authórity--a. co- ^ 


existence which proved to be im- 
possible after freedom because of 


the sudden depreciation of the ' 


role - of the Congress party. 
Secondly, it will imply a dilution 
of our democracy ‘and a degree of 
change in our political mores and 
codes of conduct. 95% may be pos- 
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sible to have differentiated poli- 
tics and articulation of demands 
within the ruling party or the 
national organization; in fact, 
there is no reason why the emer- 
gence of such ап: organization 
should mean the end of all con- 
flicting political views. Such 
functions however should always 
be carried out within the limita- 
tion of a consensus in regard to 
broad national policy’ goals. 


In India the task is simpler 
than in some other countries. In 
effect, a large measure of con- 
sensus had existed; secondly,’ all 
parties had a degree of sustained 
interest in the affairs of the ruling 
party.. As -has been said, in 
a State like the UP, the commu- 
nists · and socialists get тоге 
agitated about the PCC elections 
than about their own party elec- 
tions. If the political crisis has 
imparted -us any lesson, one has 
to admit that the Indian demo- 
cratic system should for some more 
time rest on.a national organisa- 
tion. The Congress can provide 
the sheet anchor for. such an 
effort. 


Military Mobilization 


A second important change that 
is in the offing has to be noted. 
It is imperative that the present 
situation should result in a large 
measure of militarisation in India; 
for the one lesson’ that none. can 
escape today is ‘that an inter- 
national status achieved through 
short cuts has got to: be’ sustained 
in terms of national power. If 
there is one sphere in which' we 
were living in an artificial world 
of our own creation, it is that 
relating to power as the supreme 
determining factor in world poli- 
tics. National power rests on а 
variety of factors; the economic 
and industrial base, the degree of 
national integration and unity, 
the stake»of the common people in 
the legitimacy of a State, the level 
of internal organisation, al are 
. crucial determinants of power. Tt 
is apparent that in some of these 
spheres the Chinese have an edge 
over us, just as we have an edge 
over them in some others. But in 
a situation like ours there is one 
crucial determinant. of power— 
military preparedness and the 
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utilisation of manpower as a 
military asset. Уз 


Advantages 


[t is here that we lag far be- 
hind ‘the Chinese. Even Formosa 
has double the size of our army 
(and none can be sure that that 
wil not be added to the total 
Chinese army in the future). In 
our urgent task of correcting the 
glaring lack of balance of our 
power ‘in. relation to China’s, the 
mobilization of the people and the 
creation of a larger army must be 
among the top priorities. In a 
country which has an ‘enormous 
reservoir .of unemployed and 
under-employed .manpower, the 
least dislocation should be caused 
by such an effort, and the econo- 
mic argument can only be advanc- 
ed by a.government incapable of 


. undertaking the necessary reorgan- 


ization of the economy. 

In reality such mobilization 
may greatly help our economy 
and remove one of the major 
bottlenecks impeding our growth. 
If recent theories of .development 
are correct, it is only a vast atti- 


tudinal change which can release 


the growth potentialities of a 
people. The drawing into the 
army of a large number of rural 
youth can be a great modernising 
process, a step toward the kind of 
change in motivations which can 
greatly step up development. It 
has been pointed out by-Dr. K. N. 
Raj that the Punjab's rate of 


' growth had been remarkable com- 


pared to other States? although 
there may be a variety of reasons 
for this very interesting pheno- 
menon, such studies as the one by 
Kusum Nair have revealed a great 
deal of difference in the level of 
economic motivations between 
Punjab and some other Státes. To 
what extent this might have been 
the result of Punjab's involvement 
in the armed forces is a matter 
for social research. An a priori 
judgment may however be legiti- 
mate that a period of service in 
the army does change, attitudes 
and the disbanded soldier is a 
source of social change. In at 
least one Asian country—Japan— 
militarisation played an.immense 
role: Е 

Also significant may be the role 
of the militia and the army in 


some concrete nation building 
programmes. While maintaining 
a hard core of our fighting forces 
behind the barracks, it may be 
possible to usé the militia and 
some cadres of the army for speci- 
fic tasks. It may, be necessary in 
better times . to investigate 
thoroughly this problem. As 
against .these advantages, there 
will be an obvious danger in such 
development. It will be a sure 
step toward the revolution of 
rising expectations; it wil in- 
evitably increase the risks of an 
increased army role in politics; it 
will affect the climate of opinion 
in the country in regard to such‘ 
matters as civil liberties, political 
liberalism, etc. . 


In a way, a change in our atti- 
tude to the army was overdue. 
The task of keeping the army trim 
and on its track is a function of 
alert public opinion which treats ` 
the army as a vital, integral part 
of national life and accords it its 
due role, but refuses to regard it 
as the sole repository of wisdom 
and omnipotent. As a carryover 
of attitudes formed in . colonial 
days, the Indian army: and the 
Indian people had virtually ex- 
cluded each other from each other. 
The invasion is bound to change 
this attitude on both sides. It will 
then be necessary to enlist the 
army's support in national func- 
tions other than defence. Whether 
опе likes it or not, the army 15” 


going to play a role anyway in our -^ 


national affairs hereafter, and- it 
need not be any particular threat 
to have its base expanded’by the 
creation of a national militia or a 
larger army. ж 

End Seclusion. . 


The surest way ‘to ensure civil- 
jan control-ovef government is to 
end the seclusion of the „army 
from public life; it may be worth- 
while to: evolve a convéntion that 
retired army officers who have 
proved their mettle as soldiers 
would he drawn into the national 
political life through a process of 
nominations to important. posi- 
tions. Anyway, it is easy to 
exaggerate the dangers of the 
situation in this regard; on a bal- 
ance, it would appear that the 


ўз 


„advantages outweigh the dis- 
- advantages. of a determined 


attempt to have a larger armed 
force for the country, and the 
compulsory training of the youth 
in the use of modern arms. With 


. a national organization as envis- 


aged above, functioning as the 
main source of authority, the prob- 
lem would not be difficult to 
tackle; in fact, the organization 
may be able to absorb a large 
number of -the retired officers and 
utilise their time in national poli- 
tical tasks. 


Viable Ideology 


Last, but not the least, we face 
the urgent task of formulating a 
viable ideology on which such 
efforts have to be' based. While 
national security and ‘strength 
may provide an adequate slogan 
in the immediate future for such 
a 'political system and economic 
effort, it is imperative that the 
country is provided with a few 


: simple, intelligible ideological pre- 


mises and slogans which would 
have the widest measure of sup- 
port. For fifteen years Kingsley 
Martin ruled the mind and 
emotions of India's elite popu- 
lation; it is however a crisis in our 
complex, ideology of  Gaskiism 
(Gandhi and Laski) uk we are 


faced with today. 


The crisis has several dimen- 
sions: in the first place, in trans- 
posing a West European value 
system. in India, a wide gap be- 


"tween the elite and the common 


people has been created. Secondly, 
we have tended to take national 
unity and integrity for granted, 


. again in the West European 


^ 


fashion. Thirdly, while Marxism 


has rightly been regarded as out' 


of date, there has been no substi- 
tute theory of^.growth brought 
into being. Fourthly, ih, a mean- 
ingless controversy between the 
public and private sectors, the 
need for a total drive for eco- 
nomic growth has been clouded. 
Lastly, India’s role and policy in 
the world has been often 


explained in negative terms, thus ` 


inhibiting the crystallization of a 
national sense of direction and 
purpose. 


"In..one sense, ап escape from 


ideology is the surest sign of a 


H 


stable and mature society. But 
the lack of an idéology in a society 
which is yet to attain such stabil- 


ity and maturity may only .delay, 


the creation of conditions in which 
such ideology will become irrelev- 
ant. The most encouraging fact 
which should be remembered by 
those engaged in the search for a 
viable Indian ideology: is that it 
needs to be neither a complex 
framework of reference, nor an 
immaculately ‘logical system of 


‘thought which historically pro- 


vides those elements in ап idev- 


¿ logy which set men into motion. 


The function of an ideology is to 
provide the kind of faith in the 
future which can sustain a period 
of'intense collective and individual 
effort; in this sense all ideologies 
like Marxism or ‘even atheism 
have a religious overtone meant 
for consumption by simple minds. 


Simple Faith 


"The search for an Indian ideo- 
logy is simpler than the search for 
the eternal truth; a few simple 


. intelligible slogans: and ideas 


which can keep’ India running, 


when a pause will mean disaster, : 


are called for and it should not 


be beyond the capacity of some 


Indian minds to construct an ideo- 
logy in this sense. 


India stands today on a water- 
shed of its history and the one 
thing any observer would readily 
admit about the situation created 
by the Chinese invasion is that 
momentous changes are in the 
offing in our value system in poli- 
ties, our attitudes to social and 
political priorities and the mores 
and codes of conduct of our na- 


. tional life in its, various spheres. 


We аге as a nation bidding good- 
bye to much that was pleasant and 
much that was disturbing ‘in the 


. India we knew: by its very nature, 


there cannot be unmixéd good or 
evil arising out of a traumatic ex- 
perience ot this kind. 


It is no time, however, to jament 


,for: Ше past which many of us 
might have adóréd, but to be | pre-, 
pared to face the consequencés, E 


with all its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 
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_Tibetan representatives. 


| Document i 


The boundary ‘between India and China 
extends over 2,200. miles. The boundary of 
Sikkim with the Tibet region of China extends 
over 140 miles while that of Bhutan extends 
over 300 miles. The entire length of this border 
has been either defined by treaty or recognized 
by custom or by both and until the present 
controversy no Chinese Government had ever 
protested against the exercise of jurisdiction by 
the Government of India up to thé customary 
border. The Government of People’s Republic 
of China contend ih their recent letters that 
this boundary is entirely undelimited. This is 
wholly incorrect. The traditional border has 
been well-known for centuries. It follows the 
geographical principle of the, watershed which 
is in most places the crest of the Himalayan 
mountains. 
dary has the sanction of specific international 
agreements. | 


North-Eastern Frontier 

` In the north-east, the traditional boundary 
was formalized at a Tripartite Conference. held 
in Simla from October 1913 to July 1914 апа 
attended by the Plenipotentiaries of the Gov- 


'ernments of India, Tibet and China. Тһе 


Indian, Tibetan and Chinese Plenipotentiaries 
had equal status. The boundary between India 
and Tibet in the sector east of Bhutan was 
confirmed by, an exchange of notes between 
the Tibetan and Indian representatives on 24th 
and 25th March, 1914. The boundary was delin- 
eated on two sheets of a large-scale map of the 
north-east frontier. Two copies of the map 
were signed and sealed by the Indian and 
The line was drawn 
after full discussion and later re-affirmed by а 


Moreover, in most parts the boun- ' 


formal exchange of notes. The Indo-Tibetan 


boundary line as agreed upon by the Indian 
and Tibetan Plenipotentiaries was incorporated 
on the'map attached to the draft convention and 
was never. challenged by the Chinese represen- 
tative at that time or afterwards. There is 
nothing to indicate that the Tibetan authorities 
were, in any way, dissatisfied with the delinea: 
tion. On the other! hand, Lonchen Shatra, the 
Tibetan Plenipotentiary, stated explicitly in the 
letters exchanged that,he had received orders 
from Lhasa to agree to the boundary as marked 
on the map. | \ - : 


\ 
There is no doubt that the McMahon Line 
(so called after McMahon, the British repre- 
sentative at the Conference)-merely -confirmed 


the natural, traditional, ethnic and administra 


tive boundary in-the area. It runs mostly along 
the crest of the High Himalayan Range which 


“ 


РА 


К forms the natural ffontier between the Tibetan 
у іп the north ‘and the sub-montane 
- region in the south. The Monba, Aka, Райа, 


plateau 


Miri, Abor and Mishmi tribes, who inhabit the 
area, are of the. same ethnic stock as the other 
hill-tribes of Assam and have no.kinship with 
the Tibetans. 'The Tibetans refer to these tribes 
as Lopas—southern barbarians beyond the pale. 


: It has to be appreciated. however that boun- · 


daries between any two countries are not deter- 
mined. by ethnic affiliations of people living in 
frontier regions. It is also possible that people 


of the same racial stock live on either.side of 


a border. India is a multi-national State in 


which many racial minorities enjoy equal rights: 


of citizenship. In this cóntext, it is relevant to 
mention that there are thousands of Indian 
citizens of Tibetan origin in our frontier areas. 
The fact is that the ethnic composition of fron- 
tier peoples is not a determining factor; the 
important consideration to bear in mind is that 
Tibetan authorities had not exercised jurisdic- 
tion at' any time in this area. On the other 
hand, the exercise of jurisdiction by the Gov- 


. ernmerit of India has been long and continuous. 


Both the Simla Convention апа the тар. 
attached to it were signed by Ivan Chen, the, 


Chinese Representative. Although, the Chinese 
Government later repudiated his signature, the 
objections to the Simla. Convention listed in 
their memorandum of April 25, May 1, and 
June 13, 1914, and May 30,.1919, were solely in 
regard to the boundary between Inner Tibet 
and China and between Inner Tibet and Outer 
Tibet. China neither protested against the 


boundary between India and Tibet nor did she’ 
seek modification of it after the Simla Conven- . 


tion. It is significant too that the Chinese 
Government agreed in. 1956-57 to consider the 


eastern sector of the McMahon Line, which for . . 


about 120 miles forms the boundary between 
Burma and China, as the traditional boundary 
between the two countries. - 


Central Sector 


The central sector of the boundary between 
Tibet ànd India is the frontier of Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and the Punjab States in 
north India. The boundary between Uttar 
Pradesh and Tibet follows the watershed 
between the Sutlej on the ‘one hand and the 
Ganges (the Kali, the Alaknanda and the 
Jadhganga) on the other. In this sector, the 
High Himalayan Range, with passes at a height 
of about. 17,000 feet, runs 30 miles south of the 
water-parting, which is a lower range easily 


crossed from the Tibetan. plateau. However, 
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. watershed of the 
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this watershed has been the traditional and 
well-known boundary. Revenue.records of the 
Garhwal district as far back as 1850 establish 
this. Even Chinese maps up to 1958 showed the 
watershed as the frontier. The Nilang-Jadhang 
area, Bara Hoti, Lapthal and Sangcha Malla, 
Which according to the contention of the 
Chinese Government lie in Tibet, are in fact 
well on the Indian side of the watershed. 
Nilang-Jadhang is' an area of about 700 square 
miles north of the main Himalayan range but 
south of the watershed. Bara Hoti, a small area . 
of about 11 square miles, also lies between the 
highest range of the Himalayas and the main 
watershed. Lapthal and Sangcha Malla are 
south-east of Bara Hoti, in. Almora district in 
Uttar Pradesh. The boundary between Hima- 
chal Pradesh ‘and Tibet is the water-parting 
between the eastern and the western tributaries 
of the Sutlej; and the boundary between the 
Punjab and Tibet is the major watershed be- 
tween the Pare Chu and the Spiti river systems. 


Boundary of Ladakh 


The boundary of Jammu and Kashmir with 
Sinkiang and Tibet is about 1,100 miles in 
length. Of this the frontier of Ladakh (which 
is part of Jammu and Kashmir) forms nearly 
two-thirds. In the north the boundary follows 
the Mustag, Aghil and Kuen Lun ranges to a 
point well beyond 80 degree east. Turning > 
south it follows the western watershed of -the 
numerous rivers which flow into the lakes in 
Sinkiang. Passing through Lanak La, the boun- 
dary follows the eastern and southern water- - 
sheds of the Chang Chenmo and the southern 
Chumesang. Thereafter, 
skirting the southern bank of the Chumesang, 
the eastern bank of the Changlung Lungpa and 
the western extremity of the eastern half of 
the Pangong Lake, it follows the Ang water- 
shed and, after cutting across the Spanggur 
Lake, follows the north-eastern and northern 
watersheds of the Indus. From Chang La the 
boundary follows the Kailash range and the . 
northern watershed of the Sutlej and the Pare 
Chu till it meets the north-eastern extremity 
of Spiti, 


This boundary between Ladakh and Tibet, . 


' long sanctified by custom, was reaffirmed by 


the Treaty of 1842 signed by the representatives ` 
of Kashmir on the one hand and the Dalai Lama 
and the Emperor of China on the other. The’ 
Tibetan text of the treaty confirms that Chima 
was a party to it. It is true that the treaty did 
not define the boundary but referred ‘merely to 
the old established frontiers’. . This was 
because these frontiers wére well-known and. 
did not require any formal delimitation. In- 
1847, the Chinese Government informed -the 
British Government that as the boundary was 
sufficiently and distinctly fixed, there was no 
need for additional measures for fixing them. 


The area was surveyed by Indian officials and, 
once a detailed first-hand knowledge -was ob- 
tained of the region, official Indian maps began 
to show the boundary with precision. Even 
official' Chinese: maps of 1893, 1917 and 1919 
showed the ‘boundary in this area as dep:cted 


in official Indian maps today. 


Chinese Government Attitude 


For many years after 1949, when the People's 


"Republic was established, there was no reason 


to believe that the Chinese’ authorities either 
were unaware of the traditional boundary or 
disputed its alignment. In 1950 the Chinese 
Government expressed their gratification over 
the desire of the Government of India 'to stab- 
ilize the Chinese-Indian border’ and the Gov- 
ernment of India replied that ‘the recognized 
boundary between India and Tibet should 
remain inviolate’. The Chinese Government 


questioned neither the location nor the recog- ' 


nition of this boundary, and the Government 
of India saw no reason to assume that there was 
any doubt regarding the border. On various 


occasions in 1951 and 1952, Indian interests in 


Tibet were discussed but: the Chinese Govern- 
ment never suggested that there was any fron- 
tier issue to be negotiated. The only cause for 
doubting whether the Chinese authorities 
accepted the traditional boundary was the fact 
that different alignments were being shown on 


Chinese maps. The alignments included about . 


36,000 square milés of territory on the north- 
eastern frontier and an area of about 15,000 
square miles in north-eastern Ladakh within 
China. On November 20, 1950.. Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru declared in the Lok Sabha that 'the 
McMahon Line is our boundary, map or no 
map. We will not allow anybody to come 
across that boundary’. This definite and public 


declaration of policy was not questioned by the 


Chinese authorities. When the discrepancies 
between Indian and Chinese maps were brought 
to the notice of the Chinese Government, they 
replied that their maps were based on old maps 
of the Kuomintang period and they did not 
assert any claims on the basis of these maps. 


„Nor did they challenge the official Indian maps 
, which were showing the traditional alignment. 


In December 1953, negotiations were begun 
for an agreement between the two countries on 
trade and intercourse between Tibet and India. 


- This would have béen the obvious occasion for 
the Chinese Government to raise any questions. 


regarding the frontier. But they did not say 
anything to suggest that the traditional align- 
ment shown in the Indian maps was unaccept- 
able to them. In October 1954, when our Prime 
Minister visited China, in the course of his talks 
with the Chinese leaders he briefly mentioned 
to them that he had seen some maps published 
in China -which showed a wrong boundary 
between the two countries. He added that he 
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presumed that this was an error and that so 
far as the Government of India were concerned, 
they were not greatly worried about it, because 
the boundaries of India were quite clear and 
not a matter of argument. The Chinese Prime 
Minister replied once more that these maps 
were really reproductions of old maps drawn 
before 1949 and the Chinese Government had 
had as yet no time to revise them. 


Chinese Intrusion 


From 1954, however, Chinese personnel per- 
sistently visited the Bara Hoti area in Uttar 
Pradesh; and in the summer of 1956 a Chinese 


survey party came into the Spiti area, and arm- 


. ed Chinese personnel intruded into Nilang- 
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Jadhang and crossed the Shipki pass. Protests 
from the Government of India remained un- 


answered. However, when Chou En-lai visited . 


India towards the end of 1956, in his talks with 
the Prime Minister he referred to the Sino- 
Indian boundary and more especially the so- 
called McMahon Line. He said that he had 
accepted the McMahon Line as the border be- 
tween China and Burma and whatever might 
have happened long ago, in view of new -deve- 
lopments and friendly relations which existed 
between China and India, he would accept this 
border with India also. At that time Prime 
Minister Nehru recorded the substance of his 
talk with the Chinese Prime Minister in the 
following words: ‘Premier Chou referred to 
the McMahon Line and again said that he had 
never heard of this before though of course the 
then Chinese Government had dealt with this 
matter and not accepted that Line. He had 
gone into this matter in connection with the 
border dispute with Burma. Although he 
thought that this line, established by British 
Imperialism, was not fair, nevertheless, because 
it was an accomplished fact and because of the 
friendly relations which existed between China 
and the countries concerned, namely, India and 
Burma, the Chinese, Government were of the 
opinion that they should give recognition to 
this McMahon Line. They had, however, not 
consulted the Tibetan ‘authorities about it yet. 
They proposed to do so’. 


The two Prime Ministers discussed this 
matter at some length. After Chou En-lai had 
made it clear that the Chinese Government 
intended to accept the traditional boundary be- 
tween India and China, Nehru mentioned that 
there were no frontier, disputes between the 
two countries but only some very minor’ border 
problems. It was decided that these petty 
issues should be settled amicably by the repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments meeting 
together on the basis of established practice and 
custom as well as watersheds. 


Despite this, Chinese incursions into Indian - 


territory continued: In 1957, a patrol party was 


` any longer. 


noticed in the Spiti area, and a road running 
for about a hundred miles across Aksai Chin, 
which is a part of India, was completed. The 
next year they came to Khurnak fort іп Ladakh, 
arrested an Indian patrol party in Aksai Chin, 
and mtruded into Sangcha Malla and Lapthal, 
both on the Indian side of the traditional boun- 
dary of Uttar Pradesh. When the Government 
of India protested at these Chinese activities on 
the Indian side of the border, the arrested 
Indian patrol party wag released, but no reply 
was sent with regard to the other incidents. 


In July 1958, there was published in an 
official Chinese magazine a map of China, 
which included within Chinese territory four 
of the five Divisions of the North-East Frontier 
Agency, some areas in north Uttar Pradesh 
and large areas in eastern Ladakh. The 
Government of India drew the attention of 
the Chinese authorities to this, and suggested 
that as ‘the People’s Government had been in 
office for nearly nine years, necessary correc- 
tions in Chinese maps should not be delayed 
The Chinese Government replied 
that the boundary line in Chinese maps was 
being drawn on the basis of old maps pub- 
lished before 1949. They added, however, that 
they had not yet undertaken a survey of their 
boundary nor consulted with the countries con- 
cerned and they would -not make changes іп 
the boundary on their own. This remark im- 
plied that they regarded the boundary between 


India and China as an open issue which should ' 


be the subject of discussions.  Thereupon, 
Nehru, in a letter of 14th December, 1958 to 
the Chinese Prime Minister, pointed out that 
this suggestion could never be accepted by 
India. 'There can be no question, of these 
large parts of India being anything but India 
and there is no dispute about them. I do not 
know what kind of surveys can affect these 
well-known and fixed boundaries. 


* Chou En-lai replied to this letter on January 
23, 1959. He suggested that the boundary 
should be determined after surveys and miitual 
consultations, and till then the two sides should 
maintain the status quo. Nehru in his reply of 
March 22 again pointed out that the boundary 
as shown by India on her official .miaps was not 
only based on natural and geographical features 
but coincided with tradition and over a large 
part was созата by: iniernational agree- 
ments. 


-In July an armed Chinese detachment enter- 
ed the region of Western Pangong Lake in 
Ladakh and established a camp at Spanggur; 
and in August armed Chinese forces intruded 
into Khinzemane and overpowered the Indian 


‘outpost at--Longju, both in the North-East 
. Frontier Agency. On September 8 Chou En-lai 


wrote to Nehru asserting -that there was no 
agreement between the two governments on 
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the alignment of the boundaries and, for the 
first time, he laid claims to extensive areas of 
Indian territory. He proposed that an-overall 
settlement should be sought through negotia- 
tions. Pending this, as a provisional measure, 
the two sides should maintain the long-existing 
status quo on the border. 


Indian Position 


Nehru, in his reply of September 26, made 
it clear that there could be no question of dis- 
cussing the whole northern boundary of India, 
which-had been settled for centuries by history, 
geography, custom and tradition. As the ter- 
rain of the Sino-Indian border made physical 
demarcation on the ground in many places 
impossible, minor border rectifications in some 
places were perhaps required, and the Govern- 
ment of India were willing to have discussions 
for such a purpose. But any such discussions 
would have to be on the basis that the frontier 
was. on the -whole, well-known and beyond 
dispute. The Government of India could not 
discuss the Chinese claim to over 50,000 square 
miles of what had been for many decades, and 
in some places for centuries, an integral part of 
Indian territory. Nehru. pointed out in this 
connection that the suggestion that an inde- 
pendent Government of India were seeking 
to reap the benefit from past British aggression 
against China was not only false but had caus- 
ed deep resentment in India. ` 


Nehru once more stated the position of the 
Government of India that, pending discussions 
on the frontier alignment in particular sectors, 
the status quo should be mairitained and both 
sides should respect the traditional frontier. 
At no place were Indian personnel to be found 
on the Tibetan side of the traditional frontier; 
but Chinese personnel were at, various places 
in eastern Ladakh and in occupation of Longju. 
Nehru refuted in detail the assertions made by 
Chou En-lai regarding various sectors of the 
boundary. He showed that the boundary be- 


tween Ladakh and Tibet as delineated on Indian: 


maps -was the traditional boundary and that 
China had been a party to the 1842 treaty. In 
the middle sector there could be little doubt 
about the boundary, for the 1954 agreement 
between India and China had specified six 
passes in this area and these had been recog- 
nized by implication as border passes. In fact, 
the Government of India had always been in 
control of the Indian ends of these passes. As 
for the so-called McMahon Line, the Chinese 
representative at the Simla Conference had 
been fully aware of the boundary that had been 
settled between India and Tibet and the Chinese 
Government had not then or later raised any 
objection to it. In the circumstances, the 


boundary settled between India and Tibet іш” 


1914 should, in accordance with accepted inter- 
national practice, be regarded as binding on 


both Tibet and China. Moreover, this align- 
ment had represented correctly the customary 
boundary in the 'area. 


Nehru emphatically repudiated the allegation 
that the Government of India had recently 
‘invadéd and occupied’ a number of places in 
Tibet and showed that it was in fact Chinese 
personnel that had crossed the Indian border 
in a number of places. 


This letter of the Prime Minister gave suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the present fron- 
tiers of India are her historic frontiers. The 
administration, too, has been extended right 
upto the frontier. Even the uninhabited areas 
of Ladakh have been visited regularly by re- 
connaissance parties, and it was only recently 
that they found the Chinese gradually coming 


into the area. The Chinese Government, ‘how- . 


ever, gave no adequate reply to Nehru's letter 
and continued to remain in occupation of 
Longju in the North East Frontier Agency and 
of a considerable stretch of territory in Ladakh. 
On October 20 and 21, an Indian police patrol 
in the legitimate discharge of its duties was 
attacked and nine persons were killed by the 
Chinese near the Kongka pass, about 50 miles 
within Indian territory. When the Government 
of India lodged a protest, the Chinese Govern- 
ment rejected it stating that the place where 
the incident occurred was indisputably Chinese 
territory. On November 4, the Government of 
India rebutted this assertion in detail. They 
said that there was no doubt about India’s 
northern frontier, which had been shown with 
precision on official maps, and the area where 
the clash took place was well within Indian 
territory. The Chinese Government, however, 
had never made any precise statement as to 
where they claimed their frontier to lie. 


Indian Status Quo Proposals 


On November 7, Chou En-lai proposed that 
to maintain the status quo on the border and 
to create a favourable atmosphere for a settle- 
ment of the boundary question, the armed 
forces ‘of China and India should each at ence 
withdraw 20 kilometres from the so-called 
McMahon Line and, in Ladakh, from the line 
upto which each side exercised actual control. 
He added that to discuss\further the boundary 
and other questions the two Prime Ministers 
should meet in the immediate future. Nehru 
replied on November 16 that he agreed that 
the two governments should reach an agree- 
ment without delay which would eliminate risks 
of border clashes. He pointed out that the 
Government of India had not posted any armed 
personnel anywhere at or near the international 
boundary and had only recently, after the 


.., incidents involving Chinese troops, asked the 


army to take over responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the.border. The border outposts had 
been instructed not-to send out any forward 
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patrols, and if this suggestion were accepted by 
the Chinese Government as well the risk of 
border clashes would be completely eliminated. 
The Government of India could not agree to any 
arrangement even as an interim measure which 
would maintain the forcible Chinese occupation 
of Longju, which was in Indian territory; but 
if the Chinese withdrew from it Indian person- 
nel would not re-occupy it. As for Ladakh, 
Nehru suggested that the Government of India 
would withdraw all personnel to the west of 
the line which the Chinese Government had 
shown as the international boundary in their 
1956 maps, which, so far as the Government 
of India were aware, were their latest maps, 
on condition that the Chinese Government 
withdrew their personnel to the east of the 
iraditional boundary shown on official Indian 
maps. In this sector, since the facts of posses- 
sion and the extent of jurisdiction exercised by 
either party were disputed, there were no 
means of ascertaining the prevalent status quo. 
So Nehru's counter proposals were the only 
practicable means of achieving a separation of 
the forces and thus avoiding border clashes. 
‘Regarding a meeting of the two Prime Minis- 
ters, Nehru felt that to ensure its success some 
preliminary steps should be taken and the 
foundation for discussions laid. Immediate 
efiorts should, therefore, be concentrated on 


reaching an interim understanding which would' 


help to ease the tension, and thereafter neces- 
sary preliminary steps should be taken. ` 


Chinese Rejection 


In his letter of December 17, Chou En-lai 
rejected Nehru’s counter-proposals for interim 
measures to be taken to avoid clashes. No 
reply was given to Nehru’s letter of September 
26 and the Note of November 4, in which suffi- 
cient evidence had been adduced to substantiate 
the traditional alignment of the boundary 
as shown on Indian maps. Instead, Chou 
En-lai suggested that the two Prime Ministers 
should meet on December 26, 1959, either in 
China or in Rangoon. Nehru replied on 
December 21, 1959, deeply regretting that Chou 
En-lai had not accepted the very reasonable 
proposals put forward by the Government of 
India to secure an immediate lessening of ten- 
sion along the border. He was always ready to 


meet and discuss with the Chinese Prime Min- ` 


ister the outstanding differences between the 
two countries; but there could be no agree- 
ment of principle when there was such com- 
plete disagreement about the facts. He would, 
therefore, prefer to wait for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s promised reply to his letter of 
September 26, and the Note of November 4, 
before discussing what should be the next step. 


The Government of China sent what purport- 
ed to be replies to the Indian letter and Note, 
on December 26, 1959. Instead of meeting the 
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carefully substantiated arguments. put forward 


by the Indian Government, these letters only . 


reiterated the Chinese stand. It was asserted 
that the boundary had not been delimited in the 
Western and Middle Sectors, that the ‘McMahon 


' Line’ was illegal and that the alignment shown 


on Chinese maps was the traditional one. The 
Government of India, in their Note of February 
12, 1960, produced additional evidence in 
refutation of the Chinese contentions. 


" Prime Ministers’ Meeting : 


On: February 5, 1960, Prime Minister Nehru 
wrote to Premier Chou En-lai stating that 
while the Chinese contention that the' boun- 
dary: was undelimited was unacceptable, he 
would be glad to meet Premier Chou En-lai in 
Delhi. The two Prime Ministers met in Delhi 
in April They failed to resolve the differences, 
but agreed that the officials of the two govern- 
ments should meet to examine all relevant 
documents in support of the stands of the two 
governments and report. Meantime, every 
effort should be made to avoid friction. and 
clashes in the border areas. 


Report of Officials 


The officials of the two governments met at 
Peking, Delhi and Rangoon and submitted their 
Report to the two governments. The Govern- 
ment of India published the Report in full on 
February 14, 1961. While the Government of 
China published it only a year later, in April, 
1962. The Report showed that the evidence in 
support of the Indian case was overwhelmingly 
superior to that. brought forward by the Chinese 
side. Evidence of tradition, custom and usage 
left no doubt that the boundary alignment 
shown by India was the long-established one. 
The Chinese could produre hardly any evidence 
of tradition and custom. Treaties, agreements 
and diplomatic! exchanges of different periods 
confirmed the traditionally aecepted boundary. 
The Indian side also produced a large mass of 
"evidence of explorations, surveys, maintenance 
of ttade routes, and collection of revenue estab- 
lishing continuous administration of the areas 
now claimed by China. 
Chinese side produced only a féw vague and 
imprecise documents of very recent date which 
were inconsistent with.their claims and argu- 
ments and contradictory in fact. Indeed, many 
items of evidence cited by them were found to 
prove the Indian case. 2 
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The fact that the ‘alignment claimed by the 
Chinese was wholly arbitrary was also clear 
from the fact that in addition to the inconsist- 


encies already prevailing in Chinese maps, the- 


„alignment shown in the Chinese map officially 


"given at the talks in 1960 was altogether differ- - 


“ent in the Ladakh area from the alignment 
shown in the 1956 map which was endorsed by 


On the other hand the. 
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lifeline of our defence: 


" Ünsipered food supply is the lifeline of the nation’s 
defence effort. It is the duty of every one to win the 
battle at the food front. Help produce more, save more , : 
and cut al waste. 


P Economise at home—serve fewer | 
dishes, and avoid waste in the § — 
kitchen. Every housewife can 
ensure this. | 
Practise austerity at мыйы: | 
and on other coremonios— both 
religisus and social. 

Entertain fl when you mus. _, 
dia. your diet with vege- 
tables, fruit, fih, meat, oggs and 

| milk products. Cut down cereals, 


Бозой іу the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 


Premier Chou En-lai in December, 1959. The: 


former alignment covered some 2,000 ване 
miles more of Indian territory. 


Continued Aggression 


During and after the talks of the officials, the n 
Chinese authoritiés, instead of taking steps- to e 
reduce the tension оп the border, continued to · 


intrude into Indian territory to: consolidate the. 


areas occupied by them. ' Thus in June and 
September, 1960," the Chinese intruded into 
Taktsang Gompa, in the .Eastern Sector, and 


into Sikkim.’ In October, they came up to Hot. 


Spring in Ladakh. -In August, 1961, they estab- 
lished three new checkposts near Nyagzu in 
Ladakh and constructed roads linking these 
posts with rear bases. Early in 1962, they con- 


ducted aggressive forward patrolling in the 4 
Тһеу еуеп protested against 


Western Sector. 
the presence of Indian troops on Indian soil, 


and on April 30, threatened ‘that they would not . 


only patrol the entire Western -Sector but 
would consider patrolling- along the entire 
boundary. The Government of India, however, 
while performing their duty of taking measures 
to defend their territory, continued to strive to 
settle the problem’ by peaceful ‘means. On 
May 14, 1962, they repeated their offer, first 
made in November, 1959, that both India and 
China should withdraw their troops behind the 


alignments claimed by China and India res- 


pectively іп Ladakh`and thus reduce the pre- 
vailing tension. The Chinese: Government not 
only rejected this reasonable offer but proceed- 
ed to set up new military posts. 


created a serious incident by encircling an: 


Indian post in the Galwan Valley.’ In Septem- 


ber a Chinese force stepped across the estab- . · 


lished boundary іп the Eastern Sector. On 


October 20, a full invasion. was launched. 


Trade Agreement 


Alongside these 'aggressive activities, 
Chinese Government sought, in December, 1961, 
to secure the:conclusion of a new trade agree- 
ment in place of the 1954 Agreement which 
had lapsed. India pointed out that until , the 
Chinese had reversed their aggressive and 


. expansionist policies and restored the proper: 


atmosphere for the observance of the Five ^ 


Principles underlying the 1954 Agreement, 
there could be no negotiating for another 
agreement. In August, 1962, the Government of 
India invited the Government of China to send 
a representative to examine means of restoring 
the status quo.and producing the proper climate 
for considering the: boundary: question. In 


September, India reiterated this position and - 


agreed to the' Chinese suggestion that repre- 


sentatives should first meet in Peking from | 


October 15. ums cu 


The Government ‘of China, however, seem че 
be in no mood to create such an _atmosphere. 


Tn July, they ” 


the ` 


Their aggressive activities continued. Moreover, 
in May, 1962 they entered into an agreement 
with Pakistan for delimiting the boundary with 
that.part of Kashmir which has been under the 


- illegal occupation of Pakistan. The Government 


eof. India have made it clear that Kashmir is 


legally. a part of India and that they would not 


' recognize. any agreement reached with Pakistan 


regarding this sector of the- Indian boundary. 


Sikkim and Bhutan 


- Closely linked to the question of the boun: 
dary between India and China is the question 
of the boundaries of Sikkim and Bhutan with 
China. In ‘his letter of September 8, Chou 
En-lai stated that.the boundaries of Bhutan and 
Sikkim did not fall within Ше scope of discus- 
sion between India and China. To this Nehru 
replied in his letter of September 26 that China 
was well aware of India’s obligation to main- 
tain the territorial integrity of Sikkim and 


.Bhutan. The Chinese Government had recog- 


nised as far back as 1890 that the Government 
of India had: ‘direct and exclusive control over 
the internal administration and foreign rela- 


‘tions’ of Sikkim.. This Convention of 1890 also . 


' defined the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet 


as the.crest of the. mountain range separating 
the waters flowing into the Sikkim Teesta and 


: its affluents from the waters flowing into the 


"Tibetan Mochu and northward into other rivers ` 
“of Tibet. Five years later, in 1895, this boundary 
^ was demarcated on the ground. There’ can, 


therefore, be no. dispute regarding the bound- 
ary between Sikkim and Tibet. The boundary 
of Bhutan has not been so defined and 
it is a‘traditional one following the crest of the 
Himalayan range. Chinese maps show sizeable 
areas of Bhutan as parts of Tibet. The recti- 
fication of these errors is a matter for the 
Government of India, for under treaty relation- 
ships with Bhutan, the Government of India are 
the only competent authority to take up with 
other Governments matters concerning Bhutan’s 
external relations. They have in fact already 
taken up with the Chinese Government a 
number of matters on behalf of the Bhutan 
Government. 


In their Note of December 26, 1959, the 
Chinese accepted that the boundary with 
Sikkim had been demarcated and that there was 
no dispute. With Bhutan, they said there was 


“only a certain discrepancy between the deli- 


‘neation оп the maps of the two sides in the 
sector south of the so-called McMahon line’. In 
other words, they accepted the traditional 
nórthern boundary of Bhutan. Their claim to 
the south-eastern part of Bhutan is untenable 
А5 the ‘McMahon line’ forms the valid boundary 
between Tibet. and айа in this section. 
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@@ The provision of sufficient 


quantities of the required 
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products in the right place and 





at the right time often 
"produces serious problems and 
to solve these necessitates a | 
careful but flexible organization, 
an elaborate system of · 
transportation, storage and 
distribution. There are 

more than 3,000 Burmah-Shelt 
petrol dealerships and 

/ over 1,600 kerosine agencies, 
besides nearly half a lakh 


kerosine sub-dealers in India's 


5} lakh villages ee ` 
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deliver the goods | 
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WORK FOR VICTORY | 
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Your job is vital to victory. India demands all hands to work — 
and work more for increased production to strengthen our fighting 


. forces, to build up the nation’s resources and striking powers on 
ЕСІ fronts. ; | 


At foundry and lathe, machine shop and giant industrial plant, 
shall all hands strive the harder to raise productivity, boost output. 
„Let vital supplies flow in an unending stream to the front line-as well as 
for the nation’s domestic needs, al 
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PHOENIX MILLS LTD.- 


`` Prints, Lenos, Voiles & Bed Tickings 


DAWN MILLS CO. LTD.. 


` Yarn, Sewing Thread, Vests & Sócks ~ 


Coatings, “Shirtings, Bleached 





Dhoties & Sarees 


- ` 


AGENTS : 


RAMNARAIN SONS PRIVATE LTD. 


State Bank Building, Bank Street, Fort, 


BOMBAY - I. 
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BRADBURY MILLS ETD. - 


. Long Cloth |. 





- national development 


А factor in 








Satyadev Chemicals Baroda | 












Our country abounds in 
natural riches which invite 


appreciation and exploration. . 


The Ambassador provides 
easy access to ideal spots 
for holidaying, picnicking, 
camping, hiking, and every 
avenue leading to closer 
contact with nature. Design- 
ed as a family car, it carries 
-upto six adults in relaxed 


See india .. 
by Ambassador ! 
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comfort, plus ample luggage 
in its spacious boot. O. H.V., 
engine power, combined with . 
a sturdy build, ensures fast 
and dependable perfor- 
mance at a modest fuel 
consumption. lt is the ideal 
vehicle for enriching the 5 
experience and expanding 
the horizon of you and your 
family] 


In^ Ambassador 


HINDUSTAN 


Dealers at : 


Ambala Cantt; Ajmer; Ahmedabad; Ahmednagar; 
Berhampur; Bombay; Bareilly; Calcutta; 
Dhansar; Dhanbad; Gwalior; Goa; Gorakhpur; 
Jalgaon; Jorhat; Jamshedpur; Jullundur City; Jammu; 
Lucknow; Madras; Madurai; Mangalore; Meerut; 
Pondicherry; Palayamcottal; Rajkot; Ranchi; Sambalpur; 
Satna; Tezpur; Thana; Tiruchirapalli; 


Agra; 
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MOTORS L 


Allahabad; Bhubaneswar; 
Cuttack; Coimbatore; 
Gauhati; 
Kanpur; 
Nagpur; 
Shillong; 
Trivadnrum; Varanasi Cantt; Vijayawada; Vizianagram. 


TD: CALCUTTA -I 


Baroda; Bangalore; Bhilai 
Dibrugarh; Dumka; Dehra-Dun; 
Jaipur; Jabalpur; Jodhpur 
Kolhapur; Kurnool; Kathmandu; Kumbakonam; 
New Delhi; Nepal; Patna; Poona; Patiala; 
Siliguri; Secunderabad; Silchar; Srinagar: 


Colombo; 
Imphal; Indore; 
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in India’s service 


ai 9 —J"n——— 
With a heritage of over half a century 
we lay claim to a creditable record of 
service in promoting India's economic 
development. The watchword is one 
of endeavour in the service of the 


———— ——4 Nation &-————— 


KILEICK HOUSE”, HOM : 
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THE SELF-FINANCED 
‘JAG’ SHIPS 





_ JAG JANANI 


INDIA’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE . 


ИГЕ T" 


JAG MATA t — 





(Тһе Great Eastern’ Shipping Company has initiated and embarked 
on a policy of self-financed ship-owning. Five ‘JAG’ ships, already 
acquired under this plan, are on the high seas now. They are 
working hard to repay their purchase price in foreign exchange out 





of their own earnings. After wiping out the liability, their earnings 
L abroad wil go to strengthen India's foreign exchange pool. _ JAG DEVI 


THÉ GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING COMPANY LTD. 


" Managing Agents: 
` A. Н. BHIWANDIWALLA & CO. (BOMBAY) PRIVATE LTD. 
Head Office :" 60, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1 
Branch: 5, Clive Row, Calcutta 1. с 
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in the world you travel 


Wherever 


ith Pan Am | 


you're better off w 
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(Ask your Pan Am Travel Agent) 
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ESCORTS BLADES for better shave 


SOLD AT ALL GOOD STORES 
GIVE MORE FOR NATIONAL. DEFENCE 
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An empty desk- 


yet District Sales Representative Konery is on the job! 


Take one part efficiency, two parts drive, a good 
dollop of common sense. Mix with a base of sincerity. 
Season with an infectious smile. Top off with travel. 

_ For good measure, add a desk (rarely occupied) and 
you have W.B. Konery, Burmah-Shell District Sales 
Representative at Hubli. 


A COMBINATION OF ‘TALENTS 
Konery is 47 years old and has spent 19 of them 


with Burmah-Shell. He's invarlably on the move. His 
sales area comprises hundreds of Square miles and 
he knows all of it well. His duties may be summed up 
in a sentence: Konery must meet the diverse needs 


of his many customers. His Job demands that he keep 


а cool head іп a crisis and he always does. When ': 


dealing with Agents, Dealers and customers, Konery 
combines the talents of Counseller, Adviser and 


"nuni QUE ana 


Constructive Listener. Above all, he is НИР аѕ 


а тап who keeps his word. Копегу has made scores 


of friends in his Job. To them, he is Burmah-Shell. 


TODAY, AS EVER, PEOPLE LIKE KONERY 
ARE WORKING FOR YOU 


Konery is a fine example of a man at peace with 


himself. Married, with three children—two boys and 
a girl—he admits wryly to a partlality for his 12 year 
old daughter. ‘She commands,’ he says, eyes twinkl- 
ing, ‘and! obey.’ He plans a future for her in medicine. 
Konery and people like hIm—at all levels of responsi- 
bllity—are Burmah-Shell. Today, as ever, they are 
hard at work...working to ensure that vital petroleum 
products, essential to India's growth and progress, 


are brought to you at the right place and time, in the 


right.quantities. 
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ін Cotton Goods n 
Ў Гог Every Home ETH 
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Good Shoes for the 
whole Family ! 
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WOOL — COTTON — LEATHER 
o SUGAR — BRUSHES 


CO these names have been famous in Indian 
Industry for many decades. They stand out 
as landmarks of quality and reliability. 


The British India Corporation Ltd., 
Kanpur, U. P, ` RS Brushes for Home and Export 


THE BRITISH INDIA CORPORATION LTD., KANPUR- 


A choice selection of B. 1. C. Group Products available à 
at Madhosons', 23, Regal Building, NEW DELHI. 
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Mr. Al Fol — 
Packs 
Dairy 

Products 
0 
Perfection 


Aluminium Packaging keeps Dairy 
Products full- flavoured, fresh and 
uncontaminated right up to the 
consumer’s table. 

Al Foil completely seals 
out light which causes 
tancidity in butter; re- 
tains the moisture balance 
in butter, cheese and 
margarine and prevents 
‘freezer burn when 
storage in the frigidaire 
is necessary That's why 
dairy packagers choose 
Al Foil for product 
protection. 
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$TILRISÉE CORRE. 






Foils 
For 
Packaging 


india Foils Limited 


(Incorporated in Great Britain) 


Calcutta Bombay Madras New Delhi 
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For students - 


‘A FURTHER REDUCTION IN FARES— 


Air-India offers students going to and coming 
from Europe a further reduction in fares — 
totalling 30%— plus Pay Later Plan facilities ! 
Only 15% down payment of the concession fare 
and the rest in 2O easy monthly instalments ! 
The age limit, too, has been relaxed—to 30 years, 


For applicable conditions contact your 
Travel Agent, or write to us direct! 


AIR- 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 8,0.A.C. AND QANTAS 
Over 30 years of flying experience 





SAVE FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE 
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Have you tried 
balancing your budget? 


I have— often! 


It is no longer a case of balancing—it’s just plain juggling!...Pay 

- the milkman in full this month and the grocer on account so 
that thé vegetable seller can be paid in part—the tailor wilt have 
to wait...and just when it seems to be working out—there are 
fees, doctor's bills and insurance premiums, not to mention taxes 
and compulsory deposits. 


All of which remind me that I must somehow keep my insurance 
policy going.—and take some more, if possible. 1 look at it like 
this: if I, with my regular income, can barely make both ends 
meet, һәй will my poor wife manage should the worst happen 
to me: 


I must cut down on clothes? Perhaps. Less travelling, less enter- 
tainments, less parties, less festival expenses? Must talk to the wife. 
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The substance in these test tubes may be 
gold tomorrow, or it may be cast away. 
From research to riches is an unpredict- - 

. able course with the only certainty being 
that progress in the chemical industry 
depends upon and demands the daring, 
the initiative, imagination and hard work 
that are associated with research 
investment. 





C I B A where research is the tradition 


The development of new products from 
research to reality, from the laboratory to 
the plant, and finally to the market, 
involves skills and co-operative endeavours 
that come only from long experience. 

A constant flow of original and valuable 
dyes, pharmaceuticals, plastics, and 
chemical specialities provide the character 
of the CIBA concern. These are the 
treasures that CIBA offers to the world. 


In keeping with the CIBA tradition of 
research, a multi-millíon rupee centre has 
been established at Goregaon, Bombay, 
for fundamental chemical and biological 
research in answer to India's present 
Five-Year Plan. The CIBA Research Centre 
is the first of its kind sponsored by 

private industry in South Asia— 

an ambitious project devoted to the - 
betterment of man. | 
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USE BAG-O-MATICS IN INDIA. 


Bag- O- Matics are used In the final stage 
—when а tyre is transformed from a 
 barrel-shaped object Into-a tyre; it is also 


the most-important stage, 


Only CEAT use Bag-O-Matics. That 
‚ they are the first to use thém tn India is А 
' not nearly so Important to СЕАТ, as the ` QUALITY i$ OUR MOST VITAL PAODUCT 


e 


fact that chase . automatic preciston-vul- 
canising machines produce a better tyre. 


“Өш that Is not all. The tyre must be . 
perfect. Unless it Is, you won't be able со. 


buy it! When it comes to faking tyres... 


CEAT TYRES OF INDIA LIMITED, BOMBAY 
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The problem 


THE inspiration for Panchayati Raj is derived 
from the tradition of Panch Parameshwar, where 
God speaks through the Five, and official publi- 
cations speak of ‘Village Republics’ as esta- 
blished historical facts, but do not list any 
sources for this well-established myth. By 
January 1957, every State had a Panchayat Act, 
and by September of that year 73 per cent of 
India’s villages were covered by statutory pan- 
chayats with powers to enforce sanitation laws, 
to maintain the roads and protect the water 
supply. These were not autonomous bodies, and 
their activities were checked by State officials. 


In India, most indigenous local consultative 
bodies seem to have had a caste origin. Within 
most castes, there were panchayats meeting to 
hear cases and arbitrate between fellow caste 
members involved in disputes, and punish 
offenders against caste rules and customs. Inter 
caste panchayats were also formed to hear dis- 
putes between members of different castes. 
There were also regional caste courts in some 
places hearing cases in which the people in- 
volved were from different villages. Disputes 


were also referred to Doras, Deshmukhs and 
Jagirdars for arbitration, ang this was often 
paid for, and an additional source of income to 
landlords. Before the introduction of British 
courts, justice was administered by the masters, 
or one's caste fellows. 


The Indian Constitution deals with govern- 
ment at the Centre and State levels, and does 
not foreshadow Panchayati Raj as a form of 
political organization, except that States are 
directed—in the Directive Principles—to ‘take 
steps to organise village panchayats ... to en- 
able them to function as units of self-govern- 
ment. The declared aim, then, was the 
decentralising of democracy. There was also a 
more practical, immediate reason. 7 


The main consideration which prompted their 
introduction seems to have been the need for 
provoking public co-operation and participation 
in national construction and development, in 
view of the slow momentum of economic growth 
compared with such countries as Israel, Yugo- 
slavia and China. 


The adoption by the Planning Commission of 
Panchayati Raj as the pattern of future political 
organization followed the report of the Balwant- 
rai Mehta study team, and experiments carried 
out in Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan. Since 
1959, ‘democratic decentralization’ has been 
gradually extended throughout India. The 
Balwantrai Mehta ‘report recommended the 
formation of a three-tier system of local govern- 
ment within districts, the three tiers to be 
indirectly elected and ‘originally’ linked. They 
were to be at village, block and district levels. 


The report was enthusiastically received by 
the ruling party and its implementation recom- 
mended to all States, but States were left free 
to make their own variations on the general 
pattern. All States took as their top and bottom 
tiers the district and the village; at intermediate 
level, although most took the Block as unit, 
others (e.g. Mysore) took the taluk. At village 
level, all States decided on direct elections to 
the village panchayat, but again at the inter- 
mediate level, although most opted for indirect . 
elections, some had direct. At district level, all 
elections are indirect, 


In the State (Andhra Pradesn) where I was 
studying Panchayati Raj, the Block is taken as 
the middle unit and direct elections are only 
at village level. The village panchayat is elected 
by secret ballot, the. number of members pro- 
portional to the population. In Andhra, elections 
at village level are inevitably fought out on a 
caste basis in Congress dominated villages; the 
caste factor is intensified in these elections by 
the division of the villages into territorial wards. 


In villages dominated by individual Congress 
lendlords, or the Communist Party, there are 
no contested elections and the choice of the 


village panchayat is ‘unanimous’ (In the State 
of Madras, this expression of concensus’ receives 
a monetary award — so much for the ideal that 
democracy should extend rather than curtail the 
range of choices open to the individual!) After 


the village panchayat is constituted, its members. 


elect a Sarpanch, and he becomes a member of 
the Panchayat Samiti. . 


The middle tier, the Panchayat Samiti, is 
composed (in Andhra Pradesh) of the thirty to 
forty directly elected Sarpanches of the village 
panchayats, plus some co-opted members and 
members of the Legislative Assembly in whose 
constituency the Block is situated. Co-opted 
members are generally local politicians who are 
not interested in becoming Sarpanches of their 
own villages, but wish to have a share in the 
power, patronage and perquisites deriving from 
Samiti membership. 


At district level, the Zila Parishad consists of 
the presidents of all the samitis, who are all 
ex-officio members, plus some co-opted members, 
M.L.A.’s, МР and such members of the Legis- 
lative Council and the all-India Council of State 
as have been directed by the State government 
to sit on the particular Zila Parishad. This pro- 
vision was included to enable the Congress Party 
to assure themselves of a majority on any Zila 
Parishad which seemed likely to fall prey to 
another party. 


The power wielded by a Zila Parishad chair- 
man within a district depends on his personality, 
local standing, his skill in manipulating vari- 
ables, and the interplay of his personality with 
that of the Collector. (In Andhra Pradesh, the 
Collector is chairman of the Zila Parishad stand- 
ing committees, but the chairman of the Zila 
Parishad itself is a politician). A strong Zila 
Parishad chairman, who belongs to a political 
faction within Congress opposed to that of the 
Chief Minister, is more likely to find himself 
with a strong Collector, than with one of his 
supporters. On the other hand, if the Zila 
Parishad chairman has powerful friends at State 
level, he can always get the Collector 
transferred elsewhere. : 


Under Panchayati Raj, the Collector's role is 
changing. Loud were the cries of nostalgia for 
the days of the British Raj when the Collector 
was a monarch in his own district, not a primus 
inter pares among district officers, heard at a 
recent seminar in Hyderabad, at which Collec- 


tors discussed their problems. But district - 


officers are not the executive officers of Zila 
Parishads, and the Zila Parishad chairman's 
position is weak as compared with that of the 
Samiti presidents. 


Real power in the three-tier system is at the 
middie tier, with the Samiti president, and he 
is the key figure in the whole set-up. He has 
no interfering Collector, and he is not only 
president, but chairman of all the standing 


committees. The senior official in the Block, 
the Block Development Officer, is his executive 
officer, and a word in .the ear of ministerial 
friends can always secure the BDO’s transfer, 
if he is not amenable to the president’s wishes. 


If the membership of samitis is analysed, 
one finds they consist almost entirely of mem- 
bers of the dominant landowning castes, 
whatever the political affiliations of the mem- 
bers concerned. More caste, more land, more 
money, more education are still the requisites 
for political success. 


Panchayati Raj has provided a new frame- 
work for political and caste struggles between 
rival landlords, (by this I don’t mean feudal 
landlords but substantial landowners) jealous of 
their prestige and determined to maintain and, 
if possible, strengthen their district power net- 
works. Needs have never been the ultimate 
criteria for help, except in the very broadest 
sense and in the individual instance there has 
always been patronage. To-day, the Samiti 
president disposes — not only of the Samiti 
jeep — but of important sources of patronage, 
such as for instance the postings of primary 
school teachers. Through his political majority, 
the president decides who shall receive indi- 
vidual well subsidies and taccavi loans; these 
are rarely, if ever, given to political oppo- 
nents. The prestige of the individual Samiti 
members depends on what they obtain for their 
villages in concrete physical benefits. 


Like Panchayati Raj, Community Develop- 
ment benefits which have reached villagers 
through landlord representatives and officials 
who share the same socio-economic and edu- 
cational background, have reinforced traditional 
authority. Officials do not consider it their role 
to nurture new sources of leadership, and 
subvert the class and caste structures, which 
in rural areas reinforce one another, Indeed, 
if they attempted any such thing they would 
find themselves quickly transferred. But with 
Panchayati Raj, certain changes have come 
about. 


Panchayati Raj has brought politics down to 
village level, and made government more intel- 
ligible. ‘You can talk to the Samiti -President’, 
as one villager said to me. Eventually, when 
the new ways of access to power are utilised 
by educated members of the lower castes, the 
traditional authority of the dominant land- 
owning castes may be broken. É 


The aim of decentralising political power, has, 
to a great extent, been achieved. .But the twin 
aim of arousing popular enthusiasm for commu- 
nity development has been less successful. One 
sees this by the amounts of money which lapse, 
particularly for roads and schools, when it is a 
«question of the publie's contribution amounting 
to 80 per cent instead of 25 per cent. (This is 
also partly a cause, partly a symptom of the 


failure of community development: what the 
leaders want is not necessarily what the 
villagers want. ‘Who wants roads?’ said a 
villager to me. ‘PL tell you, officials, politi- 
cians, landlords, but not us. Where there is a 
road the landlord will not have to pay us for 
taking his paddy on our bullock carts down to 
the main road’). ` 


Where a 25 per cent contribution is expected, 
much more gets done, even’ though the public 
contribution in the forms of labour and mate- 
rial is often avoided. If villagers are asked if 
they favour Panchayati Raj, they tend to say 
‘YES,’ because, it has brought more money 
to the village. Villagers do not yet feel that 
the Raj is theirs, they still think of it as the 
landlords.’ Landlords are better than officials, 
because they are people you can talk to easily, 
but the government is still of ‘them’ not ‘us’. 


Panchayati Raj has established a new forum 
in which the members of the dominant land- 
owning castes fight each other for prestige and 


power. Before, they remained as lords of their. 


villages or went to the Legislative Assembly; 
in between was a vacuum. In Andhra Pradesh, 


‘where the Congress Party is dominant, the 


Samiti presidency is fought for on a caste basis 
and a Reddi, Kamma or Velma almost invariably 
emerges as victor, except-when a Brahmin suc- 


_ cessfully manipulates the caste factor in his 


favour. In_districts where the Congress Party 
is in a minority, the caste factor is muted and 
the party cuts across caste, but the caste variable 
is always present, and manipulated, even by the 
Communist Party. 


, 


On the positive side, villagers are becoming . 


election minded and beginning to realise that 
the whole of life is not dharma and karma, and 
that social plumbing is an everyday possibility : 


. that if the ballot is secret,-they can sometimes 


resist the landlords’ pressure, They are not yet 
consciously participating in decision making 
processes, but they do realise that they have a 
vote to use, and that it is something which has 
a value because it represents a choice. 


Whatever politicians may still be doing inside 
their houses, outside they will dine and accept 
alcohol from anybody: Political parties are 
ritual levellers, and the higher no longer dare 
to appear polluted by the lower who have votes 
to give them. This does not mean that the 
boundary-maintaining forces of caste are dead 
but that they are utilising more secular forms, 
and the dominant agricultural castes battle each 
other for control of the State governments and 
the new bodies set up by Panchayati Raj. 


It is presumably the virulence of caste in poli- 
tical parties which has led thinkers such as Gora 
and Jayaprakash Narayan to reject them in 
favour of 'partyless democracy’. Jayaprakash 
Narayan would like to see a hierarchical struc- 
ture replaced by a system of 'ever widening 


never ascending circles’, with the individual at 
zhe centre of each circle and the world as the 
final circumference, He wishes to base political 
organization on small communities expressing 
the general will by consensus rather than 
shrough voting. Gram Panchayats would be 


formed by ‘general consensus of opinion in the 


Sabha’. 


Thinkers like Jayaprakash Narayan seem to 
assume that’ there is some straightforward, 
simple entity easily identified as pertaining to 


Де common good, which can always be stripped 
naked by discussion and acclaimed by all. I 


would argue that there can only be common 
interests in egalitarian communities, which 
-ndian villages are not. It seems to me that 
the stifling of the conflict of interests and 
opinions, serves not the emergence of synthesis 


-from thesis and antithesis, but the interests of 


powerful individuals and groups. The consensus 
which emerges is always the view of the rulers, 
not the ruled. 


For Community Development and Panchayati 
Raj, the- main problem is to foster new sources 
of leadership from the peasant and artisan castes, 
and to thus break the iron stranglehold which 
the landlords have on village life. Only in this 
way can popular participation be obtained, when 
ihe leaders come from the majority castes, not 
ihe minority dominant ones. 


The more political parties cuz across caste and 
provide an alternative focus of loyalty, the more 
likely.is this to happen. Will the Congress Party 
continue to foster new men only when it is in 
danger of losing district control. What is needed 
at the moment is more activity — including 
adult education — by political parties in villages, 
not less. The cries one often hears of, ‘let us 
xeep politics out of the villages’ always means 
‘let us maintain the authoritarian hierarchical 
status quo’, and calling this a village republic 


does not change its nature. Where there is 


democracy and choice, there are political parties. 


Only in totalitarian villages do elections пої · 


iake place. 


There must be no backtracking. Panchayati 
Raj is a great step forward in Asia's only 
democratic country. Within this new system of 
local government, democracy must be increased, 
not lessened, with direct elections and candi- 
dates.from opposed political parties at every 
level. 


And the immediate problem is still how to 
increase popular participation in  decision- 
making and community development schemes — 
the undoubted social revolution ijs a slow one, 
and the sweeping away of the dominant castes' 
power, a long process. But there is no going 
back unless it were going back on democracy 
itself. | 


HUGH GRAY 


M 
1%, 


E. 


P reserving democracy 


L. C. 


JAIN 


THE transfer of power by the 
British in 1947 resulted in the im- 
mediate establishment of popular 
control over the administration at 
the Centre and the State capitals. 
Beyond the State capitals, the 
administration continued ‘directly 
under the District Collectors — 
though ‘the Collectors themselves 
were placed under a changed pro- 
vincial authority. The average 
population of a district in India is 
nearly twelve lakhs. Affairs of 
immediate consequence to 
large population are mostly decided 
by the District Collector unchecked 
by any popular organ at that level. 


No immediate changes in district 
and village administration could, 
however, be brought about either 
overnight with the transfer of 
power or in an unplanned way. 
In any case the task of providing 
a full-fledged democratic apparatus 
for the future governance of India 
was then before the Constituent 
Assembly. Being largely dominated 
by the leaders of the freedom 
movement it was expected that the 
Constituent Assembly would be 


guided by Gandhiji’s dream of' 


democracy built from the village 
upwards. This dream was also 
shared by the Indian National 
Congress. 


But two  unforeseen develop- 
ments took place. Firstly, Gandhiji 
passed away from the scene. 
Secondly, the preliminary work of 
drafting the Constitution was en- 
-trusted by the Constituent Assem- 
bly to a Committee consisting 
largely of legal and constitutional 
experts who were not intimate 


this | 


participants in the freedom move- 
ment and did not share its emo- 
tional yearnings. As a result, a 
draft Constitution emerged in 
which the experts completely 
ignored the concept of building 
democracy from the village base. 
The British pattern of concentra- 
tion of power at the Centre and 
the State capitals remained un- 
altered except that this power now 
derived from adult franchise and 
not the Imperial Crown. 


The draft Constitution caused a 
furore in the Constituent Assembly. 
It smacked of the betrayal of 
Gandhi and the cherished aspira- 
tions of the freedom movement. 
The President о? the Constituent 
Assembly, the late Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, was himself greatly dis- 
mayed. He asked the constitutional 
experts to reconsider the draft and 
to provide for village democracies. 
The experts did not seem very 
convinced of the value and desir- 
ability of such a change. They, 
however, adopted an effective line 
of argument: any basic change in 


‘the draft at that stage would delay 


the final 
Constitution. 


This argument worked as no one 
wanted to face the charge of delay- 
ing the Constitution, Finally, a 
compromise was evolved. It was 
agreed in principle that organs of 
self-government must be establish- 
ed at the village level with ade- 
quate authority and power to 
enable them to function as units 
of government. But the Constitu- 
tion itself was not to go into opera- 
tive details but only to provide for 


adoption of Ње 


a firm direction to the State to 
establish village panchayats. 


All sections of opinion in the 
Constituent Assembly were 
brought round to accept this 
view. The draft Constitution was 
accordingly amended and the fol- 
lowing new provision was incor- 
porated unanimously : 


"The State shall take steps to 
organize village panchayats and 
endow them with such powers 
and authority .as may be neces- 
' sary to enable them to function 
as units of self government’. 
(Article 40, The Constitution.) 


Genesis 


What has the State done since 
to carry out this directive? Is the 
so called ‘Panchayati Raj’ now in 
operation established in fulfilment 
of this directive? The answer is 
“Чо, It will be pertinent here to 
trace the genesis of Panchayati Raj. 
Government launched a country- 
wide programme of Community 
Development in 1955. In 1958 the 
working .of this programme was 
investigated .by a Study Team 
headed by Shri Balwantrai Mehta. 
The Mehta Committee found an 
excess of bureaucratic control and 
centralization which was thwarting 
the growth and success of the pro- 
gramme. The Committee therefore 

,recommended that 'bureaucratiza- 
tion’ should be toned down’ by 
‘democratization’. 


The democracy recommended by 
the Mehta Committee was to be 
only to the extent that the Col- 
lector’s authority was not touched. 
To counteract ‘centralidation’ the 
Committee recommended ‘decen- 
tralization’ but to such a slight 
extent that it could pass unnoticed. 
Tt suggested a three tier structure 
(Panchayat, Panchayat Samiti and 
Zila Parishad) embracing the vil- 
lage, block апа district. This 
structure was called the ‘Institu- 
tion of Democratic Decentraliza- 
tion’. The primary and limited 
object of these institutions was to 
improve and accelerate the work- 
ing of the Community Develop- 
ment programme. ^ 


It is said that when the Prime 
Minister was inaugurating the 
birth of the Institutions of Demo- 
cratic Decentralization at Nagpur 


in 1959, he ridiculed this long, alien 
title and urged some simpler Indian 
nomenclature. Some bright person 
in the Ministry of Community 
Development promptly coined the 
phrase ‘Panchayati Raj. The name 
‘Panchayati Raj was thus over- 
night foisted on the Mehta. Com- 
mittee's scheme. 


It was not called ‘Panchayati 
Raj’ by the Mehta Committee for 
it must have been aware that it 
did not recommend anything which 
could be called ‘Raj’ by any means. 
And ever since, the use of this 
title has caused endless confusion. 
Panchayati Raj has come to mean 
different things to different people. 
Some find the phrase satisfying to 
the Gandhian concept of autono- 
mous village panchayats. The 
present Panchayati Raj was neither 
conceived of in answer to the 
Constitutional directive nor is it 
cast in the image of the Consti- 
tution which directs that village 
panchayats must be units of 
self-government. 


What the Constitution ее 
the State to do in terms of esta- 
blishing village panchayats as units 
of self-government: has never been 
attempted .since the adoption of 
the Constitution. The so called 
Panchayati Raj is merely a limited 
instrument of the Community 
Development programme, But as 
was to be expected, the local 
leadership at the village and dis- 
trict levels has been very resentful 
of the limited dose of democracy 
and decentralization. They have 
been exercising pressure on the 
State governments, MLAs, MPs, 
and party bosses for pushing Pan- 
chayati Raj concepts into organs 
of self-government. 


1 


Increasing Democratization 


The State governments are being 
gradually obliged to go beyond the 
jaundiced democracy prescribed 
under the ambitious title A 
recent report published by the 
Ministry of. Community Develop- 
ment and Panchayati Raj has this 
confession to make: 


‘Though the recommendations 
of the Study Team (Balwantrai 
Mehta’ Committee) on Demo- 
cratic Decentralization had the 
primary object of decentrali- 
zing powers for planning and 


‘bound to 


implementation of develop- 
ment programmes, the legisla- 
tion enacted in the various 
States and the actual working 
of these bodies now indicate 
that these bodies are now de- 
veloping into local governments 
rather than mere instruments 
of development’. 


This shows that whether or not 
the Central and the State Govern- 
ments act consciously and deli- 
berately in carrying out the 
Constitutional directive, self-gov- 
erning > village panchayats are 
come into existence. 
There is considerable resentment 
against the Collector’s rule, the 
authoritarian quality of which has 
not changed significantly despite 
sixteen years of independence. 
Even where there is a good man 
as a Collector, it is repugnant in 
a democratic form of society to 
put so much authority in the hands 
of an individual without effective 
popular control. 


Double Standards 


Besides discontent with authori- 
tarian rule, the village leadership 
is also growing critical of the 
‘double standards’ adopted by the 
urban ruling elite: ‘why should 
the villagers be asked to do 
shramdan for roads and culverts 
and school buildings when the city 


_dwellers have roads ‘and schools 


(which are a thousand times better) 
delivered to them free of any 
voluntary labour contribution?’ 


This resentment and criticism is 
bound to grow. No political party 
is likely to hesitate to play "upon 
this mood of the people. 
ministers are known to do it while 
addressing rural gatherings. Thus, 


Even' 


E 


whatever be the limited character . 


and authority of the panchayats, 
as set up now, they will continue 
to agitate for an equitable share 
of political power, authority and 
plan resources between the urban 
and the rural sectors. Given our 
democratic apparatus — specially 
the general elections — this trend 
cannot be halted. Tbe panchayats 
and the State governments will 
thus be involved in perpetual 
conflict. ; 


The village leadership will spend 
more time and energy on develop- 


ing pressure on the State legisla- 
tures for greater devolution of 
power than on developing the eco- 
nomy of the area. The extent of 
pressure the panchayats can exer- 
cise on their respective State 
governments will determine the 
shape of local self-government in 
each area. This can be a very 
chaotic picture and can have un- 
fortunate consequences. This situ- 
ation must be averted. It is the 
duty of the State to take firm, 
clear and unequivocal steps to 
implement the constitutional direc- 
tive. The village panchayats ought 
to be given the status and authority 
as envisaged in the Constitution. 
We may have stumbled on ‘Pan- 
chayati Raj’ by a series of accidents 
in the Community Development 
programme. But we must set the 
record right and construct a system 
of self-government in all earnest- 
ness and in a planned and deli- 
berate manner. 


Unwarranted Fears 


There is a fear in certain minds 
that the intentions of the Consti- 
tution notwithstanding, village folk 
are not fit to govern and 
administer their affairs: and that 
talk of self-government at the 
vilage level is utopian and dan- 
gerous. Chaos and delay is 
feared in the implementation of 
development programmes, as self- 
government, it is believed, would 
accentuate local dissensions and 
feuds. All these arguments and 
apprehensions sound only too 
familiar. Until only 15 years ago 
our erstwhile rulers used these 
very arguments to withhold 
independence. 


Surely the village panchayats 
are not to have the power and 
authority to run national or State 
affairs. They are to conduct 
affairs relevant to their local 
jurisdiction. In this their com- 
petence cannot be doubted. Then 
there is the fear that village self- 
government will accentuate, feuds 
and factions based on caste. 
Admittedly, there are factions in 
the village panchayats based often 
on caste conflicts. But the situa- 
tion is no better or worse than 
that in State capitals. Given a 
little time, after a few elections, 
balance is bound to be established. 


Ultimately, this system will break 


caste barriers rather than perpe- 


` tuate them. 


The argument about delay in 
development work is the most 
specious. All evidence on record, 
of official and non-official 
enquiries, shows that the boot is 
on the other leg. It is too much 
bureaucratization which is ob- 
structing development and limit- 
ing local initiative. But assuming 
that abolition of self-government 
would lead to quicker economic 
development, why stop at the 
village or district level where the 
stakes are not so high. We can 
carry this further and limit the 
stature of the State level demo- 
cratic organs as well and perhaps 
with better advantage to the 
Centre itself. In the present state 
of emergency, where tremendous 
power has been concentrated in 
the hands of the Executive, this 
kind of thinking can find very fer- 
tile ground. Already the Health 
Minister wants centralised autho- 
rity to save the nation from small- 
pox; the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi wants to cleanse the city- 
beautiful of ugly unauthorised 
structures; all of these are bene- 
volent and easy short cuts of 
doing ‘good’ to the nation by 
ignoring the normal democratic 
processes. 


Bulwark’s of Survival 


These are perhaps trivial things 
in themselves. But they are e 
frightening reflection of a men- 
tality basically averse and 
antagonistic to the everlasting de- 
mocratic aims of our society. These 
trends confirm even more strongly 
than ever before the need for 
speedy establishment of local 
self-government in thousands of 
village centres. These are required 
today not merely to do political 
justice to the village folk — but 
as bulwarks of survival for the 
democratic form of government in 
the country. 


We may also consider here 
another tense, current contro- 
versy relating to the panchayats. 


There is a growing opinion that 
panchayats should have nothing 
to do with politics, and that poli- 
tical parties should abstain from 


contesting elections on a party 
basis. Those who hold this view, 
consciously or unconsciously, 
want panchayats to remain mere 
agencies of village development 
programmes and not to develop 
into effective units of self-govern- 
ment. -Although there are some 
who want panchayats to be fully 
self-governing, yet they desire 
politics to be kept out. To them, 
politics is dirty — and they would 
perhaps like to see it abolished at 
all levels and not merely at the 
panchayat level. 


Power and Politics 


If village panchayats are to be 
units of self-government with 
authority and power, as ordained 
by the Constitution, they must 
perforce attract political parties 
and politicians. Power and poli- 
tics cannot be Separated; and there 
cannot be a process of increasing 
the powers of the panchayats and 
yet hoping that politics will dimi- 
nish. On the contrary, it is desir- 
able in а, democracy that the 
safeguards of a multi-party system 
are operative at all levels. Only 
a party in power or a party not 
having any organization at the 
vilage level can afford the senti- 
ment that panchayats are some- 
thing sacred which should be let 
alone by opposition parties, for the 
ruling party is there in any case 
through the administrative machi- 
nery it controls. 


In actual practice, the ruling 
party which passed a resolution 
urging parties to stay away from 
panchayats, has made full use of 
the panchayats in the last election. 
It wil be an illuminating study 


.to ascertain the role played by 


panchayats, for instance, in the 
constituencies of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Minister for Panchayati 
Raj in the last general elections. 
They are two of the main expo- 
nents of the view that politics 
should be kept away from 
panchayats. 


It is important that the role of - 
the political parties is fully recog- 
nised in the proper conduct of 
democratic self-government. This 
will eliminate a lot of avoidable 
hypocrisy and make for healthy 
and open participation by all 
recognised political parties. 


Freedom from politics 


М.Ү. GHORPADE 


‘PANCHA’ means five. The ‘word a live and real basis of our demo- 


panchayat is apparently derived 
from the word ‘pancha’ which also 
refers to a member of an assembly 
of elders who settled disputes, 
according to custom, in a village 
or within a caste or occupational 
group. It is not very clear whe- 
ther this had any reference to 
the number of panchas. However, 
pancha (five) is an odd number 
with traditional significance. For 
instance, ‘panche-prana’ refers to 
the five vital elements constituting 
animal life; and ‘pancha-maha- 
bhutha’ means the five gross or 
solid elements, viz., earth, water, 
fire, air and akash (sky). ‘Pancha- 
ratna’ refers to the five precious 
jewels. ‘Panchagni’ are the five 
fires with which a devotee per- 
forms penance. Modern Pancha- 
Sheel consists of the five principles 
of coexistence. But the word 
panchayat or panchayati also came 
to be used, in common parlance, 
in reference to vain discussing and 
disputing. Panchayati Raj in 
modern India is an attempt to 
revitalise panchayats and make 
discussions at the panchayat level 


cracy. What kad degenerated into 
vain disputing as a result of 
foreign domination has to become 
a vital force through Panchayati 
Raj. 

Whatever may be the origin of 
the word ‘panchayat’, to the ancient 
peasants, the village or a small 
group of villages was their entire 
world, and the panchas interpreted 
and implemented the customary 
laws by which they lived. It was 
a static, traditional world in which 
nobody thought of questioning the 
traditional values. According to 
the Gita, the performance of duty 


consisted in doing what one was 


born ‘to do. Ostracism was an 
effective weapon and nobody could 
afford to ignore the word of these 
elders or panchas, mainly because 
villages were largely isolated eco- 
nomically and politically and there 
was little occupational mobility in 
a localised barter economy. 


The lack of mobility is the hall- 
mark of a traditional society. It 
was a society where different 
groups, mainly occupational, had 
arrived at a hierarchical inter- 


dependence. For the sake of stabi- 
lity, the stress was on duty and 
not on rights. As Jawaharlal Nehru 
has put it in his Discovery of 
India : с 
‘The old Indian social structure 
had some virtues and indeed it 
may not have lasted so long with- 
out them. Behind it lay the 
philosophic ideal of Indian cul- 
ture .. The integration of man 
and the stress on goodness, duty 
and truth rather than acquisitive- 
ness, An attempt was made to 
prevent the joining together and 
concentration of honour, power 
and wealth. The duties of the 
individual and the group were 
emphasised, not their rights... 
Self sufficiency was aimed at in 
the group especially in the vil- 
lage and in a different sense in 
the caste. . . The organisation of 
society being, generally speaking, 
non-competitive and non-acqui- 
sitive, these divisions into caste 
did not make as much difference 
as they would otherwise have 
done’. 


But in the modern society, caste, 
released from the traditional checks 
and influenced by the money values 
of economic competition and acqui- 
sitiveness, becomes a dangerous 
proposition. That is why Nehru 
has stated that ‘in the context of 
society today, the caste system and 
much that goes with it are wholly 
incompatible, reactionary, restric- 
tive and barriers to progress. There 
can be no equality in status and 
opportunity within its. framework 
nor.can there be political demo- 
cracy and much less economic 
democracy. Between these two 
conceptions, conflict is inherent 
and only one of them can survive’. 


Traditional Rights 


The traditional village panchayat 
was not a village republic in the 
modern sense. It was not based on 
the concept of equality of status 
and opportunity and on the prin- 
ciple that all men are equal before 
law. There was no adult franchise 
or secret ballot which is based on 
the idea of giving equal political 
weightage to all individuals. There 
were no written laws enacted by a 
majority vote. There were only 
customary laws or rules which 
were interpreted by the elders in a 


manner which was generally in 
line with the consensus of opinion. 


But the laws were handed down 
from above. They must have 
seemed like the commandments 
from heaven to the common man. 
He could not alter them by a majo- 
rity vote. It was almost his fate 
which he learnt to .accept 
automatically. (In a modern Com- 
munist State also people automati- 
cally accept whatever is broadcast 
by the State or the ‘high-priests’ of 
government). The customary laws 
were perhaps weighted in favour 
of certain sections of society and 
the rest had no power even to think 
of questioning 'them. Willing 
acquiescence is the price they paid 
for their protection and welfare. 


Orders From Above 


Even an epic king such as Rama, 
known for his justice, is supposed 
to have beheaded a Sudra called 
Shambuka for doing penance 
which was not permitted by the 
caste rules; (In modern Russia, 
Boris Pasternak was frowned upon 
by the high authorities for writing 
Doctor Zhivago; not to speak of 
all the ‘liquidation’ and ‘liberation’ 
in the communist world). The 


Vedas were called Srutis, i.2., that ` 


which was directly heard as the 
voice of God (as distinct from 
Smritis or written commentaries 
such as the Upanishads) апа 
therefore, broadly speaking, nobody 


could question them. The brah-: 


mins were the only people who 
could read and teach the Vedas. 
Therefore ritualistically the others 
could reach God only through the 
brahmins. (In a Marxist State one 
can attain social salvation only 
through the members of the 
Communist Party). Я 


However, in Indian philosophy 
as enunciated in the Bhagvat Gita, 
one could reach God through the 
karma marga (the path of action 
or duty), the bhakti marga (the 
path of devotion) and the jnana 
marga (the path of knowledge). 
Intrinsically, Hindu philosophy 
allows the maximum freedom in 
thought. Even an atheist does not 
cease to be a Hindu. The great 
law ‘giver, Manu, has stated that 
all social laws are subject to change 
according to changing conditions 
of life. And the great Shankara 


said that even the Srutis (Vedas) 
were not sacrosanct. 


The Difference 


Panchayati Raj in modern India 
is different to Rama-raj in the 
sense that it is based upon equality 
of status and opportunity whereas 
Rama-raj was not. It is also very 
different to the Marxist State be- 
cause it is not based upon authori- 
tarianism. It is a village democracy 
based upon universal education. 
and adult franchise. 


In any society there is a ten- 
dency for people to form privileged 
groups to maintain a certain 
advantage over others. European 
clubs of British India, powerful 
labour unions in a modern economy 
and the European Common Market 
are all instances of people coming 
together to strengthen themselves 
and maintain certain privileges in 
relation to the rest of society. 
Social privilege and disparity in 
status, of coursé, is more pronounc- 
ed in a traditional society, It is 
the mobility in à modern society 
which makes it possible to think 
on egalitarian lines. Money gra- 
dually replaces land and birth as 
the basis of inequality. 


During the period of transition 
from traditional to modern society. 
caste differences get mixed up with 
class differences, as in India, and 
we get a curious mix up which 
could be described ав ‘Claste’ 
(caste-cum-class). Caste and class 
conflicts start developing and 
therefore a progressive social order 
naturally aims at reducing in- 
equalities to the minimum without 
impairing vital incentives and 
efficiency or those qualities and 
skills which are considered useful 
to society. Many of the old in- 
equalities become outmoded and 
irrelevant as a result of money 
and mobility. Any unnecessary or 
non-useful inequality is considered 
bad. That is the basic law of any 
society. : 


In actual practice, the shape or 
form it takes largely depends on 
the technological and other cir- 
cumstances at a given stage in 
social evolution. Society moves 
from one point of equilibrium to 
another. There is maximum con- 
formity when it has reached a 
point of rest and there are no 
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serious factors urging it to change. 

“That social order is best which 
minimizes conflict, not by suppres- 
Sion which will explode one day 
but by facilitating evolution. This 
is the chief merit of democracy. 
Panchayati Raj is a fundamental 
concept which will enable the vil- 
lages to evolve and make the in- 
evitable adjustments às swiftly 
and smoothly as possible. 


` We do not know to what extent 
the conformity in a Communist 
State is the result of indoctrinated 
suppression (which is possible 
when everything is controlled by 
the State including what one reads 
or hears) as distinct from a natural, 
free, democratic state of equili- 
brium. Social explosions of the 
iype which took place in Hungary, 
starvation in China and its recent 
Himalayan blunder certainly give 
us some authentic clues and 
strengthen the case for real demo- 
cracy based upon adult franchise. 
Panchayati Raj is an attempt to 


take such a democracy to the door ' 


step of our village folk so that they 
may imbibe fully the rules of the 
game and consider them funda- 
mental to their way of life and 
change. 


Forces of Change 


Forces of urbanization and 
secularism have modified ` our 
thinking quite considerably and 
will continue to do so. When all 
sections of society are equally 
activised by Panchayati Raj, it 
will not be possible or profitable 
for the dominant groups to be nar- 
row in outlook. Already they are 
forced to give up some of their old 
inhibitions such as ideas of pol- 
lution and untouchability etc, in 
order to get the votes of - the 
majority. A person will have to 
be fairly progressive in order to 
appeal to the masses. The popular 
vote will be constantly sifting the 
grain from the chaff, though, per- 
haps, imperfectly at first. 


We need not assume that a rich 
man is necessarily feudal or a poor 
man necessarily progressive in his 
mentality. We find that in this 
respect the degree of westerniza- 
tion and urbanization has a greater 
influence on a person's mentality 
than caste or income. Nehru him- 
self comes from an aristocratic 
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'sabha with 


family. True democracy should 
free us from the closed-mind 
assumptions of class and caste con- 
flict and at the same time accele- 
rate progressive change. Democracy 
is a dynamic principle of change 
through discussion and not force. 
Panchayati Raj increases its 
dynamism. 


Human nature being what it is, 
there is a limit to the rate of 
development and change. So 
every care will have to be taken 
to see that the inevitable stresses 
and strains are kept within bounds 
and not allowed to result in the 
breakdown of the system itself. 
Panchayati Raj is intended to give 
that extra resilience to the demo- 
cratic structure by broadening its 
base and strengthening its grass 
roots, Panchayat elections on the 
basis of the ballot box and adult 
franchise enable the depressed and 
the downtrodden to assert them- 
selves. Я 


At the same time, an atmosphere 
of cordiality and a sense of social 
responsibility and proportion could 
be increased by major problems 
being discussed and decided in the 
Gramsabhas by a consensus of 
opinion. This will avoid the 
tyranny of a narrow majority or 
a dominant minority and activise 
the social conscience of the people. 
Of course, the village leadership 
will have to be of a.fairly high 
order if it is to giude the Gram- 
sufficient tact and 
dignity. With the increasing import- 
ance of agriculture, it is hoped that 
all the best human material will 
not migrate from the villages to 
the cities as in the past. 


The Place of Politics 


Party politics is a good thing at 
the national law-making levels of 
government. There, it is perhaps 
necessary to thrash out ideological 
differences and decide the socio- 
economic philosophy on the basis 
of which laws should be made. 
At the level of parliament, a party 
system enables us to form a 
government with a clear cut mani- 
festo or programme. giving a 


“certain amount of consistency and 


stability to government policies. 


But the institutions of Panchayati 
Raj do not make laws. They have 


only to choose able and honest 


people to organise development 
_ activity. There is, therefore, no 
place for political controversy or 
party politics at this level. S. K. 
Dey, Union Minister for -Com- 
munity Development, Panchayati 


Raj and Cooperation, writes’ as. 


follows: ‘The village is an exten- 
sion of the joint family principle. 
In a family there can be honest 
differences of opinion. There can 


be no room for political controver-- 


sies, · Panchayati Raj was accepted 
as a. new concept because it meant 
administration by mutual consult- 
ation, consent and consensus. It 
fitted closely into the ancient cul-. 
tural pattern of India’. Y 


Effects of Interference 


And yet party politics have not 
been kept away from local bodies. 
They have been allowed to vitiate 
the atmosphere at certain levels 
and have a sickening effect on the 
people. Things must get done. 
That is the primary need of the 
hour. We cannot afford to disgust 
the people by empty, irrelevant 
bickerings which achieve little. It 

-is obvious that, at the local bodies 

level, issues should be decided .on 
merits and not be clouded by the 
political cold war. 


Let the habit of taking decisions 
by discussion take root in the vil- 
lages. Let it not be soiled by 
political opportunism and power 
politics. Let а man be elected to 
these bodies because he is an 
honest and hard working man and 
not because he belongs to the ruling 
party or is against it. Let him 
function without affiliations and 
without taking sides He will be 
respected for it in the village. 
After all, this is the spirit of our 
culture. 'That does not mean that 
he should not be a member of a 
political party and function as 
such at the other, higher, law 
making levels, in matters which 
transcend the local boundaries. In 
this way, a healthy atmosphere 
will be created and both ideology 
and administration can flourish in 
their proper setting. 


To keep party polities out of 
Panchayati Raj does not mean 
keeping democracy out. It is uni- 
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versal education and adult fran- 
chise which will result in the 
transformation of the authoritarian 
hierarchical .уШаве society to an 
. egalitarian one, and not party 
politics which has no meaning at 
this level. Here, democracy is 
strengthened by giving more power 
and resources to the parichayats 
and other local bodies. 


Where there is democracy, there 
‘is free choice. But that choice 
need not always be exercised on 
a party basis at all levels. A choice 
to be truly free at the panchayat 
level should be on a non-party 
basis. After all, the choice must 
be related to the relevant purpose 
or function and not to a fiction 
which is what party politics is to 
local bodies. What has political 
controversy got to do with the 
location and construction of a road, 
a school or a dispensary? 


Even from a narrow political 
point of view, it is more than 
doubtful whether to set up party 
candidates at the level of local 
bodies is in the interest of the 
political parties themselves, Poli- 
tical parties including the Congress 
did set up party candidates in the 
local bodies' election at the Taluka 
and District levels in certain 
States. What was the result? 
Where a party was very weak, it 
perhaps made some spurious gains 
on the principle of. divide and rule. 
But where a party was strong, it 
lost а” good part of its local sup- 
port by setting up candidates and 
thereby opposing people who were 
not necessarily against its party 
ideology but were only. exercising. 
their right to choose an honest and 
hard working man for the simple 
task of administering a local body 
which has nothing to do with 
political controversy. 


Partyless Democracy 


Therefore, party politics should 
find no place in bodies which do 
‘not make laws but only adminis- 
ter. What has party politics to do 
with a cooperative society for 
instance? A partyless democracy 
at the Panchayati Raj level will 
indirectly strengthen our party 
democracy at the national law 
making levels by strengthening the, 
democratic base and the coopera- 
tive principles at the village level. 


All the political parties in the 
country should agree to keep party 
polities out of Panchayati Raj. 


This is not a negation of demo- 
cracy. In England, for instance, 
the British Monarch is subject. to 
private comment and not to poli- 
tical controversy. This is a con- 
vention followed by all parties. 
Does .it mean а negation of 
democracy in England? 


The three tier system of Pan- 
chayati Raj allocates functions to 
the village, block and district levels 
according to the nature of these 
functions and the area over which 
they could best be planned and 
executed. As S. K. Dey has put 
it, ‘what the family can do without 
interfering with other families 
should be its birthright. No gov- 
ernment in the world should have 
authority to interfere with it. What 
the family cannot do individually, 
but several families can do col- 
lectively, should -be left to the 
village panchayat’. And what the 
panchayat cannot do on its own, 
such as activities and services of an 
essentially inter-village nature 
should be done by the bléck samiti 
or district council, And what even 
the district body cannot do such 
as major irrigation works and 
main highways,-etc., should be done 
by the State and so on until we 
reach the yet hypothetical world 
government. What the nations 
cannot do on their own the world 
government will have to do some 
day for the good of humanity. 


Specific Functions 


There are some activities which 
are best planned at a certain level 
and executed through а local 
agency at a lower level. Thus 
while the block samiti looks after 
inter-village activities it will also 
try to use the village panchayat 
as its agent to carry out certain 
functions under its guidance. 
Higher technical and administra- 
tive guidance can be best organised 
only at a certain level for the 
common benefit of the panchayats. 


Higher institutions might help but. 


they should not order the 


pan- 
chayats about. 


To quote S. K. Dey again, 
‘Panchayati Raj will make avail- 
able to the individual family the 


highest guidance that is available 
all along the line from the parlia- 
ment. It will protect the people 
from the weight of other peoples 
control in matters which people 
can handle themselves at a parti- 
cular level. Each constituent unit 
of our democracy will have three 
groups of subjects— one, basic for 
which it alone is responsible, 
second, concurrent for which the 
unit is responsible jointly with the 


. unit immediately above; and third, 


residual responsibility which it 
will have surrendered completely 
to the higher body’. . 


Suggestions 


At present we have a five tier 
system if we include the States 
and the Central Government. 
There is a great need for a sixth 
tier, viz., the zonal tier in between 
the State and the Centre. In this 
set up, Panchayati Raj institutions 
consisting of the lower three tiers 
wil not make laws while the 
higher three tiers will do so. The 
zonal tier will deal with matters 
which cannot be dealt with by the 
State itself such as sharing of river 
water and power resources and 
other inter-State problems, just, as 
the panchayati samiti deals with 
inter-village problems, The zonal 
tier is at present the missing link. 
These functional zones should have 


statutory powers. This will broad- 


base the functioning of the State 
Governments and thus ensure 
stability and soundness to - the 
lower three tiers which are the 
pillars of our democracy. 


Everything should be done to 
strengthen Panchayati Raj. There 
may not at present be a: strong 
enough world organisation or 
government to enable all nations 
to practise the civilised values of 


"Pancha-Sheel with impunity. But 


we hope that there will always 
be a strong enough Central Gov- 
ernment in our country to enable 
our people to practise Panchayati 
Raj which, in essence, is based on 
the same ‘spirit of true democracy 
and tolerance. Pancha-Sheel is 
only an international application 
of the spirit of Panchayati Raj. If 
Panchayati Raj fails Pancha-Sheel 
can never.succeed, If Panchayati 
Raj succeeds we can always hope 
to extend the principle to the 
whole world. 


an 


| A critique 


SEMINARIST 


IN 1957-58 when the show pieces 
of community development such 
as Nilokheri had virtually failed 
and there were open demands to 
close down the community deve- 
lopment wing of the Ministry itself, 
the Balwantrai Mehta Committee 
came to the aid of this programme. 
The Committee came to the 
conclusion that because the pro- 
gramme was confined to Govern- 


ment sponsored activity alone, it 
had failed. People’s participation 
could only be obtained by directly 
involving rural institutions and 
organizations. It recommended 
that democratic decentralization 
was the only remedy for revitalis- 
ing and invigorating the commun- 
ity development programme. Thus 
a new lease of life was granted 
and for the first time in 1959 Pan- 


“ 


chayati Raj was ushered into 
Rajasthan апа Andhra Pradesh. 


- The concept of community deve- 
lopment is a laudable one because 
it has been described as ‘a process 
of change from the traditional way 
of living of rural communities; as 
a method by which people can be 
assisted to develop themselves on 
their own capacity and resources; 
as a programme for accomplishing 
certain activities in fields concern- 
ing the welfare of rural people; 
and as a movement for progress 
with a certain ideological content’. 
Even the directive principles of 
the: Constitution enjoin that the 
State shall take steps to organise 
village panchayats and endow 
them with such powers and autho- 
rity as may be necessary to enable 
them to function as units of self- 
government, 


But the tendency of policy 
makers in our country to treat the 
concept per se as a panacea for all 
ills of India’s rural economy and 
society has constantly proved to 
be their undoing. The reason is 
simple. They are neither prepared 
to accept the implications of such 
a concept nor are they willing to 
pursue them to their logical con- 
clusion. It would be sheer naivete 
to argue that they dont know what 
they should really do to make a 
success of what they proclaim. But 
the one way by which at least they 
hope to perpetuate their regime is 
to pay lip sympathy to such ad- 
mirable concepts, without any 
hesitation in preventing their 
full application or undermining 
them by exploiting the villager for 
their own ends. 


Platitudes 


The inevitable result is that the 
truly commendable ideals of com- 


munity development have been : 


turned into high sounding plati- 
tudes by the vast majority of the 
party in power in the States so 
that nonsense is made out óf every 
effort to achieve and maintain 
these ideals. The refusal to re- 
cognise or pursue the logic of their 
own policies is evident from an 
analysis of some important sectors 
of the CD programme. 


The annual conference on com- 
munity development and Pancha- 
м 


уай Raj held in Hyderabad in 
1961 evolved a ten point test and 
recommended that the highest 


national priority in the Third Plan - 


should be placed on increasing 
agricultural production. And yet, 
lest political supremacy should be 
jeopardised, the efforts to check the 
growth of human population re- 
main luke-warm and the increase 
in millions of sickly underfed 
cattle is allowed to continue un- 
abated. Again, some years ago 
a proposal was mooted on the basis 
of sound agro-economic research 
supported by the opinion of emi- 
nent economists that the food 
problem of the country could 
easily be solved if agricultural 
production in some 80 surplus dis- 
tricts was placed on war footing. 
This proposal also was promptly 
shelved by the ruling party because 
in a democracy, it was argued, no 
government can afford to sacrifice 
the interests of the many by pro- 
moting the efforts of a few. 


Catching Votes 


The truth was, however, other- 
wise: the votes of the many which 
sustained the regime could not be 
ignored. This imaginary fear is 
betrayed by the fact that the voter, 
if at all he must cast his vote for 
the opposition, as he has increas- 
ingly done in the last general elec- 
tions and overwhelmingly in the 
recent bye-elections, will do so for 
totally different reasons. .In the 
same State in which the Congress 
has been defeated so unashamedly, 
the Ministry is now threatened 
with a crisis because undesirable 
presidents are being nominated as 
heads of zila parishads for which 
indirect elections are statutorily 
prescribed. 


The Ford Foundation package 
programmes now being implement- 
ed in about ten districts in pur- 
suance of the surplus district 
theory have proved outstandingly 
successful but their extension to 
other districts in the country has 
been deliberately postponed. The 
result is obvious: while the party 
piously hopes to preserve the sup- 
port of the electorate, the popula- 
tion of the country grows merrily 
at the rate of over 2 per cent 


per annum. Even if the package 
programmes are phased over the 
next ten years there will be ten 
crore more persons to feed and 
we shall happily remain where we 
are! 


Dishonest Politicians 


Another important reason why' 
the panacea of Panchayati Raj and 
community development has failed 
io work the miracle, even when 
the policy is sought to be imple- 
mented with all its implications, is 
to be found in the untiring efforts: 
of the dishonest politician in the 
States to pursue his selfish inte- 
rests. There is a strange conspiracy 
afoot to disrupt all the efforts of 
the impartial executives to put into 
practice the programme of demo- 
cratic decentralization. 


In Rajasthan, the haven of 
Panchayati Raj, and in Andhra 
Pradesh which is officially quoted 
as a close second, the rift between 
tbe' officials and non-officials is no 
longer a secret, And, incidentally, 
one of the important tests recom- 
mended by the Hyderabad Con- 
ference was 'understanding and 
harmony between the people's 
representatives and the people's 
servants through comprehensive 
iraining and education and a clear 
demarcation of duties and res- 
ponsibilities'! 


Even though the independence 
and initiative of the Block Deve- 
lopment Officers has been cramped 
in a limited sense under it, yet the 
vast majority of them have wel- 
comed Panchayati Raj: if for no 
other reason but this that the tor- 
rent of engineered complaints 
about their efficiency and integrity 
wil now cease. There is also no 
doubt that for the first time in the 
short history of community deve- 
lopment the people's representa- 
tives will be confronted with their 
own misdeeds and it will no longer 
be possible to lay the blame for 
every act of omission or commis- 
sion at the door of the BDO, the 
Extension Officer and the Village 
Level worker. The BDO now 
functions as the chief executive 
officer of the Panchayati Samiti 
and, in addition to guiding the 
Samiti to formulate its village 
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plans, he will be responsible for 
the implementation of the pro- 
grammes. Е 


Untenable Position 


In Rajasthan, where the BDO is 

in many cases a junior IAS officer, 
the president of the Panchayati 
*Samiti writes his annual report. 
How impartial these reports of 
assessment are can easily be 
judged by the dilemma of the BDO. 
He is expected to carry the people 
with him but, more often than not, 
this simply means an ability to be 
tactful without antagonising the 
unscrupulous. There is not a poli- 
tician of consequence who is not 
either a building contractor or a 
road builder, an office bearer of 
the local cooperative or one of the 
nouveau riche (who, but of 
course, cannot possibly dream of 
misappropriating public. money !). 
The BDO has to humour him or 
else he is easily transferred as a 
tactless, inefficient bureaucrat 
lacking in the spirit of extension. 


The BDO is, generally, a depart- 
mental officer oriented and trained 
at seminars and staff courses, but 
all efforts to acclimatise himself to 
the atmosphere of the village, his 
endeavours to impart technical 
training to the cultivators and 
establish youth clubs or mahila 
mandals are set at naught if he is 
a poor sycophant. If he interprets 
the fiscal rules to the disadvantage 
of the samiti president or reports 
contraventions to the Deputy Com- 
missioner he is told that he needs 
to understand the psychology of 
the villager and must shed his 
bureaucratic manners. 


The panchayati samitis and their 
members, on the other hand, are 
public men who owe no account- 
ability to the legislature or parlia- 
ment and the very idea of an 
inspection or supervision is hated 
like poison. They lure the BDO 
also into the chess of factionalism 
or at ledst assess his merit by the 
degree to which he can minister 
to the machinations of party poli- 
tics. Inefficient sycophants promot- 
ed from the ranks have gradually 
wrecked the morale of the services 
and one sees the sorry spectacle, 
therefore, of a comparatively 
efficient and neutral administrative 
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force being gradually drawn into 
the slush of this political game. 


Cooperation, next to agriculture, 
is of the greatest importance if 
Panchayati Raj is to succeed. In 
recent years, the realization has 
come about that village coopera- 
tive societies have at best been 
credit societies and short-term 
financial loans have at the most, 
after a fashion, been of an ame- 
liorative nature. So, a new wave 
of enthusiasm has swept the 
‘countryside and extension officers 
have established service coopera- 
tive societies. ) 


These primary societies аге 
members of cooperative and land 
mortgage banks and the extension 
of marketing and  warehousing 
facilities were promised by them. 
But in reality they have merely 
changed their sign boards and no 
services of supplying improved 
seed, better farming implements, 
Storage or marketing of produce 
are available to the average culti- 
vator, Therich cultivator-politician. 
comes again into the picture be- 
cause he is the president of the 
Panchayati Samiti.and the loans 
which are advanced by the co- 
operative bank find their way into 
private investments or for pat- 
ronage. A service cooperative 
society which extends facilities to 
its members and declares dividends 
is a rarity. 


A Farce 


No wonder then that the Minis- 
ter for Community Development 
was compelled to admit very 
recently that cooperation in our 
country is a farce. He has dep- 
lored the interference of revenue 
officials and the police, though one 
cannot see how and where they 
come into it, but funnily enough, 
ignored the politician who is its 
worst enemy. There is an 
unwritten code of understanding 
between all parties in India that 
cooperatives should be kept out of 
politics and these banks and 
societies -be constituted on non- 
party lines. But one has only to 
scratch the surface to find that this 
code is not being honoured, 


Panchayati Raj Acts in the 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh 


and Madhya Pradesh offer cash 
incentives to panchayats which 
return office-bearers unanimously 
but except for those rare areas 
which are as yet free from this 
contamination hardly any Gram 
Sabha has availed itself of this 
incentive. One is not surprised at 
this state of affairs because the 
Hyderabad Conference itself was 
ostensibly sceptical when it talked 


of the desirability of eschewing- 


politics in elections to panchayats. 


The Recipients 


One of the main objects of 
Panchayati Raj is to offer assistance 
to the weaker sections of the 
village community. Under the 
programmes of community deve- 
lopment, even in States which 
have yet to introduce Panchayati 
Raj, the bulk of the funds in the 
Blocks should be made available to 
the smaller cultivator. But in 
actual practice „a, greater per- 
centage of medium term loans 


offered on easy terms for the pur-, 


chase of bullocks and implements 
are usurped by the bigger culti- 
vator. Ask any Deputy Commis- 
sioner throughout the country and 
he will tell you that the chronic 
defaulters are the politicians in 
power who consider borrowing to 
be their birthright and repayment 
but sacrilege. Crores of rupees 
are blocked up with them as un- 
productive wealth while the coun- 
try is tightening its belt inch by 
inch to save every penny for pro- 
duction and still more production. 
The best of poultry schemes are to 
be found implemented in their 
backyards and the choicest finger- 
lings find their way into their 
tanks. 


The impoverished small culti- 
vator who is sought to be put on 
his legs by Panchayati Raj remains 
gullible enough to accept his old 
bare level of subsistence, No eggs 
for him, no fish for him, not even 
a reasonable quantity of the paddy 
or wheat which he produces. It 
is not enough to advertise that the 
average cultivator is better off 
than before. The reality is that 
the rise in his standard of living 
is not in any way commensurate 
with the amount of public funds 
which have been spent during the 


last twelve years in the rural areas. 
The only one there who has really 
benefitted is the privileged poli- 
tician who certainly eats more 
and dresses better, lives more com- 
fortably and is better fortified to 
intrigue more and muddle more! 


The protagonists of Panchayati 
Raj argue that there is no justi- 
fication for the criticism that the 
villager is yet too immature to 
shoulder the burden of democratic 
decentralization. A beginning has 
to be made they plead, and it might 
as well be now when community 
development programmes have 
been under way for over ten years 
and a measure of self-reliance has 
been introduced into the village 
community and its institutions. 
After all, they argue further, it is 
exactly the kind of criticism which 
was levelled by anti-national ele- 
ments when the independence of 

-India was imminent. but the six- 
teen years which followed proved 
them otherwise. 


No Common Purpose 


Secondly, granted that the 
villager is really too immature 
politically, the very purpose of 
Panchayati Raj, they say, is to 
guide him into political conscious- 
ness, So far so good. But in prac- 
tice it works out rather differently. 
In the first place you cannot equate 
present conditions with the mood 

_ of pre-independence India. At that 
^ time, years of struggle and com- 
mon purpose had built up a united 
force of selfless workers devoted to 
the task of compelling the foreigner 
to relinquish power, The capacity 
or not of being able to govern 
ourselves became secondary to the 
sheer will to be free. 


But during the last decade or so, 
that struggle and sense of common 
purpose which should have conti- 
nued to be felt in the body politic 
“for the sake of giving meaning to 


our freedom, disintegrated into- 


petty private policies: there can be 
no common purpose in beating your 
neighbour in the race for ammas- 
sing ill-gotten gains nor whén your 
idol is a personal power god. When 
one sees the growing rift within the 
party in almost every State, the 
vicious pleasure with which the 
groups expose each other and wash 
, their dirty linen in public, there 


can be no doubt whatsoever that 
even the poverbial honour has 
eluded them. Besides, what united 
purpose can there be when they 
finance opposition candidates to 
defeat their own party colleagues? 


The Reality 


One has only to extend this 
state of affairs into the realm of, 
Panchayati Raj to realize whether 
or not the programme is prema- 
ture. Firstly, Panchayati Raj is 
used more as an empty slogan to 
catch the fancy of the voter 
who has already exploded the 
myth .of the common good. 
Secondly, democratic decentra- 


lization is not possible within 


the. limits of perpetuating a 
regime, Not when  panchayati 
constituencies are delimited suit- 
ably to preserve group strength; 
elections аге staged without 
adequate rules; administrators are 
either appointed or removed to 
suit the interests of political repre- 
sentatives; presidents of zila pari- 
shads are nominated and пої 
elected; accounts are audited in- 


ordinately late; the collection of | 


arrears of land revenue and loans 


is wilfully postponed and .schools | 


and buildings and roads and 
wells are constructed in chosen 
constituencies. What earthly chance 
can the illiterate and backward. 
the gullible and innocent villager 
have against this organised conspi- 
racy? . Whether it is Bihar or 
Orissa, the Punjab or U.P., the 
story is the same. 


In some of the southern States 
such as Andhra Pradesh and 
Madras, where the percentage of 
literacy is higher, the methods are 
correspondingly subtler and there 
is more finesse to the game, but 
the effect is identical. Today, when 
all social education schemes under 
community development are being 
abandoned due to financial strin- 
gency imposed by the emergency, 
the lesson is clearer. The villager 
will remain illiterate for many 
more years to come. Mere dis- 
persal of authority and initiative 
is not enough to teach him to 
govern himself, particularly if the 
politician sees his own defeat in 
guiding the villager and permitting 
him to develop politieal conscious- 
ness. 
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Demarcation of powers 
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ONE of the merits claimed for 
Panchayati Raj is that, in contrast 
to parliamentary democracy, social- 
ism and planning, it is a product 
of our own history and traditions. 
Parliamentary democracy had its 
origin in England whose parlia- 
ment is, therefore, still called the 
‘Mother of Parliaments’. Socialism 
too had its origin on the soil of 
western Europe. As for planning, 


. it was practised for the first time 


in the Soviet Union. While all the 
three were thus creatures of 
foreign. countries, Panchayati Raj, 
it is claimed, is the adaptation of 
the socio-political institutions of 
ancient India to modern conditions. 


A close examination of the actual 
reality, however, would invalidate 
this argument. For, while un- 
doubtedly having their origin out- 
side Indian territory, parliamentary 
democracy, socialism and planning 
cannot be considered alien to us. 
As a matter of fact, they are not 
alien to any country. 


England became the ‘Mother of 
Parliaments’ not because of some- 
thing peculiar in the national 
characteristics of Englishmen; par- 
liamentary democracy took birth 
and began to develop in that 
country only when a particular co- 
relation of class forces took shape: 
it was in the course of furious 
struggles between the King and 
feudal lords in the beginning, and, 
later, between the feudal and the 
rising bourgeois elements, that the 
English institution of parliament 
grew. 


Similarly, the theory and practice 
of socialism developed in western 
Europe not because of any national 
peculiarity of the peoples of 
western Europe; it was the deve- 
lopment of capitalist economy 
which replaced the old feudal 
economy, and the growth of a new 


class — the modern proletariat — 
which gave birth to socialism. 


As for planning, it became pos: ` 
sible only when the. first State of 
the workers and ‘peasants was 
formed in Russia. Planning was 
unthinkable in Russia so long as it 
was under the domination of the 
Czars, big landlords and capitalists. 


It was, in other words, the parti- 
cular socio-economic conditions 
which happened to emerge for the 
first time in particular countries, - 
rather than the national peculia- 
rities of the people inhabiting those 
countries, which led to the birth 
and growth of parliamentary 
democracy, socialism and planning : 
in England, western European: 
countries and Russia. The moment 
those -socio-economic conditions 
began to develop in other countries, 
they too adopted these institutions, 
which thus became universal, 
rather than national. 


fin our own ‘country, this change 
took place in the 18th and’ 19th 
centuries, The historic task per- 
formed by the British colonialists, 
who established- their domination 
over India at the close of the 18th 
century, was the destruction of 
pre-capitalist socio-economic for- 
mations and the laying of the 
foundation of capitalist economy. 
The inevitable result was the for- 
mation of.a bourgeois class of 
traders, professional intelligentsia, 
farmers who adopted modern 
scientific methods of production 
and industrialists. This new class 
of the bourgeoisie naturally has its 
counterpart — the modern prole- 
tariát. f - 
The formation and relatively 
rapid development of these two 
classes inevitably led to move- 
ments for national freedom, for the 
formation of a democratic system 
of administration, and for a radical 


reconstruction of the social order. 
These movements did, of course, 
draw inspiration from similar 
movements in other countries. But 
our people were inspired only be- 
cause they began to have the same 
experience as their brethren in 
those countries. (The objective of 
complete indepefidence іп the 
sense of separation from the British 
empire, the desire to establish the 
démocratic system of adminis- 
tration in the country, the ideal 
of social and economic justice for 
the toiling people, the concept of 
having a planned economy, all 
these became as natural, as indi- 
genous, to India as to the West 
when the two classes of modern 
capitalist society, the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, took shape 
here.) 


Not Alien 


ogressives and democrats in 
our country, therefore, refused to 
reject the ideas and institutions 
connected with parliamentary 
democracy, socialism and-planning 
simply because they did not 
originate in our native soil. They, 
on the other hand, claim that, 
although born outside our country, 
these ideas and institutions have 
become as much Indian as any 
other idea and institution which is 
of universal application?) 


As for the claim that Panchayati 
Raj is an ‘Indian’ institution be- 
cause ancient India had its 'Village 
Republics’, it is necessary for us 
to examine whéther Panchayati 
Raj as it is now being established 
allover the country has any real 
resemblance to those ancient 
institutions. 


No understanding of present-day 
Panchayati Raj will be complete 
if it is not seen against the back- 
ground of the highly centralised 
economy and administration which 
are characteristic of present-day 
India. Panchayats, Panchayat 
Samitis and Zila  Parishads, 
which together constitute the insti- 
tution of Panchayati Raj, are creat- 
ed by, and are obliged to work 
under, the directives issued by the 
State and Central Governments. 
These latter have not only the 
constitutional power to control, 
and, under certain circumstances, 
even to supercede the institutions 


of Panchayati Raj; they depend to 
a very large extent for financial 
and other assistance from the State 
and Central Governments. The 
Department of Local Self-Govern- 
ment at the State level, and -the 
Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment and Co-operation at the 
Centre, wield extensive powers 
over the entire activity of every 
institution of Panchayati Raj. 


Self-sufficient Units 


This stands in sharp contrast to 
the position which prevailed in 
ancient India where ‘Village 
Republics’ were, in reality, fully 
autonomous and self-sufficient 
institutions managing the social 
and political institutions of the 
entire village. One of the distin- 
guishing features of political and 
administrative institutions in those 
days was the virtual absence of 
any centralized administration 
worth the name. 


Not that there were no kings and 
emperors who claimed suzerainty 
over hundreds, even thousands, of 
villages. Not that these kings and 
empzrors did not collect taxes. 
Not that they did not wage wars 
or redraw the boundaries of their 
kingdoms and empires. Not that 
their ministers and other officers 
did not carry out some minimum 
jobs of administration. All these 
they undoubtedly did. But, des- 
pite the existence of such. kings, 
emperors, their  tax-gatherers, 
soldiers, ministers and officers, 
there was virtually no interference 
in the day-to-day social and poli- 
tical life of the villagers. 


Social and family relations, agri- 
cultural operations, handicrafts and 
irade to the extent to which they 
existed, observance of the rules 
and norms of social conduct — all 
these were left to the ‘Village 
Republics’ in whose decisions the 
higher authorities hardly inter- 
fered, The everyday life of the 
people of the villages was, there- 
fore, not affected by the existence 
of kingdoms and empires except to 
the extent that they had to pay 
some taxes and also to send 
soldiers when the kings and em- 
perors were waging wars. 'Village 
Republics’ were thus autonomous 
republics in the real sense of the 
term, though limited to a certain 


extent by the existence of kings 
and emperors above them. 


This contrast between the cen- 
tralised administration of present- 
day India and the decentralised 
local autonomy of ancient India 
reflects in the matter of the eco- 
nomic set up of the two social 
orders. Ancient India had a by 
and large natural economy, while | 5 
present-day India has a commodity 
economy. 


Economie life in the ancient 
Indian villages as, of course, in the 
villages of all countries in the 
ancient days, was virtually self- 
sufficient. There was hardly any^ 
exchange of goods between one 
village and another; even within a 
village, there was very little 
exchange of goods between one 
family and another. Every family 
engaged itself in agriculture and’ 
handicrafts which met the basic 
needs of consumption of all its 
members, Families which had some 
surplus of what they produced 
used to exchange it with others on 
the basis of barter. Even the few 
families of artisans, village em- 
ployees, etc, who had no land or 
handicrafts other than their own, 
exchanged their services for the 
commodities which they required 
and others produced. The entire 
economic life of the village was 
based on barter, rather than cash. 
There was, therefore, very little 
scope for one village to come into 
contact with other villages. 


A Common Market 


The final destruction of this state 
of affairs was completed by the 
British rulers who brought the 
entire country into the’ operation 
of a common market. Production 
for the market, rather than for 
consumption; exchange of goods 
through the medium of money, 
rather than by barter — such was 
the essence of the economic 
changes brought about. Every 
individual and family, therefore, 
inevitably gets linked with 
thousands of other individuals and 
families hundreds of miles away. 
What they are producing now is 
very rarely for their own con- 
sumption; it has its destination. 
several miles away, and very often 
it goes to foreign lands. Most of 
the goods which they themselves 
use are also produced hundreds 
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and even thousands of miles away, 
many of them having been im- 
ported from distant lands. 


These fundamental differences 
between the economies and polities 
of ancient and present-day India 
have, undoubtedly, had their im- 
pact on the theory of Panchayati 

. Raj as advocated and implemented 
by its most typical proponents. 


Panchayati Raj as visualised by 
Gandhiji, and as interpreted now 
by Vinobaji and other leaders of 
the Saryodaya movement, is a 
revival of the panchayats of 
ancient India. Panchayats, to them, 
are not just limbs of a highly 
centralized administrative system, 
but real republics having extensive 
powers over the social life of the 
people and carrying on the day-to- 
day administration of the country. 
Panchayati Raj, as envisaged by 
. them, is intimately connected with 
the idea of reviving the self- 
sufficient village economy at whose 
centre stand the spinning wheel, 
the chukki and other symbols of 
village handicrafts. 


These self-sufficient villages 
would have only a minimum 
amount of trade and other eco- 
nomic contacts with the outside 
world; their internal social and 
economic life would be guided by 
the laws of morality, rather than 
by the economic and administrative 
Jaws of the country. One of the 
most important of these moral 
laws is that every owner of pro- 
perty should consider himself to 
be a trustee on behalf of the peo- 
ple. The concept of gramdam. 
evolved and 
Vinobaji, is the clearest picture of 
of such an ideal society. i 


Today’s Reality 


The Panchayati Raj now being 
set up is the very opposite to all 
of this. 
self-sufficient village, as desired by 
the Sarvodaya school, it will sub- 
ject every aspect of village life — 
agricultural production, animal 
husbandry and fisheries, education 
and public health, etc., to the direc- 
tion and guidance emanating from 
the all-India Centre, as well as 
from the State headquarters. 


_ Negated in actual practise also 
is the Sarvodaya emphasis on the 
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propagated by. 


Far from reviving the - 


development of village industries 
including khadi, since the pattern of 
economic development now is that 
of industrialization on the basis of 
modern technology. - It is, of 
course, true that the programme of 
khadi and village industries, as 
well as certain other items of the 
Sarvodaya programme such as 
prohibition, are included in the 
five year plans. All these, how- 
ever, are subsidiary to the central 
objective of the plan which lays 
the greatest emphasis on the esta- 
‘lishment of heavy industries as 
the sure means of rapid industria- 
lization, Only such forms of 
‘encouragement’ ere given to khadi 
and village industries as are not 
in conflict with the main objective 
of building large scale and heavy 
industries, 


Centralization 


The establishment of such a 
socio-economic system . as is 
visualised by the planning autho- 
rities makes it inevitable that the 


administration should have a large . 


degree of centralization. For, it is 
impossible to build up a modern 


industrialized economy without 
having а centralized adminis- 
tration. Centralized management 


of the major limes of economic 
activity is as necessary for socialist 
as for capitalist industrialization 
The difference between the two is 
only this: while in capitalist 


‘society centralization is a function 


of the capitalist monopolies (who 
control and use the State in their 
class interests), it is the proletarian 
State which carries out the task of 
centralization in socialist society. 


Discussing the role of centra- 


' lization in a planned economy, the 


distinguished Folish economist, 
Dr. Oskar Lange, writes: ‘The 
process of rapid industrialization 
requires such centralized disposal 
of resources for two reasons. First, 
it is necessary to concentrate all 
resources on certain objectives and 
avoid dissipation of resources on 
other objectives which would 
divert resources from the purpose 
of rapid industrialization. This is 
one of the reasons which leads to 
highly centralized planning and 
also to the allocation of resources 
by means of administrative estab- 
lishment of priorities. The second 
reason why rapid industrialization 


-national economic plan. 


demands centralised planning and 
management is the lack and back- 
wardness of industrial cadres. The 
cadres who are available in the 
period of rapid industrial growth 
are new and inexperienced. ~ Such 
old cadres who possess some 
experience іп” management of 
industry and other economic acti- 
vities are frequently politically 
hostile to ‘the socialist objectives. 
In consequence, high centralization 
of managerial decisions becomes 
necessary.’ 


Dr. Тайне, however, points out 
that centralization cannot be. one- 
sided but has to be supplemented 
by decentralization: ‘The active 
character of planning does not 
require that the plan goes into each 
detail of economic’ life. Most--of* 
the socialist countries, perhaps with 
the exception of China which bene- 


fitted by the experiences of other - 


socialist countries, have passed 
through a period when the output 
of even the least important commo- 
dity was planned. In Poland there 
was the famous joke—really it 
was not a joke, but it was true.— 
that the production of pickled 
cucumbers was included in the 
national economic plan. Another , 
case, which was not a joke either, 
was that the State Planning Com- 


mission made a plan of the number ' 
of hares Which will be shot during; 


the year by hunters. At the same 


time, you could not get, for ins- . 


tance, buttons or hairpins for 
ladies, simply because they had 
forgotten these items, in the 


‘Active planning сапа effective 
direction of the development of the 
national economy is quite possible 
without planning such details. 
Even mare, planning such details 
hampers effective direction ‘of the 
national economy. It may be said 
that putting such details in the 
national economic plan has nothing 
to do with planning. It was a part 
of the high centralization of day- 
to-day management of the economy 
by means of administrative 
measures. This is a different thing 
than planning’, 


Proper Combination 


Building a modern industrial 
economy, particularly 1f its builders 
have placed before themselves the 
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. cial autonomy has always 


goal of establishing a socialist 
Society, therefore, requires a pro- 
per combination of the principle of 
centralization and decentralization. 
It is here that the role of Pancha- 
yati Raj becomes important. While 
major questions of policy and the 
task of exercising over-all control 
on the implementation of these 
general policies should, no doubt, 
rest with the Centre, the job of 
fulfilling decisions, as well as of 
even evolving policies on non- 
fundamental issues, should rest 
with the lower units. It is only 
then that the initiative of the mass 
of the people will be mobilised — 
an essential condition for building 
a modern industrial society march- 
ing along the path to socialism. 


Strong Unitary Features 


Unfortunately, however, both the 
champions of Panchayati Raj as 
envisaged by the Sarvodaya school, 
as well as the authorities at the 
State and Central levels, fail to 
look at the problem of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization from this 
angle. To the former, decentraliza- 
tion to the extent of establishing 
self-sufficient villages is ап 
absolute law; they take an uncom- 
promising stand against all forms 
of centralization. 
hand, the State and Central Plan- 
ning authorities raise the principle 
of centralization to absurd levels, 
thus killing all initiative at lower 
levels. 


It may be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that, although the Constituent 
Assembly laid down the general 
principle that our Constitution 
should be of federal character, the 
working of the Constitution since 
it came into force in 1950 has 
tended. towards a weakening of its 
federal character and a strengthen- 
ing o? its unitary features (Provin- 
een an 
integral part of the political ideas 
which have guided our national 
movement for several decades 
before the attainment of independ- 
ence. But, no sooner was inde- 
pendence attained and a formally 
federal Constitution adopted, than 
inroads began to be made into the 
rights and prerogatives of the 
provinces or States) 


-The position today is that the 
Planning Commission | with its 


On the other 


dominant voice in the allocation of 
resources as between States; the 
Finance Ministry playing a decisive 
role in the control over the finan- 
cial administration of States; the 
Home Ministry with its over-all 
control over the policies to be pur- 
sued by the State Governments, 
as well as its control over the key 
cadres belonging to the Central 
Services; and above all, the fact 
that the same. party runs the 
administration at the Centre and 
in all the States — all these have 
made the constitutional authority 
of States more or less formal, while 
it is, in practise, negated. 


If this is the position with regard 
to States which are at least 
formally autonomous, the reality of 
power which can be exercised at 
the lower levels of administration, 
going down to the villages, can be 
imagined. District administration 
is run by officers who are directly 
appointed by and are answerable 
to the State Government; further- 
more, the key posts at this level 
(the Collector and District Superin- 
tendent of Police) are held by 
officers who belong to the cadres of 
the IAS and IPS, who are, there- 
fore, in a way answerable to the 
Central Government. 


Control From Above 


The creation of more central 
services as is now proposed, in the 
name of national integration, would 
still further strengthen the hold of 
the Centre on district adminis- 
tration. It is at the still lower 
levels of the Block and the village 
that the panchayats and panchayat 
samitis are given wider powers. 
Even there, it should be noted, the 
authority is given by the State 
Government and can, therefore, at 
any time be taken back by it. 
Furthermore, whatever authority is 
conferred on them is to be exer- 
cised under the strict supervision 
and control of the higher authority 
— supervision and control which 
will be far more extensive than 


‘that of the Centre over the State 


administration. 


Let it be made clear that to state 
all this is not to deny the value of 
the authority which is being con- 
ferred on the institutions of Pan- 
chayati Raj. As a matter of fact, 
the scheme of panchayats and 


panchayat samitis as outlined by 
the Central Government, and now 
being implemented in the various 
States, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. All the more so is this in 
those States where not only are 
panchayats and panchayat sami- 
tis being set up but zila pari- 
shads too; in such States, the 
bureaucratic element is being 
checked by the democratic element 
at all levels of the administration. 


Demarcation of Authority 


. This reality of the extension of 
democracy to the lower levels of 
administration is not denied. It is 
however necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the limitations of the 
Panchayati Raj of today to show 
that it is far removed from the 
‘Village Republics’ of ancient India. 
While in ancient India, Panchayats 
were real ‘Village Republics’, com- 
pletely independent of the Central 
administration in every sense of 
the term, the present panchayats, 
panchayat samitis, апа zila 
parishads are limbs of a highly 
centralized administration. 


The programme of Panchayati 
Raj, therefore, should be re- 
examined from a more funda- 
mental angle than is now being 
done. It is not merely a question 
of how much power is to be 
transferred to the panchayats, 
panchayat samitis апа zila 
parishads and how their functions 
are to be co-ordinated by the 
higher, authorities, The question 
is: how is the State system to be 
organised in a socio-economic set 
up where centralization of major 
fields of public activities is un- 
avoidable but where maximum 
possible freedom and initiative 
should be left to lower units? Tn 
other words, how is a proper allo- 
cation of functions and distribution 
of resources to be made as between 
the Centre and the States, the State 
and the Districts, the District and 
the Blocks, the Block and the 
villages? 


While no rigid, inflexible rules 
can be laid down as to where 
exactly to draw the line between 
the authority of the centre and 
those of lower bodies, it is indis- 
putable that their respective fields 
of authority should be clearly 
demarcated. 
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JOSHI 


THE introduction of Panchayati 
Raj in the rural areas of India is 
am event of far-reaching signi- 
ficance. It is noteworthy that 
the pressure for introducing ‘demo- 


cratic decentralization’ came from 


persons holding divergent and 
sometimes conflicting points of 
view. There are many who have 
been pressing for it with a view to 
realising the ideal of self-governing 
village republics which are sup- 
posed to constitute a precious part 
of the national heritage of India. 
They have also been exerting 
pressure for ‘economic decen- 
tralization’ (ds opposed to social- 
ization of means of production and 
economie planning). In their 
opinion, without this decentraliza- 
tion of economic activity, political 
decentralization is bound to remain 
nominal. i 


- There are, on the other hand, 
those who have no particular 
ideological bias towards a revival 
of India’s age old village commu- 
nities. They are also convinced that 
in a large country embarking upon 
rapid national development, the 
development -of village commu- 
nities requires to be integrated 
with the planned development of 
the country as a whole and that 
this integration is effected by the 
State which prescribes the prio- 
rities in development while ‘the 
details are worked out by the 
village communities’. They realise 
the tremendous importance, how- 
ever, of ensuring the identification 


` country. 


Implication for development 


of people at various levels with 
development programmes and en- 
thusiastic popular participation in 
them. They believe that such 
participation is possible only 
through elected democratic insti- 
tutions. In fact, it is the absence 
of popular initiative and people’s 
participation in development pro- 
grammes, which provided the main 
impetus for introducing democratic 
decentralization all over the 


ТЕ is worth-while critically to 
appraise both the points of view in 
the light of Indian social realities 
and requirements. ` i 


The adherents of the former 
view appear to be ignorant of the 
fact -that Indian villages as they 
exist to-day are far from being 
homogenous village communities 
having a community of interests; 
on the contrary, they consist of 
competing socio-economic groups 
which increasingly have been get- 
ting alienated from customary 
community ‘bonds апа loyalties. 
Moreover, left to-themselves, the 


natural state of the villages has, 


been that of stagnation and back- 
wardness, 


ties; it has to be induced, nursed 
and sustained by continuous effort 
of exogenous forces. 


The development of the village is 
thus vitally dependent upon its 
integration with the outside world 
from which it receives the impetus 
for growth as well as the means 


The urge for growth. 
is not endogenous to village socie- 
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for it, viz., technical and organisa- 
tional skill and modern technology 
etc. In turn, the process of indus- 
trial development cannot be sus- 
tained without the contribution of 
the rural sector in terms of increas- 
ing supply of agricultural output, 
manpower for industrial construc- 
tion and an expanding market for 
industrial goods and commodities. 


Two Extremes 


In this context, to suggest that 
the State should withdraw from 
playing its vital role in directing 
the process of development in the 
rural areas is tantamount, in effect, 
to suggesting that the villages be 
left, by and large, undisturbed in 
their state of backwardness and 
the goal of planned development 
for the country be abandoned. 
. Similarly, at this stage, to press for 

-complete transfer of power and 
authority to the elected representa- 
tives at the district, taluk or block 
and village levels without having 
created the necessary pre-condi- 
tions for it is to actually transfer 
power to the traditionally privileg- 
ed groups and to give a new 
impetus to groupism, factionalism 
and power politics in village 
societies, 


The latter view, by and large, 
sums up the approach of the 
enlightened, leading elements of 
the ruling Congress Party. In 
spite of their basically modern 
approach to the problems of the 
country, the adherents of the 
latter view do not appear to have 
taken sufficient cognizance of the 
contradictions which develop be- 
cause of the complex inter- 
relations between the requirement 
of development and the logic of 
decentralization of power and 
authority in a backward, highly 
stratified, peasant society. 


The requirements of development 
lie in the direction of hammering 
out a political consensus behind 
development programmes at all 
levels. These also include the pro- 
grammes for essential institutional 
changes (e.g, changes in land 
tenure, credit structure, etc, etc.) 
which hit upon the interests of 
traditionally privileged groups and 
provoke resistence and hostility 
from them. Thus, in a society 
stratified into castes апа classes 


having more divergent than identi- 


cal interests, this consensus is only 
conspicuous by its absence. It 
may also be noted that the consen- 
sus in the traditional Indian village 
which was based on the dominance 
of upper castes and the unques- 
tioned acceptance of inferiority by 
lower caste groups is now almost 
a thing of the past. 


In the conditions of today, there- 
fore, a vital responsibility rests 
with the State in creating this con- 
sensus favourable to development. 
In order to cope with the responsi- 
bility, the State has to be deter- 
mined to sweep aside the vested 
interests which put impediments 
in the way of creating this consen- 
sus. It has to explore continuously 
the scope for vigorous community 
endeavour behind common goals 
and activities without regard to 
vested interests of groups and indi- 
viduals, The logic of democratic 
decentralization, on the contrary, 
lies in progressively decreasing the 
scope for central guidance, direc- 


tion and intervention and of an. 


increased transference of power 
and resources to lower units. 


Power Politics 


If the.steps towards decentraliza- 
tion have been taken after creating 
the necessary pre-conditions for it 
in terms of the promotion of an 
effective dévelopment-minded lead- 
ership at these levels, decentraliza- 
tion would pose no danger to 
development. In the absence of 
these pre-conditions, however, de- 
centralization of power and autho- 
rity would.result in the frittering 
away of energies and resources of 
vilage groups and individuals in 
the fruitless, and even dangerous, 
game of power politics. It would 
even enlarge the scope for it by 
drawing in the village in the 
vortex of the wider power politics 
of the region or the State. 


It is often forgotten that power, 
in the absence of adequate safe- 
guards, has an autonomous compul- 
sion and movement of its own in 
directions not wholly beneficial to 
development, Here is an unresolved 
contradiction to which not much 
serious thought appears to have 
been given by the ruling circles. 
Even an awareness of the serious 
implications of it appears to be 


lacking. It seems that the very 
genuine objective of ensuring 
people’s initiative and participation 
in developmental programmes at 
lower levels has been confused, 
rather prematurely, with that of 
transferring power to the elected 
representatives of the people at 
these levels. 


Basic Issues 
The basic issues are: 


Is there satisfactory evidence 
that this new structure serves 
as an effective agency for deve- 
lopmental planning and the 
successful execution of deve- 
lopmental programmes at the 
district, block and the village 
levels? i 


Was this scheme of Pancha- 
yati Raj given a fair trial in 
limited areas before being 
accepted for nation-wide adop- 
tion? 


It is important to note that the 
report of the Team for the Study 
of Community Projects and Na- 
tional Extension Service (Nov. 
1957)* had sharply indicated a few 
glaring deficiencies in the Com- 
munity Development Programme. 
The programme of democratic de- 
centralization had been_ put for- 
ward by this Study Team as a 
measure which would contribute 
towards the correction of these 
deficiencies. It may be worth-while 
to examine how far this objective 
has really been achieved as a con- 
sequence of the adoption of the 
scheme of Panchayati Raj. There 
are not many worth-while evalua- 
tive studies of Panchayati Raj 
which are based on empirical evi- 
dence from different parts of the 
country. For illustrative purposes, 
however, certain aspects of deve- 
lopment even under .Panchayati | 
Raj are being high-lighted below 
in the light of available evidence 
from certain reports and articles. 


The Balwantrai Mehta Committee 
had indicated that ‘in the past 
years the tendency has been to 
stress the welfare activities moré 
than the economic development 
activities. This is because the for- 
mer are popular, easy of achieve- 


* Popularly known as the Balwantrai Mehta 
Committee Report. 


casual 
himself, 


impress the 
the villager 


ment and 
observer; 


often unable to understand even | 


the meaning: of the terms Com- 
munity Development and National 
Extension Service, as translated 
into his own language, 
а full measure of his admira- 
tion and gratitude for the people 
who have -brought him these 
amenities.’ 


Similarly, it had also observed 
that agricultural improvements 
contributing to increases in agri- 
cultural production had not. been 
given much priority and, therefore, 
the contribution of the C. D. Pro- 
gramme to the development of the 
agricultural sector was not very 
significant. It had recommended 
that emphasis should shift without 
delay to economic development 


activities in place of welfare 
, activities. ` 
From available evidence it 


appears that these tendencies con- 
tinue to persist in varying degrees 
in the rural areas and that no signi- 
ficant shift has yet taken place in 
terms of concentrating local energy 
and resources to develop agricul- 
tural sectors of the economy 
following the introduction of 
Panchayati Raj. 


Mistaken Emphasis E 


Important in this connection are 
the observations in regard to its 
operation in Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh. The Study Team on 
Panchayati Raj in Andhra Pradesh 
(October 1961) sponsored by the 
Association of Voluntary Agencies 
"for Rural Development makes the 
following comments on the conti- 
nued stress on welfare programmes 
at the expense of agricultural deve- 
lopment programmes : 


‘As in the rest of the country, 
we found the panchayats con- 
cerned more with the provision 
of amenities than with increas- 
ing production.  Engaging in 
agricultural: production has 
been the traditional job of 
almost every family in the vil- 
lage. The Panchayat considers 
its primary task to undertake 
such duties first -as are of com- 
mon benefit and cannot.be the 
individual concern -of any 
family in the village. With 


gives - 


such an order of priority, pav- 
ing the streets, filling in 
donkas, construction of drains, 
provision of school buildings, 
establishment of dispensaries 
— human and veterinary — 
maternity centre, connecting ` 
roads and all such matters, 
naturally, take priority over 
agricultural production.’ 


Long Term Loans 


The study also points out that 
‘the societies only advance short 
and medium term credit. The 
amount of the credit is extremely 
meagre and there is a demand for 
its increase. Their membership, as 
we were informed, is limited to 

_ owners of land and does not cover 

tenants, crop sharers, and other 
non-owner cultivators of Jand. The 
most glaring drawback of the 
agricultural credit programme is 
the extreme paucity of long-term 
loans for agricultural development. 
In the absence of such facility, 
which would include all types of 
minor irrigation, it is difficult to 
secure a significant and appreciable 
increase in food production.’ 


Similar observations are made in 
regard to the situation in Rajasthan 
by B. Maheshwari in his paper in 
The Economic Weekly on ‘Two 
years of Panchayat Raj in Rajas- 
than' (May 26, 1962). ! 


‘An attempt was made to 
prepare block plans on the 
basis of the village plans. 
However, the village produc- 
tion plans have so far been 
only pious wishes written down 
on official paper, - 


"The responsibility for ex- 
ecuting development schemes 
has been squarely placed on 
the panchayat samitis and 
panchayats, and this has creat- 
ed ап awareness of new obli- 
gations and evoked increased 
participation. But old habits 
do not die easily and the 
general attitude is still that of 
dependence on external agen- 
cies. Enthusiasm in registering 
felt needs was tremendous but 
response to the call for co- 
operation has not improved. 
People are more interested in 
getting amenities like schools 
and dispensaries. They do not 
seem to be much interested in 


production - programmes. The 
common man looks to the new 
institutions with greedy eyes 
for more and easier loans and 
is reluetant to contribute his 
share to the development 
effort.’ 


It is very difficult to make any 
generalisation about different parts 
of the country in the’ absence of 
any definite evidence and data. 
However, -if the extremely un- 
satisfactory performance of the 
agricultural sector, during the 
initial years of the Third Five Year 
Plan is any indication, it is perhaps 
not very unsafe to project that 
perhaps the introduction-of Pan: 
chayati Raj has resulted neither in 
a decisive shift of emphasis to the 
development of.agriculture nor in 
increased scope and possibility- for 
mobilisation of local man-power 
and resources for this purpose. 


Evaluation Needed 


In the light of the above obser- 
vations, it is imperative that in 
at least a few States, in different 
parts of the country, study teams 
be organised for a serious and com- 
prehensive evaluation of Pancha- 
yati Raj in relation to development. 
The material thrown up by these 
study teams could furnish the. 
basis for serious thinking on the 
problems of building up an appro- 
priate political structure for formu- 
lating realistically as well ав” 
executing effectively development 
programmes in the rural areas. 


The mere creation of democratic 
institutions is no guarantee that 
they will achieve the objectives for 
which they have been created: 
They may. have certain subsidiary 
results and potentialities which 
may outweigh their anticipated 
usefulness for the primary task, 
i.e, developmental effort." As iiidi- 
cated earlier, in certain essential 
respects there appears to be a con- 
tradiction between: the require- 
ments of development and the ideal 
of a decentralization of power and 
authority as embodied in Pan- 
chayati Raj. On the resolution of 
this cantradiction would depend 
very much the efficacy of this 
democratic structure for economic 
progress and perhaps the very 
suecess of planned development in 
India's villages. 


Books _ m 


Sm CHAYAT RAJ AS THE BASIS OF INDIAN POLITY 
— An Exploration into the Proceedings of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Compiled by Dharampal. 


Association of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Develop- 
ment, New Delhi, 1961. 


An Exploration into the Proceedings of the Con- 
stituent Assembly is a revealing document. It records 
the triumph of a handful of legal experts and city- 
oriented leaders who, as framers of Indian polity, 
not only ridiculed the concept of village government 
but deprived it of whatever role it had even during 
the days of the British Raj. It was a shocking denial. 
Even Gandhiji was compelled to confess that ‘I have 


not been able to follow the proceedings. . . (the cor- 
respondent) says that there is no mention or direction 
about village panchayats and decentralization in the 
foreshadowed Constitution. It is certainly an omission 
calling for immediate attention if our independence is 
to reflect the peoples’ voice.’ : 


Dr. Ambedkar, who piloted the Draft Constitution 
and was also the Chairman of the Scrutiny Com- 
mittee, however, refused to call it an ‘omission.’ On 
the contrary, he picked up his cudgels and, on the 
very floor of the Assembly, brandished them with 
such fury as was never seen before. Replying to his 
critics, in November 1948, when the General Debate 
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on the Second Reading of the Draft Constitution was 
ensuing, he said :. 


"The love of the intellectual Indian for the village 
community is of course infinite if not pathetic. Tt 
is largely due.to the fulsome praise bestowed upon 
it by Metcalfe who described them as little republics 
having nearly everything that they want within 
themselves, and almost independent of any foreign 
relations. . . But those who take pride in the village 
communities do not care to consider what little part 
they have played in the affairs and the destiny of 
the country. . . That they have survived through all 
vissicitudes may be a fact. But mere survival has 
no value. The question is on what plane they have 
survived. Surely on a low, on a selfish level. I hold 
that these village republics have been the ruination 
of India. I am therefore surprised that those who 
condemn provincialism and communalism should 
come forward as champions of the village. What is 
the village but a sink of localism, a den of 
ignorance, narrow-mindedness and communalism? 
I am glad that the Draft Constitution has discarded 
the village and adopted the individual as its unit. 


Though Dr. Ambedkar’s remarks sparked off a 
heated discussion, ending with the insertion of a new 
clause (31A, now article 40) which was unanimously 
passed, it is important to have an idea of the founda- 
tions on which the Constitution is built and the place 

"which it has really allotted to the panchayats. For 
such an understanding, a perusal of the proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly and the events associated 
with the framing of the Constitution is essential. 


It was on December 13, 1946, when the resolution 
on the aims and objects of free India’s Constitution 
was first introduced in the Constituent Assembly. 
After about a month the resolution was adopted and 
by August, 1947, the Draft Constitution was placed 
before the Assembly for preliminary discussion. Soon 
after, a Committee consisting of seven members, was 
appointed ‘to scrutinise and to suggest necessary 
amendments to the Draft Constitution of India, pre- 
pared in the office of the Assembly on the basis of 
the decision taken in the Assembly.’ 


The revised Draft, as it emerged from the Scrutiny 
Committee, was reintroduced in the Constituent 
Assembly on November 4, 1948. The very next day 
came a startling revelation. Speaking at the start of 
the General Debate on the Second Reading of the 
Draft Constitution, T. T. Krishnamachari said : 


‘The House is perhaps aware that of the seven 
members nominated by you, one had resigned from 
the House and was replaced. One died and was not 
replaced. One was away in America and his place 
was not filled up and another person was engaged 
in State affairs and there was a void to that extent. 
One or two people were far away from Delhi and 
perhaps reasons of health did not permit them to 
attend. So it happened ultimately that the burden 
of drafting this Constitution fell on Dr. Ambedkar... 
The point why I mention all these is that certain 


32 


aspects of our Constitution have not had the amount 
of expert attention that was necessary. . > 


The ‘aspects’ ignored were elaborated by Seth 
Damodar Swarup. ‘We see,’ said he, ‘nothing of local 
self-government anywhere in this Constitution. This 
Constitution as a whole, instead of being evolved from 
our own life and reared from the bottom upwards is 
being imported from outside and built from above 
downwards.’ 


The House was now no longer in a mood to pocket 
the insulting remarks made by Dr. Ambedkar. Refer- 
ring to his statement that the village is ‘but a sink of 
localism, a den of ignorance, narrow-mindedness and 
communalism,’ Kamath said: 


‘His attitude yesterday was typical of the urban 
highbrow; and if that is going to be our attitude 
towards the village folk, I can only say, “God save 
us". . .I am sorry he relied on Metcalfe only.. .1 
do not know if he has read a book called Indian 
Polity by Dr. Jaiswal; I do not know if he has read 
another book by a greater man. The Spirit and 
Form of Indian Polity, by Sri Aurobindo. From these 
books we learn how our polity in ancient times 
was securely built on village communities which 
were autonomous and self contained; and that is 
why our civilisation has survived through all these 
ages. If we lost sight of the strength of our polity 
we lost sight of everything.’ 


One after another the members of the Assembly 
rose to express their sorrow, anger and disappoint- 
ment. Suggestions to reconcile the extreme view- 
points, without sacrificing the basic structure of the 
Draft Constitution, were also made. 
them was the one suggested by Shibban Lal Saxena. 
While supporting the establishment of ‘village repub- 
lics, he said: 

‘The Upper House under this Draft Constitution 
is to be elected indirectly by provincial legislatures. 

I think it should be elected on a wider franchise and 

village panchayats should be required to elect the 

Upper House. The suggested method of electing the 

Upper House by provincial legislatures is a very 

wrong method. If the village panchayats are allow- 

ed to elect the Upper House, we will have a more 
representative Upper House.’ 


All such suggestions, however, fell flat. The House 
was in a hurry to pass whatever it had in a ready- 
made form. The Constitutional Adviser had already 
indicated that consideration of the ‘panchayat plar’ 
would call for fresh work, create difficulties and ‘delay 
the passing’ of the Constitution’. The quickest and 
the easiest way available was to move an amendment 
and let it be adopted. And so it was done. ‘Sir, I beg 
to move. said К. Santhanam, ‘that after article 31, 
the following new article be added: 31-A. The State 
shall take steps to organise village panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and authority as may 
ba mecessary to emable them to function as units of 
self-government, 


This is how the present article 40 which forms part 
of the Directive Principles of State Policy was incor- 
porated. This is how the question concerning the 
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forms of democracy was settled. The die was cast in 
favour of an ‘atomised and inorganic view of life’ 
which promotes not a communitarian polity but, as 
J. P. in the Foreword to the book writes, ‘an atomised 
mass society.’ So long as this consciousness prevails, 
particularly among the ruling class, it is idle to talk 
about Panchayati Raj and hope for a regeneration of 
the village. 


Ranjit Gupta 
REPORT OF A 


STUDY TEAM ON DEMOCRATIC 


DECENTRALISATION IN RAJASTHAN By Associa-- 


tion of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Development, 
New Delhi, 1961. 


REPORT OF A STUDY TEAM ON DEMOCRATIC 
DECENTRALISATION IN ANDHRA PRADESH By 
Association of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Develop- 
ment, New Delhi, 1961. 


‘Then you should say what you mean’ the Mad 
Hatter went on. ‘I do’, Alice hastily replied, ‘at 
least — I mean what I say— that is the same thing, 
you know, 


‘Not the same thing a ЫР said the Hatter. 


These reports can best be summed up by reprodu- 
cing the Alice-Hatter conversation. As a matter of 
fact, the Study Team is much more confused than our 
little Alice. In Rajasthan it noticed that : ‘Democratic 
Decentralization has opened they way for local talent 
and initiative . . . full advantage was being taken of 
these opportunities. It also found, ‘no awareness 
in the panchayats of their duty ... The cheers of 
applause were uttered since it was describing the 
‘achievements’ of the experiment and the boos of dis- 
approval since the ‘limitations’ were now being 
examined. 


To keep up the tempo, the performance is repeated 
almost at regular intervals. The result being that it 
neither says what it means nor means what it says. 
These antics continue until the Team is through with 
‘Democratic Decentralization in Outline’ and ‘in ope- 
ration. Thereafter follows a mumbo-jumbo tale, 
supposedly, ‘Some Thoughts on Democratic Decentral- 
ization’ or, may be, decentralised democratisation — 


one never knows. ‘Democratic Decentralization’ it is - 


now revealed, ‘is essentially restoring to communities 
those rights which were taken away from them’ by 
the chronologically junior ‘Nation-States’, While the 
rights taken away are nowhere specified, it appears 
from the rhetorics on ‘obstructions to growth’ that 
these include loss of ‘self-respect, self-help, self- 
reliance and mutual cooperation.’ 


So far so good. But the point is: what do these 
terms really mean and how are they to be restored? 
Worse still, how does the Team reconcile its hypo- 
theses against which Panchayati Raj in operation has 
been assessed with that of the definition adopted. 
The operational part has been solely judged in terms 
of economic productivity of the institution and its 
ability to implement the development programmes 


which are thrust upon it by the so-called ‘Nation- 
State.’ 


The reports are almost indentical in content, con- 
stitution and confusion. They: start by drawing an 
outline of the scheme in force in the States concerned. 
The outline so drawn is solely based on the printed 
material which is produced in tons by the Ministry 
of Community Development, Cooperation and Pan- 
chayati Raj. It is followed by a narration of the 
scheme in operation. For this purpose, the Team had, 
of course, spent a few days in the field, mainly, at 
the district headquarters. These tours, although a 
must among the many rituals of research, are the 
most irrelevant and meaningless part of the study. 
Whatever incoherence is shown could have well been 
demonstrated without bothering the unsophisticated 
farmer. What is more, there would then have been 
fewer receptions and, as such, a reduction in the 
number of cliches used. 


The third stage of the report is reached when the 
Team begins to contemplate and starts floating in- 
flated baloons in the air. Fortunately, the end is 
reached without much loss of time. The Team dis- 
perses soon after suggestions to ‘reshape the present 
pattern’ have been given. 


‚ С.В. 


NEXT STEP IN VILLAGE INDIA By Baljit Singh. 
Asia Publishing House. 


Since independence, two major steps have been 
taken, says the author, for reorganising the rural 
Society and its production relations, viz., the establish- 
ment of panchayats and the abolition of zamindari 
or the land rights of the intermediaries. These are 
vital institutional changes and differ in their signifi- 
cance from the Community Development Programme 
and National Extension Service which tend to im- 
prove merely the functioning of the existing institu- 
tions. Although these changes are basic and dynamic, 
they need to be followed by further complementary 
and harmonious measures in the same direction to 
bring the system as a whole to an internal equili- 
brium at a higher level of productivity and life. 


This study examines the present structure of our 
rural society with its tensions and conflicts and tries 
to suggest the steps necessary to enable Indian agri- 
culture ‘to have a take off, along with industrializa- 
tion, to a self-generating economy’. 


The author bases his conclusions on the results ot 
a research on the impact of land reforms on group 


.dynamies and class relations. The investigation was 


carried out in a number of villages in Uttar Pradesh. 
under a project accepted by the Steering Committee 
of the Indian National Commission for Social Tensions 
Project with financial assistance from the Education 


' Ministry of the Government of India and the Univer- 


sity Grants Commission, 


To work out his suggestions for a future land 
policy, the author has tried to find out, on the basis 
of objective data, the effects of recent land legisla- 
tion, particularly zamindari abolition on (a) the 
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status system in the village, (b) changes in the social - 


status of various castes and classes, (c) factions, 
(d) feuds and quarrels and (e) existing social tensions. 


At the very outset he tries to destroy the ‘myth’ 
of the Indian village as an idyllic community whose 
members have a strong feeling of 
together', have a compelling awareness of being part 
of a single unit, act logether for common well-being 
and are unified by kinship and caste bonds into a 
familiar pattern where each has a categorised role 
‘following from a harmony of interests of the indivi- 
dual, the household and the group. 


. But how different is the reality from the type that 
is idealised, exclaims the author., ‘Coming home we 
` find that reality in respect of village India is simply 
shocking and even horrifying. Discontent, mutual 
bitterness, factionalism, continuous litigation, violence 
against person and property, insecurity, unhappiness, 
cruelty and apathy, poverty, hunger, disease, illite- 
racy, ignorance and stupidity, free fights for status, 
land and water, caste rivalries, group conflicts, cor- 
ruption and bribery, social and individual disorganis- 
ation, social tensions, chronic under-employment and 
sub-human standard of living characterise the rural 
solidarity and adherence to accepted norms’. 


Village India and peasant society, the author points 
out, are being disrupted by two divisive forces, viz., 
the castes and factions which feed and give strength 
to each othér. These represent the two ordering 
principles of social organisation in the countryside; 


the first dividing the entire community into hierarchi- ' 


cal groups closed to each other and shutting all doors 
to social mobility; and the second dividing each caste 
against itself into groups which are more or less 
hostile to one another. 


Professor Baljit Singh’s discovery of the increas- 
ingly important role factions are beginning to play 
in rural society is an original contribution to the 
study of our village life. He has described in detail 
how these factions work and act, vitiating the 
atmosphere. While no broad social or political ends 
or objectives are involved in these rival ‘groups, һе 
draws attention to the fact that ‘since the establish- 
ment of panchayats, elections have provided a new 
ground to factions to establish their superiority over 
their rivals.’ 


A very serious immediate outcome of the factional 
attitude which has become so much a part of the 
peasant’s outlook is that the establishment of village 

‘councils and courts together with adult suffrage for 
the State and national legislatures has failed to pro- 
_ mote true democracy. The peasant votes not on the 
merits of the case but in the interests of his particular 
faction demand. ES 


The roots of the faction ridden society of rural 
India, the author states, ‘lie deep in the private 
ownership of land and in the present unequal distri- 
bution of holdings, All dominant factions that count 
in the affairs of a village as a whole are those of the 
landed households. They have fallen against each 
other, against their own kith and kin on division of a 
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‘belonging ` 


holding, transfer of land, mutation, field-boundary, 
entry of land rights in village records, subletting and 
share-cropping, ejectment and surrender of holdings, 
possession or dispossession of land or share in rent 
or revenue. : 


The author then examines the present land reforms 
and comes to the conclusion that zamindari abolition 


has changed the status of tenants into owners but it ' 


has brought little redistribution of land. ` There is 
still a multiplicity of tenures and there are distinc- 
tions among cultivators who are considered superior 
or inferior according to the tenure which they enjoy. 
Tn the State of Uttar Pradesh, which was one of the 
first to introduce zamindari abolition and where the 
land reform measures have been more far-reaching 
than in some other States in India, no less than 
70 per cent of the cultivated area is still under in- 
ferior tenures and only 31 per cent is held under 
Bhumidari, the superior tenure with transferable 
rights. 


Landless workers, the author finds, have benefitted. 
little by the recent land reforms. Private farming, 
through permanently hired workers, share croppers 
and sub-tenants continues under the garb of family 
cultivation. ‘In one.sample village 35 per cent of the 
total cultivated area was either sub-let or given to 
share-croppers’. 


The issue of land redistribution, the author con- 
cludes, is not simply an economic issue. 
important and urgent is the question of justice and 
fair play to the lower castes and non-Hindus on the 
village ‘lands, 


The solution to the problem and the next important 
step that village India must take, the author strongly 
feels, is the switch-over to cooperative farming. This 
of course has to be preceded by land redistribution 
and the strict implementation of the land cciling, 
which for a State like Uttar Pradesh. should not 
exceed 15 acres. a i : 


After drawing attention to the resolution of the 
Nagpur session of the Indian National Congress in 
1959, which -laid stress оп: cooperative farming, the 
author engages in a fierce polemic against the oppo- 
nents of cooperative farming. 


Arguing against those who advocate family cultiva- 
tion and refer to the high productivity of agriculture 
in Japan in support of the view, the author states, 
"that the man behind the plough in India is not a 
Japanese. Ме have to plan by taking into account 
the genius of our own people, their needs and re- 
sources, their methods and practises, their outlook 
and attitude. Success of a pattern of farming in one 
country is no proof of its success anywhere and 
everywhere. 


rofessor Baljit Singh then goes on to take up ^ 


cudgels against the proponents of the theory of rely- 
ing on technological improvements such as K. M. 
Munshi and Dr. Chandrasekhar. "The task of intro- 
ducing even simple improvements in agricultural 


methods and farming practices would be extremely- 


Equally - 


sage 


difficult, even impractical, without corresponding 
complimentary institutional changes’, he says. 


The present faction-ridden society, founded on 
individual land right, is one of the main reasons for 
the backwardness of rural India and it leaves no 
choice, the author feels, but to reorganise the village 
life and economy along cooperative lines and replace 
individual family cultivation by joint farming. ‘A 
continuation of the present system of family holdings 
and individual cultivation is full of grave social 
dangers on account of the tensions and conflicts that 
adhere in it. Besides, it means a perpetuation of a 
stagnant agricultural economy with little or no pros- 
pect of meeting the demands of a growing population. 
... To the social problems of the faction society, 
equality of land rights and cooperative organisation 
are the only answers’, the author concludes, 


_ Professor Baljit Singh is a man of strong views. 
But coming from one who has made a detailed study 
о: the Indian village and heads the Economics 
Department of the Lucknow University, his views 
deserve to be treated with respect. 


. J. M. Kaul 


CASTE IN MODERN iNDIA & OTHER ESSAYS By 
M. N. Srinivas. 


Asia Publishing House. 1962. 


Professor M. N. Srinivas is well known for his 
significant contributions to Indian sociology and an- 
thropology. Caste in Modern India is a collection of 
eleven essays on caste and its current implications. 
The book should have a live appeal not only to the 
serious student of Indian sociology but also to the 
lay-man who wants to understand caste in its his- 
torical as well as in its modern context — the inter- 
action of the impact of caste on modern India and 
of modern India on caste. 


The author has succeeded in going beyond the 
academic over-simplification of the traditional, static, 
'chaturvarna' analysis of caste and has attempted a 
dynamic appraisal of caste in action and in reaction 
to the various cultural stimulii and circumstances — 
economic and political— of modern India. Professor 
Srinivas's incisive analysis of this fascinating socio- 
logical interplay of forces, furnishes the interested 
reader with material with which to try and judge 
the shape of things to come. 'The book is not without 
its controversial statements but that only adds to 
the value of a work of this nature, by provoking 
thought, 


In the essay on ‘Caste in Modern India’ the author 
writes : “Т shall now try to demonstrate that the power 
and activity of caste has increased in proportion as 
political power passed increasingly to the people 
from the rulers. He also states that ‘the establish- 
ment of Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan and Andhra 
has given a new fillip to caste’, and that ‘one of the 
short term effects of universal adult franchise has 
been to strengthen caste’. 


Statements like these, if isolated from the main 
trend of arguments advanced in the book, could be 


somewhat misleading to the casual reader. Devolu- 
tion of authority to the people on the basis of adult 
franchise is enabling. the weaker sections of the people 
gradually to assert themselves against the caste domi- 
nation of the higher groups. That naturally brings 
caste conflict to the surface by activising the oppres- 
sed elements from a state of helplessness to a state 
enabling them to demand equality of opportunity 
and status as guaranteed by the Constitution. In 
this sense, it would be more correct to say that de- 
volution of power to the people reduces the power 
of the higher ‘castes to dominate the lower castes. Of 
course, the process of release of the weaker caste from 
the political and economic domination of the higher 
caste naturally results in greater caste activity during 
the period of transition and transformation to a new 
and more equitable social equilibrium. 


Possibly, in the initial stages, there may be a certain 
amount of caste competition and rivalry, as the eco- 
nomically and politically dominant castes are not 
willing to give up their advantage very easily, But 
a stage will be reached when people, influenced by 
the forces of urbanization and democracy, will not 
find it profitable to indulge in petty caste conflicts 
and will gradually learn to cooperate on the basis of 
a wider principle. 


As a matter of fact, traditional caste cooperation 
within a particular caste, and caste feeling as such, 
is perhaps weaker today than ever before, though 
casteism may have wider implications mainly 
because, iù the modern world, the area of cooperation 
and conflict has widened. It is significant, therefore, 
to make a clear distinction between the horizontal 
increase of caste activity and the intrinsic strength 
of caste feeling as such. Weaker or modified caste 
sentiments operating on a more extensive base may 
sometimes give the impression that casteism has 
increased; but that is a matter of opinion, 


The release of vast sections of the population from 
economic and political domination will itself knock 
out much of the basis of the present caste rivalry 
and bitterness. The truth of the matter is that what 
has really upset the apple-cart of caste stability is 
the principle of equality of status and opportunities. 
Devolution of power to the people will only enable 
them to make this principle a reality. In the mean- 
while,. the rivalries and conflicts may even take a 
virulent caste form. But essentially it is a process of 
caste working itself out of our system. Even as it 
is, much of what- is called casteism is nothing but 
individualistic opportunism which exploits the caste 
sentiment, such as it is. Even the ideologically strict 
communists are known to exploit caste sentiments 
for political ends, as pointed out by the author. 


The process of industrialization is known to create 
some class conflict. In India, we also find the pheno- 
menon of caste conflict getting mixed up with class 
conflicts at certain levels. The word ‘Claste’ could 
perhaps be coined to express this curious mix up of 
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class and caste, representing the economic and social 
hierarchy respectively. This happens, for instance, 
when a lower caste becomes economically strong 
enough to assert itself. In the ultimate analysis, the 
solution for any class or caste conflict is economic 
and depends upon social justice and development at 
a sufficiently rapid pace to take care of the growing 
awareness of the downtroddem, And this awareness 
is rendered all the more aggressive by the highly 
competitive and acquisitive values of an individualis- 
tic money economy which makes the domination of 
the more powerful castes and individuals increasingly 
irksome. 


The author has given an impressive array of forces 
which are working towards the weakening of the 
caste structure and sentiment although there may be 
some other circumstances which enable caste to func- 
tion on a more extensive scale than what was possible 
in the past. As the author has pointed out: 


(i) ‘Economie forces released by industrialization 
and the consequent urbanisation results in greater 
mobility in the caste structure. 


(ü) Westernization further weakens the rigidity 
of the caste structure. In the words of the author 
‘while Sanskritization increases the mobility within 
the framework of caste, westernization implies mobi- 
lity outside the framework of caste’. 


(iti) The.author also states that ‘in the course of 
exploitation of new opportunities' (provided by adult 
franchise and Panchayati Raj) the ‘caste system has 
undergone a certain amount of change .. . The rela- 
tionships established at the political level are paving 
the way for the establishment of social relationships'. 


(iv) Other factors such as movement to cities for 
higher education and employment, urban cosmopoli- 
tanism, westernization and improved communications 
and the five year plans are also very relevant. 'In 
the case of lower castes, which were also more rurally 
oriented than the higher castes, political factors have 
been responsible for the weakening of the barriers 
between sub-castes' says Professor Srinivas. Ideas 
regarding pollution have also been weakened. 


(v) Penal codes of the British took away much of 
the power of the caste panchayat, The modern 
nyaya panchayat, based on the principles that all 
men are equal before the law, will revitalise the 
panchayats on a secular basis and further strengthen 
the idea that ‘the nature of wrong is not affected by 
the caste of the person who has committed it or 
by the caste of the person against whom it is 
committed.’ 


The author also points out the factors which tend 
to give increased scope for caste activity or weaken 
the old checks on it. For instance, he says that ‘caste 
becomes a devil once the economic occupational de- 
pendence of caste of the pre-British days weakens... 
The bottling up of caste ties within the region and 
the derivative emphasis on inter-dependence of all 
the castes living therein was an important feature of 
the pre-British days. With the establishment of Pax 
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Britannica over the entire sub-continent and the rapid 
improvement in communications, castes found it possi- 
ble to range over wide areas... Here the horizontal 
solidarity of the caste gained at the expense of the 
vertical solidarity of the caste of a region’. 


As a result of all this, even in British days the 
idea of giving special facilities and reservations to 
backward classes gained ground along with its special 
brand of neo-caste-consciousness which often de- 
generated into naked communalism of a very un- 
healthy type. Developments of this trend with its 
consequent danger to ‘meritocracy’ are described by 
the author at length with, particular reference to 
Mysore and other States. 


The author’s analysis generally indicates that caste 
conflict at the local levels could be kept within reason- 
able bounds by the strengthening of the idea of zonal 
States where caste will be diffused and not be able 
to act as narrowly as in a small State. The author’s 
idea of functional zones for different purposes has 
very interesting administrative possibilities. | 


Professor Srinivas has also made a special reference 
to the problem of the constitutional provisions re- 
garding reservation in colleges and government ser- 
vice to the backward classes, This is a problem of 
great current significance and has not so far been 
solved. He argues for evolving neutral indices of 
backwardness (i.e., not on a caste basis) which also 
include Scheduled tribes and castes. ‘The criteria of 
literacy, land ownership and income should be able 
to subsume all cases of backwardness’, says Professor 
Srinivas. f 


One would have liked the author to have pursued 
this idea to its logical conclusion and examined it 
from the point of view of its administrative imple- 
mentation and constitutional validity. Both the 
Central Government and the Supreme Court have 
failed to give any clear lead on how to implement 
Article 15(4) and 16(4) of the Constitution. The crux 
of the problem is that such a reservation can be 
given only to socially backward ‘groups’ and not to 
individuals without reference to a group. If these 
groups are not to be castes, our first problem is to 
define recognisable social groups other than on a caste 
basis. Nobody has yet been able to do this. 


The problem of defining the backwardness of such 
groups comes next. "Тһе Constitution says that such 
reservations should be given to groups which are 
both 'Educationally and Socially backward’. These 
contitutional provisions, perhaps, intend to extend, to 
some extent, the reservations given to the Scheduled 
castes and tribes to other backward classes as well 
Therefore, it may be said that they are generally 
based on the idea that certain groups are economically 
and politically backward because they suffer from 
social disabilities inherent in our hierarchical socia: 
structure. 


In view of this, whether social backwardness can be 
equated with economic backwardness for purposes оѓ 
Article 15(4) and 16(4) is not clear. And even if this 


wow 


can be done, how to demarcate administratively re- 
cognisable social groups on a practicable basis, other 
than on a caste basis, remains the centra] problem 
to be solved. Moreover, the vast majority of the 
people are economically backward. Therefore, will 
not the constitutional provisions themselves have to 
be amended, in view of the several Supreme Court 
judgments on the subject, in order to make them 
implementable? In the alternative, should those 
articles be altogether removed to put an end to the 
controversy and the frustration which results from 
Articles which cannot be or have not been properly 
implemented so far. 7 


Professor Srinivas is more than aware of the 
dangerous implications of caste and casteism but his 
general conclusion is fairly optimistic. In his essay 
on ‘The Problem of Indian Unity’ he writes that 
‘prospects for India emerging as a strong and united 
country are not at all bad. Given quick economic 
development of the country as a whole and of its 
different regions, real tolerance in the matter of 
language and religion and a determined effort to 
fight the evils of caste system, India should emerge 
as a strong and united country’. 


This seemingly vague generalisation is qualified by 
an earlier statement by the author thus: ‘Tension 
and ‘conflicts at a particular level maintain the iden- 
tity and separateness of the groups of the same order. 
But these groups can and do unite at a higher level. 
In fact the existence of the lower loyalties should 
be regarded as a pre-condition of the higher. The 
fault is probably in our intelligentsia which conceives 
of the unity of India in a monolithic manner, with 
everyone speaking the same language, wearing the 
same clothes, eating the same food, singing the same 
film songs and repeating the same slogans and views 
passed on by the various media of mass communica- 
tions. Such a concept of unity naturally makes people 
afraid of diversities and of contact with the outside 
world. Any attempt to impose a monolithic unity 
will only produce fission. Mere lip service to the 
need to appreciate India's heritage which is rich in 
diversities is not enough.’ 


В ; М. Ү. Ghorpade 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION Vol. VIII, No. 4 (October-December 1962) 
Special Number on Panchayati Raj. Pp.441-709. 


This compendium, containing twenty-one articles 
by scholars and civil servants intimately connected 
with panchayat administration at various responsible 
levels, is an important contribution to the literature 
on Panchayati Raj. Whatever be the ancient usage 
of the term ‘Panchayat’ and functions of local-self 
governing institutions in ancient India, the panchayat 
institutions as introduced in present-day India are 
hardly four years old. The concept of Panchayati 
Raj is just reaching the lowest levels of the vast 
Indian democracy. 


Uniformity as to the structure and functions of 
panchayat institutions is still lacking in various States 


of India. At places there is confusion even about 
the precise objectives of Panchayati Raj. In such a 
situation, there was obviously a need for a compre- 
hensive and thorough study of various aspects of 
Panchayati Raj as developing in India, made from 
various viewpoints. This volume aptly fulfils this 
need though, as the Editor admits, it does not answer 
all the questions that might arise in this connection. 


The Journal studies the question of Panchayati Raj 


. in five sections, each dealing with an important aspect 


of the subject. The first two sections, titled the ‘Basic | 
Framework’ and the ‘Organization and Functions’ 

jointly deal with the basic philosophy, the organiza- 

tion, the structure and working of panchayat institu- 

tions, and some related problems. Paul H. Appleby’s 

article, ‘Some Thoughts on Decentralized Democracy’, 

sets the ground by emphasising to the reader the . 
importance of ‘decentralized democracy’ as distin- 
guished from ‘democratic decentralization’, the former 
implying the establishment of democracy at the 
national level first, to be followed by a process of 
decentralization or devolution, 


C. Srinivasa Sastry makes a very clear and instruc- 
tive survey of the three-tier structure and pattern 
of panchayat institutions — the Gram Panchayat, the 
Panchayat Samiti, and the Zila Parishad — іп differ- 


© ent parts of the country. His survey also brings out 


the lack of similarity of pattern in different States. 
B. Mehta makes a strong plea for making the Pan- 
chayat Samiti rather than the Gram Panchayat or 
Zila Parishad as the basic unit for the planning and 
execution of development programmes. 'The former, 
he thinks, would be too small and incompetent to 
handle technical projects and the latter too remote 
from the field of execution. 


M. P. Pai and В. Sivaraman deal with the new role 
which the Collector would be called upon to perform 
in Panchayati Raj. In addition to his traditional 
functions, he will have to look after the all-round 
development of the villagers, and that too as one of 
the people rather than as their governor. According 
to B. Sivaraman, he must act as the 'friend, philo- 
sopher and guide' of the panchayat institutions in 
their welfare programmes. 


Henry Maddick points to the necessity of some sort 
of ‘control’ from above over the panchayat institu- 
tions which are otherwise supposed to be 'self-govern- 
ing. Such a control is necessary for purposes such 
as ensuring cooperation between officials and non- 
officials, achievement of targets of technical projects, 
etc. This control is not possible from below, ie. by 
members of the Gram Sabhas. In Maddick's view, 
each senior body in the panchayat set-up can extend 
supervision and encouragement to the junior body. 
Perhaps Collectors can perform this role still better. 
Yet, none of these arrangements is quite satisfactory. 


The question of control, supervision and guidance 
of panchayat institutions needs further examination 
and solution. The question of relationship between 
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the technical departments of State Governments and 
the local institutions is discussed by V. Nath. 
Balwantrai Mehta in his article on "Some Recent 
Trends in Panchayat Raj in India’ decries the ten- 
dency of Central and State legislators to ihterfere 
with or dominate the panchayats. He also points out 
that financial allocations to the panchayats are not 
commensurate with their responsibilities. Panchayat 
institutions, he says, have to be guided and assisted 


rather than directed. Initiative must lie with them. . 


Section III deals with the important problem of 
personnel for the panchayat institutions. A. Prakash 
underlines the suggestion that the personnel should 
be of high calibre, with a sense of loyalty to local 
authority and possessed of integrity, impartiality and 
objectivity. He describes some present methods of 
recruitment and training, but concludes that much 
remains to be done in this direction. P. R. Dubhashi, 
in addition to a description of the structure and 
working of panchayat institutions and procedure and 
practice of recruitment of administrative personnel 
in various States, points out the sort of control which 
is exercised over them by non-officials or elected 
bodies. Unlike in the U.K. or the U.S.A, he says, 
the relationship between local elected bodies and 
services is not that of master-servant. 


Raghubir Sahai's article stands as a brillant sup- 
plement to Dubhashi's. Sahai poses the problem of 
official-non-official relationship very effectively and 
points to the tendency of non-officials to boss over 
the officials, and that of the officials to obstruct work. 
He suggests a guide line as to how the two must 
behave to ensure-co-operation, efficiency and progress. 


Section IV deals with programmes and resources. 
The first two articles mainly describe the financial 
resources of panchayats in Madras and Rajasthan and 
bring out the need for raising funds and for better 
distribution of resources. B. Mukerji’s article on 
‘Community Development and Panchayat Raj’ is an 
interesting study of the panchayat systems as a pro- 
cess in the continuation of Community Development 
and of the cultivation of human beings as media for 
_self-development. In other words, the panchayat 
system is intended to bring about village develop- 
ment through village people, following correct pro- 
.cesses and techniques. This section also includes an 
article on ‘Weaker Sections of the Village Community 
.and Panchayati Raj’, and another dealing with the 
problem of co-ordination between panchayat institu- 
tions and cooperatives. 


In Section V, a crucial problem is dealt with about 
the role of political parties in-Panchayati Raj. Jaya- 
prakash Narayan is decidedly of the opinion that 
elections to all tiers of the panchayat organization 
should be held on a non-partisan basis Е. M. S. 
Namboodiripad in principle agrees with the non- 
partisan approach to panchayat institutions, but 
points out the difficulties in its implementation, for 
example, the reluctance of political parties to stay 
‘away from seats of power which the panchayat in- 
stitutions are soon going to be. He emphasizes that 
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Panchayati Raj should serve the needs of the com- 
mon people rather than exploit them. 


Myron Weiner takes the opposite view. To him, 
the relevant question is not how to oust political 
parties from panchayats, but to see what steps can 


be taken by national and State -units of political ' 


parties to improve the performance of their local 
party units participating in village politics. This 
section includes two more articles; one of them is on 
indirect versus direct elections tothe panchayats. 


It is obvious from the contents of the Journal noted 


above that in spite of scholarly contributions by emi- 


nent persons experienced in the field, there is lack 
of clarity and unanimity of agreement on some vital 
aspects of Panchayati Raj. For instance, there is a 
certain amount of confusion and overlapping as to 
the precise spheres of action of the three tiers of the 


panchayat organization. Further, there is lack of. 
uniformity of practise regarding the method of elec- 


tion to various tiers of the panchayat organization in 
various States. It is necessary for the Union and 
State Governmenis and for experts io settle these 
points in the interest of speedy social progress. 


The value of the Jourüal under review, however, 


' flies in the fact that it covers a wide range of pro- 


blems connected with Panchayati Raj and thus gives 
a proper perspective for a clearer understanding of 
the subject. There.are, of course, some gaps. But it 
can claim to have some usefulness for both adminis- 
trators and scholars for the former may take clue 
from it for the improvement in the Panchayati 
Raj system as a whole and the latter may get direc- 
tions for undertaking further research in the field. 


Satish Kumar 
NOTES ON EXTENSION IN AGRICULTURE Ву. Ivan 
G. Fay. 
Asia Publishing House. 


Written by an American Professor of Agricultural 
Education, these notes reveal a remarkable sympathy 
for and an understanding of India’s problems.’ His 
book contains none of the patronising snobbery which 


so often characterises the efforts of foreign experts | 


in India. 


In the very opening sentences of his book he strikes 
at the heart of the problem.. 'After centuries of 
foreign domination and exploitation India became a 
free country only fourteen years ago — free for the 
first time in her long history-to draft her own plans 
for the improvement of her people. Her leaders re- 
cognise that India is an underdeveloped country that 
has not shared in the industrial revolution of the last 
century that advanced living standards so greatly in 
western nations. They want India io share in these 
advances and bring to the Indian people a richer and 
fuller and happier life and are formulatirig many 
sound plans for such development’. _ 


He goes on to explain how the very first problem 
facing India is one of producing sufficient food to 
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feed her growing population. Again he puts his 
finger on the right spot by pointing out the conse- 
quences of this insufficient production on India’s 
economy. ‘For a number of years, India has not 
produced enough food to feed its great population 
and has been compelled to import millions of tons 
of rice and cereals each year. A small part of these 
importations were gifts from the U.S.A. and other 
friendly nations, but a part was purchased in the 
markets of the world. The cost is a terrific drain 
on the country’s foreign exchange and seriously 
reduces the purchases of machinery and materials of 
all kinds so badly needed in the schemes for indus- 
trial development’. 


Fay then goes on to describe the purpose and scope 
of extension in agriculture. The only way by which 
a major and immediate increase in food production 
can be attained is by the introduction of improved, 
scientific methods of production on the farms of the 
millions of cultivators in India. This can be deve- 
loped only by, a vigorous Extension Service. 


Cooperative extension work in. agriculture, he ex- 
plains, assists people engaged in farming and home 
making to utilise more fully their own resources and 
those available to them in solving current problems 
and in meeting changing economic and social condi- 
tions, Through the educational and service approach, 
rural people are stimulated to make changes which 
result in more efficient production and marketing of 
farm products, conservation of natural resources, more 
comfortable homes, improved health and a more 
satisfying family life. 


After quoting a number of authorities on the sub- 
ject, he evolves his own simple definition of Extension 
which is brief and to the point. 'Extension in agri- 
culture and home economics is an educational service 
organised, directed and financed by government. It 
is designed to bring to the farmers of the nation and 
their families through the services of highly trained 
extension personnel the knowledge of scientific 
methods developed in colleges of agriculture and 
research institutes that will lead to greater farm 
production and higher family income and make 
possible home improvement in diet, amenities and 
health. It fosters pride in workmanship, satisfaction 
in country life and promotes cooperative effort among 
rural people in improvement of the social, the re- 
creational and the cultural life of the village and 
community’. 


While describing in lucid terms how Extension 
works in America he is careful to point out that India 
has to evolve her own pattern. ‘There is no implica- 
tion whatever that American organisation should be 
adopted in India’, he says. ‘Rather it is hoped that 
earnest study of the American Extension Service will 
show certain strong and successful features that might 
well be modified to Indiam conditions while weaker 
or more cumbersome features may be avoided. 


Fay, while extolling the virtues of the Extension 
Service which the Government of India has adopted 
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апа made part of its Community Development Pro- 
gramme, does not fail to realise its limitations. It 
has been the experience of every country in the world, 
he ‘points out, that a programme blue-printed by 
government апа” superimposed by government 
agents on villages has not succeeded. Success can 
follow only where it becomes a people’s programme; 
when villages-can be led to see that improvement is 
possible by their own efforts under their own leaders. 
And it is here that the village panchayat can play a 
great role, he feels, 


He, therefore, makes a plea for integrating village 
development programmes with the village panchayat’s 
activities. He then gives some practical hints for 
Extension workers on enlisting the cooperation of the 
panchayats, showing a rare insight into the psychology 
of our panchayat leaders. | 


In starting work in a village, the Gramsewak should 
call individually on members of the panchayat and 
establish friendly relations. He should remember that 
while the panchayat has performed many important 
functions in the village the idea of a broad village 
development programme is new to them and time 
will be needed for them to give it careful considera- 
tion. Only after each member has been thoroughly 
acquainted with the possibilities in a development 
programme should the Gramsewak ask permission to 
meet with the panchayat as a body and try to enlist 
its official sponsorship. 


‘If a broad development programme is to be under-: 
“ taken’, he goes on to suggest, 'all segments of village 
life, all castes and all occupations must have repre- 
sentation on the sponsoring body. Sometimes the 
membership in the panchayat is not representative of 
all segments in the village and will be unable to-unite 
all segments in planning and development work. When 
this is apparent the Gramsewak may be able to per- 
suade the panchayat to enlarge its membership so 
that all classes will be represented. Sometimes the 
idea of increased membership will meet with firm 
resistance. Membership in the panchayat is an honour 
and carries prestige. Members may feel that an en- 
largement of the membership may dilute his honour 
and prestige and be unyielding in their opposition, 
In such case a Gramsewak should try to persuade 
the panchayat to organise a village Development 
Council that would function under: the direction of 
the panchayat. . .. .The panchayat is seldom opposed 
to the formation of a Development Council’, 


The whole book has been written in a matter of 
fact, homely style which will be easily understood 
by the practical worker such as a Gramsewak whose 
educational background is simple. Without being 
academic, it serves the purpose of a textbook for 
village agricultural workers. There are questions for 
'study and discussion at the end of each chapter and 
a list of references for those wishing to make a more 
advanced study. Altogether it is the sort of book 
which all those working in community development 
projects should read. If translated into the regional 
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Janguages, it would be useful for village leaders, pan- 
chayat members and others doing social work of one 
kind or another in Indian villages. 


J. M. Каш 


T CAE FROM BELOW — Local Government 
and Finance in Developing countries of the Common- 
wealth By Ursula K. Hicks. 


Oxford University Press, London, 1961. “ 


Although the content of community development 
has altered to some extent in the recent decades, it 
is of great interest that what Pandit Nehru has 
christened as ‘Development from Below’, which Mrs. 
Hicks has chosen as the title for her book, goes back 
to 1848. Earl Grey at the Colonial Office in 1848 
stated that to prepare the Guianese for a more popu- 
lar system of Government, ‘I endeavoured whenever 
practicable, to create a system of municipal organiza- 
tion, entertaining a strong conviction that the exercise 
of the power usually entrusted to municipal bodies is 
the best training that a population can have for the 
right usage of a larger measure of political power’. 
This is clearly echoed in Creech Jones’s Dispatch to 
African Governors on 25 February, 1947: the key to 
success in handling the basic problems of African 


administration lies in the development of an efficient. 


and democratic system of local government. 


This is broadly the line of policy and, in her book, 
Mrs. Hicks has traced the developments in this direc- 
‘tion in British, and formerly British, territories : India 
and Ceylon, the West Indies, and West and East 
Africa. This comparative study of a number of 
countries which have evolved under a generally simi- 
lar political philosophy is’ a valuable addition ‘to 
economic literature,. particularly because it comes 
from a front rank economist, and is in many ways 
a fitting complement to some competent works on the 
subject produced locally in some countries selected 
by Mrs. Hicks. - 


The book is long, covering 540 pages. It is divided 
into five parts —I: Local Government and Economic 
Development; II: Backgrounds and Beginnings (the 
colonial system upto 1940); IIT: Transition to Modern 
institutions; IV: the Local Budget; and V: Finance 
and Polities. With her specialization in problems of 
public finance, Mrs. Hicks devotes 200 pages to deal- 
ing with the local budgets. 


The present review will limit itself to the stidv of 
Indian developments.,Quite early in the last century, 
the English administrators set up local bodies in the 
urban areas. But when the country became indepen- 
dent in 1947, very little had been achieved except in 
a few areas. "The surface of the rural problem had' 
as yet been barely scratched’. Soon after follows 
the statement, evidently from a specialist, ‘The root 


of a great deal of the weakness was, however, simply - 


lack of revenue.’ (p. 57). 


The only true indigenous local government institu- 
tion which the British’ found in India was the village 


` 
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council or panchayat, It is difficult to get, states the 
author, a balanced view of this pre-Mughal institution, 
since clearly panchayats. differed greatly in size and 
vitality from one part of'the subcontinent to another, 
But, generally speaking, it is admitted that in the 
North they were much damaged by {ће centralizing 
tendencies first of the Mughal and later of 
the British administration. 7 


In the South there had been less interference and 
it could still be said that ‘the panchayat is God’. But 
whatever strength the surviving panchayats had in 
the different regions of the country, they gradually 
decayed in the face of the government’s centralizing 
policy first of ‘John Company’, and later of the India 
Office. This was a system which deliberately sought 
contact with the individual directly rather than 
through: his. representatives. 


All along, an important factor has dogged the gov- 
:*ernment's efforts to foster local institutions, whether 
at the urban or rurallevel, The fact that provincial 
— now State — governments have been responsible for 
local affairs has resulted, in the first place, in pro- 
grammes and policies being applied irregularly and 
piecemeal; and, secondly, in a situation in which it is 
extremely difficult for the Central Government or for 
any State (or for that matter for the investigator), 
to know what was happening elsewhere, or to achieve 
a general picture of the whole. Although since 1947 
there has been no true racial problem in India, the 
long drawn out struggles in the previous decades, and 
the effects of the rigid caste system, still exert an 
influence such as is exercised by multi-racial pressures 
in Ceylon, Malaya, and parts of Africa. 


Surveying the potential revenue resources of local 
bodies in India generally, it is stated that ‘Indian local 
government is not short of opportunities for raising 
autonomous revenue. What appears to be wrong is 
a general lack of responsibility, unwillingness to raise 
tax rates, graft and inefficiency in collection. As we 


‘have seen, the Indian townsmen have ‘not a good 


tradition of taxpaying, particularly the local rich, who 
are important in-local government matters.’ Тһе most 
urgent local government problems are listed under 
the following three broad heads: (i) control and 
direction, (ii) jurisdictions and (iii) finance. 


With regard to organization and control, there is 
room for improvement, even at the central level, to 
ensure the necessary minimum of communication 
between -the different Ministries which have a finger 
in the local government pie, and that either the res- 
ponsibility should become more concentrated or at 
least the respective spheres of the different Ministries 
should be much more carefully defined. Mrs. Hicks 
believes however that at the State level even more 
needs to be done. States have to make up their 
minds about which local services they really need 


to take over. 


In the interest of efficiency, a number of States 
are tending to absorb such services as primary educa- 
H 
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tion, housing, and public utilities. These are some 
of the things which make local government more 


interesting, and it is at least arguable that, on the. 


one side, as it is local authorities do not have enough 
to do, on the other, if efforts were concentrated on 
raising the general level of administration many of 
these services could be performed as well at the local 
as at the State level. Local government is always a 
compromise between democracy and efficiency. 


Finance is the crux of Indian local government at 


all levels, according to the author. At the upper ғ 


levels, the problem most in need of attention is tax 
administration; at the lower levels there is urgent 
need of additional sources of revenue. With regard 
to land revenue, the author’s views, as an expert on 
fiscal matters, are significant. 


It is stated that it would be absurd to attribute 
the undoubted allergy of modern India to the effective 
taxation of the agricultural sector solely to a reaction 
from the exactions of land revenue eighty years ago, 
but it has certainly been a contributory factor. In 
actual fact, land revenue has not been а serious 
burden -since the inflation of the First World War, 
although upto the Second World War it was still 
one of the pillars of provincial finances. The inflation 
of the second World War finally destroyed its weight 
almost completely; but it is still the only tax of any 
importance available to rural local authorities in India 
—districts and panchayats. 


Without an extensive revaluation it would not be 
possible to.restore the efficiency of land revenue, 
since to raise rates on the present obsolete valuations 
would be grossly inequitable. When the cost and 
difficulty of a revaluation are considered, it is at 
least arguable, states the author, that it would be 
better to allow land revenue о subside quickly into 
insignificance until it reaches the point when it can 
be bought out, as was done with the British tithe, 
and to make a fresh start with some different and 
more effective basis for the taxation of Indian 
farmers. But this would call for tremendous 
imagination and political courage. ` 


Despite this recital of drawbacks, the government 
of India is credited as being unique among federal 
governments in the great interest it takes in local 
government institutions. ‘The Indian panchayat 
movement is the locus classicus of grass roots or 
(perhaps more appropriately) “village tank” deve- 
lopment from below. It is precisely planned to 
shake the Indian villager from his torpor and to 
turn him into a responsible, and responsive, citizen. 
In addition to the State work with panchayats, the 
Union Government has been pursuing the same aim 
via the medium of the Community Development 
Organization’. ` 


But in the Community Development programme as 
well, the efforts have not been attended with success. 
The author records that it is generally agreed that 
the third — post-intensive — stage has been one of 


frustration and failure, ‘the new buildings, the high 
endeavour, ihe clean villages, do not outlast the 
presence of the community development officer’. This 
is followed by sn important statement: ‘It must 
also be borne in mind that in Indian villages it is 
necessary first to kindle the spark of the desire for 
change and improvement’. : 


How is this spark to be kindled? There follows 
an anti-climax — by exceptional officers who alone 
can accomplish this at all quickly or thoroughly. But 
how is one to find such officers for the half a million 
villages which constitute rural India? That apart, 
even the most ardent believers in the omnipotence 
of exceptional officers of the government cannot 
accept this statement. It is, to say the least, sur- 
prising that the basic factors which are standing in 
the way of lifting rural India out of its morass have 
not been mentioned. 


Despite all the fanfare, the land reform efforts 
have not borne the fruits they were supposed to. 
Landlords still prevail in many areas under various 
subterfuges and on the recent admission by the 
Minister for Community Development, extract sub- 
stantial rents. There is also- a powerful trading 
community in the villages, with urban interests. 
Cooperatives have not made the headway one had 
expected of them. A proper price policy for agri- 
culture is still to be evolved. On the technical side, 
it is an open secret that in many areas the farmers 
have lost faith in the officers of the government for 
faulty advice regarding fertilizers, etc. These and 
other factors need looking into before development 
from below can acquire dynamism. 


‘Raja’ 


RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SWEDEN, ITALY 
AND INDIA. A Comparative Study. 


Stevens & Sons, Ltd., London, 1957. 


This study was initiated by UNESCO under contract 
with the International Political Science Association. 
The topics discussed are the scope and current status 
of rural local government, its historical development, 
legal status, machinery, activities, finance, and inter- 
governmental relations. Each country was covered 
by its own competent scholar, but the final com- 
parative report was entrusted to Harold Zink, 
Professor of Political Science in Ohio State University, 
who has devoted a passage to each country in each 
chapter, followed by a conclusion comparing the 
three. 


So much for the approach. The subject of rural 
local government, although the base of democracy, 
is not considered exciting. Much less has been’ Written 
about it than about the working of government 
at State and national levels. Yet, if local government 
arouses little or no respect in citizens, their attitude 
to government in general may be largely negative. 
India may have been selected for being a leading 
representative of the Asian area, although it must 
have presented certain problems of a major character. 
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The Report emphasises the fact of India being in a 
state of transition, which makes it more or less im- 
possible to arrive at anything like definite conclusions, 
or indeed to gain a clear picture of the current 
situation. It is interesting to note the difference of 
emphasis in the approach of the three separate reports, 
The report on Italy is more concerned with the legal 
side, the: one on India more interested in historical 
development, while the report on Sweden is more pre- 
occupied with the current operations and problems 
_of rural local government. Its significance can be 
seen as the chapters are studied one by one. 


. We find that Sweden has developed, over an extend- 
ed period, an integrated system of government which 
recognises distinct units of rural local government. 
Italy, on the other hand, makes no special provision 
for rural local government as opposed to urban local 
government, though since 1923 communes have been 
classified on the basis of their population. In India 
the situation is considered to be complicated by the 
provision that local government is entrusted to the 
_ States, and consequently there is no single system as 
in Sweden, ог Italy, although similar patterns of deve- 
lopment are taking place in several States. There is 
4 distinction between urban and rural governments, 
and emphasis seems to be placed on organising rural 
areas into. villages which may tend to diminish the 
importance of the district. 


‘The present studies indicate that in all these coun- 
tries, rural local governments currently display a 
large measure of vitality and perform a number of 
essential public functions with a considerable desree 
of effectiveness. But, there is a pertinent comment 
to say that it is not a simple matter to assess the role 


of graft, political favouritism, political bosses апа | 


the like, in local government. What is regarded as 
corrupt practice in one country may be an acceptable 
practice in another. Readers familiar with the 
activities of various Italian-Americans in certain local 
governments in the U.S. will be surprised, according 
to the rapporteur, at the brief statement in the Italian 
report: ‘Nor are there to be found in Italian local 
politics at the rural level, 
influences by gangs, bosses and other extra-legal 
groups, nor any form of personal intimidation or 
corruption. While it is concluded that corruption 
may not play a major role in the rural local govern- 
ments of Sweden, Italy and India, as its operation 
is less impersonal and less shrouded in distance than 
' State and Union governments, it is at the same time 
considered unthinkable that various types of so-called 
‘honest graft? are not to be found. Where does: one 
draw the line between fair reward, excess profit and 


excessive profiteering. 


. Land reform is mentioned as one of the thorny 
problems currently confronting many of the count- 
ries of the world, including Italy and India. As 
it is a major sector of agrarian reform in general, 
what relationship if any does rural local government 
have. to such a problem? Very little; as none of the 
three countries has so far sought to confer any Girect 
‘responsibility for land reform on rural local govern- 
ment bodies. In India, however, there is the possi- 
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any phenomenon of. 


bility of far-reaching change in the future, To-day 
this may be a vision, cf land being owned and 
managed by the tiller, together rather than sepa- 
rately, but legislative provisions for co-operative 
farm management and marketing, for panchayat 
control of commons and waste-land, and for over- 
sight of minor irrigation channels, are deemed to be 
significant indications of the scope of rural local 


` government when the States have completed their 


legislative programmes. 5 қ ; 
A. K. Banerjee 


STUDIES IN PANCHAYATI RAJ By B. Maheshwari. 
Metropolitan Book Co., Pvt. Ltd., 1963. 


Studies in Panchayati Raj is a collection of 
sixteen articles on various aspects of the system. 
Two of these are case-studies, two deal with the pan- 
chayat systems of Nepal and Pakistan and the rest 
cover the objectives and organizational structure of 
Panchayati Raj in India and examine its various 
political, social, economic and administrative 
problems. А 


The dominant note in all the articles is one of 


optimism about the the theoretical possibilities of . 


Panchayati Raj as a panacea for all rural ills: The 
author believes that the policy initiated by govern- 
ment is a move in the right direction and, if imple- 
mented faithfully, will bring a political revolution 
which will not only strengthen the democratic 
character of our society but will also prove a peren- 
nial source of energetic and capable leadership. for 
the future. Besides, it will go a long way in making 
ас success of the development plans and bringing 
plenty and prosperity to the villages. 


The author pleads for an acceptance of the govern- 
ment scheme and appeals repeatedly to those: who 
are in some way or the other connected with 
Panchayati Raj to make the scheme a success. B. 
Maheshwari, although claiming to have discussed the 
subject in a detached academic way, has in fact gone 
to the extent of open championship of the official 
policy, e.g, ‘India is fortunate in having Shri S. К. 
Dey, a man of drive, vision and talents as Minister 
of Panchayati Raj.’ 


Apart from this view which considers ‘Panchayati 
Raj as the means and community development as 
the end’, there are at least three other well defined 
views on the subject. Firstly, Panchayati Raj is 
considered to be an extension of parliamentary 
democracy up to the village level. Secondly, as 
the Gandhians would have us believe, it aims not 
only at the decentralization of political power but 
also of economic power. In addition, such a system 
should do away with parliamentary democracy and 
replace it by basic democracy and indirect elections. 


The third view is that of bureaucrats who look 
at the system as an extension of their power beyond 
the district level. ‘This view is consistent with the 
concept of local government as it exists in practice 
in some of the western countries. In such-a system, 
units of local government are delegated certain 
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functions but the control and direction remains with 
government. 


An academic work must discuss and analyse these 
different points of view and point out their merits 
and demerits so that the readers may understand the 
nature of the conceptual framework of Panchayati 
Raj. But the author has done nothing of the sort. 
In fact, as one reads article after article, one gets 
the impression that the author-is unaware of the 
different points of view. He does refer to them 
occasionally, but does not differentiate between them 
and, what is worse, takes them to be complementary 
and part of a single whole. 


The book is replete with pedantic theorization. 
One comes across so many definitions of democracy 
and the objectives of Panchayati Raj , gets completely 
lost and confused and can hardly make out what 
the author is trying to convey. For instance, after 
describing Panchayati Raj as an ‘attempt to devise 
a method of bringing the democratic government to 


the doors of the people,’ the author goes on to бау” 


that it is an attempt to ‘reshape and modify the, 
administration within the district,’ and that pancha- 
yati institutions are more or less agencies of ‘State 
government’. Again, while describing Panchayati 
Raj as an institution ‘to build up a cadre of local 
responsible leaders’, the author comes to the con- 
clusion that the ‘new power of the non-officials in 
Panchayati Ка}... poses a grave problem’ and that 
‘concentration of power . . . may become the bane 
of Panchayati Raj,’ 


Along with all this, vague generalisations such as 
‘the aims of Panchayati Raj are identical with those 
of our Five Year Plans,’ ‘in a way Panchayati Raj 
fulfills all the functions of the local self government,’ 
and ‘Panchayati Raj can be visualised as an improve- 
ment in the process of economic development 
апа . .. can be judged by only this standard, are 
rampant throughout the book. 


Confused thinking and an utter lack of compre- 
hension of the conceptual framework of Pancha- 
yati Raj is not the only distinguishing feature of this 
book. The reader is served with a good fare of 
contradictory statements, meaningless phrases and 
oft repeated slogans at regular intervals throughout. 
For instance, 
has been degraded to a status of comparative unim- 
portance and inferiority and ‘the introduction of 
Panchayati Raj. has weakened this body,’ the author 
feels that the ‘role of panchayat as effective instru- 
ment of economic progress and social change is 
doubtful . . . hence we need a bigger unit! But 
"when he comes to the panchayat samiti which is the 
next bigger unit, he says that the 'present size of the 
samiti is large and needs to be reduced by fifty 
_ per cent.’ 


The next bigger unit is the Zila Parishad, But ‘too 
strong a Zila Parishad should be inimical for pan- 
chayat samiti as an autonomous unit’. . . and ‘district 
is too large to be effective and moreover there are 
the political implications of setting up miniature 


after lamenting that the panchayat, 


governments at the district level.’ The reader in 
the end remains baffled as to what the author is 
trying to convey. 


Again, while relating his impression of a panchayat 
samiti the author says that ‘very few of the mem- 
bers took part in deliberations which were all through 
dominated by the pradhan.’ But after two paragraphs 
he says ‘it was heartening to see that the sarpanches 
(the members) were taking very keen interest and 
were discussing whether the fixed targets were suffi- 
cient and realistic or not.’ 


While admitting that panchayat elections have 
‘kindled the political ambitions of quite a number of 
people’ who take this opportunity ‘as a stepping stone 
to higher politics,’ the author pleads for the partici-. 
pation of political parties in elections to panchayat 

‘bodies. Later he sermonises : ‘power politics in Pan- 
chayati Raj is positively harmful but good and 
enlightened politics should be encouraged.’ 


Politics is related to power and in the context of 
cemocratic elections the distinction between ‘power 
politics and enlightened politics’ is not at all en- 
lightening. Besides, the desire for enlightened politics 
is a wish and cannot become the basis of an argument 
favouring participation of political parties in 
panchayat elections. 


The last two articles on Nepal and Pakistan are 
ridiculous. After showering praise on the basic de- 
mocracy of Pakistan and the’ four-tier system of 
panchayats in Nepal, the author comes to the conclu- 
sion that panchayats in Nepal are not sovereign 

, bodies and their powers are limited and that the 
failure of the multi party system might lead to a 
monolithic party organisation and a ‘King’s party 
may rise in the name of partylessness! But still he 
approves of kingship when he says that ‘kingship is 
the factor of stability and symbol of unity in the 
politics of Nepal.’ If this is so, one may ask, then ‘what 
about democracy’ which the author holds so dear for 
the success of Panchayati Raj. i 


About Pakistan he says, 'distant is the keynote of 
the system of Basic Democracy’ and ‘the long tradi- 
tion of benevolent autocracy of the establishment still 
continues unchanged and unchallenged. ‘In certain 
respects even the power of bureaucracy has increased.’ 
‘It has been placed in the system as the controlling 
authority with almost ultimate powers.’ 


When the author of this book says in the opening 
para that this is a very modest attempt towards pro- 
moting an understand of Panchayati Raj, he 
is really modest. The book is neither a modest attempt 
nor is it capable of promoting an understanding of 
Panchayati Raj. The author has nothing new to say 
and therefore tries to say everything which has been 
said before on the subject by different people. But 
in doing so, he only manages to make a hotch potch 
of different opinions and renders it impossible for 
the reader to get a clear understanding of the concepti 
.and working of Panchayati Raj. 


G. P. Srivastava 
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...2 hip-length blouse with fashionable boat neckline and mini- 
sleeves, Sew it on USHA, team it with slim slacks, and milady: 
is а rage in casuals, USHA and.ever so little effort of yours—a 
new world of designs=and the Joy and satisfactlon of creating 
yaur own beautiful things. ' 
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] These wonderful years when she wants to learn, 
teach her proper dental care with Forhan's. 






At her age, she's full of curiosity and enthusiasm. What you 
teach her now she'll never forget. So, teach her those 
important things. Such as proper dental care with Forhan's. 


\ Forhan's Toothpaste, created by a dentist, has special 
astringents for the gums. [t helps prevent gum troubles and 
^ . tooth decay. It's so right for you...and your child. 
. Teach your child to brush her teeth regularly—night and 
morning—with Forhan's. . a 


It's never too early to teach Forhan's dental care. 
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for precision measurement and. controi of temperature, 
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'' Taylor Process Contro] and. Measuring Instruments are manufactured in India іп 
collaboration with Taylor Instrument Companies U.S.A. Design,specification and 
testing are strictly to- Taylor, U.S.A. standards, and are recognised ру users of Pro- 7 
cess Control Instruments throughout the world. Taylor in India can now handle - 

,' your instrumentation requirements from design to commissioning and thereafter 
servicing and maintenance. 
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We can send a contro]. systems specialist to give We will work with your process and instrument А 
you first hand advice on the best control system engineers to.design control loops to give the 
lor your processing. desired results. 
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We offer installation and start-up service to assure Training courses can be provided at the factory 
pP ou Of a smooth operating system or at the plant site, 
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AN attempt is made.in the following pages to 
analyse Gandhism by the dialectical method, 
ie, in relation to the full range of methods of 
social and political action. Several attempts 
toward a realistic analysis of Gandhian techni- 
ques have been made in recent years in India 
and elsewhere. The analyses by, among others, 
Erik Erikson, Joan Bondurant, Simone Panter- 


Brick, deserve to be better known, for the 


authors have brought to bear upon Gandhism 
a sense of Gandhi-like truthfulness. The main 
shortcoming of their work results from unfami- 
liarity with satyagraha in action. As a con- 
sequence, their. discussions remain highly 
abstract. 7 


The most useful’ achievement is the analysis 
of satyagraha in the framework of the conflict 
theory. Gandhi’s political movements are view- 
ed in the perspective of conflict-resolution. The 
merit of this approach is that it removes the 
appearance of-passivity from non-violence. Con- 


E 


Tn problem. 


flicts are ТРИЕ іп адб: especially in a 
rapidly changing one. Studies have demonstra- 
ted that, far from avoiding conflict, Gandhi often 
initiated it. He forced confrontation upon his 
antagonists in order to attack social injustices. 
In India the exploiting castes and classes have 
a long history of violent suppression of the 
lower social strata and resort to violence by 
the latter might have worsened their plight. 
Gandhi’s insistence on non-violent struggle 
reduced this danger, but violence was by no 
means absent. ` 


The scholarly analyses fail to do justice to 
Gandhism. They are not creative enough to 
interpret satyagraha as a practical method in 
the post-Gandhi world. Gandhism needs to be 
studied by the dialectical method. The first 
advantage of this approach is theoretical.. It is 
that non-violence and satyagraha are related to 
other methods of social and political action. 
Satyagraha is no longer confined to a far out 
corner as something exotic and qualitatively 
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+ 


t 


different from other types of'social action, to , 


be practised only in exceptional situations by 
exceptional individuals such as Gandhi. 


Another advantage is largely a practical one. 


If we analyse satyagraha by the dialectical ' 


method, we may learn how to bring it to bear 
upon many different types of real-life issues and 

,not merely the peculiar ones that confronted 
the Indian nationalist movement in its struggle 
against British rule.’ On the other hand; as one 
form of struggle amongst others, satyagraha may 
be varied in: different circumstances, even as 
Gandhi varied it. Furthermore even those who, 
‘like the activists in Europe, Africa, America, 
West Asia, do not even consider satyagraha, 
would have to examine its possible relevance 
as a part of the spectrum of social and political 
actions, . | 


In analysing satyagraha by the light of the- 


dialectical method, we recognise that it is a 
method of struggle and seeks to counter-act the 
tendency of men and women to evade issues. 
Gandhi’s attitude was to confront problems 
‘without flinching. This is the significance of 
satyagraha—holding ‘fast to truth. Courage 
is needed to face issues squarely, especially 
when we ourselves are .beneficiaries, ‘direct or 
indirect, of the injustice suffered by others. 


The dialectical analysis enables us to place 
satyagraha on the continuum of the different 
forms of social struggle, violent or otherwise. 
On this continuum we find at опе extreme un- 


limited violence where parties to the conflict ` 


„аге committed to the unlimited use of force. 
This happens in warfare between States or coali- 
tions who attack each other with all the means 
of destruction at their command. The side that 
brings to bear the more effective violence upon 
the other wins. 


_ At the other extreme of the continuum would 
be struggle in which both sides abjure violence. 
There is peaceful confrontation. Тһе situations 
in which satyagraha was conducted by Gandhi 
did not involve the abjuring of violence by both 
sides. 


the British-cotitrolled police—almost always 
employed violence. Policemen clubbed the 
demonstrators, beat them up badly, and courts 
imposed fines and imprisonment. Thus, even 
though Gandhi was non-violent, the struggles 
in which he was involved were not. Gandhi, 
of course, knew this fully well. He knew that 
the government would employ violence as it 


made amply clear that it would and, indeed, : 


made no apologies. 2 


` Tf Gandhi’s ригрове had been to avoid violence 
at all costs, he would not have conducted the 
struggle, for he knew that it would invite vio- 
lence from the police. . What he did not want 


4 


Gandhi and his followers were almost . 
. always non-violent but the other, side—mostly 


was that his followers should be violent—when 
that happened he usually called off the move- 
ment. But even when there was violence by 
only the police, Gandhi could not be exempted 
from the responsibility for its occurrence. He 
was asked why, knowing that his movements 
would evoke violence, did he go ahead when he 
so highly valued non-violence. 


Gandhi’s reply included two main points. In 
the first place he argued that inaction in’ the 
face of injustice and evil is worse than violence; 
for him to remain inactive or passive when 
India suffered the injustice of political subjec- 
tion, on untouchables the injustice of social 
disability, would be cowardice. Не would 
rather provoke violence in the face of injustice 
than do nothing. Secondly, the violence for 
which he thus became responsible was commit- 
ted against him and his followers: In so far 
as they were not perpetrators of violence but 
its victims, they were non-violent. In other 
words, he held that violence suffered by oneself 
-—violence that is borne voluntarily but not 
inflicted—was of a special kind. 


From another point of view, the violence that 


.is suffered by oneself is just as evil as violence 


‘Gandhian satyagraha. . 


that one inflicts on others. -A basic principle 
of western ethical theory is that the self is 
equated with the other. It holds that what I 
Would not do to others I should not suffer upon 
myself. 


which equated self with the other: he suffered 
upon himself what he would not do to others. 


This.is inverted egoism. Where the egoist seeks "4 


some gain for himself although denying it to 
others, the inverted egoist accepts pain or loss 
which he would not inflict or even wish upon 
the other. This involves a different concept of 


‘the self than that prevalent in much of western 


Social and moral philosophy. 


But there is a more significant aspect of 
This is its social and 
psychological dimension. To elucidate it we 
must recognize that satyagraha does not operate 
in a situation entirely free of violence. It lies 
somewhere in the middle of a continuum of 
social actions that range from two-sided violence 
to mutual non-violence.  Satyagraha involves 
violence as well as non-violence. Somewhere 
on this continuum, away from satyagraha but 
towards unrestricted mutual violence, lies 
guerrilla warfare. The significance of satya- 


“graha may be pointed up by contrasting it to 
guerrilla strategies. 
„violence but not unlimited violence. 


Guerrila warfare employs 
In fact, 
guerrilla warfare is based on the strategy of 


‘inferior violence. ^ 


“Да Viet Nam, the guerrillas employ violence 
‘but оға much lower degree than that used by 


“ 


І | Such is, for instance, the categorical” 
imperative ‘enunciated by Immanuel Kant.. 
Gandhi did not accept the Kantian universal. 
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the Americans and the South Viet Namese. The 
American forces have dropped more than three 
millon.tons of bombs on Viet Nam. They 
have deployed vastly superior firepower. They 


‘enjoy much greater mobility. The American 


forces are using a far higher level of violence 
than the guerrillas. But the use of inferior 
violence by ,the guerrillas is. not simply com- 
pulsion but deliberate. It is characteristic of 
guerrilla strategy. | 


Ву using inferior violence the guerrillas 
attempt to control the degree, the type and the 
place of violence used by the other side. Where 
the enemy begins by using conventional forces, 
Ke is to be compelled to resort to guerrilla-like 


tactics, which disintegrates his military organi- ' 


zation. In other words, where guerrilla strategy 


' is successful, the enemy is forced to modulate 


the level of violence arid to follow the guerrilla 
initiatives. Тһе course of events is controlled 
by the guerrillas. Contrast this with all-out 
war. Each side uses unrestricted violence. 
Escalation knows no bounds. When an all-out 
war breaks out, all stops are pulled. The use 
of weapons and violence acquires a dynamic of 
its Own,. which finds its proper culmination and 
end. The logical end is unconditional surrender 
or defeat of one-side or the other. 


“However, in guerrilla warfare the, level of 
violence is deliberately controlled andheldata 
level significantly lower than that of the enémy. 


It is increased or lowered.within this limit. In 


so far as the Vietcong use inferior violence, the 
American strategists must ponder how much 
violence they must apply in response to it. If 


this were ordinary warfare, violence would be 
‘detached’ in the shape of armies operating. 


autonomously; each army would seek to annihi- 
date the other. But the guerrilla force is not 
detached from the population and cannot be 
destroyed separately.  Guerrillas cannot be 
defeated, unless the population is annihilated. 
If the guerrillas are separated from the popula- 
tion they may be defeated. Otherwise unres- 
tricted violence cannot be employed against 


them. -Let us compare guerrilla strategy with | 


Gandhi’s technique of satyagraha. 


If there had been a violent upsurge in India 
against, British rule, the government would have 
been provoked to respond in kind. In the absence 


of guerrilla warfare of inferior violence on the . 


part of the Indians, the British government 
would have been able to escalate violence ac- 
cording’ to its‘ own: calculations and thereby 
overwhelm the nationalists. But Gandhi fought 
a kind of guerrilla struggle. He was able to 
control the response that the government would 
make by waging a losing struggle. As a result 
there was gradual. erosion of British authority. 


. that; it merely yielded at the end. 


The attrition, as in guerrilla warfare, was 


essentially psychological and moral. Fighting 
mostly on the other side’s initiative, the govern- 
ment was worn down and lost its morale. The 
government was never defeated—Gandhi saw to 


“ 


In guerrilla warfare this “is not necessarily а 
The withdrawal follows the. 
. moral and psychological erosion which is 


military collapse. 


brought about by guerrillas or satyagrahis who 


use an inferior force, violent or non-violent. Іп, 


short, both guerrilla warfare and satyagraha are 


techniques of fighting against enemies that are - 


superior in organization, in weaponry, even in 
manpower. The techniques depend on the 
ability to employ graduated force. In the case 
of Gandhi the movement's intensity varied from 
zero, namely, when the struggle was withdrawn 
or it was suppressed, to near boiling point 
when there. was a vast movement and the 
country was astir. In conventional warfare such 
graduation is not possible; both sides are com- 


mitted from the very beginning to putting their - 


maximum resources into the ‘battle; eventually 


. there is only victory or defeat. There is no ebb 


and flow that one finds in guerrilla warfare and 
in satyagraha. f ў 


4 


In ‘other words, the satyagrahi and the 


guerrilla lose many times without being defeated. 
They may be.driven to the wall and yet they 


come back because they never commit all of 
their resources and therefore they can always 
withdraw from the battle with their morale and 
their'basic organization intact. because they are 
committed io. fighting losing ‘battles. The 
guerrillas may withdraw, melt into the people 
or retreat into their sanctuary. Gandhi 
could withdraw into  constitutionalism or 
merge into the people, with the ‘move- 
ment becoming the people. At other times 


he called the entire people to become the : 


movement. The technique of Gandhi was not 


one of absolute non-violence because violence . 


was involved in it; indeed, he sanctioned violence 
in the 1942, movement, or. at least tolerated it. 


Another important aspect of satyagraha, the 


psychological part, is the suffering of violence · 
against oneself. "Violence was inflicted upon the’ 


satyagrahis in beatings administered by the 


police or confinement in prison or, in the сазе. 


of. Gandhi, was self-inflicted in the form of a 


limited fast or fast unto death. In other words, · 
suffering is an important part of the satyagraha .'. 


movement as it is of.guerrilla warfare. . But 


we shall discuss first the part of suffering in | 


satyagraha. - à t 


There have been several attempts at “ап - 


| ‘explanation of the role of suffering in поп-, 
“violence, but none of the analyses has made- 


fone basic point. It is that suffering of this 
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kind is meaningful only in so far as it serves’ 
to make the individual or group the focal point 
-of the emotions of the community or, in some 
cases, of mankind as a whole. To put it simply, 
in the first place suffering draws the attention 
of the people to the individual or group that 
undergoes suffering. For instance, when Gandhi 
undertook a fast and especially when his con- 
dition deteriorated and it seemed likely. that 
he would die, he became increasingly the cen- 
tre of attention and emotions of the people of 
India, indeed of the world. ‚Іп other words, 
he drew the. emotions to himself and became, 

so to speak, a' focal point of the feelings, hopes 
and fears. In other words, the psychological 
forces were concentrated upon him, making him 
the galvanizing force of the society. 


This was the basic strategy. of Gandhi’s move- 


ment: to become the focal point of the fears and . 


hopes, of the good wishes and ill wishes of the 
entire people, including the government. It is 
also true of guerrilla movements. Тһе guerril- 
las suffer many disasters; they are often nearly 
wiped out. It is in the process of suffering 


that they. win thé sympathies of the population . 


‚апа it: is the. emotional commitment of the 
population that.enables the guerrillas to con- 
` tinue to operate, despite. set-backs, and even- 
tually succeed. In this sense the picture of 
the heroic/ guerrilla who never loses, who always 
' wins one victory after another is a totally 
‘misleading one and the ‘heroic guerrilla’ of this 
type is bound to lose as did -Che Guevera in 
Bolivia. 


There are two main points here, namely, that 
suffering is intended to and has the effect of 
activating’ and drawing the tensions and emo- 
tions .of the people, and these are turned to 
account in the functioning of the guerrillas. In 
other words, guerrilla warfare is tragic action, 


as satyagraha is tragic. The sense of tragedy, 


of 'suffering, simultaneously engages the emo- 
tions of the opposing party. Through opposition 
it provides moral sustenance’ to the guerrilla. 
His final defeat or withdrawal may be felt as 
à moral victory. Thus, in dialectical analysis, 
non-violent struggle is not something totally 
unrelated to violent conflict: it’ is not even 
absolutely non-violent. It is struggle in which 
the violence of the opponent is expected. Thus, 


it is a technique of mastering the actions of: 


the other side despite and indeed due to his’ 
possession of means of vastly superior violence. 


Thosé who practise non-violence may tend to 
believe that it is absolutely different ‘from 
violent action. : Such belief is essential to non- 

' violent practicé. It is also thé case: non-violence 
.is separated from violence by a vast moral and 
psychological ‘gulf, То say that these are. 
nevertheless related is not to deny the qualita- 
tive distinction. The important point is to 
recognise that non-violence and violence aré 


t 


connected by intermediate stages and Gandhian ` 


satyagraha is an intermediate type. Political 
action may occupy any position from the ex- 


‘treme of unrestricted violence to complete 


non-violence but—and this is more important— 
it may also shift towards one end or the other. 
Gandhian movements shifted along the spec- 
trum. Thus, - those who- are non-violent 


may becóme more or less so. Similarly, a 


movement that begins as violent does not have 
to remain so. Its circumstances and methods 
may change-and move it in one direction or the 


_other. Those who are committed to violent 


methods might consider non-violence and find 
it appropriate at some stage. 


The question then arises as to the conditions 
under which struggle may be conducted non- 
violently or those where it would be impracti- 
cal to do so. This question has been discussed 
by the many writers and we need not go into 
it. Suffice it to note that there-must be indi- 
viduals who are capable of: bearing suffering, 


pain, deprivation. The society would have to - 


be such that it is moved by suffering, not demo- 
ralized by defeats. There are societies that 
must ‘always win for they cannot suffer defeats 
and maintain their morale. The leaders would 
have to accept that they are weaker than their 
antagonists in armed force or organization and 
be yet determined to right injustices. 


` DER Я ; i К 
е Similarly, in a non-violent struggle or where 
Po swe n . . 
inferior violence is used as іп guerrilla warfare, 


a potential moral community with the’ antago- 
nist is presupposed. The final aim is to bring 
about the ‘change of heart’ in the antagonist. 
In guerrilla warfare it means that increasing 
sections of the enemy are won over to the cause 


of the guerrillas. In satyagraha also the oppo- ` 


nents begin to see the justice of the cause for 
which the struggle is carried out. In both cases 
there is a search for common moral ground. 


‚Тһе opponent is not driven into an’ unreconcil- 
able position because he is not humiliated by ` 
‘defeats. The satyagrahi or the guerrilla volun- 


tarily accepts the humiliations and defeats. 


The world today is ‘brimming with unrest 
that seeks То right social and political wrongs. 
When violence erupts there is destruction and 
loss of life but no assurance of the outcome. 
The armaments race between great and small 
States is wasteful and potentially catastrophic. 
A grasp of methods of struggle-ranging from 
the relatively peaceful to the violent is needed. 
Gandhi’s life and thought can- contribute if 
viewed in the perspective of dialectical analysis, 


ie, not something exotic but part of the ful . 


range of methods of social action. In this sense, 
satyagraha is always relevant as an alternative 
and anyone who struggles against injustice is 
a potential satyagrahi. i 
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Е The central theme 00 


\ 


SUGATA DASGUPTA 


GANDHI had half dofe, with 
rough strokes of his brush, the 


picture of a new: society. Мапу: 


of the elements which had gone 
into its making would, however, 
seem ‘irreality’ oriented апа 
unrealisable to many. А few 
slogans raised during the recent 
French revolution had, strangely 
enough, idolised some of these 
very principles which could well 
provide the rationale for a 
Gandhian society. It was all the 
more a surprise that General de 
Gaulle, of all persons, readily 
agreed to implement a few of the 
ideals and gave credence’ to the 
belief that all of them might not 
be entirely  unrealisable. . This 
upsurge in the West has provided 
a new impetus for a.re-examina- 
jon of Gandhi’s thoughts and 


brought to the fore its possible 


relevance to the emerging struc- 
ture. 


The new movement had called 
upon its leaders to work for a 
‘society’ which would be ‘anti- 
megalopolis, for an ‘economy’ 
which would shed its preference 
for large units and for a ‘polity’ 
which emphasises not only repre- 
sentative but also -participatory 


This article is from the proceedings of a 
seminar on Gandhi. 


democracy. The whole episode 
was a definitive protest against 


the eclipse of man; against 


the domination of the economy 
over the society and of the 
machine over the individual. 
To put the man: back again, at the 
centre of the stage, was the main 
ery of the French revolution and 
the search was for a new structure; 
as for them both capitalism and 


‘communism had failed in the 


western milieu. Some social 
scientists have called this. type, 
yet ‘unstructured and indiscern- 
ible, as post-marxist, post-modern, 
post-industrial > and  post-cyberne- 
tic; a ‘moral society’ as the S.D.S. 
puts it where one can ‘strive’ to 
be ‘moral’ more than in a mate- 
rial society. 


If the slogans of the French un- 
rest had thus brought to the fore 
some of the concepts’ which are 
akin to the fundamentals of 
Gandhi’s social, economic and 
political thoughts, it is obvious 
that a critical appraisal of the 
latter would provide an import. 
ant insight necessary for the con- 
struction of a new society, a new 
model towards which Gandhi’s 
thoughts lead us. This might also 
help to analyse the role that the 
various institutions, -economic and 
political, play in the set-up. An 


operational examination, under 
certdin terms of theoretical refer- 
ence of what.the whole body of 
ideas generally known as Gandhi's 
thoughts, may thus go some way 
in; understanding the fünctions of 


‘certain important, systems of ‘the 


‘model’ if not of the model itself. 
The short discourse that. follows 
raises a few crucial issues which 


. might well provide a theoretical 


lead in this direction and a start- 
ing point for a study of ‘Gandhism’ 
or of Gandhi’s ‘thoughts, with 


special reference to planned social ` 


change, one that seeks to realise 
the model. 


С ъан had empirically evolved, 
ed, as a result of this interaction 
with the national milieu, a .num- 
ber of concepts which provide the 
basis for reconstruction of the éx- 
isting system - with which we 
have come to live. 
keen to change the structure as 
radically , as possible and his 
treatment of the subject was three 
dimensional. : 


‘He thus offered a critique of 
the existing society, spelt out cer- 
tain basic elements of the new 
model and provided the rudi- 
ments of a ‘methodology’ for 
bringing in change. 
deed practised or experimented 
with some of these ‘methods’ in 
his own time and recommended 
them for further application in the 
post-colonial. -era for а radical 
transformation of .the ‘economic 
and political ‘structure. 


Notwithstanding what has been 
stated just now it is but-evident 
that Gandhi had no opportunity 
to provide the details of any of 
the three tasks that he had under- 
taken. Most of these, e.g., the mo- 
del or structure of a new society, 
the critique of the existing one 
and the ‘method’ “ог” establishing 
the, new, will thus-have to be exa- 


. mined, evaluated .and shaped, in 


the context of new times and 
evolving needs on the basis of the 


leads provided by the Mahatma. 


These have to be, as Dr. M. N 
Srinivas has put it in a note to the 
Board of Research, Direction of the 
Gandhian Institute of Studies, 


Gandhi was 


He had in-. 


. tual 


critically analysed, shorn of all 
adulteration, and scientifically 
established. For,.such analysis of 
Gandhian thought, as Srinivas 
Says,, is. indispensable for the 
understanding of modern India 
and Gandhi 15. great enough to 
withstand the rigours of scientific 
scrutiny. Reviewing the import- 
ance of ‘such analysis, Jayaprakash 
Narayan said in an official com- 
munication to the former Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com. 
mission that one should not, while 
planning an economy, go the west- 
ern way the whole way, and then 
turn back. What is required, on 
the other hand, is to examine the 
feasibility of the new approach and 
while we are at the primary stage 
of construction build, if possible 
the new way. The objectives. of 
a. scientific appraisal of the social. 


“economic and political thoughts of 


Gandhi will, therefore, be to find 
the details of the new approach 
on the. basis ‘of some of the essen- 
tials of his thought-structure. 


But can a study of the details 
be possible without understand- 
ing the. system which provides 
the details, and the central theme 
on which the system is based? 


While any study of Gandhian 
thought must ‘cover a wide spec- 
trum, it will be wise to start with 
the central theme should there be 
any! It is the contention of this 
paper that there is such a theme, 
a main concept which. provides the 
basic foundation of ‘Gandhism’. It 
is necessary to examine the ‘basic’. 


For, without such an analysis, any . 


probe into thé ‘details’, eg, the 
various economic measures, poli- 
tical approaches and social institu- 
tions suggested by Gandhi will 
only be-a peripheral exercise and 
provide no understanding of their 
contemplated ‘function’. and struc- 
ture. 


a 


Т, central theme, the concep- 
foundation of Gandhian 
thought, is ‘non-violence’! Тһе 


I. Sri Rajagopalachari says in ап 
official communication to the 
Gandhian Institute of Studies: ‘.. 
the hard core of Gandhi’s teaching 
is that we should avoid inflicting. 
violence" b. А 


q 


other ideas frequently used in this ` 


connection are’ ‘truth’ and 'swaraj. 
But since the non-violent society 
of Gandhi’s choice is also the 
‘swaraj? society and the latter 
represents the truth (vide his dic- 
tums “Truth is God’ and then ‘God 
comes to the poor in the shape of 
bread’2) the concept of non-vio- 
lence would still stand out as the 
central theme. It was for this 
reason that, in offering a critique 
of the present day society, Gandhi 
had called it ‘violent’. He rejected 
the basic frame as he found vio- 
lence ingrained in it. We wanted 
to leap forward to a non-violent 
polity and the method of struggle 
or change he sought to apply in 
the process was of ‘non-violent 
Satyagraha’. He found no demo- 


cracy possible without non-violence . 


and no institutional framework 
worth its keep until it became 
‘truly’ non-violent. 


The other reason why the con- 
cept occupies a central position is 
the global meaning that the term 
conveys. Although Gandhi was 
not the first to use the concept he 
gave it а new meaning, used it 
in a new context and did not mean 
by . ‘violence’ what is ordinarily 
meant by it. The two terms ‘vio- 
lence, and ‘non-violence’ thus 
acquired a technical connotation. 
What this is has been clearly 
brought out by Dr Bharatan 
Kumarappa in his preface to the 
small treatise entitled For the 
Pacifists’ (a compilation of 
Gandhi’s writings on the subject). 


V iolence, according to this new 


connotation, means ‘exploitation’, ` 


‘centralization’ of power апа 
‘dominance’, all that retards free 
expression and development of 
persons and institutions especially 
of the weak, who live at the base 
of the society, namely; the Daridra 
Narayan. Nori-violence is the 
antonym of all .#һеѕе; it means 
non-exploitation, non-organization 
(Tantra Mukti) and non-dominance 


2. Gandhi’s statement on 15th August, 
1947 published in all'news papers: 
see The Statesman. —— . nos 


z 
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(a cooperative rather than a com- 
, petitive polity).3 (a-to-e) 


^ 


Non-violence in this context is 
: both an ‘end’ as well as the 
‘means’. In terms of the objective, 
Gandhis aim was to establish 
‘swaraj’, a non-exploitative and 
. egalitarian, society. The institu- 
tional arrangements and patterns 
of relationships there. are .so 
arranged that the economy, polity 
and society are not attuned to 


exploitation and the weakest сап. 


share in the process of decision 
making and realise their, fullest 
potentiality through the merit of 


' self. actualisation. ! 


Gandhi called the present society . 


‘violent’ since -he found that ex- 
ploitation provides, in the name of 
profit and power, its basic moti- 
vation. The methods ‘by which 
Gandhi wanted the new society to 
be achieved and the old ‘to be 
changed was also non-violent. Al- 


“You cannot build non-violence on а 
factory civilization: but it can be 
built оп self-contained villages. 
Even if Hitler had so minded, he 
could not devasiate seven hundred 
non-violent villages. He “would 
himself become non-violent in the 
process. Rural economy, as [have 
conceived it, eschews - exploitation 
altogether and exploitation is the 
essence of violence.’ 


E (a) 


А Gandhi (‘Harijan’, November 3,1939) ` 


3. (b) ‘The motive lying behind the western 
type, and the Eastern is the same — 
the greater welfare of the whole 
society and the abolition of the 
hideous inequalities resulting in the 
existence of millions of havenots 
and a handful ofhaves. I believe 
that this end can be achieved only 
when non-violence is accepted by 
the best minds of the world as the 
basis on which a just social order is 
to be constructed.’ : 

Gandhi (‘Harijan’, January 17, 19. .) 

3. (c) Regarding personal exploitation; 

Gandhi says .. ‘As long as she has 

not the same right in law as a man, 

as long as the birth of a girl does not 
receive the same welcome as that of 
the boy, so long we know that 

India is suffering from partial 

paralysis. Suppression’ of women is 

a denial -of Ahimsa’. Gandhi 

(‘Harijan’, August 1940, page 127) 


‘The violence that prevails today 
has its roots mainly in economic 
factors’ says Vinoba .. ‘the ‘only 
remedy for it lies in doing away 
with, concentrated weilth in the 
society". (‘Peoples’ . Action’, 
February 1969, page 1). 


3- (d) 


“ 


. ihat a 


though a number of indices of 
such a non-violent society as 
well as those of non-violent action 
have been provided by Gandhi, a 
thorough examination of all these 
concepts has become an urgent 
necessity. It is evident, however 
that by non-violent action, Gandhi 
meant, peaceful, constructive, mass 


‘action and not the -violent, des- 


tructive action of a coterie. For, 
the latter would lead, Gandhi says, 
only to a change of masters and 
not of a system. The new system 
was to have a new ethos, where not 
a few but the people.in general 
would exercise some types of con- 
trol over the productive appara- 
tuses.4 That was his non-violence. 


Gandhi’s main concern was to 
replace the existing social, econo- 
mic and political system by a new 
oné which would not permit ex- 
ploitation of one by the other. It 
was for this reason that Gandhi 
was antimegalopolis, as he thought 
truly.  non-exploitative 
habitat has to be ‘urban’ or rural. 
He was against big units. as-he 
found that in these structures 


machines enslave men ‚апі not 


vice-versa. 


І. has recently been stated in a 
paper prepared by the Gandhian 
Institute of Studies for an inter- 
national seminar on' Peace Re- 
search that a perusal: of selected 
case studies of ‘intra-societal vio- 
lence in India show that ‘big pro- 
jects led to much inequity and 
retarded the developmental game5 
Moreover,- the internal tensions 


and violences that thus stem from . 


4- ‘According to me the economic 
constitution of India, and for the 
matter of that, the world should be 
Such that no one under it should 
suffer from want of food and 
clothing. ln other words, every- 
body, should be able to get suffi- 
cient work to enable him to make 
two ends meet. And this ideal can 
be universally realised only if the 
means of production of the ele- 
mentary necessaries of -life are in the 
control of the masses .. Gandhi 
(Janata', Vol. xxiii No. 36 October, 
6, 1968) | 

`$. Vide Dasgupta’s paper on ‘Peace- 
lessness and Maldevelopment’ : pub- 
lished in ‘Interdiscipline,’ Special 
Number on Peace Research, Vol. 
V. No. 12, 1968. 


“mal-déevelopment 


` 


what. is described as ‘mal-develóp- 
ment also lead to international 
tensions and vice-versa. In an- 


other paper, produced by Dr М. N.” ` 


Srinivas, it has likewise been 
observed that the so called agri- 
cultural break-through in rural 
India is sure to intensity ‘caste’ 
conflicts and  intra-societal  un- 
rests... The ensuing process of 
is thus. apt, to 
upset all major plans for rural 
recovery... M 


‘Every developmental process 
has thus ‘a violence content’8 in it— 
and is setting fire to the roots of 
the micro-society today. Any plan 


for development needs, therefore 


to emphasise the ‘equity’ content 
in planning and not the 'g.np- 
view. This, Gandhi would call 
non-violence’ and the techniques 
that emerges as a result, popularly 
known as Antyodaya in Sarvodaya 
jargon,. would be the new techni- 
que of development. When Gandhi 
had agitated for a renouncement 
of all violence from iridividual or 
societal life, he had accordingly 
pleaded for a life of non-exploita- 


tion, e.g., Astreya and Aparigraha ` 


etc. (vide his Vows).9 


The structure of a ЕРТЕН 
sceiety, the new functions that the 


- institutions are to perform. there, 


` 
` 
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6. Poverty, both economic and psycho- 

logical, leads to-tensions and tensions 

.to violence. Neither do the efforts 

to eradicate poverty namely the 

developmental scheme and their 

modus operandi always act as an 

.antidote to violence. Quite often 

planning ‘leads to  'maldevelop- 

ment’, i.e., it creates undergrown 

social set-ups, «culturale lag and an 

uneven proces of growth, which 

produce in turn, great many frustra- 

` tions in Specific 'areas, , (Paper on 

‘Peacelessness апа , Maldevelop- 

r ment’ by Dasgupta Submitted to 

Peace Conference held at Tallberge, 
Sweden, 1967) 


7. ` Vide Dr. M. №. Srinivas's series of 
articles published in "Times of 
India’, August, 1968. 


8. Preface by Jayaprakash Narayan to 


. the book ‘Riots in Rourkela’, 
page/8. : 
9. - There were eleven vows such as 


truth, non-violence, control of palate, 
non-stealing, non-possession, fear- 
lessness removal of untouchability, ` 
.labour, tolerance and equality ‘of 
religions. — " 
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the new ‘role’ and relationship of 
institutions and individuals, thus, 
all provide important areas of 
social action to the gane agents 
of the day. 


The question of probe into this 
central concept thus becomes im- 
‘portant and all the more so when 
one thinks of introducing new 
plans of economic or social growth 
or attempts to restructure or 
modify any existing system as per 
the ‘Gandhian ideal. In all such 
matters, the theoretical 
tions of the technical connotation 
of the new term ‘non-violence’ 
provides the real perspective. 
While introducing a new pro- 
gramme, be it that of cottage 
industries, panchayats ог  anti- 
untouchability, the sole conside- 
ration thus is to find whether or 
not the programmes bring relief 
to the exploited, provide succour 
and help to the weak and free 
individuals from dominance: eco- 
nomic, political, psychological or 
institutional. What logically fol- 
lows from this premise is that 
Gandhi would not be opposed to 
any economy or polity or to the 
size and' structure of any enter- 
prise or institute and,to the use of 
any machine unless these breed 
exploitation. He would never sup- 
port another, unless he were con- 
vinced that the new system gave 
its clientele greater discretion and 
opportunities for self-expression. 


Lx therefore, wrong to say 


that Gandhi was against this or 


that: against the big unit or the 
Parliament. All that he 
against was the ‘exploitative’ 
aspects of these systems. Viewed 
from this perspective the core of 
Gandhi’s ideas and the meaning 


and scope of Gandhian thought - 


becomes evident. The task is not 
only to analyse particular pro- 
grammes of industry or agricul- 
ture ‘or to examine any tools, e.g., 
Ambar Charkha or a computer but 
to analyse how these, if at all, fit 
into the ‘total schema’ provided by 
the central theme of Gandhian 
thought.. Other areas of probe 
relevant from the same point of 
view are to find the ‘methods’ of 
. achievement of the new structure. 


z 


*have-nots themselves. 


implica-: 


was. 


The method is important: For, it 
is with Gandhi, a part of the 
system. Means are ends and the 
two are no different from each 
other. 


The ‘change’ agents in the new 
system are the people themselves, 
and not a handful of ‘vanguards’; 
nor a party of have-nots. But the 
0 The sys- 
tem is to be designed, desired and 
maintained by the people through 
their ‘non-organisation’ oriented in- 
stitutions. Gandhi was thus essenti- 
ally a non-collectivist and had 
probably pleaded for Scientific 
anarchy and would have voted, 
ultimately, with Karl Marx, for the 
withering away of the State, the 
main agent of political exploita- 
tion. The essence of the method 
lies in the promotion of funda- 
mental, reconstructive; large scale, 
continuous peoples’ action (in 
Paris, they called something like 
this a ‘direct confrontation’) such 
as those which would provide the 
best guarantee not only for the 
achievement of a non-exploitative, 


non-monopolistic, non-domineering 


society, but also for its mainten- 
ahce by the people themselves. À 
central purpose of  Gandhian 
studies should be to evolve the 
method of  non-violent social 
action or struggle. For, this has 
to keep the new society going and 
fulfil the needs that ‘violent’ 
methods promise but fail to realise. 
As we find new determination to 
bring in planned change, mount- 
ing the relevance of Gandhian 
thought within the theoretical 
framework of the new concept 
becomes evident. 


about the 


One word more: 
method. The importance of the 
IO. Struggle was basic to Gandhian 


Methodology — Gandhi was asked 
by a leading industrialist: (The late 
R. S. Dhotre told the writer) ‘Вари 
you have struggled all your life 
against the British;- - struggle has 
become your habit. What will you. 
* do now — since the British are gone. 
Will you not change your habit 
‘Change my habit’ Gandhi snapped 
back ‘how can I do it at this stage of 
my life’. I will continue to struggle 
and you are good enough an enemy 
for a life time’s fight’. 


study of methods is of special 
interest. For, if the period ahead 
of us is going to be one of revolu- 
tionary social change, what form 
the new society will take will 
depend, to a very great extent, on 
the methods of change used for 
the purpose. The crucial decision 
of the decade lies, therefore, in 
determination of а realistic 
method of change and development 
and in the evolution of the 'tech- 
nique' set for the purpose. While 
the exploration may cover a wide 
range of areas, the choice seems 
to be limited to two: violence and 
non-violence. If the ‘methods 
adopted by the change agents are 
going to be violent, a particular 
type of pattern will then emerge ` 
while if ‘non-violence’ provides 
the: methodology, the role. and 
rationale of the new system may 
be different. As Gandhi provided 
a critique of the existing systems 
by calling it ‘violent’ and then pro- 
ceeded to design the new structure, 
Gandhian studies wil have to 
examine the new pattern in all its 
ramifications on the basis of a 


rejection or otherwise of the 
existing: system. _For, such an 
approach. provides the base on 
which the entire fabric of 


Gandhian thought is built and 
would need to be critically ap- 
praised before any detailed and/or 


isolated examination of,schemes, ' 


programmes, instruments, etc., 


will be of any value. 


v 


N on-violence, along with the 
two other cardinal concepts, ‘truth’ 
and ‘swaraj’ thus provides the core 
of Gandhism’ as also the central 
theme from which most others, the 
derivative concepts, if we may so 
describe them, arise. A basic pre- 
requisite to an analysis of Gandhi's 
thoughts with a view to evolve 
systems of models for practical 
adoption could ‘only be provided 
by a rigorous examination of 
Gandhi’s thinking on non-violence. 
This, then; provides the basis of 
Gandhian thought and the central 
theme around which the network 
of'a study programme could be 
developed. 


| Contemporary value 


K. 
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KARUNAKARAN 


IN the atomic era, as in the 
pre-atomic age, revolutionary poli- 
tical change cannot be averted; 
and even the most radical revolu- 
tion should not be eliminated, 
even if it is possible to do so, from 
the political processes because 
they are the means through which 
many societies cen make rapid 
progress. But it is also true that 
there are great risks involved if 
today the political revolution is 
accompanied by the customary 
bloodshed as in the past, because 
it may lead to mass suicide on the 
part of the human race. 


The well-known historian, A. J. 
Toynbee, notes: ‘But this inevitable 
change need not be brought about 
by violence, even when the change 
in question is one of the radical 
kind that has usually led to blood- 
shed in the past...Gandhi, by his 
revolutionary new political stra- 
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tegy of non-violent non-coopera- 
tion, made it possible for India and 
Britain to part from each other in 
peace and friendship and Martin 
Luther King is consciously apply- 
ing Gandhi’s method in his leader- 
ship of the ex-African citizens of 
the United States in their struggle 
to win equality of human rights. 
with their ex-European fellow 
citizens,’ 


Toynbee also contended that, ‘If 
the human race refrains from 
committing mass suicide, it may 
come, in retrospect, to recognize in 
Gandhi опе of its historical 
saviours. He may be remembered 
as the timely prophet of his 
genération, and the timing of his 
achievement has surely been 
providential.' | 


In view of the fact that the 
successful revolutions in recent 
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times were’ generally accompanied 
by violence, there is a widespread 
view that violence was a pre-con- 
dition to the launching of a 
revolution. Among the revolutio- 
naries, even some of those who 
are averse to violence, accept 
violence because they feel that 
those who want to preserve the 
status quo will inevitably use 
force. Consequently they advocate 
bloodshed as a necessary evil. 


Other advocates of the use of 
violence for revolutionary purposes 
maintain that courage and bravery 


“cannot be separated from bloody 


conflicts. In their opinion non- 
violence is ,accompanied by pas- 
sivity and lack of firmness. 


Gua rejected both these 
views. He was a champion of 
positive and direct action. He was 
a rebel and revolutionary and he 
always aimed at radical changes 
in the social and political spheres. 
On fundamentals he rarely com- 
promised. i 


Like many other great men who 
preceded him, Gandhi maintained 
that courage need not necessarily 
be accompanied by violence. The 
reverse was also not true. Very 
often those who were inclined 
towards violence were not neces- 
sarily brave. 


Gandhi’s greatest contribution in 
this field was that he experimen- 
ted with non-violent methods of 
the struggle on a social level. He 
was the first important leader—at 
least in the recent period—to orga- 
nise mass struggles on a non-violent 
basis. He rejected the concept 
that violence was a manifestation 
of courage. He could also lead 
others in revolutionary political 
actions “which rejected violence 
That did not make these revolutio- 
nary actions less radical than the 
violent ones. After Gandhi, the 
concepts of peaceful and поп- 
violent, nature of revolutionary 
political action are advocated and 
practised in different fields by 
different people. They relate to 
(ay the struggle for economic and 


political freedom of nations; (b) 
the struggle for racial equality; 
and (c) the transition from capi- 
talism to socialism. 
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І. the field of the struggle for 
national liberation, the Indian 
nationalist movement under Gan- 
dhi’s leadership is the most strik- 
ing example of the use- of 
non-violent methods. It is, of 
course, true that the achievement 
of freedom by India cannot be 
solely attributed to the struggles 
led by Gandhi. Among other 
things, many international factors 
and the relative weakness of the 
United Kingdom as a World Power 
helped the transfer of power to 
Indian hands. But those struggles 
were also a factor. Moreover, the 
nature of the relations between 


India and the United Kingdom ' 


after 1947 and the political system 
which India evolved since then, 
were very much influenced by the 
fact that there were no violent and 
bloody conflicts between the Indian 
people and the British power. 


One has only to look at the 
comtemporary political scenes in 
Pakistan, Congo, Algeria, Indonesia 
and Burma to see the contrast 
between them and the political 
scene of India. 


In the communist world, the 
people of Hungary tried to assert 
their independence from the Soviet 
Union by force and they met with 
disastrous failure. And if. they 
would have succeeded, Hungary 
would perhaps have been under 
indirect U.S. domination and 
inside the country, the extreme 
rightist - ‘counter-revolutionaries’ 
_ would have come to power. 


On the other hand, recently the 
people and the Government of 
Czechoslovakia tried to assert their 
independence from the , Soviet 
Union. In spite of the present 
loosening of the bloc-system and 
the increasing accord between the 
two super powers, the Soviet 
Union and some of its Warsaw 
Pact allies sent their armies tó 
Czechoslovakia and occupied parts 
of the country. Тһе non-violent 
non-cooperation which the Czechs 
vigorously practised against the 
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Soviet army and their allies met 
with partial success. It is too early 
to say what would be the, ultimate 
outcome of the encounter in Eas- 
tern Europe. But it will not be 
ridiculous to assume that the non- 


violent: resistance offered by the 


Czechs have greater chances of 


success than any violent methods - 


of struggle they would have 


adopted. 


Many of Gandhi’s writings and 
speeches on this subject are rele- 
vant -even today. He has written 
extensively on non-violence as a 
creed and'as a policy. То him it 
was a creed; but he knew that to 
many of his followers it was only 
a matter of expediency. This is 
how many Czechs have also view- 
ed non-violence in their recent 
struggles. But Gandhi welcomed 
and advocated the use of non- 
violent methods even as expedient 
measures. 


Tre struggle for racial equality 
is another field in which non-vio- 
lent methods of struggle are used. 
Gandhi himself started it in rela- 
tion to, the rights of the people of 
Indian origin in South Africa. Ви 
it was in the struggle of American 
Negroes for racial equality that 
non-violent methods were tried 
on a large scale. Martin Luther 
King was their most well-known 
leader although a few Negroes did 
try non-violent methods even 
before King came to, the scene. 
Martin Luther King often said 
that Christ gave the inspiration 
for non-violence and Gandhi gave 
him the methods. In the US. 
there was no attempt to copy. 
Gandhi’s methods mechanically. 
On the other hand, while applying 
them concretely to the American 
situation, the American Negroes 
made the necessary alterations. 


Although King and his associates 
had some limited success, non-vio- 
lence is still not widely accepted 
by -a large number of American 
Negroes even as an expedient 
measure. That was one of the 


-reasons for the widespread riots 


in the States. 


But one thing is certain: the 


non-violent methods of the strug- ` 
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gle have: made the American 
Negroes fearless and they have 
provided opportunity for a large 
number of ‘people to participate in 
the struggles. This has helped the 
democratisation of the movement 
for racial equality. 
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Hive since the success “of the, 
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October tevolution in Russia, the’ 
inevitability of the conflict bet- 


ween the capitalist world and the. 


communist world was stressed by 
many writers and political leaders. 
It was asserted that inside -the 
country also the transition from 
capitalism to socialism could take 
place only through a bloody revo- 
lution. „Now these are disputed 
theoretically in «the communist 
circle itself; or, rather, those as- 
pects of the theory which deal with 
;peaceful co-existence and peaceful 


transition from capitalism to socia-^ 
lism are now being increasingly . 


emphasised in some countries of 
the communist world. Here. 
again, many factors have contri- 
buted to this development. There 
is no doubt that one important 
factor is the destructive nature of 

modern wars. The Soviet theore- 
ticians have put forward the argu- 
тепе that a nuclear war would 
lead to the destruction of the 
world in ‘support of their concepts 


of peaceful co-existence and peace : character. But even today they 


ful transition from capitalism to 
socialism. Another reason given 
is -that the growing economic 


.superiority of communism to 


capitalism will make bloody revo- 
lutions superfluous. 


There is no doubt that the 
possibility of affluence in commu- 
nist and capitalist societies as a 
result of technological progress 
have blunted the edges of:the con- 
flict between the two societies. It 


У 


has also made the transfer of 


‘power from the hands ‘of the 


imperialists to those of the leader's 


‘of the nationalist movements less 


irksome to both. 


The ТИР тА ТЕТЕ wars 
and internal political conflicts 
seem to suggest that although the 
preceding analysis may reflect the 
sense of direction in which the 
events will gradually move, it is 
too early to say that completely 


new ground is broken іп all these ' 


fields. Viet Nam pointed out how 
a disastrous war can prolong and 
continuously damage the interests 
of all the combatants. ` 


In the short run, some of these , 


violent conflicts will continue and 
in some parts of the world the use 


'of force in a struggle for justice 


will be justified. But such areas 
are narrowing. It is not an acci- 
dent that, even on Viet Nam the 
final settlement will be reached as 
a result of negotiations. ` There 
will be few armed conflicts.in the 
future where one party or the 


other will be compelled to un ` 


conditional surrender. 
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Tise is a widespread view that 
non-violent methods of the strug- 
gles are not very effective. In the 
post-war world many violent 
struggles аге also ineffective. The 


final outcome of such conflicts, 


very often depended upon the 
superior force which one party 


could command and it was not. 


always on. the side of justice. 


World public opinion arid inter- 
national organisations have not so 
far exercised a decisive influence 


in resolving international .conflicts . 


and the domestic conflict іп. а State 
which assumes an international 


are not without .any significance. 
In the future they: will have in- 
creasing influence. Even for a 
good cause, world public opinion 
can be better mobilised if the 
struggle in pursuit of it, is con- 
ducted in ‘a non-violent manner. 
This is another reason for stress- 
ing the non-violent aspects. of 
these struggles. 


The importance of these deve- 
lopments lies not in the fact that 
they lead: to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that the only method of 


revolutionary action is non-violent, | 


but that they -have brought to the 
forefront a discussion: whether or 
not non-violent methods of the 
struggle can be organised on a 
large scale with great effective- 
ness. In this. discussion the legacy 
of Gandhi—both in regard to the 
theory and practice—has" a. , great 
contribution to make. 
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IT is only natural in the Gandhi 
“Centenary Year that we should 
remind ourselves of the message 
that Gandhi gave to the world. 
Ever since Gandhi, passed away, 
there has .beén a growing interest 
in his teachings and methods: The 
main reason for this interest is 
essentially ‘the belief that the 
Gandhian method could be helpful 
in solving the problem of violence 
with which the world society is 
faced today both at the national 


and at the international level. But ' 


how that method can be made 
helpful is a question which has 
produced two different reactions 
and has consequently shaped two 
different kinds of attitudes to- 
wards Gandhi. There are those 
who ‘persist in the unstated belief 
that whatever сап be known about 


M 


Gandhi has been known and that, 
therefore, it is their sacred duty to 
defend and, -eulogize whatever 
Gandhi might: have said. On the 


“non-academic plane, this belief is 
.the basis of the entire activity of 


the neo-Gandhians today. 
5 E 1 


On the academic plane, . this |: 
belief dominates in another form, 
inasmuch as scholars have often 
studied Gandhian ideas mostly in 
terms of the extent to which they | 
may be fitted into defined .cate- 
gories. "Thus; neither at the aca- 
demic пог at the’ non-academic 
level does there exist a spirit of 
scientific inquiry. The -other atti- . 
tude is based on the belief that 
knowledge about Gandhi, which 
is: considered final, is not only not 
complete but also may .not be 


, 
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wholly correct in the context of 
our present problems. 


Those who take this attitude 
maintain that the. best way to 
study Gandhi is to examine his 
methods and ideas with a view to 
determining, the extent to which 
ihey are applicable in the pre- 
sent: situation and then suggest 


: modifications that are necessary, 


if at all in those methods and 
ideas. Thus, of the two attitudes 
towards Gandhi, one is sentiment- 
tal and the other scientific. 


T. : knowledge about Gandhi 
made available to us during the 
last two decades-or so must be 
viewed as two different bodies .of 
knowledge bearing the impact of 
these two different attitudes to- 
wards Gandhi. The present state 
of knowledge „about ‘Gandhi in 
'India, since it is dominated by the 
first attitude, is full of sentimen- 
talism. On the contrary, the 
attempts at the application of the 
scientific method in recent years 


. have opened up new possibilities 


in the production of scientific 
knowledge about, Gandhi. If our 
interest in Gandhi is really legiti- 
mate, it is.necessary that we should 
not ignore the basic difference 
between the sentimental and the 
scientific approach.' 


The legitimate ` interest іп 
Gandhi has two aspects. One is a 
correct understanding of Gandhi 
and the other is a desixe to estab- 
lish the limits of Gandhi's' current | 
relevance. Indeed, both these ele-~ 
ments are.in a way interconnect- 
ed, for we cannot determine the 
scope of Gandhi's current relev- 
ance without understanding 
Gandhi. ' Р 


It is often emphasized that 
Gandhi. offered a comprehensive - 
philosophy of life; that our social, 
economic, and political systems 
can be structured according to 
that philosophy; and that if only 
we apply Gandhian philosophy in 
every walk of life, we should be 
able to eliminate all evil from 
human society. This belief has 
led some people to decry any use 
of violence in any intrahuman 
relationship on the one hand and 
the development of technology on 


” 
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the other. According to them, а 
society to be non-violent must be 
a society characterized by trustee- 


ship, decentralization, and -want- 


lessness. These characteristics, 
they argue, are possible only when 
we keep away from material 
values of life.’ At the govern- 
mental level also, they suggest, 
should . introduce , Gandhian 
morality both inthe- intranational 
and in the international field. 


The difficulty with this’ kind of 
thinking is that it does' not make 
any meaningful distinction bet- 
ween the theoretical and practical 
aspects of Gandhism. When it 
insists on becoming ‘Gandhian’, its 
reference is inevitably to a whole- 
sale adoption of Gandhi’s ideas 
and methods. І suggest that 
although in Gandhi’s ‘own view, 
his ideas and methods were not 
separable from each other, we 
should view them to be so in the 
interest of Gandhi’s applicability 
to the present human situation. In 
other words, we must examine the 
Gandhian technique of action in 
isolation from his view of an ideal 
social and political order. Garidhi’s 
concept of an ideal order envisages 
a structure which is based on the 
minimum of wants and which does 
not possess organized force. Both 
these elements, one positive and 
the other ‘negative, need careful 
analysis. : 


ENS 7 j 
L is doubtful if the world would 


be willing to be satisfied at the 
present level of its material life. 
The innumerable plans of econo- 
mic development and the techno- 
logical advance of various degrees 
going on in all parts of.the world 
conclusively establish the fact that 


simplicity of life and minimization 


of wants can hardly be accepted 
as cherished ideals today. No 
effort at creating a  wantless 
society, therefore,is likely to meet 
süccess and any attempt at intro- 
ducing Gandhian ideas in this 
regard would be swimming against 
the current. Similarly, it would 


be unrealistic to expect a political | 


society not to have any organized 
physical force and run its affairs 
purely on the basis of moral force. 


To appreciate this ‘point, one 
must look at thé way in which the 


development of the modern State 
system took place.. The modern 
State: arose in Italy, England, 
France and Spain. It was thus 
essentially a European or at least 
a western phenomenon. It emer- 
‚Бей in the course of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and attai- 
ned a stabilized form in the 
seventeenth century. Emerging 
from the anarchy of the decaying 
feudal system, the modern State 
started displaying а relentless 
quest for power which has remain- 
ed an important hallmark of the 
modern State until today. The 
authority of the, monarch rose to 
limitless heights and it received 
its significance from the unquali- 
fied and uniform obedience of all 
his people.- ` ' 


S ince its very inception, thus, 
the modern State has sought 
. to acquire unlimited authority and 
effective power. In other words. 
the modern State is the sovereign 
State. In the beginning no dis- 
tinction was maintained between 
State and society, inasmuch as the 
rulers controlled all activities of 


their people with the-help of the 
nobility and the professional army. . 


Later, the wave of nationalism led 
to the: emergence of ,national 
inovements all over Europe and ‘of 
the idea of the nation-State by 
which was meant that a group of 
people having. common bonds 
must be entitled to form a 
State and that the power of the 
State must reside not in a. few 


rulers but in the people as.a whole. ' 


"The development of the national 


sentiment was not confined. ,to, 


Europe. It also took place in other 
‘parts of the world in different 
forms. 
came mainly from Europe, it was 
moulded in the European model. 
Like the European countries,-there- 
fore, the other countries have also 
regarded nationalism and inde- 
pendence as constituting 
essence of statehood. , y 


In this respect,’ the national 
movement in India led by Gandhi 
was no different from the national 
movements in the West. That the 


But since the inspiration. 


the 
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political structure of India as-a 
free country should have.been cast 
in the model of the western State 
system was, therefore, inevitable. 


“Мо, non-violent’ structure -of the - 


State of India , could thus be 
expected. EE. 


This is. not to Баз however, that 


' there was no novelty in the Gan- ^ 


dhian method of' national struggle 


or that he.personally approved of 


the objectives of. European nationa- 
lism as' the objective of Indian 
nationalism also. He undoubtedly 
did systematic . thinking about 
what the non-violent political and 


. social order should be like and how 


that order could be established in 
India. But he did not live long 
enough to translate his thinking 
into practice in this regard. Dur- 
ing his life time he was concerned 
more with the attainment of free- 
dom than with the preservation of 
freedom. There are many problems 
ihvolved in the development pro- 
cess with which a country is faced 
after achieving freedom but which 
Gandhi did nof have time to pon: 
der over. Chief among such pro- 
blems are those relating to the use 
of force and the creation of a 


non-violent world order. : 


If Gandhi had lived longer, he 
would have addressed himself to 
these problems and. perhaps con- 
tributed .to the evolution of a 
non-violent society. But in the 
absence of a charismatic leader like 
it is hardly possible that 
India, let, alone other countries. 
would reverse the process of her 
development of the last twenty- 
two years and go back to Gandhian 
ideals of the social and politica] 
system. Thus, the possibility. of 
апу positive impact of Gandhi. іп 
‘the form of her.readiness to trans- 
form herself along Gandhian lines 
is ruled out. One can, therefore, 
argue with a reasonable degrée of 
that the ‘Gandhian 
philosophy has not: influenced the 
‘basic form of our social and politi- 
cal life at all. 


% 


"T. real significance of Gandhi 

for us.today lies in his method. 

My submission is that'even though 

we have forgotten Gandhian philo 

sophy and the evolution of a 
7 ж P" 


$ ^ 


(Gandhian method 


. $ 
non-violent world seems all too 
unlikely, Gandhi is still relevant 
for. the method that he taught us 
by which to fight evil and injus- 
tice. The popular image of Gandhi 
is that of a political leader who 
tried to moralize politics. : But in’ 
Gandhi’s views there cannot be a 
ү better practice .of morality than 
fighting evil and injustice. Gandhi 


. Was essentially a man of action. His 


contribution lies in the novelty of 
his method that he gave to us as 
a technique of protest or resistance. 
At the level of action, Gandhism 
originated as a protest movement, 
it, flourished as a protest move- 
ment, and it can survive only as a 
protest movement. 


As a protest movement against 
authority or establishment, it can 
serve not only as a. check on the 
abuse of power but also-as.a 
medium of .educating public opin- 
ion. It can be carried only by 
those outside power against those 
who wield, power.  Possessors of 
power. cannot practise Gandhism 


' for the simple reason that one 


cannot protest against one's own- 
self except on а highly metaphysi- 
cal plane. 


{ 
Т. the practical utility of the 
is contingent 
upon a dissociation of those who 
use it from power and -authority. 
No one could understand this 
better than Gandhi himself. When 
India achieved independence and 
set up her own national govern- 
ment, Gandhi ‘chose to keep away 
from power not because he con- 
sidered his role in India’s national 
life to be over but because he was 
convinced that ‘he could play his 
role effectively only by remaining 
out of power. His prime concern 
was to protest against the wrong 
perpetrated by authority and there 
is no doubt that as long as he 
would have survived, he would 
have protested against the national 
government of India as muth as 
he protested against the British 
Government. However, dissocia- 
tion from power alone would not 
guarantee the success of the Gan- 
dhian method of resistance. What 
іѕ`а1ѕо necessary is that those who 


, use it do not seek power even-as 


an objective of their resistance. In 


~ 
^ 


EN 


. Other words, the-Gandhian method 


must be used against power, not 
for power. 


, It is the failure to appreciate 
this: twofold dimension of. the 
Gandhian method that’ is res- 
ponsible for the unsatisfactory 


results of the method on the one 


hand and for a good deal of con- 
fusion in our -understanding of 
Gandhi on the other. The spirit 
of Gandhism can be kept alive not 
by those in the government but 
by those in the opposition. 


Ba it is one think to say that 
Gandhism can survive only as a 
weapon of protest and quite an- 

other to suggest that it has actually 
survived in this form. The tragedy 
of Gandhism during the post- 

Gandhi period has been that even 
those who worked as close asso- 

ciates of, Gandhi did not continue: 
his tradition of resistance in the 
Gandhian way. Their performance 
in national life reflects the unsta- 
ted belief that after the attainment 
of independence the function of 
Gandhism was not protest but 
the reconstruction of society which 
could be performed only with the 
capture of governmental power. 
The moment capture of power be- 
comes the objective, the Gandhian 
method ceases to be Gandhian. 


The will to power takes two 
forms. One is the will to capture 
governmental power on the part of 
those who join the ranks of the 
opposition working either in legis- 
latures or outside, and the other 
is the desire to get recognition of 
the government or the Establish. 
ment. on the part of those 
who are engaged in the propa- 
gation of Gandhi’s ideas. ‘Thus, 
all those on whom rests the 
responsibility of keeping Gandhism 
alive become power seekers direct-. 
ly or indirectly. Power seeking 
is as much alien to the Gandhian 


, method as it is to Gandhian philo- 


sophy. Since Gandhi insists on 
fighting all evil сапа injustice 
originating from whatever source 
his. method is bound to be, accom- 
panied -by an uncompromising 
attitude to authority. It-is because ' 
of the absence of this uncompro- 
mising attitude that our efforts to 
apply the Gandhian: method in the 


' contemporary situation have borne 
little fruit. 


T. above analysis of the nature 
of the Gandhian method leads to 
two important conclusions. One, 
that the Gandhian method alone, 
not his philosophy, is relevant 
today; and two, that this method 
has not been properly applied 
during the post-Gandhi period. The 
second conclusion suggests that the 
potentialities of the Gandhian 
< technique of resistance have not 
been fully identified or utilized. 
Surinder Suri rightly emphasizes 
in.his ‘poser’ the need for a scien- 


` tific study of the Gandhian me- ` 


thods of social and political action. 
He suggests that Gandhism must 
be studied by what he chooses to 
call ‘the dialectical method’, and 
that the purpose of our study of 
Gandhi must be to find out how 
the Gandhian ‘method сап be 
applied in dealing with ever- 
. emerging new types of conflicts. 
There can be no dispute with Suri 
in’ so far ав he expresses his belief 


in the potential efficacy of the’ 


Garidhian method in the peaceful 
resolution of conflicts. But, the 
difficulty arises when one tries to 
understand what he means when 
. he says that Gandhi must be 
studied by the dialectical method. 


Suri talks about a ‘continuum of 
_ the different forms of social strug- 
gle’. At one extreme of this con- 
tinuum he finds unlimited violence 
‘where parties to the conflict are 
committed to the unlimited use of 
.force and at the other extreme 
there is a ‘struggle in which both 
sides abjure violence’. His. belief 
is that Gandhian satyagraha can- 
not operate in a situation entirely 
free of violence and that it can 
function only in a situation that 
lies somewhere between ‘two- 
sided violence’ and ‘mutual non- 
violence’. This is by and large a 
sound assessment of the Gandhian 
method. А satyagrahi after all 
cannot wait for а non-violent 
society to emerge before he resorts 
to. satyagraha, because satyagraha 
-is a method that has to be used 
for the emergence of that kind of 
society itself. The Gandhian me- 
Анод, therefore, is relevant prima- 
rily as a technique. of confronting 


mediary type 1 
-violence and mutual non-violence 


the opponent who uses violence. 
The violence of the opponent is 
met in the Gandhian method by 
non-violence, 


Suri is right only up to this stage 
of his analysis of the Gandhian 
method. But it is doubtful if this 
part of his analysis adds to our 
understanding of Gandhi. On the 
contrary, ^the later part of his 
analysis adds to the confusion that 
already exists in our knowledge 
about Gandhi. This confusion is 
most clearly revealed in his con- 
tention that satyagraha is an inter- 
between mutual 


and that it must be studied by the 
dialectical method. Nowhere does 
he clearly state what he means by 
the dialectical method of the study 
of Gandhism. The only meaning 
of the word ‘dialectic’ one can 
draw from Suri's paper is that it 
refers to the fact that the Gandhian 
method meets violence with non- 
violence. But even this meaning 
which is only implicit, applies. to 
the nature of satyagraha and not 
to the nature of our method of 
studying' satyagraha. What Suri 
suggests is,that we should study 


satyagraha ‘by the dialectical me-: 


thod, whereas what he should have 
suggested is that satyagraha is a 
dialectical method itself. 


І. is this confusion -which is 
responsible not only for the wrong 
relationship that Suri establishes 
between satyagraha and mutual 
non-violence but also for the 
wrong comparison that he draws 
between satyagraha and guerrilla 
warfare. Suri contends that one 
of the two extremes in. thé spec- 
trum of the various forms of social 
struggle is the struggle by the use 
of non-violence on both sides. It 
is not clear whether he uses this 
concept of mutual non-violence as 
descriptive of an actual form of 
struggle. But if that is so, it raises 
serious doubts about history bear- 
ing a testimony to the use of non- 
violence by both sides involved in 
a conflict.: Mutual. non-violence. 


therefore, can hardly be accepted ` 


as a category of the. various forms 
of social struggle. : 


THe two extremes in Suri’s spec- 
trum are mutual violence and 


of course, 


mutual non-violence. The former, 
reflects the age-old 
reality of social life but the latter 
does not. ‘Mutual non-violence is 
not a form of social struggle. It 
can only be regarded as the dori- 
nant characteristic of a social order 
in which conflicts are automatical- 
ly resolved without resort to vio- 
lence. And that is exactly what 
it means in the context of Gandhi. 
То ‘say that the Gandhian method 
operates between mutual violence 
and mutual non-violence is; there- 
fore, not correct. The Gandhian 
‘method is different from the me- 
thod of mutual violence because in 
this method violence is used only 
by the opponent of the satyagrahi 
and not by the satyagrahi himself. 
But it is not away from mutual 
non-violence as Suri seems to be- 
lieve., There is a close relationship 
of ends and means between satya- 
graha and mutual non-violence, 
inasmuch as the Gandhian method 
of meeting violence with non-vio- 
lence ultimately seeks the evolu- 
tion of a society based on mutual 
non-violence. 


It is here that Gandhi’s idea of 
a constructive programme claims 
its relevance. The objectives of 
the Gandhian method are two. One 
is direct and the other indirect. 
Directly it seeks to resist evil and. 
injustice non-violently in concrete 


situations and indirectly it wants” 


its success in each concrete 
situation to help in the gradual 
progress of society towards 
mutual non-violence. This pro- 
gress, according to Gandhi, can be 


facilitated only by a constructive ' 


programme. А ‘constructive pro- 
gramme finds no place in guerrilla 


warfare which Suri compares with, ` 


satyagraha: Guerrilla warfare 
depends .completely upon, violence 
and is relevant only in the context 
of resistance against imperialists. 
But .the Gandhian method is a 
technique of resisting all kinds of 
evil,and injustice. Thus the two 
techniques of resistance 


the mode of their operation and in 


their objectives. 


There is yet another aspect, in 
Suri’s paper that needs careful 


differ ' 
widely from each other both in- 


examination.. ` His complaint that 
‘scholarly analyses’ of Gandhism 
have failed to interpret the Gan- 


dhian method according to the. 
demands of new problems also. 


seems unjustified. Не has based 
this .criticism on the writings, of 
scholars like Joan Bondurant, Erik 
Erikson, and Simon Panter-Brick. 
But he has ignored any reference 
to the writings of peace resear- 
chers like Arne Naess, Gene Sharp, 
Johan Galtung, Kenneth Boulding 
and many others who in recent 
years have brought out commend- 
able studies on the Gandhian 
method. ` 

In fact, the Gandhian method 
has survived more in the realm of 
research than in the realm ой 
action. Its survival in the realm 
of research has led to the emer- 
gence of a new science called 
‘peace research’, which proceeds 
with the conviction that -our 
research must be directed to the 
production of knowledge that 
could be used for the promotion 
of peace. In trying to produce 
this. kind of knowledge, peace 
research adopts a scientific ap- 
proach to an examination of all 
possible methods of ensuring peace 
including the Gandhian method. 
In the context of the Gandhian 
. method, it attempts a rediscovery 
of Gandhi, inasmuch as it suggests 
the potentialities of that method 
and the modification required 


"therein to suit the changed cir- ` 


- cumstances. 


Gandhi himself never claimed 


any finality about the ideas ог” 


techniques that he presented. His 
method was the result of constant 
search after truth and this search 
is the essence of science. It would, 
therefore, be not only un-Gandhian 
but also unscientific to accept 
Gandhian ideas unquestioningly. 
Research on Gandhi is relevant to 
peace research because Gandhi 
presented elaborate theories of 


war and peace and-he came to' 


formulate those theories scienti- 
fieally. Thus, Gandhi has signi- 
ficance for peace research not only 
'for the content of his philosophy 
but also for the nature .of his 
method. 
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I AGREE with the  sEMINAR 
proposal that the application of 
the dialectical method to Gan- 


dhism is the only way, to rescue 


it from its deification by the Right 
and the infantile negative attitude 
of the Left which has reduced the 
Left itself.to sterility. I would 
only plead that the ,dialectical 
method should be related to the 
laws of historical materialism or 
else the debate wil become 
schematic and unhistorical. 


The Mahatma was the most 
Indian of the Indians of his day. 
‘He ignited the fire that smoked 
out British colonialism but he also 
left behind the smoke that has 
been blinding and choking his 
devoted heirs. 


The ‘problem is to study objec- 
tively the Indian reality which, 


. liberalism. 


the Mahatma faced and changed 
and, the laws of motion of the 
various Indian classes, both. anti- 
imperialist and the pro-imperialist, 
which the national movement 


headed by him inspired and acti- . 


vised. More, to what extent was 
the Mahatma ‘aware of the new in 
Indian national life of which ‘he 


. was the conscious or unwitting 


"instrument? Я 


І do not deny it is a tough prob- 
lem but it cannot be baulked, for a 
nation cannot successfully march 
forward without understanding its 
national legacy and, more, streng- 
thening its will and acquiring the 
wisdom to carry it. forward. | 


"The Mahatma’s direct heir, who 
was completely unlike him, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, has left. behind 
two formulations, the first that 
Gandhiji was full of contradictions 


` and, secondly, that most of his 


ideas were antediluvian but that 
he had an uncanny political in-, 
stinct which enabled him to stir 
the Indian people as no one else 
could. Both the ‘statements are 
very correct but do not carry us 
far in getting something meaning- 
ful and forward-moving out of the 
ideological rethinking and dialogue 
which the centenary year -has’ 
genuinely evoked. : 


‘It is not easy to deny SEMINAR'S 
demand, and my own urge to 
indulge in some loud, thinking is 
irresistible and hence I am scatter- 
ing a few ideas, minus arguments, 
'into the collective pool. 


Te Mahatma’s life, work, and 
ideas were typically Indiam and а 
potent combination of tradition 
and the new. His outlook was 
completely, traditional, that of a 
baniya Vaishnav, diluted by the 
then current dose of British-brand 
The Vaishnav Bhakti 
gave him his undying dedication 
to the nation and made him seek 
the help of his ‘inner voice’ in 
every crisis while the Baniya in- 
heritance showed him the way out, 
sweet and suave but tricky. Such 
a son of the Prime Minister of 
Porbandar and Rajkot could not 
but effectively ‘react to colonial 


` injustice. and aggressiveness when 


traditional liberal, arguments fail- 


* 


.ties. 
' mass 


of a 


ed him with the British rulers 
themselves. The ideological struc- 
ture of this | traditional mode 
was inevitably outmoded and 
reactionary. E 


This man of unprecedented 
faith, not only in his God but his 
people as well, made history by 
bringing into motion, something 
entirely new in our national life. 
The conditions and the need of his 
time impelled him to sweep aside 
the tactic of petition-mongering to 
the British ministers and‘ the Par- 
liament for achieving India’s 
national right and bring into 
action the 


demand and fight for Swaraj. 'This 
itself constituted a new and revo- 


lutionary turn in the Indian na- 


tional movement. 


A reactionary outlook, firmly 
held, super-imposed over an objec- 
tively revolutionary movement 
and initiated by the samé person, 
such was the contradictory pheno- 
menon produced and faced by 


, Gandhiji and .the leadership he 


built up. iX 


n ^ 


Tre Mahatma’s traditional out- 
look was then, in the early twen- 
very useful It made his 

approach. irresistible and 
evoked spontaneous response. This 
traditional.outlook also had built. 
in safeguards which made it res- 


‚ trictive of the movement and acted. 


as a brake under the dispensation 
driver unpredictably ' but 
meaningfully: bold and panicky by 
turns. j 


His traditional outlook hindered 
the Mahatma from understanding 
the laws of motion of the new- 
type mass upsurge which had 
welled up under his. national 
leadership. The historically _irres- 
istible movement found its way 
forward, through its own trial and 
error, and threw up a new leader- 
ship. 


The contradiction facing the 
movement: was solved in the 
grand, typically Indian, manner. 
The unquestioned: leader. of the 
nation who had failed twice in the 
twenties and again in the thirties 
was step by step elevated’ to the 


\ 


Indian people · from, 
below, on ‘to the political stage, to - 


status of the Father of the Nation 
and the youngest, most modern, 
and all-round progressive leader 
from the old collective, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, was promoted to the 
head of the nation. | Я 


| } 
The greatness of the Mahatma 
lay in the fact that he did not 
hinder but aided this historic pro- 
cess. Gandhiji had not only nursed 
Nehru but named him his heir 
and he knew he was no orthodox 
Gandhite but an ardent socialist. 
Such a proud privilége has been 
the lot of rare individuals in world 
history. Such was the greatness 
engendered by the national move- 
ment that brought us our freedom. 


Тһе. old leader, held back by 
traditional -thought tò take’ the 
movement ' forward, gracefully 
yielded place to a new one more 
suited to new times. a 


Let me spotlight some of the 
major issues. Aoc 


. 1 The Mahatma had evolved 
and tested’ out his technique of 


satyagraha in South Africa but һе. 


began his quest for ‘knowing 
India’ by going to the peasants 
and workers. 
perspective that his leadership of 
the Champaran peasantry,. against 
the Indigo planters, followed by 
the Ahmedabad textile workers 
strike should: be viewed. 21 


We of the Left broke through. 


Gandhian class-collaboration оп 


the Trade Union front by building: 
up the AITUC based on the policy: 


of class struggle and organising 
gigantic strike struggles, but we 
could never break the Gandhian 
hold over the Ahmedabad Majur 
Mahajan. Nor did -we realise our 
weakness which .enabled Sardar 
Patel to initiate, and Asoka Mehta 


to operate, the plan to split work-, 


ing class, unity by starting .the 
INTUC. ' 


There is no march forward to 
socialism without achieving work- 
ing class unity on a truly demo- 
cratic basis. · ) n 


The Mahatma resisted more 
successfully the independent class 
organisations of the peasantry. 
We of the Left tried our best to 


It is in this historic. 


t 
з 


а Я 


"beyond us. 


. ‘grievances. 


,anti-feudal struggle. 


-j 


set them up and they grew in 
areas where the Left was strong 
but. after independence, following 
the disruption of the national 
democratic movement. and Left 
unity, they became local islands. , 


Ti: mechanical application of 
the tactic of class struggle did not 
work in the peasantry. The class 
issue was mixed up in a compli- 
cated manner with ‘the hoary 
caste system and class differen- 
tiation had started with.the pea- 
santry itself.- The problem of 
creative application of Marxism to 
this basic Indian problem was 
The Mahatma relied 
upon the traditional set-up and 
‘held British -colonialism as res- 
ponsible for.all their miseries. He 
protected the landlord class with 
his’ theory of trusteeship and won 
‘peasant confidence by calling upon 
them to fight out their anti-feudal 
His ideas and tactic: 
thus became a hindrance to the 
supreme task of integrating' the 
anti-imperialist struggle with the 
This lapse 
has created new problems. 
The traditional feudal-dominat- 


ed areas like Orissa, Rajasthan, 
etc., have become the strongholds 


: of the Right. The character of the 
. agrarian problem has 


certainly 
changed but the anti-feudal revo- ` 
lution yet remains to be complet- 
ed and that calls for a united ap- 
proach to the peasantry for а! 
democratic socialist future with 


' the same fervour with which the 
‚ Mahatma 


‘took to them the 
message of, Swaraj. His trusteeship 
theory stands blown sky high. 


2. Тһе problem of .Hindu- 
Muslim unity was at one time the 
achievement of the Mahatma and 
in the changed times his great 
failure. The anti-imperialism’ of 
the Indian "Muslims could only 
express itself in terms of Pan- 
Islamism. Тһе Congress-Khilafat | 
Agreement was a contemporary 


‘achievement and it was the glory 


of the Mahatma that Hindu Na- 
tionalists twitted' him for support- 
ing the Khilafat cause with more 


‚ zest than the Muslims. 


The weakness of Gandhi’s tradi- 
tional thought lay in the fact that’ 


d hindered * him from ‘seeking a 


progressive democratic , solution 


and led to the efforts at top nego- . 


tiations and achieving a pact to 
divide the legislative’ seats and 
administrative jobs, an. impossible 


effort with the alien power in con-: 


trol. Communal tension intensi- 
fied, partition of the country 
became inevitable and the relations 
between the two States have be 
come a problem. 


Political realism which was the 


sound justification ‘for Congress- 


Khilafat unity once, became the 
original sin responsible for parti- 
tion, ete. 
revenge if a nation cannot march 
with the times, from tradition to 
modernism. d { 


3. The Mahatma’s conception of 
Swaraj in the beginning wilfully 
remained undefined not to scare 
away the Moderates and isolate 
the British usurpers. He was 


however no unprincipled ,Oppor- | 


tunist but a hard-headed, national 
leader. He had. opposed Hasrat 
Mohani's resolution for complete 
independence at the Ahmedabad 
Congress but blessed it before the 
decade was over, at Lahore. His 
experience of the British imperial- 
ists in the first NCO and the ap- 


pointment of the Simon Commis- . 


sion helped him overcome his 
illusions greatly though not com. 
pletely. ' А : 


Сағ conception of Swaraj 
was certainly. national and its anti- 
imperialist content became sharper 
and clearer -with his own experi- 
ence of British policy and he did 
not resist the modernists and pro- 
gressives, giving it a more and 
more democratic content from the 
Karachi Congress onwards. 


His conception of Swadeshi 
clearly emphasised the.concept of 
economic independence under 
Swaraj but his theory of trustee- 
ship was a twist against ,demo- 


.cfacy in economy. His own fol 


lowers criticised him in his life 
time and his firm answer used to 


‘be that -if trusteeship -does not 


deliver the goods under Swaraj 
he would advocate State owner- 


ИЕ 


History takes its awful: 


„the impact of: his 


ship.. More than two decades 


after independence, Bank National- 


isation has been enforced. А? 


clean-up of the monopolist trustees 
of national property, who have 
violated the mandate of the Father 
of the, Nation and only exploited 
it in their selfish interests, has 
begun and must become a planned 
and sustained national-effort. The 
future of people betrayed and of 
the "nation іп chronic crisis 
depends "upon it. 


Grnani made: non-violence the 
basic tactic of the national move- 
ment which he headed. In Indian 
objective conditions and during 
the historic phase which ‘threw up 
Gandhiji as the leader of the na- 
tional struggle, the traditional type 
of armed national uprising was 
out of ‘the question. We of the 
Left have gulped ‘but not yet 
understood this unprecedented 
phenomenon. The last few weeks 


`1 have been meeting Professor 


Low of Sussex University who is 


. trying to work out -the riddle, as 


he aptly puts it, of how we won 
all the battles but lost the war in 
India. 
of this historic phenomenon will 
alone give ‘flesh and blood to the 
now popularly mouthed. but ‘in- 
effectively ‘pursued tactic of the 
possibility of a peaceful path to 
socialism in -India. ` : 


The above is integrally rélated 
to the need for a new evaluation 
of the Gandhian tactic .of satya- 
graha and non-cooperation. It 
thrice failed under Gandhiji's own 
leadership, in the early twenties. 


early thirties and early ' forties. . 


The failure was primarily due to 
the Mahatma's willingness to com- 
promise the national aim under 
t reactionary 
ideology. The tactic failed to 


‘achieve its aim as planned but 


the righteous struggle it unleashed 
deepened the political expression 
and heightened the democratic 
conscióusness of the Indian people 
and made. them what they are, 
beaten but nót- ‘broken by: the 
Chinese aggressors and as a result 
of this experience, victorious but 
noty aggressive against Pakistan 
and above all capable of punish- 
ing the very organisation that had 


' 
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led the struggle for independence 
for betraying its solemn pledges 


by routing it in the last general 


elections. 


SS суартаһа and non-cooperation 
are a unique tactical contribution 
of the Indian people in the armoury 
оғ world revolutionary struggle 
and they are typically Indian. The 
: Left can and must take legitimate 
pride for enriching this national 
tactical heritage with gheraos and 
bunds. With the long delayed 
basic political differentiation 


taking place inside the ruling: 


party, the Right-Centre bloc that 
so far held sway breaking up (and 
the Congress is_yet the premier 
national organisation in Ше 
country) with the Prime Minister 
starting to take up an independent 
line against the Hight. the whole 
political atmosphere is changing 
and a new political correlation- 
ship is coming into being. 


To help speed up the now long 

‚ desired political constellation of 

national forces, active interven- 

tion by the masses is the dire 
need of the hour. | 


Gheraos and bunds were so far 
practised by the Left for achieving 
limited ends. .The time is ripe for 
and urgently demands that the 


. traditional national, weapons of 


“non-cooperation and satyagraha 
/ along with their new variants of 
peaceful gheraos and ‘bunds be 
revived, prepared for and put into 
practice,on 8 broader national and 
vaster democratic basis embracing 
the healthy middle of the roaders, 
- loyal to the nation and with a 
commitment to the people, and not 
confined to the national Left alone. 


A truly. national and forward 
moving programme is there іп the 
best of the Gandhian legacy as 
preached by Gandhiji himself and 
certainly not as being popularised 
by the present day Gandhites but 

. as it was developed, changed and 
enriched -by his loyal legatee, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, minus his 
Hamlet-like indecision and weak- 
ness. x 


Gandhi and Nehru both had to 
fight the battle of ideas publicly 


and draw the masses into making. 


i 
national opinion, Gandhiji against 
the Moderates, Nehru against the 
Congress Right and Indira’ Gandhi 
has, to do the same now. This 
battle of ideals is welcome but hke 
bank nationalisation it is only the 
first step, clearing and changing 


the political atmosphere, but by . 


itself it does not change- political 
reality. 


To change reality, active strug- 
gle by the people is necessary. 
This was so in Gandhiji's time, it 
was so in Nehru's time, it is more 
so now. The pre-independence 
legacy of non-cooperation and 
satyagraha is already being prac- 
tised in peaceful but never ending 
strike struggles, ‘ever ' growing 
gheraos and the periodic State- 
wide  bunds. This traditional 
tactical legacy as further develop- 
ed and practised in post-independ- 
ence India is before all to assess 


in its effectiveness and application 


for moulding our future. 


а "e 
Grananiii was the best product 
of his time. Gandhism was limit- 
ed and initiated by: the interests 
of the class that then led the na- 
tion. Gandhiji is no more and the 
class which gave birth to Gandhism 
is prostituting his legacy for its 


‘selfish and апі-реоріе. aims. 


Nevertheless, what makes Gandhiji 
and his work immortal are the 
following ideas. ) 


Loyalty to the nation.. 


Accepting the primacy of the 
role of the people and help- 
ing them to get going for the 
nation's current aim. 


Accepting and building upon . 


the new rising forces. І 


Holding and moving together 
and forward, not backward, 
nor sitting tight and making 
excuses. 


Gandhiji: thought anew for his 
time. We need to do the same. 
His thinking and listening, to his 
inner voice was no mere philo- 
sophical exercise but his way to 
evolve a forward moving course 
of action. We would be false to 
the Father of the Nation if we fail 


to do the same, in the conditions | 


of our times and for the fulfilment 
of the tasks that face us. 
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B.S. SHARMA 


ERES 


CIVIL disobedience is often linked 


in India with the name of Gandhi 


and his ideology. Gandhi called 


,his method of disobeying the law 


of the State civil; that is to say, 
Within the structure of the legal 
system which aimed at avoiding 
anarchy and lawlessness. Accord- 
ing to him, allegiance to the State 


is derived from the allegiance- to: 


an ethical ideal. The law of the 
State cannot make men moral 
directly; it can only ' promote 
morality indirectly by creating 


. conditions necessary for leading a 


moral life. The law of the-State 
should seek to secure the external 
conditions necessary for the reali- 
zation of the moral ideal: -But if 


- the. State does not fulfil‘ this re- 


quirement, ‘then the duty of 
cooperation . ceases | and even 
resistance to the laws.is justified. 
Non-cooperation with. evil is as 
much à duty as cooperation with 


. good. But Gandhi strongly urges 


that the full use of the constitu- 
tional means be made for register- 


Reprinted with permission from ‘Gandhi 
Marg "49. * 
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ing protests. However, he does 
not депу an ultimate right of 
resistance if all else fails, though 
with - non-violent means. . The 
leaders of recent mass violence in 
India, however, forgot Gandhi’s 
emphasis on constitutional means 
and his safeguards against anarchy 
and lawlessness. They only.repea- 
ted Gandhi’s words: ‘It is. contrary 
to our manhood, if we obey laws 
contrary to our conscience.’ 


: Violence 18 the infliction of 
injury оп” other people ‘and may 
be associated either with indivi- 
dual behaviour or group behayiour. 
It is the latter with all its mani- 
festations in strikes, hartals, 
‘bandhs’ etc, which concerns: us 
here.‘ Gandhi’s non-violent non- 
cooperation may also take the 
form of hartal, social ostracism, 
picketing, hijrat (voluntary exile), 
economic boycott, fast and civil 
disobedience. But in all cases the 
idea behind them is іо. withdraw 
cooperation. And Gandhi qualifies 
the use-of these methods in diffe- 
renf situations to prevent them 
from taking violent forms. Ulti- 
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- and orders. 


‹ 
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mately, when simpler forms of 
non-violent non-cooperation fail, it 
takes the form of civil dis- 
obedience. Gandhi defines civil 
disobedience as the resister's out- 
lawry in a civil ie, non-vidlent 
manner, Civil disobedience is а 
necessary part of non-cooperation. 
You assist an administration most 
effectively by obeying its decrees 
Non-cooperation in a 
civil or non-violent manner implies 
that the non-cooperator is to sub- 


. mit willingly to the punishment 


imposed by law. In practical life 


it is the individual who is to decide: 


for himself what laws are immoral. 
.And this might result in a state of 
anarchy. 


As ‘such Gandhi is at great 
pains to lay down conditions 


‚ for carrying resistance’ into prac. 


tical shape He expects moral 
discipline and self-control from 
the resister, He says: ‘Disobedience 
to be civil, must be sincere, must 
be based upon well-understood 
principles, must not be capricious 
and above all must have no ill- 
will or hatred behind it’ The 
civil resister, therefore, may not 
break laws which have a genuine 
moral purpose. Further, in order 
to avoid anarchy and lawlessness 
Gandhi insists that the duty to 


` „resist be converted into a right in 


the process of non-violent non-co- 
operation. For example, Gandhi 
would start with simpler forms of 
* non-cooperation, e.g., hartal—before 
'starting civil disobedience—to have, 
an indication of how far civil 
disobedience could be carried. 


Again,he would be very reluctant 
to advocate resistance in a demo- 
cratic State, since there exist con- 


. .Stitutional means to' redress the 


grievances. He said in 1947: 
‘Satyagraha, civil disobedience and 
fasts have a: restricted use in 
democracy. The necessity of civil 
disobedience, however, could arise 
in a democracy only when it falls 
very much short of its ideal; as for 
instance, the duty of resistance 
may arise in the case of an out- 
raged but impotent minority. But 


` then the duty to resist must be 
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converted into a right before resis- 
tance is resorted to. This indeed 
is the’ implication of" non-violent 
non-cooperation. Gandhi’s method 


of éatyagraha is ‘a process of 
educating public opinion such that 
it covers all the elements of 
society. In fact Gandhi’s method 
aims at-dispensing with all kinds 
of coercion—substituting persua- 


‘sion not only through reason and 


discussion but also through self- 
suffering. If therefore the leaders 
of mass violence during recent 
years claimed Gandhi’s ‘ideological 
support -and strengthened the 
forces of lawlessness, it is not what 
Gandhi would approve. In prac- 
tice, Gandhi as leader of a mass 
movement tried to. avoid mass 
lawlessness. 
the mass movement when he saw 
any such danger. In 1922 he called 
off the non-cooperation movement 


. when the campaign took an ugly 


turn at Chauri Chaura in Uttar 
Pradesh where 21 policemen anc 
watchmen were burnt to death. In 
the 1930-31 civil disobedience 
movement he threatened to go on 
a-fast-unto-death if necessary ір 
protest against the violent acts of 
his followers. 


. With Gandhi's death civil dis- 
obedience became an instrument 
whereby groups opposed to the 
government increasingly encoura- 
ged ‘violation of law. Sinte the 
application of Gandhi's , ethical 
ideals ultimately depended on the 
conscience of the individual, it was 
easy to abuse them, and the lea- 
ders of mass violence not only 
‘claimed Gandhis ideological sup- 
port but they also found his 
techniques very handy for their 
own purpose. 


Gas distinction of the ideal 


and the .actual further provides 
occasions for such misuse of his 
principles. Non-violence is Gandhi's 
ideal, no doubt, but he fully rea- 
lized that violence cannot be 
altogether eliminated from the 
actual conditions of life. This is 


so because for Gandhi an ideal is 


unrealized and unrealizable; its 
value consists in pointing out the 
direction.: According to him there 


‘must always be an unbridgeable 


gulf between the.. ideal and its 
practice. Тһе ideal will.cease to 
be one if it becomes possible to 
realize it. ‘Where would there be 
room for that constant striving. 


that ceaseless quest after the ideal 


‚Не even suspended 


thaf is the basis of all spiritual | 


progress, if mortals could reach 
the perfect state while still in the 
body? Striving after the ideal is 
the very essence of practising 
Gandhi’s philosophy. To the ex- 


tent we make this effort, to that | 
extent we realize the ideal. Per-. 


fect non-violence, Gandhi said, is 
an attribute of God alone and can- 
not be practised by human beings. 


Being a part of society man can-, 
not but participate in the violence' 


that the very existence of society 
involves. Gandhi, therefore, 
siders a person true to his faith if 
‘there is an effort to avoid the 


violence that is inevitable in life. ` 


This of course could make the 
practise of  the' ideal very 
slippery—anything could be- jüsti- 
fied as following the ideal. 
And ‘it is here that sometimes 
individuals or groups claim to 
follow Gandhi when in fact it 
may be otherwise. This indeed is 
unavoidable in the case of all ethi- 
cal ideals whose observance can 
. hardly be a matter of strict objec- 
tive scrutiny; it would ultimately 
depend сп the spirit of the person 
who observes it and which no 
outsider can , determine fully 
, Gandhi believed that_one should 
rather be conscious of one’s im 
perfections than that one should 
lower one's ideal; this would spur 
' the individual to perfect himself. 
: | 


қа БЕКТЕРІ a” confusion is made 
between the acts of the individual 
and those of the State. While the 
individual is an ethical being in. 
fluenced by morality, the State 
represents for Gandhi 'violence in 
a concentrated and organized 
form’; Ав such, the State can 
never attain the status of his ideal. 
His ultimate ideal is a stateless 
society., And this always remains 
Gandhi’s ideal, unrealized and un- 
realizable in its entirety. All that 
is possible is the progression of 
the actual State ‘towards the ideal. 
He says: ‘A government cannot 
-succeed in becoming entirely non- 
violent, because it represents all 
the people: I do not today conceive 
of such a golden age. But I do 
believe in the possibility of a pre- 
dominantly non-violent society 
And I am working for it” The ideal 
‘non-violent society only represents 


% 


' con-, 
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for the actual States the direction 
not the consummation. The actual 
State of Gandhi’s is dynamic rather 
than static. The higher the indi- 
viduals rise on the moral staircase, ' 


. the less the necessity for the’ use 


of force in the State. |. 

2 ke ps 
О.. essential ingredient of 
Gandhi’s non-violence was courage. 
Having decided upon-the rightness 


‘or an action, he would not like one 


to be a passive! spectator to evil. 
That would be,'for Gandhi, parti- 
cipation in the evil itself. If опе” 
does not have- sufficient. non-viol- | 
ence to die without "killing one 


- should not shamefully fee from 
. the danger in the name of non- 


' national government he says: 


' violence. 


Rather Gandhi would , 
advise’ killing and being killed. 
Waile he himself did not believe 
in the use of arms and felt strong 
enough to face any situation non- 
violently, he would not hesitate to 
advise. their use by those who had 
no faith in non-violence. Hence 
referring to his position in p 


^ there were à national government, 


——— C 


. ‘wards the ideal. 
: Gandhi was prepared to retain the 


whilst I should not take any direct 
part in any war, I can conceive 
occasions when it would be my 
duty to vote for the military train- 
ing of those who wish to take it. 
For I know that all its members 
do not belieye in non-violence to, 
the extent I do. It is not possible 
to make a person or society non- 
violent by compulsion.’ To impose 
non-violence ftom above is against 
the very spirit of non-violence. It 
has to-evolve on a voluntary basis 
from individuals. And to the ex- 
tent the individuals have cultiva- 
ted it, it will be reflected in their 
institutions including the State. 


There is not a uniform pattern of 
application of non-violence 'for all 
individuals and societies. Gandhi. 
however, looks with disfavour .at 


"every increase in the power of the 


State and. he devises a positive 
morál method, ie. satyagraha, for 
dispensing with' force and thus 
effecting: a speedier evolution to- 
Therefore, ‘while 


use of the military and the police 
to deal with anti-social elements 


-and to defend the country, what 


distinguished his State was its 


transitional character—to be trans- 
. i J 
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cended by a better one.. He expec- 
ted that the national policy will 
incline towards militarism of, a 
modified character, being influen- 
ced by believers as well as non- 
believers in non-violence. That is 
why Gandhi would not object to 
the*use of force in the case of 
Kashmir. 3 

-Because of the flexible nature of 
of Gandhi’s doctrines it is easy to 
distort them. Besides, the tech- 
niques that he used in the non- 
violent struggle could equally be 
used violently. The forms of agi- 
tation which have been adopted 
during the mass violence in recent 
years continue to be the same as 
were adopted during the national 
struggle. ‘There are long proces- 
sions in which angry men and 
women take part and these some- 
times lead to violence and even to 


+ destruction of public and -private 


property. There are hartals and 
fasts. The same targets were 
chosen in 1942—buses and trams, 
street lights; police outposts, con- 
trol cabins and policemen. 
‘Bandhs’ and -‘hartals’ are hailed 


“as a complete success when trains 
and buses do not run. - Recently . 


‘gheraos’ have become the new 
pattern -of mass agitation. Its 
technique consists in throwing a 
ring or cordon of the so-called 
satyagrahis round an office or fac- 
tory. Its aim is to paralyse the 
administration. Superficially `поп- 
violent in character, it succeeds in 
preventing the inmates , of - the 
factory or office from attending to 
their normal activities. Its! peace- 
ful character seems to be often 
due to some kind of understand- 
ing with the police. This happened 


- specially in the State governments 
‘where ‘United Front’? governments 


were in power. Thus the weapons 
of non-violent resistance forged by. 
Gandhi not only for overthrowing 


an alien government but also for 


resisting ahy evil government are 
being misused by all categories of 


people—politicians, students, tea- 
chers, trade unions ‘and even 
policemen. n эк бы 


La has been experiencing such 
agitations апа violence | since 
independence; they reached their 
highest water mark in 1966. There 
were agitations over the formation 


- s~ 


of linguistic States; students riot- 
ing over different issues like con- 


cession in ¢inema rates, increase ` 
in fees, stiff ‘question papers еќс.; - 


Government employees agitating 
over revision of service rules; 
gheraos and ‘bandhs’ by trade 
unions’ This is not all. There 
have been witnessed undemocratic 
exhibitions in the municipalities, 
the State councils and. legislatures 
aS also in the Lok Sabha. News- 
papermen were assaulted for faith- 
fully reporting the proceedings of 
the municipal corporations. Yet 
the leaders of mass violence claim- 
ed to follow -Gandhi and even 
justify the use of force. For ex- 
ample, one S. Banerjee, leader 
of the refugees in West. Bengal 
and a socialist, in a debate in the 
Legislative Assembly defended. the, 
tactics of satyagraha resorted to 
by the refugees. He told the 
Assembly: “Аз regards laws, I 
would like to mention with all 
‘humility that under the leadership 
of the Father of the Nation we have 
been taught how to break lawless 
laws, and if need be we will break 
laws again! Thus breaking laws 
acquires the veil of righteousness. ~ 


I. would be difficult to enu- 
merate all the causes, but the 
‘rising expectations’ (quite un- 
Gandhian) of the people is the 
most important of them. The one 
important result- of modernising 
forces in the new States has been 
the transformation of the value. 
system of the people. The new 
value system implies for them, 
among other things, quick есо- 
nomic development, efficiency and 
honesty in administration, some 
sort of socialism and democracy 
based on representative ` institu- 
tions and universal suffrage. While 
the earlier generations accepted 
thé government with least expec- 
tations, today they want govern- 
ment positively to do something. 
There is a revolution of rising ex- 
pectations. . The groups and indi- 
viduals use their political influence 
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to pursue their goals of social and - 


economic advancement. New 
-groups emerge, leading to the fac- 
tionalism so prevalent in, Indian 
political life, . 


A feeling has been growing 
against the persons in power that 


> 
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. power, 


they are unresponsive to public 
feelings and charges of corruption 
and nepotism have been so fre- 
chinery. Since independence sober 
persons in power that though the 
charges may not always be found- 
ed, a strong feeling has taken root 


in the minds of the public that . 


everything is not fair in the ad- 
ministration. This certainly has 
destroyed respect for political 
Not ‘the least responsibi- 
lity for the use of violent protests 


lies with the administrative ma- 


chinery. Since Independence sober 
attempts to influence publie policy 
have often failed, whereas there 


. маб response to mass, violence. 


E ere rer often seats 
because of: the lethargy of the 
government officialdom .at the 
lower level of administration, 
inflexible adherence to the formal 
rules of administration, reluctance 


. to respond to demands coming 


" from a 


hostile source, the 
militant attitude of those making 


demands, tactless entrance into 
government . offices and, most 
important of all, the failure 
of the petitioner to present 


his case through а 'réspectable': 


intermediary. Only when public 
order is endangered by а mass 
movement does the government 
make a concession, not because it 
considers the demand legitimate, 


` but because it then recognizes the 


- tructiveness. 


strength of the group making the 
demand and its capacity for des- 
In this way some of 
the major concessions have been 
made by the government. Violence 
or threat of violence seems to make 
the government ‘see’ a demand. It 


is significant, however, that mass - 


movements are not directed lat 
changing government officials, 
since most of these men irrespec- 


tive of party, ideology, or social, 


class, are taken to be corrüptible 
in any case. "Their main goal is 


` to push their demand through mass 


protests. 


"This mass discontent has been . 
thoroughly exploited by the poli- 
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tical parties. Тһе fact.that the 
Congress Party continued in power 
throughout the period since inde- 


pendence added to the frustration , 


= 


movement. 


against the British. 


and anger of the opposition parties. 
Seeing no probability of gaining 
control of power, they have tend- 
ed to be less responsible and more 
angry. Realising that constitutional 
methods are not likely ‘to hasten 
government action, they have 
turned to force. It is not surpris- 
ing that they considered the pre- 
election year the right time to 
strike—the time when maximum 
amount of discontent can and 
should be created against the 
party in power. 


| The Communist Party, in parti- 
cular, took full advantage of the 
situation. The Communists seem to, 
have now realized that not much 
can be achieved on the ballot box 


communism ' to which’ еу; 
subscribed аё Amritsar. It is 


important to note that in its reso- 
lution of June 1966 ` on ‘The Present 
Politica] Situation, the- National 
Council of the Communist Party 
described the ‘Bandhs’.and strikes 
іп the country аѕ,а national up- 
surge which indicated the emer- 
gence of a new stage in the deve- 
lopment of the democratic mass 
The resolution then 
takes pride in the initiatives taken 
by the party. The Communist 
Party has indeed been making a 
determined effort to undermine 
liberal democracy in India. The 
Communist Party, as also the 
other parties, used the trade unions 
as their tool.’ 


, 


I, India the trade- unions are 
less independent ` of political 
parties and are -unable ‘to attain 
their ends by purely trade union 
methods. They need political 
assistance, which the political 
parties are ready to provide. The 
reason for this lies in the history 
of the trade union: movement ‘in 
India. The trade unions were 
largely organized by the national- 
ists who sought to mobilize labour 
After inde- 
pendence the ‘outside’ leadership 
has been accepted for various rea- 
sons, among others, the poor orga- 
nization of the unions and the need 
for a leadership qualified: to com- 
municate and speak boldly to 
against the British. After inde- 
independent income and-of edu- 
Ps 


cation, This was readily available . 


from the politicians. 
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басс join the call of “the 
political parties, not because they 
follow their ideology ‘but because 
of general unrest and Jack of pros- 
pects for the future—a sort. of 
undefined discontent. 
This 


violence'. can 


examination ‘papers ' or 
strict standards for admission to 
particular professions,  ticketless 


They con- 
tribute to what is called ‘anomic’, | 
however 
assume a specific form, e.g., a strike 
in protest against the. so-called . 
` ‘tough’ 


travel, ete. Most of these agitations . 


do not take into account the na- 


tional and social interests, eg. the `` 


strike by taxi drivers in Bombay 
against the law enforcement ma- 
chinery of the regional.transport 
authority ог agitations 
municipal authorities by roadside 
hawkers who occupy the sidewalks 
or ! footpaths and drive the pedes- 
trians to walk on the main roads 
in the face of risks of accident. 


against’ 


In spite of all the mass violence , 


during recent years, the instability 
has in fact been contained. . One 
has to remember that in rural 
India which constitutes about 80 
per cent of the ‘country, one hears 
only occasionally of food riots 
‘under acute food scarcity, or of 
isolated incidents of violence, but 


_ mass agitations are certainly ab- 


sent, even though the machinery 
of implementing law is very rudi- 
mentary and generally ineffective. 
The agrarian class, after all, has 
not suffered much—the land reve- 
nue has hardly increased. 


At the- same time violence and 
mass protests are not the ‘sole 
means by which groups attempt to 
influence the government. District 
magistrates, government . minis- 
ters and party leaders tour the 
villages and hear petitions of. indi- 
viduals or groups. It is.in areas 


where the Congress Party is weak, 


that communications between “the 
public and the government are not 
well developed. Then there are 
consultative bodies, group lobby- 
ing specially in the State legis- 
latures—petitions and deputations 
are frequently made by refugees, 
teachers, students and other mass 


organizations. ~The President’s 
office handles a large number of 
petitions from individuals and 
groups from all -parts of the 
country. 


We have to remember that with 
the ‘country’s economic growth, 
the political system is also expand- 
ing. New groups are emerging on 
the political scene to advance their 
respective demands, viz., regional, 
caste, tribal, trade union, peasant- 
organization, etc. These groups are 
all being \absorbed, even as the 
national movement had incorpo- 
rated new interests and new atti- 
tudes. During ‘the sixty years 
before independence the Congress 
had practised democracy as wel] 
as demanding democratic govern- 
ment for India. It was during 
this period that decision-making 
by consensus and the principle of 
accommodation were evolved and 
to which Gandhi contributed a 
great deal. 


Ganani prepared traditional 
India for cultural adaptation 
to modern values—in particular, 
by adopting traditional Hindu 
concepts for modern political 
purposes. It was Gandhi who 
trained the people for ‘disciplined 
teamwork and responsible self- 
government through his Construc- 
tive Programme, which already 
had the germs of the modern Com- 
munity Development work. The 
Constructive Programme was not 
only directed towards the ‘felt 
needs’ of the people, but also 
proved a method of politicalisation 


. of the masses and a method of 


political recruitment. Gandhi's in- 
fluence can stil be felt in the 
attitudes of the political leaders 
e.g, emphasis on morality in pub- 
lic life devotion to Congress, ex- 
tension of  self-government to 
villages, Panchayat Raj, etc.. The 
Sarvodaya movement based on 
Gandhi’s principles aims at bring- 
ing about a moral regeneration of 
society which, according to Gandhi 
was even more important than the 
adoption of democratic institutions 


In any case there is no ‘reason 
to believe that the various group 


loyalties will seriously under- ' 


mine the foundation of the Indian 
political system. When commu- 


‘nity associations increase, the 
possibility that any single com- , 
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munity will dominate іп a State is 
likely to decrease. In a demo- 
cratic framework where religious 
and sectional minorities are not 
small and insignificant, rule of 
any one communal group will be 
intolerable to other groups. Caste. 
for instance, by weakening loyalty 
to a linguistic region, becomes in 
turn a significant factor in рго- 
moting- national unity. Loyalty to-- 
a linguistic region is cut across by 
religion and caste as well as by 
class. 

During the mass violence in 
recent years, though sometimes 
the ` military had to be called 
in to restore order, governments in 
all States continued to function. 
The Government of Punjab, in 
spite of a great deal of agitation. 
violence and 'bandhs arising out 
of communalism, showed rapid 
economic development. The elec- 
torates have also shown maturity 
in the elections. The Congress 
Governments were replaced by 
the opposition in many States in 
the 1967 elections and when the 
new non-Congress Governments 
did not rise to their expectations. 
the support of the people seemed 
to be waning. In one State, 
Haryana, in a recent mid-term 
election the electorate rejected 
most of those who crossed the floor 
and defected from the Congress 
Party. When such party defections 
ісок place and various coalitions 
(both Right and Left) were made 
at the State levels, the Union Gov- 
ernment remained unaffected. 


To sum up: the discussion of 
Gandhi’s ideas in relation to mass 
violence illuminates the relation of 
an ideology to political and social 
practices. The impact of the 
modernising’ forces of new states 
however, is transforming the 
value system of the people and 
giving rise to new expectations. 


This in its turn “facilitates the - 


emergence of new groups and the 
government is faced with the prob- 
lem of making adjustments. India's 
tradition -of assimilating new 
groups and its ideological flexibil- 
ity together with the experience 
of practising democracy while 
organizing a national movement 
under Gandhi’s leadership have 
gone a long way in making the 
new adjustment possible. 
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GANDHI’S TRUTH: On the Origins of: Militant 
Nonviolence: By Erik H. Erikson, W. W. Nortom 
New York 1969. 


In a ‘letter’ addressed to the dead Gandhi and 
included in the book, Erikson explains the purpose of 
his book. ‘My task in this book, he writes, ‘is to 
confront the spiritual truth as you have formulated 
and lived it with the psychological truth which I have 
learned and practised: This truth, I believe, must 
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supplement your work as it spreads, in many unfore- 
seen ways, beyond India and into the future. То 
do this, I will first apply clinical insights to your 
work, then compare your kind of insight to ours—a 
task which I can complete only at the end of the book.’ 
Beyond a clinical study, the book is an attempt at 
rearticulation in secular language of the lessons of 
Gandhi’s experiments with truth. 


Erikson is Freud’s messenger to Gandhi. An 


original contribution of his work is the occasional 
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him in Interpretation of Dreams, with those of 
Gandhi's life as narrated in his autobiographical 
writings and supplemented by research conducted by 


. Erikson in India, particularly Ahmedabad. ' Less 


original but clearly more successful is the author's 
reconstruction of Gandhi's early life, from childhood 
to middle age. This takes us to what he considers 
the culminating event of Gandhi's political life—his 


leadership of the Ahmedabad textile workers’ strike. 


in March, 1918. Gandhi was then in his forty-ninth 
year. What intrigued Erikson was that the strike, 
which he terms ‘the Event? is played down in 
Gandhi's autobiographical writings as in those of his 
biographers. A conviction took shape gradually in 
Erikson’s mind ‘that what was described by him 
(Gandhi) and by some biographers as a. mere episode 
in his life—and in Indian history—was, in fact, an 
event of vital importance in his advent as a national 
leader and as the originator of militant non-violence.’ 


The psychoanalyst sensed that the Event was a 
traumatic experience repressed by Gandhi and the 


others involved init, for a certain embarrassment 


seems to govern later accounts—as though the Event 
itself had not proved quite worthy of the Mabatma's 
subsequent career. Records of the day-to-day pro- 
gress of the strike seem mostly to have been lost. 
For these very reasons unraveling the Event may be 
a key to understanding Gandhi's later public life and 
elaboration of-satyagraha. 


The year 1918, important in Gandhi’s life and in 
Ihdian history, was also the year of massive mecha- 
nized slaughter on the (battle) front in France, the 
year when empires collapsed and new world alliances 
were formed, the year of Wilson and above all of 
Lenin. It was a psycho-historical conjuncture which 
shaped social and political pattern (or traumata) that 
dominate our lives to this day. Erikson seems to 
assume that an important source of our present 
afflictions as well as of their cure is to be found by 
returning to that period of time in the closing year of 
the first world war ‘when historical actuality had 
quickened to a rare intensity and расе’ (61) There 
is a hint in Erikson's writing that the political prob- 
Jems which the leaders who gathered in Versailles 
failed to meet, and probably aggravated, might be 
resolved by methods that Gandhi was developing at 


about the same -time іп Ahmedabad. ! / 


. To history, as to analysis of personality develop- 
ment, Erikson applies the psychoanalytical method 
of traumatology. As he explains, ‘the psychiatric 
origins of our approach- have tained us to think in 
traumatological terms, that is, to discern not only 
origins but traumatic ones at that—trauma meaning 
an experience characterized by impressions so sudden; 
or so powerful, or strange that they cannot be 
assimilated at the time and, therefore, persist stage 
to. stage as a foreign body seeking outlet or absorption 
and\imposing on all development a certain irritation 
causing stereotypy and repetitivenéss! (98) We may 
expect then- that psychoanalytical historiography 
(‘nsychohistory’ as Erikson terms it) rwould analyse 
the interrelation of social and historic ‘traumata’ and 


the psychological ones. There are only hints of this 
more complex analysis in Erikson's book, as when 
he writes that ‘with all his mood swings- and conf- 
essions, Mahatma Gandhi could, for a moment, in 
history, make his inner voice consonant with the trend 
of human history and evolution, (401) 


The trauma that Gandhi sought to overcome throug- 
hout his life, according to Erikson; was compounded 
of two enconunters with his father. The first was 
when young Gandhi confessed to his father that he 
had stolen some gold from his brother's armband to 
pay for ‘a small debt of the latter” Gandhi wrote 
out the confession in the form of a latter in which 
‘not only did I confess my guilt, but I asked adequate 


punishment for it, and closed with a request to him ` 


not to punish himself for my offence. I also pledged 
myself never to steal in future’ The father, as 
Gandhi recalled ‘read it through, and pearl drops 
trickled: down his cheeks, wetting the paper. For a 
moment he closed his eyes in thought and then tore 
up the note.. He had sat up to read it. He again lay 
down. I also cried. I could see my father’s agony. 


If I were a painter, I could draw a picture of the 
whole scene today. This encounter, as Erikson: sees . 


it, ‘has a certain typical ring'—a resonance with the 
lives of other leading individuals with a premature 
conscience development and an early assumption of 
moral ‘responsibility for a parent—a responsibility 
bre they subsequently extended to mankind itself.’ 


_ There were echoes of this event in Gandhi’s later 
life, as when he dreamt that his son had stolen some- 


‘thing.- This could mean not the fear that his ‘sons 


might be thieves (as Erikson interprets it) but his 
yearning that they would be as frank and open with 
him as he was with his father. Gandhi repeatedly 
implored his children to open up to him. To his 
eldest son he wrote: ‘If you connot give vent to your 
feelings before me, before whom else can you do so? 
I shall be a true friend to you. What would it matter 
if there chould be any difference of ‘opinion between 
us about any scheme of yours? We shall have a quiet 
talk. The final decision will rest with you! Undoubt- 
edly Gandhi was disappointed that none of his sons 
confided in him. ` 


A more haunting encounter between Gandhi and 
his father occurred when the latter lay on his 
death bed. Gandhi was nursing him but left for a 
while to spend time with his pregnant wife. 
When he returned, the father was dead. To 
have forsaken the father at the moment of 
his death in order to spend time with hls wife 
turned into a blot on his life which Gandhi was 
‘never...able to efface or forget. Erikson compares 
this blot ‘in Gandhi's life (to) what following Kierk- 
egaard I have come to call “the curse" in the lives of 
spiritual innovators with a similarly precoctous and 
relentless conscience.’ (128) 


The central problem of Gandhi’s moral’ self may 
thus be formulated in Erikson’s language as follows: 
‘This curse, clinical theory would suggest, must be 
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heir to the Oedipus conflict. In Gandhi’s case the 
“feminine” service to his father would have served 
to deny the boyish wish to replace the (aging) father 
in the possession of the (young) mother and the 
youthful intention to outdo him as a leader in later 
life. Thus, the pattern would be set for a style of 


only non-violently and with the express intent of 
saving him as well as those whom he oppressed 
Тһе question is...why certain men of genius can 
do no less than take upon themselves an evolutionary. 
curse shared Фу all, and why other men will be only 


oo eager to ascribe to such a man a god-given great- 


ness surpassing that of all others.’ (12) 


Erikson adds: ‘But I believe that just because 
Mohandas [Gandhi] was early (if only darkly) aware 
of the unlimited horizon of his aspiration, his failure 
to preside {mercifully over his father’s death and thus 
to receive a lasting sanction for his superior gifts 
was, indeed, the curse of his life. But this, as we 
saw, is (typically) a shared curse, for if “carnal weak- 
ness” was to blame, it was the father’s weakness 
which had become the son's! That this was the 
central trauma of Gandhi's life or, in psychoanalytical 
terminology, the ‘ontogenetic version of his childhood 
curse..the theme of nursing a stricken (and arabi- 
valently loved) superior adversary reappears in 


-Gandhi’s later life both literally and symbolically... 


One would not wish to overdo the parallel, but it is 
thought-provoking that in Freud’s reported dreams 


* the conviction of having been of medical assistance 


to his dying father looms large as a dream-w'ish 
counteracting his medical ambitions.’ (130), 


The difference between neurotic ‘repetition com- 
pulsion’ of childhood trauma in ordinary patients and 
‘creative reenactment of a, curse’ is that in the latter 
case ‘its communal experience becomes a liberating 
event for each member of an awe-stricken audience.’ 
(133) In common language, the specific trauma or 
‘curse’ of the individual gives expression to the com- 
mon experience of a society or people: the individual’s 
curse becomes congruent with the society’s curse. In 


seeking to liberate himself from ‘his private curse, ' 


the patient-hero finds himself helping the people to 
liberate themselves from the collective curse. In 
this coincidence he finds the strength and meaning 
to complete his task: the psychic ordeal merges into 
social or political drama. 


The Oedipus complex was altered in Gandhi's case 
because of his bisexual identification. In Erikson's 
analysis, Gandhi internalized his mother and, as a 
result, the very hope nourished in the infant by his 
mother must become faith in the possibility of not 


being reborn, of overcoming the necessity for rebirth ' 


through a love which is nondestructive because it 
transcends bodily ‘existence and with it sexual 
differentiation..In identification with this woman, 


Gandhi obviously learned to value the abstention . 


from any but the most elementary food intake... 
rarely matched in the abstainer’s capacity to feel 
nourished and vitalized by the smallest amount of 


- the most selected food (as well as by short, but 


м 
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well-spaced, periods of sleep). And if the freedom 
from desiring meat also meant the freedom from 
any voracious and destructive oral attachment, then 
young Gandhi could count on a secret agreement 


with his mother which unitéd them: both...[bringing 
` him] loving self-denial and self-denying love...’ 
leadership which сап · defeat a superior adversary Л ВБ ЖР у 


Here lies- perhaps the fundamental difference bet- 
ween: Freudian psychomorphology and. Gandhi's per- 
sonal development, which - may -be archetypally 
Indian. For, the Freudian goal of the individual is 
achievement of manhood or womanhood. Sexual 
identity is crucial in the process of maturation and 
to sort’ out and -articulate the confused drives and 
relations in the sexual matrix becomes the prime 
task in psychotherapy. 


In Freudian psychology, health is primarily sexual 
health; and the concept of libido, or sexual energy, 
or eros, is the fundamental concept. Obviously, it 
was not so in psychomorphology of Gandhi or of 
other Indians. What is at stake for the Indian is not 
the sexual identity of the individual for it. is not 
visualized or projected in psycho-sexual terms. 
Erikson points to 'an ancient and stubborn trend to 
preserve the India of the mother goddesses against 
all the conquerors, their father gods and their histo- 
rical logic. The power. of the mother goddesses pro- 
bably has also given India that basic bisexuality 
which, at least to her British conquerors, appeared 


contemptible and: yet ‘also uncanny and irresistible 


in every sense of the ward. Gandhi, so it seems, 
tried to'make himself the representative of that bi- 
sexuality in a combination of autocratic malehood 
and enveloping maternalism.’ -It may. be: appropriate 
to add here that not only the British were baffled by 
Indian ‘bi-sexuality but psycho-analysis has no means 
to comprehend it. | 


This will emerge more clearly as we proceed, for 
frikson returns repeatedly to the Indian bi-sexual 
pattern. Towards the close of the study Erikson re- 
emphasizes: *..I wonder whether there has been 
another political leader who almost prided himself 
on being half man and half woman, and who so 
blatantly aspired to be more motherly than women 


.born to the job, as Gandhi did. This, too, resulted 


from a confluence of a deeply personal need and a 
national trend, for a primitive mother religion is 
probably the deepest, the most pervasive, and the 
most unifying stratum of Indian religiosity.:.He un- 
doubtedly saw a kind of sublimated maternalism as 
part of the positive identity of a whole man, and 
certainly of a homo religiosus. (402f.) ‘ 


Erikson hopes that Garidhi’s example of ‘sexual 
self-disarmament’ might displace ‘the age-old male 
propensity for considering the renunciation of dis- 
armament an abandonment of malehood...for in .a 
mechanized, future the relative devaluation’ of the 
martial model of niasculinity (connected .perhaps 


- with “the inner and outer consequences of having 


assumed the life of an armed hunter, and all the 
practical and emotional dead ends into which 
this has led” (142)) may well lead to a freer 
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mutual -identification of the two sexes. (403) But 
the psychoanalytical apparatus may be inappropriate 
to explain Gandhi’s life and work even though ‘here 
it helps in elucidating a systematic ‘account of the 
major incidents (the psychoanalist may well retort 
that this is the main purpose of discipline). 


The crucial identity crisis in Gandhi's s life ocurra 
‘way back in the railroad station of Maritzburg in 
South. Africa ‘when he, the ineffectual and yet stub- 
born young barrister-máde-in-England, -was ejected 
from a train because he. insisted on travelling first- 
class although he was a “coolie,” that is, “colored.” 
There, instead of effecting his plans to go home (to 
India) to the hated practice of law, he ‘abandoned 
his shy self literally overnight and committed him- 
self to his political dnd religious destiny as a leader.’ 
(27). Indian merchants residing in South Africa told 
him, as he recalled. it later: > ‘опу we can live in a 
land like this because for making money we do not 
mind pocketing insults...This country is not for men 
like you.” Yet ‘It was during that wintry night that 
he resolved that South Africa was,'indeed, a country 
for him—if'only he could learn to:be the man for 
that country. (166) 
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Why did Gandhi, who thus far had proved ineffec- , 
tual in India, and who ‘had éscaped to South Africa— 
a more ‘congenial’ place to work—decide to dig in 
his heels in that alien, land when he had failed to do 
it in his own country? This is a central question 
hut Erikson fails to do justice to it. The blatant in- 
justice of the tredtment meted out to Indians and to 


. him in South. Africa was indefensible—the weak 


case óf his opponents gave him confidence that he 


, would улп. Не may have sensed also the moral 


and political insecurity ‘of the South African govern- 


Similarly, he may have recognised intuitively that 
the Indian community~would follow him. He found 


‘himself confronted, with a specific manifestation of 


the historic task which was to root out ‘the deep 


.disease.of color prejudice’ and he found the tools at 


hand. Given these conditions, he could not run away 
without losing his self-respect as a moral individual, 
an Indian and a lawyer. à 


/«Gandhi's achievement іп” ee the йы 
consisted in welding the Indians together апа in- 
spiring them rather than securing them , political 
His personal success lay in rising to’ the 
status of a successful barrister who was also the 
leader of his community. In 1896 he came to India- 
to take his family to. South Africa. -In India he 
made speeches critical of conditions in his adopted 
country. These received wide publicity and; when 
he returned to South Africa with his: family, he was 


. nearly lynched by a howling mob of enraged South 


African whites. 
political role. 


. GandHi was forced back into the 
The culmination of the long drawn 
out struggle in South Africa was the great march ` 


. organized by Gandhi in 1913. It resulted in partial 


or moral success, the Indian Relief Bil. Тһе next 
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year Gandhi. went to England and in 1915 returned 
to India. Р 


What. Егікёоп regards as the ‘crucial experience of 
Gandhi’s career occurred in 1917, when Gandhi had 
been in India for two years and after he had suc- 
cessfully represented the peasant’s grievances. in 
Champaran. The labour dispute, followed the ‘out- 
break of plague in Ahmedabad in 1917, when mill 
workers were offered a bonus to induce them to stay 


‚ on’ their jobs.. But some five hundred relatively 


skilled workmen were excluded from the benefit. 
They threatened to strike and were joined by the 
other workers whose bonus was threatened when 
the plague subsided. In response, most textile, mill 
owners declared a lock out. Workers demanded a 
35 per cent bonus wheras the mill owners offered 20 
per cent. 


The version of a worker of the reason for striking 
was less clear cut: ‘I still do not know exactly why we 
struck—was it too long hours (they certainly were 
too long) ‘or too small pay? The pay certainly would 
have been too small, even. if we had’ ever seen it 
except for the brief moments between. receiving it 
on pay day and handing it over again in bribes to 
jobbers’ inside the mill and to the Moslem money 
lenders at the gate! I fancy it was more our general 


‘misery that made us strike, and the fact that we . 


all knew ourselves getting deeper and deeper, into 
debt? I Saw What He Did About Industrial Ex- 
ploitatioh, in John S. Hoyland's They Saw Gandhi. 
Washington, D.C. 1953, p. 31) ' , 


The crisis occurred on the thirteenth day of the 
strike, when Gandhi and some other strike leaders 
went to participate in another public function and 
missed the workers’ meetings. This seemed to the 
workers a betrayal or, what could be even more 
demoralising, an incomplete commitment on Gandhi's 
and others’ part to the cause of. the workers. Ав 
the workers put it, ‘They come and'go in their саг, 
they eat elegant food, while we suffer death agonies. 
To attend meetings does not keep us from starving.’ 
At the same time, the mill owners ended the lock 
out, inviting all workers who accepted their offer of ` 
20 per cent bonus to return to work, with hints that . 
the 35 per cent wage increase would' Re rene in 
due course. 


"At this point Gandhi decided do undertake the first 
of his seventeen fasts unto death. According to mill 
owners the purpose of the fast was to coerce them. 
Erikson does not provide any explanation of his for 
the fast, merely attributing to Gandhi the feeling 
that 'by fasting he had blackmailed the employers 
as he had kept the weakening: workers in line, so 


. that the relative success of the strike was marred by 


a failure of moral nerve, (47) 


U But the events permit a different construction. 


^ 


: Gandhi's fast served in the first place its traditional 


purpose in India, namely self-purification. The 
workers’ accusation that Gandhi and his co-workers 
'come and go in their car, they eat elegant food... 

was correct. The implication that there was a funda- 
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mental social, emotional and moral alienation bet- 
ween Gandhi and the workers must have dawned 
upon Gandhi. This is clear from the pledge that 
Gandhi took not to eat food ‘nor use a car’ until the 
workers’ demand was met. 


If Gandhi was annoyed with the workers for 


‘weakening in their strike pledge, apparently he was 


equally annoyed with himself for having encouraged 
them to take the pledge which as he later discovered 
they could not keep. As Gandhi admitted '...this 
lockout, prolonged in an unforeseen manner, had test- 
ed them beyond their capacity.” (Desai, op. cit. p. 25) 
At the same time he found that he could keep their 
pledge for them. When Gandhi announced that he 
would redeem their pledge, the ‘thousands of men 
present there shed tears from their eyes. They 
awoke to the reality of their soul, a new conscious- 
ness stirred in them and they got strength to stand 
by their pledge.’ 


„От, as he put it on another occasion: ‘I felt that 
it was a sacred moment for me, my faith was on the 
anvil, and I had no hesitation to rising and declaring 
to the men that a breach of their vow-so solemnly 
taken was unendurable by me and that I would not 
take any food...A meeting that was up to now unlike 
the former meetings, totally unresponsive, woke up 
as if by màgic? In short, Gandhi accepted and the 
workers acclaimed his role as their moral repre- 
sentative. He would from now on have to. enact 
moral roles on behalf of the masses. This spelt 
failure for him individually and for the people. For, 
in Brecht’s words, pity. the people who lack a hero 
but even more a people that need one. At the begin- 
ning of the strike Gandhi told the workers: ‘Whether 
you seek my advice or that of somebody else, you 
can succeed without any help from me or anyone 
else. I and a hundred thousand more cannot bring 
you success. Your success depends on yourselves, 
upon your sincerity, upon, your faith in God and 
upon your courage. We are merely your helpers. 
You have to stand on your own strength. Stand by 
the pledge you have taken without any writing or 
speech, and success is yours. (Mahadev Haribhai 
Desai, A Righteous Struggle, Ahmedabad, 1951, p 11.) 


Similarly, Gandhi had turned down any financial 
assistance to the strikers, holding that “Тһе real sec- 
ret of satyagraha lies in bearing cheerfully the diffi- 
culties it may entail.’ (Ibid., p. 20) Or 'You have 


‘earned money till now by your own effort. Do noi, 


therefore, now ask for financial aid from anybody. 
It is beneath you to do so; the others would ridicule 
you by saying that you fought on the strength of 
others’ ‘money’ (Ibid, р. 20.) i 


The role of moral hero would be singular and 
lonely, as Gandhi pointed out repeatedly. He told 
the Workers in Ahmedabad: ‘After twenty years’ 
experience, I have come to the conclusion that I am 
qualified to take a pledge; I see that you are not yet 
so qualified. Do not, therefore, take an oath with- 
out consulting your seniors. If the occasion demands, 
come t^ us, assured that we shall be prepared to die 


for you, as are now.’ No wonder then that hence- 
forward he would be called Mahatma, a great soul 
(among smaller ones). He would have no equals but 
demand and accept higher responsibilities than any- 
one else. Erikson is justified in treating the Ahmeda- 
bad strike as the turning point of Gandhi's career 
in India but he has not focussed his analysis on the 
crucial issue, which in our estimation is Gandhi’s 
moral and social alienation from the mass and his 
transformation into the Mahatma, moral hero, or pro- 
phet and the subsequent return. 


If 'a certain embarrassment seems to govern later 
accounts’ of Gandhi's part in the workers’ struggle 
in Ahmedabad, even as it was a crucial formative 
experience in the development of satyagraha, the 
reason may be that his emergence as Mahatma was 
blighted by an original sin—the moral alienation. 
This itself. may have arisen from mismanagement of 
the strike, including taking vows without knowing 
the capacity of the workers to fulfil them, less than 
whole-hearted commitment on Gandhi’s part, his 
divided loyalty between workers and mill owners. 
Thus Gandhi's career as saint-politician commenced 
with an inner and incurable flaw, which was not 
the less gnawing because it bespoke Gandhi as finite 
and fallible, even though it may have provided 
the demonic driving force of his later moral and 
political exertions. 


When Gandhi took it upon himself to redeem the 
pledges of the workers, he experienced the sense of 
moral elevation but the audience was also electrified— 
he emerged as the perfect satyagrahi but all else be- 
eame by definition or necessity imperfect. Even- 
tually he became the exemplar and guarantor of 
moral purity of the Indian nation. A statement to 
the press issued by Gandhi to explain, his fast includ- 
'ed the declaration: ‘It is my firm conviction that 
so long-as people, are not as hard as steel, and the 
world does not consider men’s oaths as unbreakable 
and: immovable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, they cannot be a nation. Friends may differ 
from me but I feel convinced that if in future such 
an occasion arises, I would not hesitate to act. in the 
same way I have done in the present case.’ (Dekai, 
op. cit. p. 97.) 


There is an indication here that the ‘hard as steel’ 
morality required to make India a nation would have 
to be vrovided mainly by Gandhi who would not 
hesitate to. fast to death again.. He would make up 
for the moral weakness of the people but would he 
increase their own strength? Shortly afterwards 
Gandhi was to claim: ‘I am the one man who can 
today preserve the peace in India as no other man 
can.—which, as we know, is the prerogative of the 
sovereign. 


Jf the moral energy concentrated in Gandhi’s self 
is to circulate in less extraordinary individuals and 
groups, it must be returned to a different intensity. 
This is the task for which Erikson is pre-eminently 
well-equipped. Yet success has eluded him. He may 


have misconceived the task; and he is trapped by his . 
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own brilliance. For all that, the book records a not- 
able encounter between a gifted scholar and a great 
man. We should be thankful for it. - 


If іп the end Erikson's book conveys a sense of 
failure it stems from his inability to grasp the 
essence of Gandhi’s ‘truth.’ What is the role of the 
soical ethic based on truth? As Albert Schweitzer 
recognized, truth is asocial for'it transcends social 
bonds and moral commitments. He who commits 
himself to truth therewith abandons (or places in 
abeyance) bonds such as those of family, friendship, 
social obligation, depéndence upon or dominance over 
one’s fellows. In adopting truth as his supreme value 
(‘truth is God,’ Gandhi said), he is creating a social 
or clinical distance between himself and his social 
environment. 


N 
His renunciation of sex, limitation of food or other 
consumption, loosening of social ties bespeak this 
motive. Hence, Gandhi’s emphasis on the sanctity 
of the vow. In so far as the ideal of steadfastness 
in truth (satyagraha) is accepted by the society, it 
renders its values and social relationships as liable 
to suspension. Tradition is placed in crucible to be 

melted and purified in the fire of truth. 


The importance of the Ahmedabad strike lies in 
subjecting the traditional and passively accepted 
patterns of relationship between workers and em- 
ployers to the dissolving power of truth. Workers 
able to keep the vow they had taken to stay away 
from their jobs, even at the cost of starving to death 
(thereby demonstrating their steadfastness to iruth) 
would be capable of entering into genuinely volun- 
tary social relationships. Such individuals only 
could form a nation. Thus, if we are to extract a 
lesson of Gandhian satyagraha for a civilization of 
peace, it would be-this: only nations formed by truly 
voluntary men and women (or satyagrahis) might 
constitute a world community. 


- Gandhi's failure іп the Ahmedabad workers’ strug- 
Ele emerges clearly in this perspective. His hope, 
nurtured from his experiences in South Africa, that 
men and women may be transmuted into satya- 
grahis, was jolted. And he faced the choice of giv- 


-ing up his faith and mission or demonstrate that 


there was at least one individual genuinely volun- 
tary—he himself. His life as the unique satyagrahi 
was, however, a makeshift one. He pfoved by his 
example that it was possible for a man to be a true 
satyagrahi. But the unique withholds the promise of 
renewal Moreover, there are occasions when a lone 
satyagrahi or a small group of them does not suffice, 
as Gandhi was to learn bitterly. қ 


In Ahmedabad it dawned upon Gandhi that he 
faced an arduous task of training millions of satya- 
grahis without hope of success. His own part be- 
came that of stand-in for the Indian nation-in-the- 
making. But it might well provide an alibi for the 
people, turning Gandhi's labours into self-defeat. 
His painful ‚self-education in this task commenced 
with the labour struggle he guided in Ahmedabad but 


more dramatic lessons lay ahead. Erikson facilitates 

our understanding of these matters but his analysis 

is lost in poetic effusions, when it is not trapped in 
* psychoanalytic metaphors. 
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GANDHI — A Life: By Krishna Kripalani. 
ANARCHIST THOUGHT IN INDIA: by Adi K. 
. Doctor, Asia Publishing House, 1965 
MANU, MARX AND GANDHI: By j. P. Suda 
Jaiprakash Nath Co., 1969 


‘There was a quality about Gandhi which trans- 
formed the ordinary and the commonplace into the 
extraordinary and the marvellous. This quality can 
perhaps best be called ‘charisma’. Charisma appears 
to have been totally absent in Gandhi’s early years. 
As a boy Gandhi was 
in looks, mediocre in studies. The acquisition of 
this| ‘charisma’ first transformed Gandhi himself en- 
abling him tu stand up to the brutal, often physical, 
challenge of white supremacy in South Africa. Later 
it helped him resiore self respect to the mass of the 
Indian people and especially to its most down- 
trodden sections—the women and the untouchables. 


How he acquired this power is described in his 
autobiography and in the voluminous outpouring of 
speeches and writings which cascaded from him and 
his close followers during his lifetime. This flow 
has continued unrestricted since 1948 and a high 
water mark will be achieved by the centenary flood 
this year, n 


To those who are by chronology prevented from 
seeing, hearing and worshipping him, Mohandas 
` Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948), the most vene- 
rated-in-his-life-time Indian after Sakyamuni, the 
“Buddha, must appear as an uneasy, dark and 
enigmatic shade. The impatient critic will observe 
that the problems of 1869 were poverty, lack of 
unity, disparities economic and social, especially 
between men and women, a feeling of inadequacy 
in relation to the western nations—infant mortality, 
disease, illiteracy, superstition and al the multi- 
tudinous ills of apathy induced by either lack of 
protein or a deeply ingrained fatalism or a vicious 
circle caused by both. 


In 1947 the subcontinent is divided on account of 
religion. Poverty .has (n particular since 1947) 
become urbanised and is merchandized effectively 
by chawls and slums in its new show window. The 


* gulf that divides the castes (especially that between 


the Hindus and the Muslims, the caste Hindus and 
the untouchables) continues to yawn wide and exhi- 
bit its vile age-yellowed teeth. Hindu women are 
more equal to Hindu men in the statute book than 
they are in every day life. Muslim women continue 
to be subject to husbands who can legally indulge 
in bigamy. The aping of the West has spread far 


"Timid and diffident, homely. 
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beyond the upper, bureaucratic classes where it 
existed in the years prior to independence. Where 
then is the change?  Wherein lies the success of 
decades of struggle conducted by the celibate pray- 


ing and fasting Mahatma?’ 


Krishna Kripalani’s biography of Gandhi attempts 
to explain Gandhi’s role in Indian history. He starts 
with the statement: ‘No previous century in the long 
and eventful history of the Indian subcontinent has 


"witnessed such dynamic change in the political social 


and econémic life of the people as the century that 


opened with Gandhi's birth and is now drawing to. 
He lists the salient points of conditions . 
prevailing іп 1869 and contrasts it with 1948 ‘when 


its. close’. 


Gandhi died it was ав а free nation that India 
mourned the loss. The dispossessed had recovered 
the lost heritage and the dumb had found a voice. 
Those who had shrunk in fear could now hold their 


heads high.. The disarmed had forged a weapon: 


against which the British bayonet was vowerless. It 


' was a weapon unique in the world’s armoury. It 


t 


‘ism 
* throughout his life while the lessons in French elo- 
. cution and ball room dancing yielded no results. He 


could win without killing. The story of this miracle. 


is also the story of Gandhi’s life’ 


Those who expect analysis ‘evaluation and com- 


. ment will be disappointed by this biography because 


the author's critical faculties appear to have been 
numbed by the magnetism of the subject. The sus- 
pension of the struggle in 1922 as a result of the 
Chauri Chaura episode, perhaps the most controver- 
tial political decision of Gandhiji, remains unassyed. 
No more light is shed on this episode than is already 


‘available in the voluminous data published during 


the lifetime and after the death of the Mahatma. 


Did the -Inner Voice fail to give the correct 
message? If the struggle had continued and inde- 
pendence: come earlier, would partition have occur- 


, red? Hasrat'Mohani and his followers in:particular 


and the nationalist Muslims in general néver re- 
covered- from the aftermath of this decision. This 
aftermath included large scale and widespread com- 
munal riots. The nationalist Muslims were to receive 
the final stab in the back in 1947. Here again 
Gandhi's, acquiescence in the partition desired by 
power hungry Indian politicians occasioned contro- 
versy and requires comment, This comment has not 


' been provided by the author. 


The strengths and weaknesses of this volume stem 
from the personal relationship between the author 
and the subject. Kripalani sees that the major 
influences on Gandhi were those which arose in the 


West but helped to reinforce the traditional heritage ' 
'of a vegetarian, 


teetotaller Bania. Thus Edwin 
Arnold’s rendering of the Gita and of ‘the Life of 
the Buddha and Henry Salt’s A Plea for Vegetarian- 
remained the  mainsorings of inspiration 


fails to see the preoccupation with power which 
manifested itself in the eating of meat in boyhood 
and took the fasting, praying, lack of possessions, 
celibacy and service routed in later life. This power 
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arose in Gandhi and the Lien of its influence may: 
be judged by the reaction af Leon Blum to the news 
of his death. ‘I never saw Gandhi. I do not know 
his language. I never set foot in his country, and 
yet I feel the same sorrow as if I had lost someone 
near and dear,, The whole world has béen plunged 
into mourning by the death of this extraordinary 
man. 5 à ic x 


In his lifetime and despite his conservative roots, 
Gandhi effected many important changes in his own. 
thinking and that of his people. Thus, the British 
ceased to be the harbingers of civilisation which they 
had been to the father of the Indian Renaissance, 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and to all the devotees of 
socio-economic and political progress including 
Gandhi.’ The first hartal resulted in the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre and that incident demonstrated that 
the civilising influence of Britain was over and their 
empire was anything but ‘divinely ordained for the 
benefit.of the Indian people. The practice of un- 
touchability similarly, received hammer-blows from 
this mildest of men and in his ashram he demon-: 
strated by precept and example that the caste Jimi- 
tation of the. Hindu mind could be dispensed with. 
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The recent storm on the Puri Shankaracharya’s 
statement would have been-unthinkable in 1919. The 
fact that the Hindu-Code Bill is law today shows 
the extent to which thinking has been changed. As 
in the case of untouchability, the mind cannot coun- . 
tenance what the heart dictates and opposition is 
thus rendered. ineffectual. In foreign policy, simi- 
larly, India has been able to plough an independent 
furrow despite its economic weakness. This is be- 
cause of Gandhi's emphasis on individuality. . — 


Gandhis contribution to the Hindu-Muslim prob- 
lem may be judged from the presence of Muslims 
in West Bengal and Bihar and that of Hindus in East 
Bengal and the absence of the minorities in-what 
used to be East Punjab ánd'West Pakistan. As 
Mountbatten later described it ‘while the 55 thousand | 
men ‘Boundary Force. in thé Punjab was swamped 
by riots, the one-man Boundary Force brought peace 
to Bengal’. і 


"When Gandhi fasted in Delhi to effect Hindu- ” 
Muslim unity, students’ processions paraded the 
streets shouting ‘Gandhi se pehle ham marenge’ 
(We shall die before letting Gandhi (die)]. Those 
who felt communal were wont to accompany these 
processions shouting 'Mar Jao—Mar. Jao’ ‘Die! Die". 
The very same people followed the bier of Gandhi 
barefoot and bareheaded beating their breasts and 
later, after. the funeral, wrecked vengeance on the 
printing press - which published a rightist Hindu 

“paper. : қы i ; 


The anarchist heritage in Gandhi's thought is 
briefly mentioned by Krivalani. Further elaboration 
is provided by Adi K. Doctor jn his Anarchist Thought 
in India. J. P. Suda in his Manu, Marx and Gandhi 
rejects Marx in favour of the Indian. Neither 
of these volumes helps the students of Gandhiana in 


either the. matter of information or that of 
analytical comment. Ea 


К Akhilesh Міфа! 


‘GANDHI : A Study in Revolution : Ву Jeoffrey Ashe. 


Asia Publishing House, 1968. 


5 \ " 4 
‘My chief object, writes Geoffrey Ashe in his 


. preface, ‘is to interpret, to trace the growth of the 


Кш 


working of the Mahatma’s mind in its intensively 


active context'..to define, what he was aiming: at 


and how far his inspiration possessed permanent 
value’. The author acknowledges that he has drawn 
on writings and researches, hardly known outside 
India, nor have these been given proper weightage, 
in understanding Gandhi. (The extensive biblio- 
‘graphy at the end gives-us some indication of his 
painstaking effort). І | 


To this clearly defined aim, the author remains 


faithful from the beginning of his charming narra- . 


tive—He was born in Porbandar on 2nd October 
1869’ until the last page which concludes with Saro- 
jini Naidu’s moving prayer whose words matched 


the profound gloom of the’ final hour—30 January 
1948. 


Gandhi's life offers an exciting theme to the histo- 
rian, to the biographer, to the philosopher, indeed to 
anyone who is intrigued by the meaning of 'great- 
ness among human beings: Ashe sketches this life 
with care, great knowledge and with an unwavering 
sympathy апа imaginative understanding that we 
seldom find in books by foreign authors. He indul- 
ges in no false adulation, nor carping comments, but 
maintains a judicious balance, keeping close to the 
‘intensely active context’, and the vast galaxy of 


. personages involved in the grand drama of the 


voluntary liquidation of the once mighty British 
empire, of which Gandhi was undesirably the chief 


actor, using and fashioning a technique and a weapon . 
unique in the annals of mankind, and the world оғ” 


organised politics. We are given a glimpse of the 
moments of grave doubt, of overwhelming despair, 
when the masses failed to comprehend both the 
meaning and purpose, of satyagraha and resorted to 


‘violence, compelling Gandhi to call it off and seek 


renewal of his spiritual strength; the ‘heartsearchitg’ 


which was the source of his inexhaustible patience 


and determination. Success as well as failure tested 
him throughout the three decades of modern Indian 
history since he appeared. оп: its distracted political 


'Scene. 


To lend coherence and to give direction to a slowly 
swelling national movement, and further to endow 
it with a moral content at a time when it was being 
stretched in-ali direction, and in the process sensitis- 
ing a foreign purblind bureaucracy was a contribution 
for which he. would be remembered in the centuries 
to come. Politics, Machiavelli had argued (an argu- 
ment that has acquired the dignity of an established 
theory of politics in our times) is a bland struggle 
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for power in which the moral element is a purposeless 


intruder, weak, inept and wanting in relevance. For 
Mahatma Gandhi, morals were a significant and 
inseparable denunciation of politics whose admission 
will always have a chastening effect on the rigorous 
and, evils of this power struggle. 


: Apartheid and Alien Rule (whatever form it might 
assume) were evil, for they were a denial of a uni- 
versal moral principle. Therefore; racial and political 
subjugation were to be opposed and corrected. But 
how? The means must be consistent with the good 
that is to be achieved. Evil cannot be eliminated 
by evil, but by good itself. Satyagraha is the means 
of this elimination. Gandhi was a martyr to his un- 
wavering faith that parties at all levels of communal 
living must be informed and guided by universal ' 
moral principles. This whole life was a symbol of 
this simple, yet over charged faith in which all 
frontiers of caste, of colour, of creed, of national self 


' interest, stood dissolved. He opposed racialism and 


imperialism with unwilting courage, but fascism,, as 
Geoffrey Ashe observes, baffled him. But one can be 
reasonably sure that if he had found himself in,its 
terrifying grip, it would have strengthened his faith. 
This vision of politics helped him/to transcend all | 
fear of political oppression, no matter how tyrannical 
and brutal it be. His moral vision encompassed the 
entire human situation; and his concern existentialist 
sub specie actruatatis. 


` This moral concern and persuasion of Gandhi, the 
author concludes, is of distinctive and enduring, value, 


-which had its impact on the obduracy of the British 


rulers, shocking them into the recognition of some 
thing that their writers had always emphasised. It 
should also be heartening to those whose faith in 
the positive role of religion: in human progress has 
been shaken. And finally, to. contemporary Indians 
who thought their numerous 'protests have perver- 
ted the Gandhian notion of satyagraha, forgetting its 
emphasis on non-violence of the mind, without which 
truth is lost. 


To! call a -biography ‘a study in Revolution’, as 
Ashe does, is surely straining the meaning of words. 
However, in reading this balanced and charmingly 


‘written’ biography one would have wished for some 


reference to Gandhi's baffling silence on the dawn. 
of India's independence. Was there a betrayal some- 
where along the line? Was the idea of a divided 
India—now a historic reality—shattering to his great 
hopes and illusion? Or what? ‘This indeed is the 
great puzzle for which the future might find an ans- 
wer? Ashe has hesitated in making a comment and 
rightly so. ; ae 


Frank Thakurdas 


‘NON-VIOLENCE AND AGGRESSION — Study 
лы 


of Gandhi’s Moral . Equivalent of War: Ву J. №. 
кеткен a a Re An ER 
Horsburgh; Oxford University Press, London 1968. 
ceti acu dcos A at en oU M ud 


-This is among the latest analytical studies of 
Gandhi's work by а ‘western writer, and one of the 
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very few dealing with the application of the 
Gandhian technique to the resolution of international 
conflicts. Moreover, it is significant not only as a 
work of scholarship, but also in a larger context. 
Indeed, for many years now, there has been a grow- 
ing, painful awareness in the West—even among 
practical politicians and diplomats—of the futility of 
war as a means of settling international disputes, 


and of the utter lack of any viable defence against 
.nuclear warfare within the framework of conven- 
tional strategy. Thus, there is an increasing trend 


among informed people towards a closer study of 
Gandhi and his non-violence. Apparently, this book 
is partly a reflection of this current situation. 


Horsburgh rightly starts with an inquiry into ‘the 
moral deficiencies of war’, and a.concise description 
of the logical requirements of ‘a moral equivalent 
of war. But a serious lacuna in the author's treat- 
ment is his failure to define the meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘moral’ in the context of his work. Hence 


‘moral’ is liable to be identified with ‘religious’ ог” 


‘ethical’, for Gandhi’s programme is widely asso- 
ciated with the latter. However, it deserves to be 
noted that Gandhi’s equivalent of war—quite apart 
from its, religious and ethical bases—should be 
regarded ав “тпога? because it seeks to achieve the 
end in view through means which are wholly con- 


sistent with the end. By the same token, apart from 


any other possible considerations, war is immoral, 
for it is. logically absurd. It is regrettable that 
Horsburgh does not go into this basic question. This 
introduces an element of superficiality, at the outset, 
in what is otherwise a Systematic and painstaking 
work. ; 


Nevertheless, Horsburgh’s treatment of the 'appli- 
cation of the Gandhian technique to war resistance 
is very detailed and is marked by rare realism, so 
that he grapples with many a practical problem 
which many earlier writers on the subject have 
tended to ignore. Thus, he states that in any com- 
munity there may be only a minority of disciplined 
satyagrahis. Hence, the half-committed and some- 
what wavering majority is likely to be scared of 
non-violent resistance specially ‘if the aggressors are 
both determined and ruthless (and if) they would 


employ agent provocateurs to engineer outbreaks of 


(Pp. 176-177.) 


Moreover, if the invaders acquire effective control 
over the main systems of communication, they can 
further demoralise the non-violent resisters by spread- 
ing rumours of outbreaks of violence and capitula- 
tion elsewhere. There is also the problem of possible 
corruption and betrayal out of greed or cowardice. 
The author discusses all these and related problems 
from what he calls an objective ‘non-Gandhian’ point 


violence,’ 


_ of view. But significantly he comes to the conclusion 


that, in spite of these difficulties, non-violent resist- 
ance is likely to prove effective at least as often as 
the military technique. Even so the success of non- 


violence cannot always be guaranteed, ‘but still less. 


can the-success of more orthodox systems of defence’. 
(p. 189) 


Hence, in spite of his initial vagueness relating to 
basic terminology, Horsburgh’s presentation is on the 
whole cogent, and-is characterized by a practical 
grasp of the problems of contemporary defence and 
strategy. . His book is, therefore, easily one of the 
best available on Gandhi’s non-violence. АП the 
same, in the event of a second edition of his book, he 
would do well to rely more on the primary sources, 
so as to avoid.some of his awkward mistakes, such 
as his uncorroborated.overemphasis (derived appar- 
ently from Joan Bondurant’s misrepresentation) on 
tapasya' in Gandhi’s ethics, and his several references 
to Gandhi’s suggestion for Hizrat (instead of nee 
in certain шаншар; i 


! S. C. Gangal 


GANDHI AND THE NUCLEAR AGE: By Arne 
Naess; The Bedminster Press, Totowa,-New Jersey, 


1965. "i 





\ This is the English version of a book originally 
written in Norwegian. Its author, Arne Naess, is 
one of those social scientists who have' contributed 
a great deal to the development of peace-oriented 
research in the social sciences. Naturally, therefore, 
he has been deeply interested in the study of Gan- 
dhian ideas and techniques and has been engaged 
for more than a decade in building hypotheses about 
Gandhi's applicability to the problem oi resolving 
various ,types of group conflicts. 
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Perhaps the worst form that group conflict can take 
is war. In. his Gandhi and the Nuclear Age Arne Naess 
takes up this very form of conflict and examines 
Gandhi’s ideas on war and various related subjects. 
The title of the book demands an analysis of the 
subject at two different levels. First, the, author 
should present a new interpretation of Gandhi’ 8 ideas 
as suggested by the compulsions of the- nuclear age; 
and, secondly, he should point out the possibilities 
of the successful application of Gandhian techniques 
to the resolution of international conflicts. 


Naess has succeeded in performing ‘both these 
tasks fairly satisfactorily. Starting with a discussion 
of the development and bases of Gandhi’s ‘non-violent 
extremism’, he proceeds to examine .the content . of 
Gandhi's ‘political ethics. He then attempts а com- 
parison between the ‘political morality’ of Gandhi 
on the one hand and of Luther, Hobbes, Nietzshe, 
and Tolstoy on the other. The last part of-the book 
is devoted to an analysis of Gandhi's significance in 
the realm of international conflicts, In this part 


Naess addresses himself not only to the theoretical. 


question of Gandhi’s significance -today but also to 
the practical question ‘Can non-violent defence 
replace military defence?’ \ 


‘Naess is not satisfied with a purely moral argu- 
ment in favour of non-violence. His primary con- 
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cern. is,, how’ Gandhian ` principles could provide a 
practical approach to modern international conflicts. 
He presents- a. five-point programme for the evolution 
` of thé ‘peaceful. State’. The five points are: clarifica- 
.tion of national-commitments, international service, 
improvement of our own society, non-military resist- 
ance, and research. If the affairs of the State are 
‘conducted in accordance with: this five-point pro- 
gramme (which the author ‘discusses at some length), 
the State would ` become. at least predominantly 
peaceful. 3 


Such a State in Naess’ view / need Not do away with 
the traditional concept of either ‘power’ or ‘defence’. 


By power Naess means influences, not military might : 


or war potential He maintains that such a concept 
of power would not permit any use, much less any 
increase, of violence. Thus, he lays the utmost 
emphasis on a non-coerdive foreign policy' and on a 
‘non-military defence policy. Indeed, Naess’ sugges- 


tions deserve a careful examination in the context ` 


of each individual nation. 


But it would be misleading to suggest that the 
treatment of non-military defence contained in this 
book is by any means the best.available. Apart from 
writers like Adam Roberts, Stephen King-Hall. and 
many others, Naess himself has produced much 
better studies on Gandhi and on non-military defence 
in the form of research papers. Thus the book under: 
review would in itself bé foünd of a rather limited 
value unless read, with Naess' other writings. 


` 


M. K. 


GANDHI: His Relevance for Our Times Ву С. , 
Ramachandran and“ T. K. Mahadevan, Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, 1967. , 





In this Gandhi Centenary Year, questions relating 
to the contemporary relevance of Gandhi’s ideas 
become important. This collection of writings on 
Gandhi, most of which have been published in 
Gandhi Marg, presumes this relevance, a presump- 
tion beyond doubt. 'The analysis of Gandhi's ideas 
is one thing but paying glowing tributes is quite 
another. The book falls short in view of the former 
and satisfies the latter requirement of adulation. 
This is not to say that' whatever the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation produces is the propagation of the cult, 
though most of the contributors are willy. nilly the 
admirers of Gandhi as such. A critical evaluation 
of Gandhi is neither intended in the volume nor is 
it possible to have it in the severely restricted choice 
of contributors. > 


Besides the Prologue and the Epilogue, the book: 
has six more or less overlapping sections although 
‘the editors have tried hard enough to clip different 
themes independently. The first section is devoted. 
{о the meaning, tradition, theory and operation of 
non-violence. W. S. Nelson studies non-violence in 
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its -historical Indian’ perspective. . Hé' equates non- 


. violence with compassion, the spinning wheel, a reli- 


gion and an attitude manifest in thought and deed. 
Gandhi, unlike Jesus or Asoka, revealed it as a com- 
mitment for all—weak and strong—as an instrument 
of mass action. Gene Sharp struggles with the dis- 
tinction between non-violence and pacifism with 
reference to the various definitions advanced. He 
identifies it in moral resistance and provides a 
scholarly account of the conceptual relationship im- 
plied in satyagraha, revolution, direct action, peace- 
ful and passive resistance. His object has been to 
clarify, classify and define and, also to illustrate his 
typology and its bearing on reality as he sees it. 
W. R. Miller examines the criteria of the success of 
the non-violent movement. 


Section two is a dilation of the theme of satya- 
graha—a mode of operation—and characterized. as 
‘the best solver of conflicts’ by Richard Gregg. Con- | 
versely, Kenneth Boulding explores the failures of 
the technique in Gandhi’s own hands. He attributes 
the failure mainly to the difficulty involved in per- 
ceiving the truth. He concedes, however, that the 
failure of satyagraha is not the failure of ahimsa. 
The. distinction is crucial for a proper comprehension 
of Gandhism as a workable ideal. Joan Bondurant 
advocates new strategies, sophistication of techniques | 
and refinement of methods with a view to making 
satyagraha applicable to the needs of advanced 
technology, being convinced of the soundness of the 


. Gandhian philosophy of conflict. ! 


The next section is really the one which is appro- , 
priate to the title of the book. Its first chapter deals 
with the significance of Gandhi today. It is an essay 
in evaluation. Gene Sharp perceives the traditional 
and modern in Gandhi and shows the vital links. 
He has critically examined the various views ex- 
pounded on the theme and the impact that Gandhism 
has had on diverse socio-economic and international 
movements. The other pieces aré generalized ver- 
sions or repetitions of what has already or elsewhere 
been said, two of them dealing with the question of 
disarmament. Т. K. Mahadevan, for instance, for- 
ciblv drags Gandhi into the arena for one is hard 
put to find anything like a Gandhian approach to the 
problem of disarmament. 


Section four discusses the influence of Gandhi on 
different aspects of American life and culture and 
one wonders why the selectivity should be confined 
to America alone. Did it not occur to the editors 
that Gandhism as an alternative to communism has 
a greater relevance to the developing countries? It 
would have been intéresting and useful in case we 
were told of the appeal of Gandhi on Africa and Asia. 


The fifth section delves into the intricacies of 
world polities with reference to the Gandhian out- 
look: Among thè- contributors, Paul F. Power is 
notable for having suggested a Gandhian model for 
world nolitics—an international society of autocepha- 
lous units that does not require a world culture to 
transmit the Gandhian outlook and methods. Ted 
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Dunn is optimistic that war, injustice and insecurity 
can be overcome if a new non-violent world autho- 
rity is discovered. . ^d | 


The last section being of philosophical hue should 
have been the first. The basic principles, the question 
of the ideal and the actual, of ends and means and 
the essence—all within the broad framework of 

^Gandhism—have been treated іп text-book like 

fashion. Besides, they are coloured by adoration. 
But all this goes very well with the celebrations of 
the Year. The book evidently provides a view of 
the many-sidedness of Gandhi’s personality. 


M. M. Sankhdher 
>; . А 


MAHATMA GANDHI — А Great Life in Brief: 
By Vincent Sheean; Publications Division,. 1968, 


The book ‘was originally published by Knopf at 
New York in 1954. On the occasion of the birth 
centenary of Mahatma Gandhi a reprint of the 
foreign edition. has been ‘published by the Publi- 
cations Division. 4-4 | i . 
‚Тһе importance of this biography, which makes 
delightful reading, is evident from the fact that it 
was selected by the,Government of India to be re- 
printed to mark the Gandhi Centenary, so that it is 
easily available to the people. Тһе author had 


watched Gandhiji and the various campaigns started ` 


by him from very close quarters and knew ‘about 
the immense’ influence of Gandhiji on the millions 
of Indian people. ' 


The author explains the small and big incidents 
of Gandhiji’s life in his inimitable style, the Satya- 
graha movement in South Africa, the endless disabi- 
"lities, humiliations and hardships from which the 
Indians suffered and the impact Gandhiji made on 
the Indian populace to fight against the injustice 
perpetrated by the White Government of South 
-Africa. By the time Gandhiji entered the Indian 
scene, he was already forty-five and had fully formed 
his personality. He had adopted practically all 
those disciplines with respect to diet, hours of work, 
'exercise, meditation, prayer and silence which were 
to be his unvarying rule thereafter. The loin-cloth 
which was to be his dress and the spinning wheel 
were, however, introduced later. 


Gandhiji was-a loyal subject. of the British empire 
till the end of the first world war. He provided the 
. combatants with an Indian ambulance corps during 
' the Boer War and the Zulu War and recruited .sol- 
Шеге: for the Indian Army during the summer of 
1918. The Rowlatt Committee Report, however, made 
him indignant and the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh 
at Amritsar, convinced the Mahatma there was no 
other course open to him but struggle. 


Gandhiji now wanted to test his technique of satya- 


graha to achieve independence and Hindu-Muslim. 


. during ‘his lifetime. 


unity as.the two were complementary to him. This 
impelled: him to combine ‘Khilafat’ with the ‘Non- 
Cooperation’ movement. The movement gave a new 


hope to the people.and he became. the idol of the. 


masses. ‘His slightest word was law for millions...’ . 


When the movement was. at its- peak, however, an 
incident happened which depressed the Mahatma 
and he took drastic action. The withdrawal of the 
movement at the incident of Chauri Chaura shocked 
the Indian public and a number of Congress leaders. 
To the protests, the Mahatma replied ‘The ‘drastic 
reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
programme may be politically unsound and unwise, 
.but there is no doubt that it is religiously sound.’ 

It was-this religious orientation which the Mahatma 
gave to the political movement for freedom in the 


. country which proved a stumbling block in the’ success 


of his ,goal—Hindu-Muslim unity. Gandhiji preached 
respect for all religions, but being a deeply ‘religious 


;*'man himself, һе didnot advocate divorce of religion 


from politics. Helped by the British encouragement 
to not only religion but to communalism as an instru- 
ment to achieve power, divisive forces continued to 
play an increasingly damaging role in national .poli- 
tics. Leaders like Gandhiji, who had a redoubtable 
influence among the masses, did not counter the trend 
by discarding the religious medium;- but perpetuated 
it with the essential difference of appealing fo 

respect of all the religions. астан 


The author, however, does not make апу comments 
on these controversial issues, though he accepts in 


‘the very beginning that Gandhiji was ‘subjected. to | 


a more rigorous public 


attention than any other 
known to us’ ' ' i ? 


During the last days, paradoxically enough, 


Gandhiji had to’ witness violence of the worst type 


and that too in the form. of Hindu-Muslim riots, 


which were widespread from the East to, the West. 
The Mahatma took'long marches in Bengal, Bihar 
and Delhi, a large рагі of the time he walked bare- 
foot. He preached ‘his old message of brotherhood, 
purity of heart, forgiveness for injuries’ which help- 
ed in tremendously improving the rélations between 


ж” 


the Hindus and the Muslims but while he was еп- : 


gaged in this message of compassion at one place, 
violence broke out at another. ‘No greater suffering 
for Mahatma Gandhi could have: been invented or 


devised’, the author bemoans. ; 


The biography, thus, is a study of the Mahatma 
by an admirer and a devotee and Gandhiji had many, 
both in India and abroad. Itisnot a critieal study on 
his ideas. As is well known, like all creative leaders 
of the world, Gandhiji was a complex personality who 
evoked an interminable controversy on many of his 
theoretical formulations and political actions even 
A critical analysis would have 


added to the value of the book but that, perhaps was 


not the scope of the present study. 
| ‚ Satya М. Rai 
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7 short years, it has grown three 
times. 


Mr. Kapoor and Escorts have a spe- 
cial- relationship. From the begin- 
ning tney have worked together. 
He, to provide Escorts with quality 
components ; Escorts, to help him 
develop these parts to high inter- 


yo- 


national standards. Escorts gave 
him technical, even financial assis- 
tance. This partnership remains 
strong and productive." , And if 
Mr. Kapoor wishes to export his 
products today, Escorts will help 
him do it., 


Only a few critical parts of Escorts 
products are made by Escorts. The 
rest—nearly 70%--аге supplied by 
small-scale industries, over 1,000 of 
them,.spread all over the country, 
employing about 100,000 men. 

As with Mr. Kapoor, we at Escorts 
have established this kind of inter- 


Interdependence—for 25 years, 
the Escorts concept for growth 


[ 
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dependence with nearly 1000 others. 
We believe this is the substance , 
of real industrial devélopment and 


this year, we celebrate the silver 
jubilee of this interdependence. : 


As always, Escorts is interested 
in hearing from manufacturers, 
however small, who. believe they 
can become a part of this 'inter- 
dependence. Write, stating your 
engineering —specificalion, (о 
General Manager, Escorts Limited; 
18/4 Mathura Road, 
Faridabad, (Haryana) 
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YOUR POST OFFICE 

if it is a Head, or Sub Post 
Office) offers ир - со - daté - 
CHEQUE facilities in its 





USE CHEQUES IN YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT - | 
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Cheque Accóunt — Rs. 100 only. 

9 No restrictions on number of cheques, 
9 No collection charges on local cheques. 
@ Deposits by cheques allowed. 
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MW the wordi is going round that you have 
bad breath... | 
you will bé the last to know. 





It is safest not to take chances with bad breath. ‘Start brushing your teeth with Binaca 
Green today. Binaca Green contains rae ad Nature’s own deodorant to keep 
your breath fresh and sweet all day long. T ; | 
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Coo! comfort ? Smart styling ? Lightness and 


M | | | What does aman flexibility ? In that case, it doesn't make any | д 


difference, because he gets all three if he takes 


ae = : 
VY: look for in a shoe? . just one convenient stop for his needs.: the 


nearest Bata Store. Here are shoes as fine as 


қ 









\ - ; р 
) Б aman could want for himself and his son— 
shoes that blend smartly with today's trends. ` 
| К ж And what comfort ? “Wear-tested” comfort, 
| сч} Bata style, is proven comfort you can count on 
я LOS to give miles and miles of pleasant walking. 
Nel » 5 u^ Come in soon and let us fit you, 
] V 4, T 
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if you are young, married | 
. . and have very little money, 
.. read this.Now. | 





* If you. are young: ‘and have little money, covers risk to life. Life insurance savings 
chances are your savings are very little too. provide a cushion against loss of income 
There are so many things you need and from untoward events or oid age. 
‘want. Yet the need to protect your wife and Protection with the first paid premium 
the children you're planning is greatest. Your Life Insurance policy protects you and 
Because they will be dependent on you, for - your family with the payment of the very 
many many years. Every other kind of saving ` first premium, and as long as you continue 
takes time to build up..And investments (0 pay the premiums regularly. Another 
` need capital. Only Life Insurance can give advantage : Premiums are lower when 
maximum security for a small outlay each уои .аге young. There are 34 plans to suit 
month, It is the only saving that also your individual requirements. 


Consult your LIG agent today 


There is no substitute for LIFE INSURANCE 
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Our ships carry 
His message of 
: Peace & Goodwill 
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. The Shipping Corporation Of India Ltd.. 
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"OUR POLITICAL PARTIES 
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the strivings of a sub-continent 
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POLITICAL events in India, during the last more 
than one year, present an unedifying spectacle, 


‘and appear to be the vanishing-point of all 


norms of representative and responsible govern- 
ment. An analysis of the political scene is 
necessary, not only to guard against intuitive or 
biased evaluations and predictions, but also to 
provide a rational understanding of present 
trends and future choices. Such an analysis at 
the outset calls for an answer to certain funda- 
mental questions relating to political parties 
which are always at the centre of political 
events. d ‘ 


The fourth general election accelerated the 
process of structural differentiation in the Indian 


‘party system. Тһе non-Congress parties, for 


the first time, made a determined bid to emerge 
out of the role of ‘pressure’ politics (within the 


‚ framework of one party dominance) into a role 


\ 


2 The problem 


of democratic opposition politics, with actual or 
potential possibilities of their forming alter- 
native governments. The effort was successful 
to the extent that these parties: came out victo- 
rious in a number of States, and were not far 


behind the Congress in a number of other States. : 


A shift from dominance to competition was 
indeed brought about, although as yet it was 


‘only a situation and not a stable party system. 


The chief characteristic of the situation was 
utter fluidity of political alignments, so much 


! 56 that only a modicum of system or method 
' was apparent in the relations of parties inter se. и 


Morris-Jones jocularly called it ‘the market 
situation’ with all the uncertainties incidental 
on erratic ‘terms of trade’. 


The political parties, placed’ in such a market, ``“ 


could do' business only through manipulation, 


Pe % 
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' , under-hand tactics ana high-handed salesman- 
‘ship. This they did. They gave party competi- 


tion an unseemly form. Take first the case of 


relations between parties in office and those out’ 


of it. They played the ‘toppling game’, by trad- 
ing in legislators. ‘Governments were toppled 
and: toppled again -in a cycle. Few apolitical 


„legislators, who were open to easy inducement, 


thus became instrumental in making a- -mockery 
of the electoral verdict, as well as of the consti- 
tutional procedures for the rise and fall of 
governments, Mechanieal interpretation of 
these procedures was demanded while the top- 


pling game was on, as if the Constitution was - 


lifeless and without any.spirit. ,Any executive 
interference with the operation of these proce- 
dures was strongly resentéd and led to extra- 
constitutional manifestations, of кше 


"Таке now the case of parties to' a coalition. 
Each coalition was a heterogeneous aggregation. 
The pattern of heterogeneity, however, varied 
from ` case- to case; some parties, in each case, 
were closer, and hence more equal, than the 


others. It was а partnership in the negative vir- 
tue of keeping the Congress out of office. ‘It 


was not a partnership in positive virtue of 
effecting any social change. In fact, it could not 
be so: because the coalescing parties were of 
different” colours : and not of different shades of 
the same colour; if some of them thought in 
terms of social justice, the.others thought in 
terms ‘of linguism, and yet others thought in 
terms of regional or religious chauvinism. The 
parties had nothing in common among them; 
they had nothing negotiable with one another. 
This immobilized -the coalitions. Action.in any 
direction, say, social justice, was dysfunctional 


to such partners which gave primacy to other 


issues, The only course for the coalitions was 


thus’ no course. 


“Тһе net result’ was this: the coalitions replaced 
the Congress, but, like the Congress, they form- 


| ed centrist governments, inclining towards the 


Left or the Right, depending on the preponder- 
ance of Leftist or Rightist parties in a coalition. 
The replacement of a government by a like gov- 
ernment (or course, under a different label) was 
brought about by the politics of coalition which, 
all the time, strove to heighten political nega- 
tivism as the chief propellant of party competi- 
tion. That this should have happened in a 
country like India where so much remains to be 
changed, is a’ paradox. i 2А ed 


What explains the paradox? 
One explanation.is this. The parties hitherto- 


fore were structured. to fulfil different roles.. 


This is-as much true of the Congress Party as of 
non-Congress; parties. The Congress Party was 
"fulfilling the role of рне dominance through 
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virtual monopoly ‘of power, while the non- 
Congress parties. were content to introduce 
an element of ‘competition in the system, 
more through pressure tactics than by project- 
ing the possibility of an alternative government. 
The emergence of the Congress as a party, and 
of other parties- at different points of time, and 


their: working since Independence, was in res- . 
ponse to the imperatives of these roles. An 


attempt to cast off these roles must in itself 
make exhorbitant. demands on the parties for 
necessary’ structural-cultural adaptation. With- 


out a simultaneous process of such adaptation, 


the endeavour to cast off the old roles must in- 
evitably land the parties in a situation of un- 
certainty and suspense. 


Such i is the situation in India. The buries are 
out of their old roles, but are not yet fit into the 
new roles. Had the -transitional process been 
spread over a longer period of time, and each 


stage in the transition been accompanied by: | 


necessary increments in structural-cultural , fit- 


_ness of the parties for the new roles, the ‘market 
situation’ as it emerged after the last general . 


election might have been avoided. The ‘market 
situation’ was a direct outcome of the time-lag 
between the new roles the parties have been 
called upon to play and their suitability for such 
roles. In fact, the process of party’ development 


- in India skipped over several stages that should 


have intervened between the stages of develop- 
ment before and after the last general election. 
The party position that emerged after the elec- 
tion was totally different from the one that 
obtained before the election. Everyone was 
taken by surprise, including the non-Congress 


parties. These parties, in the flush of victory, ` 


formed coalitions- over „hurriedly improvised 


"working arrangements in the shape of common 


programmes. 
The argument can be summed up as: follows: 


Question I: Is the state of political instabi- 
lity in the country a result of cutting short- 
` the process of party development or is it a 
necessary stage in the process? To put it 
differently, is the Congress Party indispens- 


able (for stability, not otherwise possible at ' 


the present stage of development) or is: it 
. not? à 


The argument may be’ elaborated by рн: 


at parties from the perspective of their social 
setting. Political parties, without a living rela- 
tionship.’ with social’ classes and. groups, lack 
stability and continuity; in fact, they are nothing 
but, coteries of self-seeking individuals and, as 
such, are of ephemeral nature, Such coteries 


‘of self-seeking individuals, masquerading as 


parties or as factions within parties, of course, 
abound in India and inevitably introduce an ele- 
ment of artifieiality in Indian politics, but, at 
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the same time, in explaining the nature of 
Indian polities, they are of marginal-significance 


_ only; in India, politics and society are closely 


` tical party, under the circumstances, however: 


intertwined. ` 


Should опе imagine that a classification of the © 


parties according to their social base is possible? 
The answer is ‘no’. The parties do not represent 
the rival classes, nor do they represent different 
socio-economic status groups, because such 


classes and groups as they exist in India at рге-. 


sent are criss-crossed among themselves as well 


as by several other overlapping groups formed , 
These various: 
‘overlapping groups have the same membership 


around particularistic loyalties. 


and, therefore, from the viewpoint of the mem- 
bers; they form а scale of loyalties with the 
ordering of loyalties on this scale varying from 
place to place and situation to situation. The 
articulation of conflict at the level of any of 
these loyalties, because’ of the uncontrollable 
situational variable in the process, is unpredict- 
able. It is beyond the ken of any political party 
to know much in advance when and where a 
conflict situation will arise. ` 


This is more so because of our open polity. 
With several parties competing with one another 
for power, every party is constantly out to sabo- 
tage any attempt of the opponents to articulate 
conflict. at a level undesirable in the context of 
its own-strategy, and this it does by trying to 
articulate conflict at a ‘higher’ level where the 
lines of conflict cut across the lines of conflict at 
the undesirable level.. 


Two results follow: first, party competition 


‚ comes to resemble a battle of wits; and, second, 
‘party competition is driven away from issues 


of social justice to non-secular issues. No poli- 


much secularly motivated it may be, can afford 
to adopt a purist approach to politics without 
risking self-extinction. No political party, what- 
ever its banner at the national level, can afford, 
at the lower levels, not to mobilize support on a 


variety of issues, secular and non-secular. No. 


political party can therefore claim to have a 
clearly defined social support valid for different 
parts of the country, or for the same part at 


. different times. Wage-earners all over the coun- 


try do-not support the same party; nor do the 
industrialists, rajahs, landlords or traders; nor 
do the urban people; nor do the rural people. A 
close look at the parties should show that every 
party is supported by a combination of all these 
elements. For the same reason, the social base 
of the parties is subject to wide fluctuations. The 
political complexion of a constituency may 
change by the supersession of a conflict situation 
by another at a ‘higher’ level. 


Why then are some parties singled out as 


' parties of rich landlords, some others as 


parties of capitalists arid rajahs, and yet others 
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as parties of. workers and peasants? Why are 
some parties càlled the parties of the haves, and 
others as parties of the havenots? Why are 
some parties described as conservative, and 
some others as radical? Why are parties labelled 
rightist, leftist, or centrist? 


The answer is simple. The parties are so 


labelled and classifiéd obviously from the angle ` 
. of their political ideology—that 15, from the 


viewpoint of their beliefs regarding the future 
pattern of group relations and social justice in 
the country ànd the methods of achieving it. In 


concrete terms, this means that whenever the - 


conflict at the level of economic relationships is 
at the highest level of generality in the social 
experience of the people, the haves should throw 
their lot with the parties on the Right of the 
political spectrum, the haveriots should throw 
their lot with the parties an the Left, and those 
who would like to see the conflict simmer with- 
out ever activating a marked change in any 
direction (or those who are by and large satis- 
‘fied with the existing socio-economic structure 


of society) should throw their lot in with the 


'parties at the Centre, А 


That in the present social situation, ће peo- 


ple should look Left or Right is, for the most : 


" part, wishful thinking. For, where in India is 


the conflict at the level of economic relationships 
the supreme component of social consciousness? 
It is so only in a limited number of pockets. 
More important, who allows this conflict to 
come up in the consciousness of the people? 
Such, conflict, in the better part of the country, 
is either inarticulate or lies buried under the 
weight of conflict at the ‘higher’ levels of social 
experience. Of the total quantum of articulate 
conflict in Indian society, only a small portion 
relates to basic issues of socio-economic justice, 
although potentially such conflict is of the 
largest size. This explains the paradox: why, 


in a country like India with wide socio-economic | 


disparities, extremist politics, whether of the 


Right or of the Left, are only of marginal signi- ' 


ficance? Тһе: reason- is that social injustice. 
though widespread, is not supreme in the social 
consciousness of a majority of the people who 


, are more concerned with their experiences at 


other levels of social consciousness. 


The people by and large are not bothered 
about changing the socio-economic structure of 
society. They take the status quo for granted, 
either because of their preoccupation with 
issues at other levels, or because of belief in 


_ their political inefficacy. The surging discontent, 


as is symbolised by the wave of anti-Congress- 
ism, is articulated around the acts of omission 


and commission of the ruling party, and is 


identified with it. · Change of government satis- 
fies the discontent. The government changes; 


but what else? The discontent therefore should 
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, should one feel ‘surprised? 
, parties be expected to do, placed as they are? . 


not be mistaken with an anti-status quo bias 
A majority of the people, being content with the 
status, quo, throw their iu) in with the centrist 


parties, ' 


' A close view of such parties should show that 
quite a few of them have been formed with 
negative objectives, as is. the case with parties 
formed by breakaway Congressmen, including 
the BKD, or with non-secular objectives like 
caste, language, or religion, as is the case with 


‚Акай Dal, DMK, and the Muslim League. The. 


socio-economic programme of these parties either 
goes by ‘default, or finds а place by courtesy. 
Rightly S0; who looks for it? 


One gets convinced of it by looking at the 
performance of such non-secular centrist parties 
after their getting into government. They do 
not know what to do with power. Faced with 
socio-economic issues, they find ‘themselves 
directionless and without a policy. They find 
it difficult to give themselves a direction either. 
The whole logic of party growth over the years 


‘has built-in resistance to the adoption of any 


policy and, more than that, to the execution of 
any policy. The party was formed in response 
to a conflict situation at a particular level of 
social consciousness, and, throughout its exist- 
ence, mobilized support by articulating conflict 
at that level. 


The conflict situation at this level thus be- 
comes the life-breath of the party. The lines 
of conflict at this level do not coincide with 


lines of conflict at other levels, and therefore ` 


an attempt to deal with an issue at any other 
level, particularly at the level of economic rela- 
tionships, is dysfunctional to the party, and is 
inevitably met with overpowering resistance. 
This drives the party to militant and demon- 
‘strative: ‘politics, as is very much the case with 
unprincipled coalitions also. Should one be sur- 


prised by the scrapping of the three language | 
formula by the DMK? Should one be „surprised ` ^ 
by the organization and functioning of so many ` 

‘senas in the country? Should one be surprised 


by intermittent outbursts of anti-centrism? 
Should one be surprised by the rising wave of 
political vandalism in the country? No. Why 
What else can the 


In fact, one should be thankful to the parties for 
keeping their such activities within manageable 


"^ limits. 


One may now ask the next question: 


Question: П: Is social pluralism antithetical 
to ideological politics? To put it differently, 
is Indian politics substantially centrist 

- politics? | 


It is possible to elaborate the theme further 


by examining the internal structure and work-. 


ing of the parties. Social pluralism goes a long 
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way in shaping the organization and function- 
ing of the parties. A few ru in this context, 


. stand out clearly; 


First, the parties are federally organized. This 
becomes necessary for purposes of cultural adap- 
tation—that is, for simultaneously maintaining 
position in the different levels of political cul- 


. ture, as well as for mobilizing people living in 


- defectors. 


diverse regions and having a wide range of con- 
trasting social conditions and attitudes. 


Second, the parties are not cohesive entities. 
They are weak in organization. The lines of 
authority are not strong. Often, it is not possi- 
ble for leaders to’formulate a line of action and 
force compliance at all the levels of the party. 
The lower levels possess considerable capacity 
for defiance of leaders. In Madhya Pradesh, for 
example, the State unit of the PSP, led by C.P. 
Tiwari, forged an alliance with the Congress, 
in complete disregard of the advice given to 
him by the central leadership; the Kerala unit 
of the SSP did not comply with the central 
directive to quit office; and the Congress Party 
is notorious for differences between central and 
State leaders on the question of attitude towards 

Inter-level tensions are thus a cóm- 
mon feature of parties in India. ` 


Third, the parties have not gone far in bureau- 
cratization of their organization and formaliza- 
tion of their working. At all organizational 
levels, they depend a good deal on personal and 
informal leadership of a few mén, which inci- 
dentally makes them suffer from tensions gene- 
tated -by personal incompatibilities. 


And fourth, the parties are multi-functional 
structures because, far from aggregating the 
varied interests, they represent, at least tend to 
represent, porkienar interests, 


The re question may .be posed at this 
point. . КӨРІН 


Оев Пі: Must social sdei result in 
multifunctionality and. emuenmar looseness . 
‘of parties? ' : 


What is the future? 


The future lies in the secularization of poli- 
tics. Then alone will the issues of social justice 
be at the highest level of social conscious- 
ness. Secularization must set the stage for 
polarization. І? the last general election 
is taken as the base the mini general election 
marks а stage ahead in the direction. 
The parties are increasingly showing signs of 
tension between secular and non-secular leader- 
ship. , Younger, educated and secular-minded 
members of different parties are falling out with 


the rest. The Kerala Muslim League is a case 
in point. . 
Мау, 1969^ | ^ “SUSHIL KUMAR 
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RATNA DUTTA 


I DISAGREE with some of. the 
points made by the poser article in 


its formulation of the problem for: 


this sEMINAR on ‘Our Political 
Parties. I would like to argue 
that the chief. propellant of.the 
embryonic party system of which 
we became aware through the ver- 
dict at the polls in 1967, is not 
merely political negativism. The 
subsequent toppling game notwith- 
standing, in many parts of the 
country the candidates at the polls 
rode to victory on the crest of 


social movements which are deeper 
than merely anti-Congressism. 
! 


Just as the relatively ' delayed 
industrialization generated certain 
structural processes which are 
characteristic of the underdevelop- 
ed economies, delayed political 
modernization also generated con- 
figurations which are distinctive to 
the politics of these countries. 
Competing political parties in the ' 
West evolved gradually out of the 
elite groups’ efforts at strengthen- 
ing their support structure in the 
newly created parliaments. With 
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the gradual extension of the .suf- 


frage, the power elites felt the 
need for organizing political par- 
ties at the local level, 


Occasionally, the impetus for the 
creation of a political. party came 
from organized groups such as the © 
trade unions or the co-operatives. 
But more often; exigencies for the 


_creation of the party machinery 


were inherent in the: activities. of 
the legislators themselves. The 
Conservative and the- Liberal 
parties ‘in Great Britain and 


:Canada, the Democratic and the 


Republican parties in the United 


- States“ are examples of parties 


which were created in this way. 

However, in India the initiative 
for organizing parties took place 
outside the legislators. Except for 


'those parties' which were formed 


by break-away groups from the 
dominant Congress Party (and of 
these.only the socialist parties are 
of national importance), the origin 
of most of the political parties in 
India can be traced to a social 
movement which emerged to chal- 


- continent. These parties, of course, 
have drawn sustenance from emo- 
tional depths which are elemental. 
However, even the secular Swatan- 
tra represents a social movement. 
The decades of development plan- 
ning and the increasing intrusion 


of the dominant Congress govern-- 


ment into. the private sector 
brought the Swatantra reaction. 


Contrary to what one might ex- 
pect from the immense poverty of 
thé Indian masses, it is the parties 
of the Left which lack. the psychic 
energy which springs from ideo- 
logical projections which have a 
social base, The Communist Party 
of India established as early as 1924 
has still very limited vote banks. 
The ` PSP and SSP parties are 
continuously squeezed out of com- 
petition by the gestures of the 
powerful. Congress government 
towards building a socialist pattern 
of society. No social movement 

,has ‘really. appeared in India to 
galvanize the frustrations of the 
economic have-nots. The under- 
‘privileged voice their aspirations 


and demands through their own, 


communal and regional leadership. 


lenge the established ruling group. ` This does not imply that ‘social 


Seeking to share in the decision 
making process and the distribu- 
tion of power, the social movement 
ultimately transformed itself into 
a political party embodying a de- 


.mand for representation in the 


legislatures, . 


The first imperative was of 
course the confrontation with the 
British, the Congress Party taking 


: the lead. Then the 90 million 


pluralism is antithetical to ideo- 
logical politics’, as the poser article 
‘would have, nor that "Indian poli- 
ties is essentially centrist politics’. 
I would argue instead that social 
pluralism has led to: considerable 
ideological pluralism, ànd that 
ideological polarisation in India 
takes place in regional contexts, 
albeit, as.of now only in embryonic 
form. xw" AA 


Muslims left over from the Afghan ” 


and Mughal era voiced their aspi- 
rations through the Muslim League. 
The Sikhs who were born out of 
the syncretic attempts made during 
the. Mughal era, organized them- 
selves into the Akali Dal The 
ideology of the Jana Sangh took 
shape out of the resentment of the 
partition. The Justice Party (the 
predecessor óf the DMK)' emérged 


to challenge the. ancient domina- . 


tion of ‘the northern Aryans and 
the Brahmins over the Indian sub- 


1. See M. Duverger, Political Parties: Their 
Organisation and Activity in the Modern State, 
North Translation. London: Methuen 
1954. 


nterest groups in India. work 
through atavistic identity struc- 
tures: caste, religion, and regional 
communities. Scarcity and unem- 
ployment coupled with rising as- 
pirations make patronage one of 
the main arteries for the distribu- 
‘tion of opportunities, and patronage 
seldom cuts across primordial 
infra-structures. - Furthermore, the 
impact of hundreds of political 
decisions such as the official lan- 
Buage to be adopted, location of 
new industries, control of import 
permits/ and so on, vary from 
region to region and from one 
community to another. It is not 


\ 


surprising, then, that interest arti- 
culation takes place through 
regional and communal leadership. - 


One might also point to the 
many -studies of.the impact of the 
electoral process on the pattern of 
political articulation of the under- 
privileged in western countries, 
Seymour Martin Lipset concludes 
from studies conducted in Austria, 
Japan, Brazil, Canada, Mexico, 
West Germany, and the United 
States that, ‘The poorer strata 
everywhere are more liberal or 
leftist on economic issues; they 
‘favour more welfare State mea- 
sures, higher wages, graduated’ 
income taxes, support of trade: 
unions and so forth’ But when 
liberalism is defined in non-eco- 
nomic terms—as support of civil 
liberties, internationalism, etc., the 
correlation is reversed—the more 
well-to-do are more liberal, the 


‘the poorer are more intolerant,’ 2 


Wii is the relevance of this 
finding for the analysis of politics 
among the less privileged in India? 


` One might be tempted in the first 


flush to see in the commünal poli- 
tics in India the counterpart of the 
intolerant and extremist political 
ideology in the western countries 
based on the less privileged classes. 
Unfortunately, there'are few com- 
prehensive studies of the social 
composition of the political parties 
in India. However, it is probably 
safe to state that the political 
machine of such  'community' 
oriented parties as the "ОМК, the: 


- Jana Sangh, the Akali Dal and the 


Muslim League are at the same 
level of the social and economic: 


"infra-structure— consisting of small 


businessmen, shopkeepers, traders, 
petty officials, the unemployed, and 
sO оп. ` 22. 


The ideology of these parties 
certainly seems to be conservative 
on social issues. On economic 
issues, however, the party mani- 


.festos are often presented in such 
obscurantist language that one can 


only be. certain of their stand by 
noting how political polarization 


2. S. M. Lipset: Political Man. New York, 
‘Garden City, Doubleday & Co, Inc. 
_ ` Anchor Books, тобо. 
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takes. place when the chips are 
really down, as with the recent 
ordinance on bank nationalisation. 
The Jana Sangh, for instance, took 
a clear stand against bank national- 
isation. And yet, the Jana Sangh 


like all other communal parties 


clearly gives the image of a party 
ої the petit bourgeoisie, a party 
which would seek to reduce income 
inequality, and which stated in its 
election manifesto that if in office 
St will formulate a scheme insur- 
ing the individual against old age, 
disablement, sickness, unemploy- 
ment as also for the education of 
his children’s А 


X DAL 
Las in the context of the 
social reality in India, no party 
seeking a mass base and fhe votes 


of the under-privileged can afford. 


to be anything but liberal on eco- 
nomic issues. One could interpret 
the Jana Sangh stand on bank 


. nationalisation in the context, of 


the problems of delayed industrial- 


. ization. The Welfare State in the 


West evolved gradually conco- 


‘mitant with industrial and eco- 


nomic deyélopment, and vastly 


increased resources. 
In India, however, there is an 


' immense gap between needs and 


resources, and disproportionate 
State control of these limited 
resources could encroach . upon 
civil liberties, and dampen initia- 
tive in effort and risk taking. Jana 


‘Sangh leaders would presumably. 


argue that it is the fear of State 


capitalism rather than the love of’ 


big business which motivates them 
to agitate against bank national- 
isation. However this may be, it 
is clear that.the Jana Sangh had 
taken a conservative stand on this 
issue. Whether and how, far it 
could continue to get the support 
of the lower middle class in urban 
areas if it continues to take similar 


stands on economie issues is a 


question which can only be 


answered in the future. 


To turn to another aspect of the. 
politics of the нерге classes, typi- 


3. Election А Manifesto of the Jona Sangh Party 
reprinted in General Election in India 1967, 
edited by M. Pattabhiram, New Delhi, 
Allied Publishers, 1967, pp. 209. 
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^eally such politics is accompanied 
by revivalist tendencies in the 


religious and cultural , sphere. 
Lipset infers the relationship bet- 


.ween extremist religion, politics, 


and their social base from varióus 
studies—one of these is of sectarian 


religion by Ernst Troeltsch who’ 


Tt is Ње, lower class 
which ... (form) communities on 
a genuine religious basis. "They 
alone unite imagination and simpli- 
city of feeling with a non-reflective 
habit of mind, a primitive energy, 
and an urgent sense of need... 
Only within a fellowship of this 
kind is there room for those who 
have a sense of need, and who have 
not acquired the habit of intellec- 
tual  reasóning, which always 
regards everything from a relative : 
point of view.’4 


reports: 


\ 


One might note in this context 
the Sanscritization process and 
resurgent Hinduism ‘among the 
lower castes and classes observed 
by Professor Srinivas. It is pos- 
sible that militant Hinduism and 
jts political articulation by the Jana 
Sangh in urban areas is another 
facet of the same process. The 
debunking of Sanscritic Hinduism 
by another equally ‘community’ 


‘oriented party such as the DMK - 
2 T. regional party's political 


does not negate our hypothesis, for 


‘the DMK indulges in its own brand 


of fundamentalist revivalism, the 
revival of Dravidian culture and 
race. | 3 


The major communal division in 


the country prior to independence 


was the Hindu-Muslim one. After 
independence the Muslim political 


strongholds in the North (especial-' 


ly in Uttar Pradesh) were shatter- 


‘ed: due to. the mass exodus of their. 


leaders to Pakistan. The Muslims 
who now constitute 10.69 per cent 
of our population are perhaps 
better organized in the South. The 
traditional Muslim leaders in 
Kerala and' Tamil Nadu did not 
leave the country, and the Muslim 
League there continüed as before 
after the partition. Not confronted 


4. Ernst Troeltsch: The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches, (London: George 
` Allen and Unwin, 1930), Vol. I., рр. 44; 
quoted by Lipset, op. cit, pp. 98 


- Rashtriya 
. multiplier effect of which can be 


with bitter memories ‘and resent- 
ment of Hindus as in the North, the 
Muslim political organizations in 
the South have been able to work 
out. better alliances with other 
parties and are fiow playing ап im- 

‘ portant political a in Kerala and 
elsewhere. 


The partition and the departure 
of the militant Muslim leadership 
from Uttar Pradesh did not, how- 
ever, heal the communal wounds. 
The riots, the refugees, the Con- 
gress surrender to Muslim demand 
for secession gave birth to Hindu 
militant organizations (the Hindu 
tant Hindu pressure group the 
Mahasabha, the Ram Rajya Pari- 
shad, the Jana Sangh and the mili- 
tant Hindu pressure group: ‘the 
Swayamsevaks),, the 


seen in many facets of communal 
‘politics today. Not only has it led 
to the defensive Muslim minority 
to try to reorganize themselves 
(the role of the Majlis-e-Musha- 
warat in Uttar Pradesh is a case in 
point), but the aggressively Sans- 


critized Hindu posture of the Jana . 


Sangh has also crystallized the 
identity anxiety of other commu- 
nities such as the Sikhs in the 
North’ and the ‘Dravid? in the 
South. 


т 


appeal is strengthened by the 
intricate inter-twining of religious, 
cultural, and language issues. The 
- Sikhs who constitute 1.79 per cent 
of our population had framed their 
demand in the’context of the lan- 
guage issues—the demand for a 
Punjabi Suba. One might recall, 
however, that there is а close 


relationship between the Punjabi 
~ language and Sikhism. The study 


of the Granth, the observance of 
Sikh ritual and Khalsa traditions 
are intimately, connected with the 
use of the Gurmukhi script. 


Similarly, the Dravidian’ non- 
Brahmin movement in Madras, 
while it was a protest movement 
in the religious and social context, 
was at the same time strengthened 
by its revivalist strand in the cul- 
tural context. The exaltation of 
the Dravidian culture and the 
denigration of the Sanscritie cul. 
ture (to the extent of reversing 


the imagery of the Hindu hero and 
villain, Ram and Ravana), in the 
early days of the. movement, has 
evolved lately mainly into an 
anti-Hindi, anti-Northern domina- 
tion posture. The defence is 
' against the policies of the power- 
ful Congress government at the 
Centre. ; However, the defence 
takes on a sharp edge by the spec- 
tre of the resurgence of Sanscritic'’ 
Hinduism in the North and the 
fear of the pressures put upon the 
Congress government: by. the Hindi 
speaking people to further their 
interests. : 


Tre populist SSP and the ‘Hindu’ 
Jana Sangh’s pressures upon the 
ruling government with regard to 
the propagation of Hindi is after 
all not merely a cultural issue but 
also a bread-and-butter issue. One ~ 
.of the most powerful selective 
force for upward individual and : 
group mobility is language. 
Regional and ‘communal’ political 
movements have to be evaluated in 
these contexts. 


In ‘cornmunity’ oriented politics, 
therefore, the ideological tussle is 
between the Congress and other 
political parties affiliated to some 
regional community. The dynamics 
of the electoral process is mould- 
ing these into viable opposition 
parties to the Congress in State 
politics. i : 

Table I indicates the State-wise 
distribution of seats won by parties 
in the Fourth Lok Sabha. The 
pattern of regional strengths of 
the various opposition parties 
closely resembles the ‘composition 
of the State assemblies. The Jana 
Sangh representatives have been 

/ sent entirely from the Hindi heart- 
land of North India: the Union 
‘Territory of Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, · 
Madhya Pradesh, and the neigh- 
bouring Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Haryana, and Bihar. The populist 
SSP exploiting the Hindi issue in 
the North has captured relatively 
greater number of seats from the 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar constitu- 
encies. The Akali Dal (Sant) re- 
'presentatives are entirely from 
Punjab where they also have been 
able to form a ministry with the 
coalition of a few other parties. 


^ 


Similarly, DMK representatives in 
the Lok Sàbha are entirely from 


"Tamilnadu where they have been 
' very successful in forming a stable 


ministry in the State assembly. 


Among the opposition parties, 
the support base of only the break- 
away groups from the Congress— 
the socialist parties, is -diffused 
throughout the country. Although 
the SSP has somewhat. greater sup- 


-port in Bihar and Uttar ‘Pradesh 


due'to its pro-Hindi policy, the two 


‚ socialist parties’ support base is 


largely non-regional in character. 
The past association of the PSP 
and’SSP leadership with Congress, 
gives them the advantage with the 
Congress of being all-India parties. 
But the break with the Congress 
and the subsequent split among 
themselves having been mainly 
due to factional politics and per- 
sonality differences, they suffer the 
disadvantage for having~ little 
doctrinal and ideological difference 
either, relative to the powerful 
Congress, or even between them- 
selves. ` | 


The Congress and its off-shoots 


still enjoying the residual popu- 


larity of the ‘great effort against 
foreign domination are, then, the 
only parties having largely non- 
regional support base. 


munist parties seem to have suc- 
ceeded only in regional contexts. 
The Swatantra representatives in 
the Lok Sabha are mainly from 
Gujarat, "Rajasthan, and Orissa. 
the Communist . representatives 
being mainly from West Bengal 
and Kerala. In Rajasthan and 
Orissa, the Swatantra leadership !s 
able to cash in on the vote banks 
of its natural allies—the  ex- 
Princes. One might recall that 
Rajasthan and Orissa were formed 
by a process of consolidation of 22 
and 26 princely States respectively. 


In any case, it is not surprising 
that regions peopled by the Parsee, 
the Gujarati, and Marwari commu- 
nities are.strongly articulating the 
political défence for the private 
sector. These communities have 
for generations contributed abun- 
dantly to the growth of commerce 
and industry in this country. Even 


Even the. 
secular Swatantra and the , com- 


in the agrarian sector, the energy 
and enterprise of such peasant 
communities as the Patidars of 


Gujarat are well-known. -A social- . 


istic pattern of society is anathema 
to such communities who are 
readily turning to the Swatantra 


4 
qs linkage between community 
culture and political ideology is: 
strangely demonstrated by the con- - 
trast between conservative -parties 


in Rajasthan and radicalism in 
West Bengal. ' The great industrial 
belt in West Bengal is largely the 
creation of the communities such 
as the house of Tatas from Bombay, 
and Marwari, business houses from 
Rajasthan: , the Birlas/ Poddars, 
Goenkas; the Singhanias, the Dal- 
mias, and the Sahu-Jains. These’ 
communities have a firm grip over 
the conservative politics in their 
home States, but are outsiders in 
West. Bengal and have been help- 
less in recent years in stemming 
the tide of radicalism in the State. 
The middle-class industrial culture 


which was created by the capital , 


of these entrepreneurs turns out 
today to be their Frankenstein. ` 


In Kerala, the communist move- 
ment is unique in that it is the 
direct inheritor of the nationalist 
movement. The stalwarts of the 
communist movement in Kerala, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, К. Damo- 
daran, A.K. Gopalan. P. Krishna 
Pillai and others were the cream, 


-of the Congress leadership ‘ in 


the early days of the nationalist 
movement. So radical were their 
demands with regard to the rela- 
tionship with the British and so 
powerful was their hold on the 
electorate that the Congress High 


' Command was forced to nominate 


their representatives as office bear- 
ers and. dismiss the existing Con- 
gress in Kerala in 1940. This dis- 
missed group, one might recall, 
formed the CPI in Kerala. 


In Bengal, too, the radical leader- 
ship got into trouble with the 
Congress High Command in 1940 
and resigned (later forming the 
Forward Bloc). The appeal of 
radical politics in the two States 
seems to have.a long history. The 
early Christian missionary acti- 


П 
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vities in these regions? breaking 
ihe caste barriers to education, 
the subsequent high literacy rates, 
the disenchantment with foreign 
domination and the radical charac- 
ter of resentment of its leadership 
against political and social in- 
justice,—these among other factors 
laid the foundation for a tradition 
` of radicalism. Whereas Kerala 
expressed this in its politics almost 
immediately after independence, 
the more efficient Congress poli- 
tical machine in Bengal suppressed 
the State's natural inclination to- 
wards radical politics for a decade 
and a half. , Weiner, describing 
Congress success relative to leftist 
parties in Calcutta, aptly attributes 
it to old fashioned patronage and 


not to any counter-ideological » 


appeal$ Тһе“ financial resources 
for patronage came from business 
communities who as we have seen 
are mainly non-Bengalis. 


т... socio-economic base of 
Kerala and Bengal are different. 
Bengal has a high concentration of 


P .industry and trade, Kerala's eco- 


nomy is entirely land based and it 
is often described as a big village. 
Communal polities plays a very 
small role in Bengal, in Kerala the 
success of the Communist Party 


seems to have been due precisely 


to its ability to align itself with 
communal aspirations, to infiltrate 
communal reform movements and, 
above all, in its ability to -absorb 


the support of rival communal 


groups. 


Both the States suffer from some 
severe economie problems: ап 
extremely high density of popu- 
lation, vast numbers of educated 
unemployed, chronic food shortage, 
and a great deal of poverty. The 
economie problems: of the: two 
States, however, are in Sharp con- 


5. The word ‘region’ connotes a contextual 
and dynamic meaning in this paper follow- 
ing “Professor M. М. Srinivas. See his 
paper titled ‘The Nature of the Problem 
of the Indian Unity’ in Report on the 
Seminar on National Integration, sponsored 
and published by University Grants, Com- 
mission, 1958, рр. 20-31. 
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Myron Weiner: Party Building in a New 
Nation: The Indian National Congress, 
University ‘of Chicago Press, 1967, pp- 
321. 


‘trast ‘to their commercial success. 


Cash crops (rubber, coffee, tea, 
cardamom, etc.) in’ Kerala and 


industries (jute, engineering, coal, 


etc.) in Bengal make them major 
foreign exchange earners, Labour, 


seen in that light the communist 
success in playing leading roles in 
forming United Front governments 
does: not seem surprising. The 


rural labour in Kerala, and the. 


urban labour in Bengal are infil- 
trated by leftist ideology. Since 
the majority of voters live in rural 
areas, Kerala had an earlier start, 
than Bengal in post-independence 
radical politics. 


“ 


‚18 more organized in such commer-. 2 
cial and monetized economies and 


Locoxing. then, at the panorama ^ 


of State and federal politics today. 


‚опе is impressed by the extent to 


which these’ indicate the increas- 
‘ing assertion of regional political 
cultures. This impression is 
strengthened when one notes ‘the 
role of numbers of disciplined 
pressure "groüps which dot the 
countryside today. Apart from the 
community organizations (such as 
the Shiromani Gurudwara Praban- 
dhak Committee) which are less 
flexible in. switching support to 
alternate political parties, there are 
innumerable . caste organizations 
Еке the Nair Service Society and 
the SNDP of Ezhavas in Kerala, 
and the Kshatriya Sabha in Guja- 
rat or the many non-communal 
groups such as the co-operatives or 
trade’ unions who would switch 


- 


their support for the quid pro quo ` 


of patronage. 


Regional ideological movements 


.based on regional socio-economic: 


realities were not in the forefront 


of political imperatives for the ` 


Congress Party immediately after 
independence. Today one might 
even foresee a United Front gov- 
ernment representing regional 
interests in the Centre by 1972. If 


, the lure of office and the dynamics 


of the electoral process is able to 
forge responsible, political leader- 
ship then countervailing power 


` polities, опе" might speculate, will 


not ‘weaken, indeed, should 
strengthen the viability of the 


Indian federal structure. 
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A single elite 


ASHOK MITRA 


“LITTLE work has been done until 
' now on the morphology of political 
parties in under-developed coun- 
tries. Much the larger part of the 
difficulty in this connection stems 
from the utter irrelevance. of 
unique models for analysis. There 
are large diversities associated 
with the political structure of the 
poorer nations., To give an 


example, dictatorship of a parti- 


cular party is one thing, but what 
happens when there is a conglo- 
meration of different parties—and 
the Constitution allows untram- 


melled freedom to each of them—is 


an altogether different matter. This. 


is more so since the major attri- 
bute usually associated with under- 
development is that of a relatively 
low level of literacy. When, as in 
India, the parliamentary demo- 
cracy-low literacy syndrome is 
complemented by adult suffrage, 


the implications are even more 


complex. 


Certain generalisations are none- 
theless permissible in cases as 
typified by India. Ап under- 
current of violence permeates a 


\ 


\ Anm. 
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discontent-ridden society. The 
multi-party system provides ump- 
teen opportunities for this violence 
to surface. Pressure groups 
abound, and can operate with im- 
punity, knowing as they do that 


‘all threats to: 'violeneg: "would be 


bought off by those in authority. 
It is an ideal situation for chisel- 
lers; to operate in, Since about 
everybody. is desperately anxious 
to play the ‘game’, A few odd 
corners are cut. now and then but, 
by and large, there is a general 


, feeling that the system of parlia- 
along with, 
„the paraphernalia .of elections at 
intervals of years, with an assort-- 
ment of parties competing for the 


mentary democracy, 


favours of the demos, deserves to 
be preserved. 


N ot that the “parties are 
inherently democratic-minded; 


rather, the dominant attitude is 


the fear of the unknown. , It might 
be perfectly legitimate fo suggest 
that scratch the Indian politicians, 


, and you will find a bunch of frus- 


trated authoritarians. ‘But this is 


- one instance where the would-be 


authoritarians have learnt to live 
with their frustration. For the 
alternatives to the existing arrange- 
ment are unpredictable. Even an 
absent-minded nudging towards 
latent authoritarianism is thus 


frowned upon, and the peace of. 


the status quo turns out to be the 
most beloved of aspirations. 


One direct result of this is that 
we are left with a pocketful of 
disparities. As between regions 


: and classes, the milestones of rela- 
tive progress have a staggered | 


look, so much so/that one can tra- 
verse, at one jolly go, the entire 
spectrum of pastoral life, feuda- 
lism, mercantilist -behaviour, un- 
bridled capitalism, and blotches of 
socialist earnestness. No coherence 
is possible between these various 
elements; they however eontinue 
to coexist. 'Till so long as Indian 
society does not. conform to ‘a 
unique pattern of development, 
there is no way to end this hetero- 
geneity, and, therefore, no way to 
get rid of the simultaneity of poli- 
tical’ parties reflecting views and 
attitudes spanning from those as 


А 


could be professed by Prithviraj 
Chauhan at one end to those held 
by adherents of Mao Tse-tung at 
the other. 


“This, I suspect, is а coexistence 
only -at the level of ideas. with 
little operational significance. The 
feedstock which, goes. 
ideological leavening of most 
political parties has a common 
source, namely, the contribution of 
intellectuals. , Given the uneven 
environmental conditions, Indian 
society can sustain at the: same 
time intellectuals who could be 
either rabid reactionaries or out- 
and-out revolutionaries. Even 
where the social base is common 
and the class interests are nearly 
identical, merely on account of the 
accident of specific situations, intel- 
lectuals of the local genre are 
capable of proceeding  simul- 
taneously along different direc- 
tions ‘and holding ideas antipodal 
to one other. Perhaps they would 
cease to be intellectuals if their 
travels were Space-or destination- 
bound. 


Of course, there are limits to 
such quasi-extravagance. .For ex- 
ample, one would not normally 
expect men and women springing 
from Kerala or West Bengal -to 
nurture violently Right-wing ideas, 
just as there could be a daring 
generalisation that the statistical 
nurture violently right-wing ideas, 
germinating from the central belt 
of the country would be inordi- 
nately high. Given this caveat, 
however, the Indian intellectuals 
have the freedom to roam; they 
can think either archly conserva- 
tively or furiously radically, de- 
pending on which way the rational- 
isation of emotions leads them. 


: Asa yet, a political party cannot 
sustain itself for long on the base . 


of abstract ideas per se. Ideas soon 
degenerate into slogan-rendering; 
slogans, which are not in align- 
ment with the immediate class bias 


of clearly demarcated population , 


groups, cannot catch on. There is 
therefore always the need to relate 


ideas to the interests of particular - 


categories of people. 


The inconsistencies encountered 
In Indian political parties can be 


into the. 


s 


related to this factor. Adult suf- 
frage has allowed the sovereignty 
of expression to all segments of 


: the community, including the illi- 


terate masses in the countryside 
and on the urban fringes. These 
illiterate hordes constitute nearly 
two-thirds of ‘the total electorate 
and exercise the largest influence 
on the general pattern of voting. 
Political awareness: is a function 
of literacy, which allows a group 
to grow conscious of the relative 
economic and social distance bet- 
ween it and’ the rest of the 
community, and induces it’ to 
exploré the efficacy of franchise 
as an instrument for narrow- 
ing this distance. So long as the 
spread of literacy amongst the 
masses is halting, concerted efforts 
for protecting, and advancing, 
their democratic rights would con- 
tinue to be few and far between. ' 
The votes would be there, the 
issues would be there, but there ' 


'would be no internal movement to 


utilise the votes for clinching the 
issues. It is this vacuum which 1s 
sought to be filled. in from the 
outside by the political parties. 


Tre te leadership of almost all the _ 
parties is monopolised by men 
from thé thin upper stratum of 
society. This phenomenon not- 
withstanding, or possibly because 
of it, each of the parties has, as a 
dull uniformity, the goal of im- 
plementing a minimum economic 
and social programme to amelio- 
rate the conditions of the weaker 
segments of the population, includ- 
ing the rural poor. The modus 
operandi of the parties may reflect 
their class predilections, but not 
their content of policy. Each has 
a common purpose: to carve out’ 


the loyalty of an important slice 


of the electorate, especially of the | 
non-literate electorate which forms : 
the majority. Thus, whatever the 
particular geneological lineage of 
the leadership, the social and eco- 
nomic bias of a party reflected in 
its programmes and slogans gene- 
rally cuts across the, barriers of 


class. 


- A mixture of ГРЕЕ апа оррог- 


turism marks.the adoption of these 


political 





programmes. On the 


ideological plane, indeed, there 


тау not be any lack of, integrity 


in any quarters: those who think 
in radical terms and express the 
intent of -declassing themselves 
may genuinely hold a half-roman- 
tie, half-utopian view of life. But 
the fact of the adopted ideology 
having only a ‘remote operational 
relevance may also have some- 
thing to do with the apparent lack 


of concern with which ultra-radical ` 


ideas are enunciated. That is to 
say, conforming to the pattern, the 
leaders of these political parties 
—particularly those of the Left 
genre—also exist on two planes. 
On the ideological plane, they are 
vociferously, in favour of, far-out 
proposals; at the same time, how- 
ever, some of them must be at 
least aware that their immediate 
class interests are in no danger of 
being adversely affected through 
the propagation of fire-breathing 


. ideas. 


Wis is at, issue- for them is not 
uncertainty, but merely risk, and 


. of a kind which is quantifiable. 


The leaders display considerable 


realism while assessing the nature ` 
апа the 


significance—of this 
risk., After all, it is only one party 
amongst several which would be 


called upon at a given point of: 


time to transform programmes 
into legislative and administrative 
policies: the rest of the parties are 
free to indulge in the hawking of 


` ideas which, qua ideas, are harrn- 


less. 


- You get ideni only if you Na: 
pen to emerge victorious at the 


polls. What has happened to the 


Congress, Party during the past 
two decades illustrates the dilem- 


` ma of decision-making in the wake 


of such an eventuality. In a 


‚ männer of speaking, the ridicu- 
"lously inconsequential 
“ments of the Leftist regimes in 


achieve- 


Kerala and West Bengal bear out 
the same truth, The explanations 
trotted out for the failure to in- 
troduce radical measures in the 
two States—the limitations ofthe 
Constitution and the heterogenous 


` composition of the United Fronts 


—are little more than alibi of the 


‘garden variety. It is perhaps the 


quagmire of class contradictions 
which has forced the constituents 
„of the Fronts to be so subdued in 
` their deeds. The attitude of the 
leftist parties towards. ‘the propo- 
sal to have a levy on agricultural 


‘wealth illustrates another aspect 


of the schizophrenia between 


"ideology and class bias. 


/ D 


Going by this analysis, it would 
seem. that there is at present little 
to distinguish the different politi- 
cal parties in the country in terms 


of class structure and class loyal- 
ties. 


There ‘is bound to be a 
certain difference among them in 
the way of looking at things, a 
certain difference in the style of 
operation, inevitably a. certain 
qualitative hiatus in the formula- 
tion of, programme and policies. 
But, in a fair number of cases, 


these differences are more for the 


sake of record. Admittedly, each 
party carries an impressive contin- 
gent of people of integrity, who 
believe that the culmination of 
the politieal process would bring 
about the fulfilment of the hard 
core of the ideological program- 
mie laboriously elaborated in the 
party theses. But idealism of this 
vintage is usually tempered. by 
muündaner "considerations; -those 
who know best the artifact of 
compromise ey come out on 
top. 


The 
appearances is a fascinating theme 
to dwell upon. Between the ex- 
treme Right and the extreme Left, 
conflicts of view are aired іп pub- 
lic, including on the floor of 
legislatures. In substance, how- 
ever, the differences are trivial, 
and considered as such. This is 
why in debates in.the Indian 
Parliament, an extraordinary 
amount of energy. and time is 
wasted on peripheral issues, and 
hardly any on fhe discussion of 
substantive problems. Án excess 


reality behind: political - 


‘issues. 


= i 
afford. Escape is necessarily sought 
in debates on non-substantive 
There is an external eco- 
nomy flowing from this devotion’ 
to trivialities: given іне. lack ' of 
literacy .among the vast mass. of. 
‘the electorate, subjective, light- 
weight controversies are good bait 
to lull the collective consciousness. 


The ‘integration of ideas with . 
their empirical . correlaters | is 
therefore not ‘yet to be in the 
Indian political scene. Each 
party is replete with contradic-- 
tions, and, to that extent, a conglo- 
merate of diverse hypocrisies. An 
airing of class differences as bet- 
ween the parties is-an unreal exer- 
cise, since the leaders of most par- 
ties spring from more or less the 
the same social base and share the 
same subjective bias. It could be 
that, with the spread of education, : 
the class roots of the leadership of 
thé political parties in the future | 
will tend to be more widely diversi- 


“Вей; Even without that, merely 


with the passing of time, there 
could be a certain aggravation of ` 


. conflicts on “the basis of sharply 


demarcated programmes, and not 
so much ‘on the basis of: арѕітас- 
tions. In such an event, the leaders 
would have to choose, and choose ` 
between clear-cut class positions. 


I: a new- genération of leaders: 


-emerges from a wider mass .base 


- 


.this kind of development, 


of harping on basic issues сап be a | 


dangerous -thing, since over-ela- 
boration of the party position on a 
specific subject would be tanta- 
mount to taking rigid stands, 
which few political parties can 
ES к E F 


and the institution of' universal 
adult suffrage too -is persevered - 
with, class warfare could well then 
become a phenomenon of every-' 
day reality. Under the strain of. 
‘the. 
multi-party process could even 
break down, and the -major eco- 
nomic class might come to -assert | 
its rights in an‘ altogether exclu- 
sive manner. Whether that situa- 
tion would arise, or would arise 
in the course of the next few 
decades,’ can only be speculated 
upon. One conclusion ought to be 
obvious however: mono-centric 
models would be of marginal use 
for analysing the likely drift of: 
events;  under-development has 
many facets, and political growth - 
in under-developed tracts is likely 
to be full of non-predeterminable, 


stochastie surprises. 


UN 
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ЕТТІ ideologies " 


K. P. KARUNAKARAN 


THE purpose of this paper is to 
examine the ideologies of the 
political parties of modern India 


‘and to assess their contemporary 


relevance. "When the political life 


of a nation is in transition, the . 


ideologies of political parties count 


`- a great deal “because ideology, as 


the definition’ of the term makes 
clear, is ‘a systematic set of argu- 


ments and beliefs used‘to- justify . 


' an existing or desired social order’. 


In a relatively stabilised political 
order, the conflict’ of political ideo- 
logies is not very sharp because 
intense passions are not aroused 
either in defence or'in opposition 
to a social order. India is not yet 
as stabilised as many of the west- 
ern countries are. ‘Neither does it 
have such uneasy equilibriums as 


, many of the West Asian, African 


and Latin American countries. Its 
present position is also different to 
that of Chiang Kai Shek’s China 
or Czarist Russia. In: India, the 
role of political ideologies will be 
greater than that of the stabilised 
countries but much less than that 
of the other countries which are 
mentioned above. : 


From the fact that ideologies 
will be a major factor in Indian 
polities one cannot automatically 


' draw the conclusion that at pre- 


eats 


sent the political parties in India 
have realistic political ideologiés. 
This is far from the truth. The 


‘central theme of this article is that 


most political parties are prisoners 
of obsolete ideologies which some. 


“ of them inherited from the past. 


They never kept pace with the 
changing circumstances. Тһе ideo- 


—logies of a few others were derived 


.from, foreign books. and were 


never altered to suit the conditions 
of India. "There were sóme parties 
in India ‘who evolved their ideo- 
logies either on the basis of the 
regions where they were strong 


~ 


or with the aim of : gathering 


strength in a particular region. . 


As they also have to function on a 
national level, their ideologies be- 


‘come irrelevant in vast parts of 


the countries. 


This is one aspect of the func- 
tioning of the political parties in 
regard to which the following com- 
ment in the poser applies: 'The 
parties are out of their old roles, 
but are not yet fit into the new 
roles. While taking account of 
this fact we must also take note 
that a good number of the parties, 
who are committed to dogmas in 
the realm of theory, are very real- 
istic in their day-tó-day political 
functioning. That i$ why еу are 
surviving, and as in the case of 
some of them, their strength is in- 
creasing. But this is not to say 
that their unrealistic ideologies 
can be ignored. On the other hand, 
they have to be examined carefully 
in assessing their strength because 
no leader or group of leaders can 
function effectively if they bypass 
their ideologies completely and 
formulate their policies from an 
exclusively pragmatic standpoint. 


| At the time of writing this, the | 


Indian National Congress is split- 
ting. The fact that it did not split 
so far was due to the fact that 
it had no ideology. If it had one, 
it would have forged unity among 


some Congressmen and excluded - 


those who were not committed to 


“it.  Vaguely stated, nationalism’ 


was the ideology of the Indian 
National Congress. It was -ade- 
quate for a nationalist movement 
‘and for a nationalist party inter- 
ested in defending and “extending 
the freedom of the country in the 


years immediately following the: 


achievement of her independence. 
But it was not adequate for a 
ruling party engaged in the task 
of administration and in the social 


` 


and economic reconstruction of 
the country — particularly when a 
forced march in the economic and 
social fields was necessary. 


T satis the close of the nine- 
teen-fifties and in the sixties, 
Jawaharlal Nehru did try to give 
a social and economic orientation 
to the policies and programmes of 
the Congress. But even his social- 


„ ism had to be modified into a so- 


cialist pattern and those who were 
asked to implement this innocent 


pattern, both in the bureaucratic - 


and political fields, were those who 
were opposed to any kind of social- 
ist pattern. Almost all of Nehru’s 
Finance Ministers were acceptable 
to Big Business. This is true of 
most of his Planning Ministers and 
the Deputy Chairmen of the Plan- 
ning Commission. Many of them 
would have held similar positions 
if the erstwhile British rulers of 
India were allowed to make the 
appointments. 


To counteract, them and their 
policies, Nehru did not build a 
party cadre or an organisation 
which had faith in socialism.: As 
a result, Nehru's socialist utter-' 
ances very often ‘never went 
beyond utterances and he led a 


' party which was highly c conserva- 


tive in practice. 


But Nehru and the Congress 
Party fulfilled the aspirations of 
the nationalist movement and the 
aspirations of a nationalist party 
when such a task was a positive 
function. Moreover, Nehru ful- 
filled another limited ‘function: he 
made the concept -of socialism 
popular and even respectable in 
India. His successor, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, had no such devotion to 
socialism. He did not also make 
any utterance in its favour. 


Mrs. Gandhi, who succeeded him, 
also did not at first show any inter- 
est in any clear-cut social and eco- 
nomic programme—much less in 
any ideology. "Ол the other hand, 
she was eager to point out that 
she would be pragmatic in her ap- 
proach and that in a country like 


- India a purely dogmatic approach 


would do harm. Later she began 
to assert that a Left of Centre line 


‘equitable 


was desirable. Only after the 
recent struggle for power within 
the Congress did Indira Gandhi 
attempt to emerge as the uncom- 
promising champion of socialism. 


"The separation between the 
Syndicate and the Indira Gandhi 
group will facilitate the clear for- 
mulation of an ideology on the part 
of Mrs. Gandhi. But this by itself 
is not enough. It is too early to 
predict the outcome of the present 
conflict inside the Congress Party 
in terms of its ideology. 


mong the many political par- 
ties in India, the Swatantra Party 
has an ideology with the greatest 
clarity. Its ideology is the most 
bankrupt one also. It stands frankly 
for private enterprise and is oppos-. 
ed not only to socialism .but to 
controls. Apart from the. fact that 
its programme cannot quicken eco- 
nomic growth in India, the wide- 
spread demand in the country for 
distribution will not 
allow it to gather popularity in 
any significant section of society. 


The Swatantra Party affirms that 
it stands for democracy. But. the 
democracy · envisaged іп рагНа- 
mentary system with adult fran- 
chise is not conducive to the rise 
in the strength of the Swatantra. 
It will not be ridiculous to assume 
that as a fascist State will provide 


a favourable soil for the economic - 


and social programmes.of the Swa- 
tantra, that party will not hesitate 
to support the fascist forces,in the 
country. But. it has no vitality to 


_establish and organise а fascist 


movement in the country. 


The Jana Sangh has thé poten- 
tial to become the fascist party of 
India. Its spokesmen say that they 
want nationalism and not socialism 
as the ideology of India. Like the 
fascists of other countries, they 
have fanaticism, a sense-of dedica- 


tion and an alliance with, economic, 


vested interests. But unlike the 
people-of Italy or Germany, the 


people of India are not homogen- : 


ous. And it is not as easy to liqui- 
date Indian minorities as Hitler 
could liquidate the. Jews. In a 
multi-linguistic, multi-religious and 
multi-cultural country. like India, 


-Kerala. 


a fascist party would have a tre- ` 


mendous appeal to the Hindus of 
the North-Western parts of India, 
but it cannot hope to get any 


significant support in Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Andhra, Mysore, 
Kerala, Madras, Orissa, West 


Bengal, Assam -and the Punjab. In 
almost all these States, the 


. strength of the Jana Sangh is 


almost nil. 


Some of the Jana Sangh leaders 
are aware of these limitations. 
That is why they want an alliance 
with some Congressmen, the Swa- 
tantra Party and others aligned to 
their conservative persuasion. This 


search for alliance itself repudiates ~ 


their ideology which presupposes a 
loyalty to pure ‘Hindu nationalism’. 


By circumstances, the Jana 
Sangh is compelled to move away 
from its ideology. It is not -sur- 
prising because it was based on a 
legacy of the past which is confined 
to the most backward regions of 
India. The Hindu-Muslim riots 
following the partition of the coun- 
try gave a boost to the ‘Hindu na- 
tionalist ideology’. But the parti- 
tion had also-sown the destruction 


‘of the ideology, because the Mus- 


lims ceased to be an organised 
political force in India, 'except in 
the southern-western ‘corner in 
After 1947. no political 


~ 


force could sustain itself by taking : 


an anti-Muslim pose- alone. 
" “са i ar 


Z 


Bu “the Hindu communalists 
hoped that the anti-Pakistan and: 


anti-China stand could prolong 
their life. They were right as the 


events during the India-Pakistan, 


conflict and the India-China con- 
flict of 1952 indicated. But these 
were passing phases. When these 
armed conflicts subsided, the Jana 
Sangh did not have any: ground. to 
stand on. Only if Pakistan and 
China oblige the Jana Sangh by 
intensifying the conflict with 
India, has the party any great 
future in the country as a whole. 


Like the Jana Sangh, the S.SP. . 


also improved its position by taking 
an aggressive nationalist stand on 
foreign policy issues. Again, like 


the Jana Sangh, that party took an . 
uncompromising stand in favour of. 


А 





мы , 


^ States. 


the. replacement of English -by | 


Hindi and other Indian languages. 
But unlike it, the S.S.P. is ideo- 
legically committed to socialism. 
But as its programmes and policies 
make an appeal only to the middle 
class of some Hindi-speaking. areas, 
it is a regional party. The party 
is neither here nor there on all 
vital issues outside its aggressive 
nationalist and language policies. 


The party works in close co- 


: operation with the Jana Sangh іп 


some areas, with the Swatantra on 
some issues, with the communists 
where they are strong. and with 
the Bharatiya Kranti Dal in some 
Broadly speaking, the 
S.S.P. has lost. its ideological moor- 
ings and: wavers from obscurant- 
ism on the one hand to the most 
advanced. social and economic 
views on the other. In the Indian 
political scene as a: whole it has 
only a nuisance value without any 


. great hold іп any particular State. 


In fact, it only has varying degrees 
of weakness in various States. 


This is true of' the Communist 


Party (Right) of India also. Its 


ideology is a combination of tail-. 


ing behind the Left wing of the 


Congress and of formulating a 


political line which is acceptable 
to the Government of the Soviet 
Union. Its theories are not very 
unsound. But as it is a party of 
leaders without followers, it .can- 
not make an impact on any signi- 


, ficant section of the people. The 


party has a tradition of following 
the Soviet Government and Soviet 
party leaders and with its innu- 
merable close contacts and increas- 
ing liaison with the Congress 


leaders in India and the Soviet: 


leaders outside the country, its 
mechanical formulation 
ideological line has no relation to 
the political realities of India. 


. The other communist party—the 
Marxist Party—is trying to com- 
bine a sectarian ideology with a 
realistic political line. - If the 


Swatantra Party, which professes > 


adherence to democracy, stands ‘to 
lose by the working of democratic 


processes in India, the Marxist: 


Party whose leaders express no 
such loyalty to democracy, stands 


of ‘an 


:gal and Kerala. 


to gain by. democratic processes. 
At least this is true of their posi- 


tion in Kerala and West Bengal. In . 


both these States their only source 


of strength is the electorate and 


the periodic elections envisaged in 
the Indian Constitution. In any 
other kind of encounter—armed or 
otherwise—the Indian Marxists can 
be eliminated as the vast number 
of Indonesian ‘communists were 
liquidated recently. This means 


Ша {Һе Marxists have’a vested 


interest in the working: of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 


Тк ‘United. Communist party 


had accepted this line and at that ' 


time the’top leaders of the pre- 
Sent' Marxist leadership had sub- 
scribed to it. But after the split, 
these leaders moved in the direc- 
tion of the Chinese Communist 
Party in the realm of ideology. 


Recently they have supported 


the Soviet Union only on. a matter 


in which its policies were dis- 
astrous—i.e., with reference to 
Czechoslovakia. The Soviet autho- 
tities themselves will revise their 
line on this matter;. but it is doubt- 
ful that the Indian Marxists’ will 


do so. Р E 


The disastrous consequences of 
this dogmatic ideological line 


would have been an utter depend-: 


ence on China. But unlike, the 
Right Communists; who cannot dis- 
entangle themselves from the 
Soviet Union, the Indian Marxists 
were freed from this liability of 
depending upon the foreigners, be- 
cause when the Chinese began to 
attack them and criticise them, 
they had to hit back. The Chinese 
took the initiative in this’ matter. 
But the reason for the antagonism 
of the Chinese was that the Indian 
Marxists began to formulate a 
realistic policy inside the country. 
In some States like Kerala and 
West Bengal, it had given them 
rich dividends. But, on an all- 
India level, the line the Marxist 
party is advocating and accépting 
has practically no relevance. It is 
not wrong ‘to say that the Marxist 
Party is the regional party of Ben- 
The ideological 
strait-jacket which they have worn 
exposes their complete bankruptcy 


ы 


z 


‘so far as the political: life in other 


States is concerned. 
` The D.M.K, and the Akalis—both 


. Strong in their States—have ideo- 


logies which: have a powerful ap- 
peal in the respective regions. The 
influence of the Akalis is limited to 
the Sikhs and the D.M.K. prima- 
rily to the non-Brahmins. These 


“two parties are frankly- regional 


in character. Their leaders are now 
realising that they cannot func- 
tion effectively even in their own 
regions without coming to terms 
with what is- happening in the 
country as a whole. At the same 
time they are not in a position to’ 
get out of their old grooves and. 
formulate an entirely new ideo- 
logy. But in practice they are 
coming to grip with realities, The 
most striking case is that of the 
D.M.K. which has given up its 
demand for an independent Dravi- , 
danad and its outright opposition 
to the Indian Constitution. 


To sum up. There are a large 
number of political parties in the 
country which owe allegiance to- 
ideologies. which have become 
obsolete. A good number of them 


,are keeping, pace with political 


realities in practice.’ In such cases 
there is a gap between théir pfac- 
tice and theories. If the ideologies 
which have become obsolete have 
no bearing on the practice of poli- 
tical parties, no problem will arise 
from obsolete,ideologies. But, un- 
fortunately,, even when these 
parties have tried to come to grips 
with reality, they have not fully 
succeeded in doing so because of 
their apparent adherence to false 
ideologies. This is understandable 
because in any party there will be 
some groups of people who have 
a vested interest in doing justice 
to Ше ideologies. There is only 
one way of getting out of this 


‘situation: give up the false ideo- 


‘logies and ‘formulate new ones. 
Many of the Indian political 
parties are faced with this task of 
filling the gap between political 
ideologies and political parties. It | 
is also true that many parties in 
India; "ав elsewhere, will have to 


. work in ideological vacuum. Even 


an ideological vacuum ‘is better 
than having the wrong ideology. 


THE parliamentary system has 
соте under. the severest strain 
since its introduction in India 
during the last few.months, The 
Congress Party which was con- 
sidered to be its bedrock stands 
irrevocably split. For how long it 

will be able to hold the reins of 
- administration at the Centre is not 
clear to anybody. ^ And yet it can- 
not be called a clear cut.polarisa- 
tion. ` 


It is not possible to say with 
certainty whether the Congress 
Parliamentary Party is any the 
more homogenous after the exit of 
the breakaway group. Whatever- 
cohesion it has is provided’ partly 
by preference in personal loyalty 
and partly by opportunist con- 
‘siderations. Of course the slogans 
which have given a popular image 
to Mrs. Gandhi do indicate that 
she would adopt a course more 
vigorously radical than hitherto 
adopted by the party which she 
“until recently led, although there 
is hardly any sign of a basic shift 
in ‘policy or. strategy. 


“Тһе situation bears some resem- 
blance to the, one that prevailed on 


Far rom polarisation 


D. В. GOYAL 


t 


the eve of the first general elec- 


tions when Jawaharlal Nehru led 


-the Congress Party in the race for 


the popular vote with promises of, 


the ,radical transformation of so- 


ciety.- Many in his party at that 
time differed from his attitude both 
in the social and the economic 
fields. It was on that account 
that Gandhiji had advised the dis- 
solution of the Congress. Those 


opposed to Nehru had a stronger. 


grip over the party machine but 


they were not sure that this could А 
be commensurate with their hold Ё 


over the people. On the other: 
hand,. Nehru was confident that 
the exigencies of reconstruction 
would force the ruling party to 
adopt a radical, modernist approxeh 
to problems. 


Both 
conflict and confrontation as 
neither was confident of securing a^ 
majority by itself. It was easier 
for the older leaders to affect а 
reconciliation among themselves as 
they were all convinced that if 
they did not stand together ‘it 


sides decided to ‘avoid : 





would not be, possible to avoid the 
“ascendancy ‘of extremist groups, 
none-of whom would be in a posi- 
tion to attract the allégiance of 
the entire country. The need to 
give a stronger base to the 'eco- 

, поту and a stable political system 
which could work as an effective 
reconciler of conflicting demands 
over-rode the ideological propen- 
sities of various groups which 
were yet to be sharply defined. 
The two Congress parties that we 
see today can also not be distin- 
guished on the basis of ideology. 
Those who stand behind Mrs. 

^ Gandhi are as much a motley 
crowd as those who oppose her. 
Most of .them are interested -only 


' in taking, advantage of her popular : 


image. 


s. The parting of the ways has been 

-7 necessitated by overcrowding i 
Congress ranks. Immediately after 
independence, it was possible for 
the entire political elite to find a 
place in the ruling ‘apparatus of 


democracy but the seats of power: 


- now are far fewer as compared to 
the claimants. The tension in the 
Congress Party has been growing 
in proportion to the expansion of 
.the elite base. "The people; who 
entered politics in the post-inde-. 
pendence era came direct to the 
parliamentary field without any 
grounding in the organisation.: The 
Ccngress became a machine to 
serve the ambitions of these new 
entrants. 


Those who presided over it could 
«not evolve for it any tasks either 


in terms of service to the people ог’ 


. in terms of building a modern ap- 
paratus for its legislative wing to 
evolve policies. This brought 
about а hiatus between those who 
had control over deciding the 
personnel of the parliamentary 
wing and those who took political 
and administrative decisions affect- 
ing the people. А stage was 
reached where the organisation 


sought to dissociate itself from the 


failures of the government and the - 
+ - government tried to deprive the 


organisation men of the credit ?ог · 


its achievements. . 


In this process, the organisation 
was pauperised. While there was 


an explosion of ambition to enter 


governments there. ‘was. gradual 


erosion of talent in the organisa- , 


.tion. Whenever there arose a con- 
flict between the government and 
the. organisational wings, ‘the form- 
er invariably carried the day. That 


is exactly what has happéned . ! 


tcday. Only in those States has 
the organisational wing been able 
to hold its own against the chal- 
lenge of Mrs. Indira Gandhi where 
either it is one with the State Gov- 
ernment or the State Government 
is in the hands of a non-Congress 
party. It would be an oversimpli- 
fication, to attribute this pheno- 
menon entirely to the use of official 
influence and patronage. The 
organisation has suffered because 
it has hardly anything to offer in 
terms: of ideological inspiration or 
organisational influence through 
service to the people. : 


Te “poverty of politics is the 
bane of the Congress organisation 
outside the government. This be- 
comes clear as one analyses its 
functioning. Neither at the- na- 
'tional nor at the State levels has 
-the party evolved any modus 
operandi for assessing the needs 
of the. people. Congress work ‘at 
the grass roots consists only in 
securing for its workers and sup- 
porters State patronage in the 
form of cooperative bank loans, 


, industrial licenses, etc. Congress- 


men make their public appearance 
mostly in the company of minís- 
ters or such other officials of the 
party who wield influence with 
governmental agencies. | Hardly 
ever did they emerge as articula- 
‘tors of the needs and. aspirations 
of the people. To secure votes, 
they were less concerned with 
bringing the party’s policies in line 
with the requirements of the area 
or constituency than with winning. 
the favour of influential individuals 
or caste and communal groups. 
This Jed to $ome sort'of a contract 
System in politics as also to the 
crystallisation and perpetuation of 
anti-secular trends. 'The method 


served as an easy short cut to poli- 


tical power and the' is orga- ` 


nisation did not develop its inde- 
pendent bureau of research and 


study .either.for locating devoted 


and talented cadres or for evolving 
rationalised ‘policies to deal with 


different problems. 


The organisa- 


tion also became heavily dependent 


upon governmental machinery, so 
much so that most of its major 


poliey statements and resolutions 
were. entirely „based on govern- 
ment reports, 


І. this regard, the position. of 


other parties 


15 


hardly better. 


Being mostly breakaway groups 


from the pre-independence Con- 


gress, they carried with them the 
habits and.attitudes of the parent 
-leadership. Even when they plead- 
ed for.more radical and socialist 


policies, 


. they 


did 


not give 


them any concrete shape іп terms 
of the realities of life-so that peo- 


7 ple could put more faith in their 


pronouncements than in those of 
Their appeal re- 


the Congress. 


mained mostly at the superficial 
emotional plane. 


. The poverty of the Leftists ap- 
based most glaringly when Mrs. 
Gandhi announced the'nationalisa- ` 
The Leftists felt 


tion of banks. 


almost cheated out of a- major issue 
of: their campaign. They were 
left to either support the measure 
or to chide the government for 
leaving a part of the banking 
industry out of the purview of 
nationalisation. None of them have 
come forward with an elaborately 
_ worked out scheme for putting this 
policy into’ practice. 
them who control the bank em- 
-ployees’ organisations could have 
displayed the genuineness of their 
commitment to bank nationalisa- 
tion by giving suggestions and pro- 
posals for making the work at 
branch levels more efficient. But 
none of this is in sight. On' the 
other hand, there are rumblings of 
‘a possible agitation for more wages 
which may make the working of 
the nationalised banks more diffi- 


cult than it should be. 


: Those of 


On this 


count, the Leftists seem to be 
standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the Rightists. 


dicament 


' when ` 


the 


‘The Leftists faced a similar pre- 


Congress 


8 


_strategies to capture power. 


launched the programme for land 
reforms апа  cooperativisation. 
Superior understanding and orga- 
nisation on their part could have 
given them an edge .over the 
Congress but the opportunity was 
allowed to slip by. 


Ta happens because the Left 


opposition parties have failed so 


far to place themselves in the posi- 
tion of a Leftist government. Their 
approach remains mostly negative. 
Even the resentment against faulty 
implementation of correct policies 
and complaints about wrong poli- 
cies is exploited mostly at the 


local levels. At the national level, · 


their approach loses touch with 
reality. » 


And here the parties ‘of the Right 
share the plight of their Leftist 
counterparts. They too have no 
well worked-out alternatives. Ex- 
cept for the Swatantra Party, no 
party of the Right was ‘able or 
was courageous enough to stand 
against the policy of bank national- 
isation and even the Swatantra 
Party could not build. a country- 
wide campaign against it. The 
anti-government campaigns of the 
Rightists .are, also largely emo- 
tional The most serious challenge 
to the government recently was on 
the Rabat issue which is hardly of 
more than sentimental value and 
therefore essentially transitory іп 
nature. t 


In the circumstances, political 
polarisation appears to be far from 
sight. The only party with an orga- 
nised cadre and a well defined 
jdeology which can spearhead the 
process of polarisation is the Jana 
Sangh. The Left parties could have 
fitted this role if the communists 
were not so precariously divided. 
The ‘communist parties have frit- 
tered away their energies in long 
drawn-out disputations about how 
seriously to take the efficacy of 
the parliamentary system for 
ushering in basic changes in so- 
ciety. Rather than building pub- 
Hie opinion in favour of the 
policies which they espouse, they 
have been debating’ alternative 


models they place before them- 


The - 


\ : 
selves are not related to Indian 
conditions. 

Late and. hesitant attempts at 
adjustment with the processes of 
parliamentary democracy have let 
the initiative .slip out of their 
hands. Their cadres are in a per- 
petual state of confusion with the 
result that they are not drawing 
any new adherents.. Even those 
who are drawn are similar to the 
new entrants in other parties be- 
cause for electoral success they 
depend upon the same methods 
and adjustments as those. of the 
Congress. Scientiic study and 
analysis have not yet become a 
part of their politieal work. Con- 
sequently, they .offer no greater 
attraction for the secular. intelli- 
gentsia than any other party. 


— 


The Jana Sangh has emerged 
from a cadre organisation, the RSS, 
which has been training young 
people for the last four decades on' 
the ideas:.of Hindu nationalism. 
Unfortunately, they have not given 
to themselves any clear cut secu- 
lar policies. When they are not 
opposing the ideas of a composite 
culture and equal citizeriship for 
followers of non-Hindu faiths they 
appear to lose their identity. On 
economic issues they are basically 
akin to the Swatantra Party but 
are not confident that such a pos- 


‘ture would find favour with the 


electorate. That is the reason 


: why this party has been avoiding 


a merger or an alliance with like-. 
minded parties. In fact, it appears 
that the Jana Sangh is more inter- 
ested in avoiding polarisation. It 
exhibits a strong subjective aspira- 
tion to take the place of the Con- 
gress with a vague economic poli- 
cy but with a more pronouncedly 
rigid Hinduistic social policy. How 
far this can be successful in a 
multi-religious, multi-cultural so- 
ciety like India is rather doubtful. 
The Jana Sangh policy of accord- 
ing a superior position to Hindi in 
a multi-lingual country has failed 
to win support and the party has 
been compelled to modify it drasti- 
cally. It may haye to change its 
position on the question of com- 
munalism and nationalism also. 
Until then its reluctance against 
polarisation will persist. 


E Viable system 


R.C. PRASAD 


THE party system in India is 
currently bedevilled by several 
disquieting developments. Party 
structures have undergone increas- 
ing fragmentation; and almost 
every party is- being corroded 
through factional discords. Every- 
where thére is also discernible a 
growing perpetuation of the lack 
of correspondence between party 


commitments and the attitude, pre- 


dilections, and the performance of 
its leadership, giving rise to a 
widespread cynicism about party 
ideologies and about the commit- 
ment of the people who have join- 
ed the profession of politics in this 
country.  Peculiarly enough, all 


this has taken place here despite , 
'the presence of the factors that are 


- generally supposed to correlate 
favourably with the development 


of a viable party system: single 
member electoral districts and 
simple majority ballot system. 
The situation appears all the more 
intriguing when one notes the pre- 
sence of an additional helpful fac- 
tor: a voting pattern which very 
largely does away with much of 
the fragmentary effects of the 


1. Duverger says: ‘An almost complete 
correlation is observable between 
the simple majority single ballot 
system and: the two-party system: 
dualist countries use the majority 
vote and simple-majority vote coun- 
tries are dualist. The exceptions are 
very rare and can generally be 
explained as the result of special 
condition." See M. Duverger, 
Political Parties: Their Organisation 

' and Activities in Modern State (New 
ok. John Wiley and Sons, 1954), 
p. 217. Қ 


multiplicity of. parties and candi- 
dates in the election? 


к. two decades, despite these 
factors, the party system of India 
continued to be so dominated ‘by a 


single party as to lead several’ 


' political scientists to suggest that 
India has evolved a ‘one party 
dominance system’ or a ‘Congress 


system, which does not present to 


the electorate a ‘choice between’ 
alternatives’. The Congress Party, 
according to this view, ‘constituted 
a ‘party of consensus’ and the 
opposition the ‘parties of pressure’. 
The factionalism of the ruling 
party provided a kind of ‘in-built 


corrective’ to meet the challenges - 


coming from the parties in the 

opposition? In this manner the 
system met the requirements of 

both stability and change and the 
/Congress Party created for some 
‘time the impression of a significant 
. Source of Indian ' development. 


What was perhaps inadequately 
appreciated was that the operation 


of the entire system was contin-: 


gent upon the existence of a titanic 
leadership, whose resilience en- 
abled it to operate in a manner so 
· as to.dovetail the various factions 
of the ruling party, internally. And, 
externally, it sensitized the ruling 
party to the pressures of ideds and 
ideologies of the opposition parties. 
The- ‘in-built corrective’ was thus 


provided not by the factions alone, 


but only in conjunction with a 
leadership that appeared to operate 
both through and above the fac- 
tions. Тһе relationship between 
' the titan and the factions was based 


2. As a computation of the voting | 
figures of the 1967 election 
(Assembly) of Bibar, for instance, 


shows, in almost BO per cent consti- , 


' tuencies more than 60 per cent 


votes were polled for two candidates . 


alone, and in more than 99 per cent 
constituencies the majority of the 
people voted in favour only of one 
or the other of the thre potentially 
winning candidates. Eighty per cent 
popular votes were shared by only 


three candidates in about 70 per cent - 


. constituencies, The pattern is 
broadly the same elsewhere. Such a 
voting pattern ought to be regarded 
as functional to the development of 
a viable party system. 

3. See, for example, Rajni „Kothari, 
“The Congress "System' in India", 

у Asian Survey, TV: 12 (December 
1964), pp. 1161-73. ` 


on the principle of accommodation. 
Both the parts of that system were 
functional to each other, and each 
operated in its assigned sphere. 
Whenever the factions attempted 
to challenge the titan the party of 
consensus was on the brink of dis- 
aster, inasmuch as the emergence 


„ої the titan was not a function of 


the factions, rather the titan ope- 
rated, more or less, as an independ- 
ent variable of the Congress sys- 
tem. 


N aturally, therefore, the death of 
the titan took away: from the Con- 
gress system the hinge on which. it 
revolved. In the result, much of 
its appeal, and much of its supra- 
party character was lost during the 
1967 election; and it had to operate 
during that election on a very 
much more competitive basis than 
in thé previous ones. 'The near 
successful presentation of the ap- 
peal of non-Congressism appeared 
in several parts of the country to 
operate as an additional factor of 
party competitiveness during that 
election. For a time, thus, non- 
Congressism seemed to provide to 
the country a possible base of 
alternative consensus in Indian 
politics. But its ‘inner contradic- 


tion’ began to reflect even before 


its tenor could get structured and 
solidified. 5 


Events since the death of Nehru 
(indeed since the Chinese debacle) 
have thus led to the corrosion of 
the Congress Party on the one 
hand and to the fragmentation of 


. the other parties on the other. At 


the moment of writing, the process 
of the disintegration of the Con- 
gress system: appears to be fast ap- 


proaching its logical end. Does it 


then mean that the party system in 
India is undergoing a very basic 
vhange and is struggling to acquire 
new traits? The current struggle 


for leadership in the Congress. 


Party seems to have either of the 


two implications for the develop- : 


ment of the party system in India. 


One: the consensual function of the - 


Congress Party seems to have come 
to an end; and it must now show 
its real colours in terms of its 
orientation as a ‘constitutionalist’ 
or a ‘populist’ party? (The terms 
‘Right’ and ‘Left’ have diluted their 


connotation in the changing 


context of Indian politics.) Events’ 


following the fourth general elec- 
tions, including the potential com- 
pulsion: of a coalition after another 
parliamentary election, have forc- 
ed the Congress Party to explicate 
its natural orientation. 


Or, perhaps, Mrs Indira Gandhi | 


still entertains: the hope that she 


can help the ruling party wade | 


through its current difficulties to 
its re-emergence as a party of con- 
sensus, And for this she requires 


the wide-ranging authority ofa. 


titanic leader, as was demanded 
by her father two decades ago. The 
current controversy about the cor- 
rect equation between the parlia- 


mentary and the organisational 


leadership of the Congress Party is 
indeed reminiscent of the parallel 
event that took place soon after 
the death of Sardar Patel and be- 
fore the first general elections. 


E if Mrs Gandhi succeeds in 


acquiring full control over the. 


party machinery, the events of two 
decades ago are not going to re- 
peat themselves so as to help re- 
forge the old Congress system. 
From the point of view of the 
development of a viable party 
system, however, even the success 
of Mrs Gandhi in establishing full 
control over the party is not to be 
regarded a matter of very great 


L 


significance. Rather, the issue that. 


merits serious, nay urgent, exa- 


mination is why a controversy bet- - 


ween the organisational and the 
parliamentary  leaderships of a 
party arises at all. The issue of 
party leadership 18. of great -mo- 


ment indeed for our party system, . 


as of late almost every other party 
too is bestrewn with such squab- 
bles.. 
more likely to arise in future, as 


- 


And such. strifes, are even ` 


the hope of each party to acquire | 


power at the Centre or in a State 
reaches the stage of fulfilment. 


Parties in India, perhaps every- 
where else, have splintered more 
on account of squabbles for leadet- 


4. These represent two basic democratic 
orientations. See on this point 
Robert Dahl's exposition of these 
attitudes in the American political 
system: Fobert A. Dahl, A Preface 
to Democratic Theory (University 
of Chicago Press, 1956). ' i 





ship than for ideological reasons: 
in a leadership struggle, ideology 
serves only as the sugarcoat rotind 
the.suggestion for disintegration so 
that the rank-and-file could ünhesi- 
-tatingly swallow it. Such is at 


least the story of disintegration of 


“the socialist and the communist 
parties in India. ‘And what hap- 
pened the other day with these 
parties is overtaking: the Congress 
Party today and may envelope the 


Jana : Sangh or the Swatantra’ 


tomorrow. , 


A widespread belief currently 
neld in this country is that, once 
the Congress Party splits, the pro- 
cess of ideological polarisation 
would assert itself and the politics 
of the country: would be freed from 


the confusion created by the amor- : 


phous Congress Party and would 
‘eventually take a neater look, This 
may happen, but not necessarily. 


- For, it will depend upon several 


intervening variables.’ The issue 
of leadership is the most important 
of them all. If the struggle for 
leadership, rather’ than anything 
else, has led to the disintegration 
of parties so far, it might as we 
prevent hereafter the consolidation 
of parties and their rational coale- 
scence. “If such were the turn of 
events, the hope. of polarisation 
may remain far from fulfilled. 
Instead, there may even be inaugu- 
rated an era of irrational. and 
short-term coalescence of parties 
_in the Parliament, as has happened 
inside State legislatures since 1967, 
based naturally on limited and im- 
mediate self-interest-of small par- 
liamentary groups. 


The struggle for leadership is, 
indeed, an unedifying, yet ineluct- 
able, spectacle of a political sys- 
tem. A mature political system 


would, however, distinguish itself: 


from others by the fact that in it 
` the process of leadership change 
gets so institutionalised. that “it 
produces no severe strain for the 
system. Today, the Indian 
party system also calls urgently 
for such an institutionalisation. 
If we could really | contrive 
for a smooth change of party 


leadership, many‘ of the problems . 
associated. with the lack of a viable | 


party- system would get decompos- 


ed. The institutionalisation of the 
process of leadership change in our 
parties is now, if not earlier, as 
«critical to our political system as 
the succession process is to non- 
democratic systems. 


But how to accomplish it? Leader- 
Ship change in the Congress Party, 


and for that matter in most other . 


parties, has so far been brought 
about in the.manner of a 'palace 
revolution’. The vast mass of the 
rank and file have been kept aside 
from participating in the decision- 
making in this regard. Political 
analysts, too, did not adequately 
emphasise the importance of asso- 
ciating the rank-and-file in the pro- 
cess of leadership change. 


" { “ 

The institutionalisation of the 
process of leadership change in 
political parties must be linked to 
the requirements of the parlia- 
mentary system. For, whether 
one likes it or not, the parlia- 
mentary leadership апа party 


.leadership are ‘conjoined aspects 


of our political systems.. «This 
is precisely. why the leadership 
issue of each party needs to be 


referred to the people themselves. 


for arbitration. The institutional- 
isation of the process of leadership 


‘change must be forged in such a 


manner as not to overlook this 
aspect of the issue. Political 
parties must learn to view .their 
internal struggle.for leadership in 
this wider context. “For it is only 
then that they can hope to: make 
such, struggle more meaningful 
than mere squabbles for personal 
aggrandisement. And, also, it is 
only then that the country could 
hope to resolve the baffling prob- 
lem of How to develop a viable 


. party system. 


E. election, therefore, need be 
viewed at as an opportunity both 
for the settlement.of the leadership 
tussle of a'party and for throwing 
up a well-knit majority in parlia- 


ment or the legislature to govern . 


the country through its leadership. 
This would require that the issue 
‚ОЁ leadership is cogently and 
prominently presented to the elec- 
torate at each election. 
environment need not be unduly 
clouded by presenting to the elec- 


D 
| ` 


Election 


f 


torate the other issues so much as 


the issue of leadership. Perhaps 
the issue of leadership is often not 
so fully appreciated as it- merits. 
This should mean no neglect of 
policies and programmes of parties. 
For, needless to emphasise, each 
important leader of a party repre- 
sents, or at least would claim or 
be supposed to represent, not only 
a set of personality traits but is 
also identified, overtly or covertly, 
with .certain policies, programmes, 
and political attitudes, and is also · 
known for a certain style of con- 


.ducting himself in public life. 


2^ 


I. is needless to beguile anyone 
into believing that it is for the ful- 
filment of party programmes and 
not for the sake of power that peo- 
ple and parties contest an election 
and stake all for it. Struggle for' 
leadership and power is, in fact, 
always at the centre of all poli- 
tical actions, Besides, it is 
the leader who, if the party wins, 
is expected to give to the nation a 
government arid to, the party a 
large number of offices, positions, 
and jobs to be distributed amongst 
its members. The question ‘who 
will govern’ is therefore the sup- 
reme question that needs to be 
answered by the electorate at each 
election and, therefore, at each 
election this question must be 
posed to them cogently and ‘pro- 
minently. 


What has been ‘argued here is 
relevant not only to the problem 
that has at the moment overtaken 
the Congress Party,5 but has great 
relevance for our entire party sys- 


‘tem. This is a suggestion, in fact, 


to plebiscitise the leadership ques- 
tion at each election. If we continue 
to fail: to do so, we shall perhaps 
also fail to arrest certain un- 
welcome developments in our 
political system. If we could 
accomplish it, it may help deflect 
our system from the inevitability 


“ 


5. Part of this suggestion was presented 

. on’ the eve of the mid-term poll in 

Bihar (February 1969)-in the context 

of the instable and leaderless politics 

of the State. See R. C. Prasad, 

“Politics of Leaderlessness in Bihar", 

The Searchlight (Patna), January 9 
and 11, 1969. 


of governmental instability, which 
is feared to ensue from the disinte- 
gration of the Congress Party that 
has now caught up speed. i 


I. order to plebiscitise the elec- 
tion in terms of who wil govern, 
the process of leadership selection 
in the party will have to precede 
rather than: follow the election. 
Apart from focusing the leader- 
‚ ship issue during the election, such 
a procedure may be hoped to pro- 
duce another salutary consequence: 
the selection of the parliamentary 
leader after the election promotes 
intrigues and ‘going-backs’, ` espe- 
cially when the party is likely to 
form a government. This has been 
the experience of the Congress 
Party in séveral States. Such a 
procedure is not:conducive-to party 
solidarity and effectiveness. The 
people, on the other hand. watch 
. the factional squabble of the ruling 
party ав helpless onlookers. 
Leadership selection in a party, it 
needs to be emphasised, is a pub- 
lic process and must not, therefore, 
be done in a manner as if it were 
a domestic affair of a political 
party. 


There are several strands of this 
proposal First, each party must 
elect its leader before entering the 
poll This will roughly approxi- 
mate to the American party con- 
vention for nominating the party 
candidate for the Presidential elec- 
tion An important advantage of 
this practice would be that it will 
motivate parties to keep aside 


avoidable temperamental or other 


intra-party clashes. The dissidents 
will either be forced to go out and 
join hands with other parties, ac- 
cepting their leadership and pro- 
grammes, or they may decide to 
form a separate group under a 
.,leader chosen from amongst them- 
selves. But, whatever the coürse 
of action of the dissidents, they 
. will have to submit themselves to 

ће verdict of the electorate. This 
will, therefore, motivate the dissi- 


` dents not to indulge in irrespons- 


ible behaviour and will try. their 
best to reconcile to the leadership 

thrown up in the pre-election party 

convention. - 


Under this arrangement, party: 


tickets will, of course, be distribut- 


ed by the new leader. But in all 
likelihood no leader would com- 
mit the folly of giving tickets 
only to members belonging to his 


_ own faction. There are two strong 


reasons to feel why he will not 
be prone to do so. -One, he cannot 
hope to win the election if such 
were his attitude; there will be 
large-scale subversion against his 
intimate followers, even if an open 
revolt does not occur. Two, the 
leader so chosen would indeed be 
the person most anxious to present 
to the electorate an image of him- 
self: leading a strong, large and 
united party. . He will, indeed, do 
all his best to stand before the 
people as the potential Prime 
Minister. Even party squabbles 


. will have to be conducted in a 


more dignified manner than is the 
case at present; for these squabbles 


will be taking place in the rough. 


weather on .the eve of election 
rather than (as is the ease at pre- 
sent) in the placid lobbies of Par- 
liament or the State legislature. 
Moreover, no divided party would 
hope to win the election, unless the 
leader has exceptionally high ac- 


--ceptability in the country. 


F inally, under this arrangement, 
the leader ‘himself will not contest 
an election from any constituency. 


For, each party leader ought to Бе” 


running throughout the country 
(or State) helping the victory of 
his candidates in various. consti- 


. tuencies rather than putting his 


energies largely to winning his 
own election from a constituency. 

Al this may even appear as a 
proposal to oresidentialise the 
election. It is undeniably so. Indeed, 
the entire proposal has stemmed 
from the belief. that a presi- 
dential system promotes the two- 


.party system. Since changing over 
‘to. a presidential system may not 
‘be considered advisable on several 


scores, this device is expected to 
help forgé a viable party system 
(with “two or three dominant 
parties operating throughout the 
country) by merely’ presidential- 
ising, so to speak, our elections. 
Splinter groups and regional 
parties (in the case of the parlia- 


mentary election) will, under this 
arrangement, have to operaté at a 
certain disadvantage. And this is 
precisely what is desired. It will 


discourage politicians from form- | 
ing small independent groups after 


breaking away from a large party. 
Organising elections on a national 
or State-wide scale would be a task 
beyond the competence of small. 
and splinter parties. This will, 
therefore, motivate them to join’ 
hands with one of the larger par-. 


ties’ All this will, thus; contribute ^ 
to the consolidation, rather than ` 


fragmentatian, of parties. - 


Wa has been proposed here 
does not, however, involve any 
constitutional or even legal inno- 


vation. Only some adjustment wil , 


have to be effected at the political 

level, involving only one major 

decision: that the leadership elec- ' 
tion of each party be done before, 

not after, the general election; and: 
that the party leadership, common 

both for the parliamentary and for 

the organisational wings, should 

be elected by the party, convention 

called, before each election. 

Further, that the party leader will 

not contest from any constituency 

should hardly present any great 

problem. For, as has been arrang- 

ed in several cases earlier, the 

ruling party, in fact any large 

party, will not find it difficult after 

the election to accommodate the 

leader in either house. 


Hopefully, this kind of develop- 
ment may spell out the answer to 
the problem that besets our poli- 
tical system at the moment: what 


after the Congress? It will impell : 
parties to clear up, rather than ` 


cloud, issues of governance. lt will 


give to the people an immediate . 


and direct say in deciding who will 
govern them, and will not thus 
allow the: matter to be left to par- 
liamentary ‘intrigues. 
incidentally, institutionalise the 
process of leadership change in 
each party,:linking up this process 
with the parliamentary process in a 
significant way. Above all, in this 
manner, the process.of leadership 
selection will become functional to, 


.the plebiscitarian demands of the 


political system. 


It wil, : 
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Е THE best thing that has happened perhaps is a peculiarly Indian way 4 
| to our party system is the coming of emasculating the system. And ` 
into being of an irrationally large~ for sheer historical justice, the 
number of splinter parties. This western party system along with 


p 


all the western categories of 
thought imposed on us needs be 
rejected. We have almost done it. 


| There is little that'can be done 


at this stage to make the Indian. 
political party meaningful: that is, С 


conceding that you have got to do 
something about it. You certainly 
can employ a good many sophisti- 
cated instruments of analysis to 
study it, and keep yourself almost 


endlessly engaged. Academic ex-' 


ercises, though terribly sterile, can 
be pleasurable. - 


Meanwhile, ‘there is no escaping 


. the conclusion that the party sys-. 


tem has ended for us as a meaning- 
ful thing. Parties have ceased to - 


be people. They are merely mob, 


` delusions, mob superstitions, set on 


certain courses by those who. 
operate the mob. And for the ends: 


that have no relevance to human 
well being. This might sound 


moral and silly. But to me, poli-. 


tics makes sense. only in its mora- 
lity, ‘and in the innumerable 
little human postures that suffuse 
it with commitment. 


У 


Т. is precisely the morality gap 
in our politics I should like to 
discuss. It is true that this gap 
is there all over the world, but 
what encourages:me to branch off 
from empirical aspects to what 
might well sound odd and meta- 
physical is that the Indian fra- 


_ dition invests this latter quantity 


' with unexpected meaning. I shall 
come to it towards the end ‘of the 
essay. 


Now to the little human postures 
I spoke of. Take the case of the 
Communist, for instance, who keeps 
expensive pets. Most people would 
take mine to be an ungenerous 
and an intruding kind of objec- ' 
tion. Few would accuse Jyoti 
Basu of being less revolutionary 
-because of his pedigree dogs or 
,Namboodiripad for having had to 
go all the way to Berlin to get 
rid of an amoebic infection. The 


. proletariat has serious contradic- 


tions with the Alsatians because it 


would consider dog biscuits good 
enough for its babies. And thou- 
sands of the poor die of lacerated 
guts without  ever' getting to 
Berlin. 


бж 
“ 


в. you might object to this on 
the ground that it is gruesome to 
insist that Namboodiripad should 
stay home and have his guts lace- ' 
rated. It would be an unreal de- 
mand to make. However, there 
are scores of unreal things we have 
made our compromises with, if 


'unreality is what you object to. 


There are .scores of gruesome 
things, again, if gruesomeness is 


that makes you squeamish. ‘War, 


for instance, is gruesome. Political 
policing with its secret ritual of 
torture and violence, agreed to .аѕ 


an unpleasant constant of' State ' 


organisation, is as gruesome. Yet, 
these do not disturb you seriously. 
You don’t think it ridiculous for the 
President to take the salute as the 
tanks roll by, spin their turrets and 
dip their guns.as they pass him. 
Look twice at the saluting base, 
look hard enough, and you will be 
sorry for an old man who at his 
age has got to be in a fancy dress 
parade. Or. again, think of the 


judges on their benches trying^ 


hard to look infallible, trying to 
erase some foolish, inconsequential 
thought from their minds, trying 


perhaps to fight a mid-trial sexual ` 
arousal. It would be sacrilegious’ 


to’ think of the learned judges 
sexual arousal on the bench. 99 
would feel violated. 


І took two extreme and frivolous 


instances of unreality. | There are 
millions of them, at ‘every’ pre- 
cious stage in the make believe of 
the State, whether capitalist or 
communist, democratic or dicta- 
torial. Every Establishment is 
„Straight out of Kafka, if you look 
“at it hard enough. If you look not 
‘for the necessary compromise but 
the constants beneath those crusts 
of compromise. If, in other words, 
you evaluate it in ethical terms. 


Of what concern are these ab- 


stractions to our terribly real.poli-. 


tics? Man, you would say, has 
lived with his ethical problems all“ 
these ages and would go on the 
same way, so why: involve’ our- 
selves in this kind of misty debate? 


The reason why we should, how- `. 


ever, is, that we have по 
choice, and that we.are being en- 
compassed. This is not just a 'fear 
that across the generation gap. the ' 
young .people are decrying our: 
states and our armies and our wars, 


` and that if we do not concern our- 


selves with the problem we would · 
be left behind. We are not anti .. 
cipating the challenge and trying: 
to make a necessary personal ad- 
justment to meet it. That would 
hardly be a moral attitude. In- 
stead, I would want to do the. 
.questioning for its intririsic justice. 
I find it a terribly irrational thing 
to kill, when killing can be avoid- 
ed. and I am convinced that in , 
ninety cases~out of а hundred it © 
‚сап be avoided. I find it an idiotic 
‘thing to bug and spy on citizens. 
I find it cruel to ask a people, any 
distinctive ethnic, religious or 
linguistie group, to stay om in а. 
political union not of their choice. 


I see no particular sin in pleading" · 


for this freedom. If states have. 
grown up through contract ex- 
pressed over the spans of his- 
tory,;there is'no reason why an. 
equally free reversal of the process 
ought not to be permitted. 


Nor am I suggésting this as a 


. fancy idea. In practical terms the 


maintenance of-large geopolitical 


‘structures has brought about two 


kinds of misery. It has generated 
false’ and totemic prides in the 
nation, prides that: get progres- ; 
sively vulgarised into hatreds and . 
wars. The other kind of misery is 
experienced by the dissident group 
or class, as repression and terror. ‘ 


E us if we could visualise the ` 
liberation of man from ‘his totemic 
duties, then might we have a more 


` rational mechanism to run our 


affairs. That would unleash tre- 
mendous energies for the good of 
man, for intrinsic good. It would 


also undo ‘the neurotic power 


potentials gathered up by the" 
imperialisms of the. 


superpower 
United States, the Soviet Union 
and China. 


In other words, the EN 
. of power is the first pre-requisite 


' of any sensible politieal solution. 


This is & dowdy truism, but then I 
suppose the alleged justification of 
any political party: is that: it is 
striving towards a solution. Demo- 


cracy, we are told, specifes the 
“ solution in ‘the form of checks and 


counter-checks. But no real pur- 
pose ís served by achieving this 


' kind of compromise which after all 


B 


E 


leaves: us back where we: were, 
with the ingràined and tacitly. ac- 
cepted. injustices of organisation. 


If our political parties feel they. 


cannot take this moral position but 
have to be part “of the fancy dress 


and the totemic killing, then апу” 
discussion of their chess play 


alignments is bound to be depres- 
singly sterile. judo “Аш 


Of such sterility is the. coexis- 
tence of Namboodiripad’s Leninism 


' and his serialised Gokhale Institute 


- these ` abstractions, . 


: mised. 


lectures on the Constitution.: Of 
such sterility is the.calling off of 
the Naxalite revolution in Kerala 
because its leader ran out of cash 
and credit (what a slip of strategy 
that he forgot to take out a Diners 
Club card!) and so could not stay 


on either in the mountains or in ^ 


the hotel downhill. ' О? such steri- 
lity too was the Nehru romance of 


egalitarianism when all he did was, 


to project fastidiously an image of 
himself as a kind of renaissance 
prince.: E 


I have discussed (if "aliens of 


ghosts, could be called a dis- 
cussion) only the Left end of.the 
spectrum, because personally I-am 


committed to change and consider. 
all manner of centrism outrageous. 


Most parties, irrespective of their 
proféssions, are centrist, and so do 


not deserve 10 be talked about. - 


And the ones allegedly committed 
to change are morally compro- 
‘Its individudl members 


at 


- mess, 


these ethical - . 
. Vated and extensive mass action. 


А 1 v Wu К ie 

have cheated themselves on their 
private commitments, making for 
an infinite and irredeemable moral 
And, yes, а „political mess. 


I trace the present emptiness of 
the Nehru legend and the agonies 
of the communist movement to 


_ these intimate acts of cheating. To 


the expensive pets and. the сере 
sive therapies. 


At the: beginning of this essay I 
alluded to 'the distinctiveness of 
the Indian situation. It'is just that 
a -certain natural religiousness 


' obtains in it, and the unsullied lan- 


guage of prime experience makes 
sense to the masses yet. And hence, 
a political resurgence in this coun- © 
try might help us escape progress, 
and eventually ‘provide the larger ' 
human community with an alter- 
native that is not altogether jnsane. 
It is possible,.in the slowness of 


_our pace, to stay back, to pause, to 7 
reconstruct the social contract, and 


to find кееш joy and pog E 
N. political party wil: ioe to 
this adventure, because it means 
closing shop. Both Mao .and 
Gandhi had intimations of this 


` awry human process, and tried out 


limited solutions. And they paid 
the price; ‘the experiment made 
them look ridiculous. It had made 
Thoreau look psychotic and mad. 


But that is the only way out of 
the proliferating jungle. If parties 


` cannot take on this task, ‘it is time | 


we wrote them off. And if is time 
that the best of our political acti- 


' vists concerned themselves with 


the task but necessarily in isolation 
from the present party system. `1 
would be a creative dissociation, 
the preparation for morally moti-. 


It will recapture ‘the religiousness 
and idealism political organisms 
have lost in'their long compromises 
with the Lie. This dissociation 
will bé our battleground and our 
Walden. ^ . 


` You tell me this was never. done 
before’ I admit it wasn’t. 
then I'thought radicalism did. not 
depend on précedent. ` 


^ 


But: - 


' several States, the opposition parties assumed signi- 


| Books 


OPPOSITION IN А . DOMINANT PARTY 
SYSTEM: "Ву Angela S. Burger, . one Uni- 
versity Press, Bombay, 1969. 


The study of opposition parties in India is of very 
recent ‘origin. The reason is that before the fourth 
general election of 1967 the opposition ‘parties had, 
if at all, a very limited role to play in either the shap- 
ing of policies or the influencing of the nature of 
politics of the country. But when the Congress 
strength declined in the 1967 elections and when the 
Congress lost its long-held absolute majority in. 


ficance for those interested in the study of political 
processes in India. is significance becomes even 
greater in view of the fact that several parties which 
sat on the opposition benches in various State legis- 
latures before 1967 participated in coalition govern- 


. ments after 1967. Uttar Pradesh was one of those 


States in which the absolute. majority of the Con- 
gress was lost in 1967 and where, Sunseguendy. a 
coalition government was formed. 


Angela Burger's subject of study is the three. 


parties—the Jana Sangh, the Praja Socialist Party, 
and the Socialist Party—which were the opposition 
parties in Uttar Pradesh before the 1967 elections 
but which were among the constituents of the coali- 
tion government formed after those elections. ‘The 
bulk of the book is devoted to three, areas of ana- 
lysis: the social, economic, and political factors that 
help the growth of an opposition political party; 
the problem of party maintenance, and the back- 
ground of legislators elected in 1962. This three- 
level analysis is then used in presenting certain 


hypotheses regarding the relationship between a ` 


dominant party and the opposition parties as also 
about the yulnerability of the dominant PAM and 
the functions of opposition- parties. 


The merit of Mrs Burger's treatment lies in the 
fact that it is based upon rich data collected not only 
from official doeuments and published sources but 
also fróm the authors personal interviews with 
State legislators, leaders of party organizations and 
activists operating at different levels in the politics 
of Uttar Pradesh, Mrs Burger can, therefore, legiti- 


ree claim authenticity for her facts and objecti- | 
vity for her analysis. 4 


Mrs Burger examines the transition of the Con- 


‘gress from a national movement to a ruling political 


party and uses this examination to identify areas in 
which the Congress is vulnerable. According to her, 
there are’ five such areas: lack of new and clearly 
defined goals; personnel problems in the organization; 
problems of directing the administrative services: 
popular frustration and disenchantment directed 
towards.the Congress as the ruling party; and the 
nature of the social milieu in which. the Congress · 
operates. These areas, however, are not important 
to the dominant party only. The author maintains 
that there are several problems ‘which are shared 
both by the dominant party and by the opposition’ 
parties. On the question of ideology, for example, 
both the Congress and the three opposition parties 
аге faced with the same situation, in as much as there 
are differences of opinion within each party. Fur- 
ther, in all the three opposition parties there is a 
conflict between ‘a Western, liberal, socialist, secular 


Stream and an Indian (syncretic but tending toward ^ 


Hindu) stream’. 


Mrs Burger's study reveals that minority parties . 
perform the useful function of assisting the dominant 
party in 'the basie task of political. socialization, 
recruitment, interest articulation, and’ aggregation’. 
The author believes that the minority parties in 
Uttar Pradesh have been neither separatist nor 
anti-national. Yet, the hope of a stable administra- 


tion and a successful functioning of parliamentary 


democracy. lies for Mrs Burger only in the continu- 
ance or revival of a dominant party system. She 
seems disinclined to favour any idea of coalition 


‘governments. 


Mrs Burgers book is indeed a valuable contribu-' 
tion to the study of State polities in India and many 
of the hypotheses suggested by her in regard to 
Uttar Pradesh may have relevance to other States 
foo. Unfortunately, however, the author examines 
е, role. and performance of the three opposition 
parties in Uttar Pradesh only up to 1962. She does 


.not discuss in detail the functioning of these opposi- 


tion parties during the period during which they 
shared govermental power or during the period 
since their coming back to the opposition benches 
after the mid-term poll in Uttar Pradesh іп 1968. 


This limits the value-of the book’ which is otherwise 
a welcome publication. 
-. | Mahendra Kumar 
JANA SANGH AND SWATANTRA: ‘A Profile of 
the Rightist Parties -in India. By Motilal А: 
Bombay.” 1967. 


` 


Jhangiani, Manaktalas, 





The growing usage of the pedestrian criteria to 
identify one group of parties as rightist and another 
as leftist may be useful for carrying on political 
propaganda but not for promoting a correct under- 
standing of the nature and functioning of Indian 
parties. 
the direction and working of party politics has only 
helped in projecting the misconceived notion that 
Indian politics is increasingly getting. polarised. 
Every time a party is split and the factions break- 


away from each other the notion gets more firmly : 


rooted. Factional quarrels leading to formal splits 
have been-a recurring theme of party politics in 
India. Andiyet there has been no significant polari- 
sation either. on the Left or on the Right. Indeed, 
the fact that.the splinter parties .in general have 
managed to: stay as separate parties suggests that 
multiplicity, and not polarity, is the essence of Indian 
politics. 


Jhangiani is aware of this fact but is unwilling 
to accept it. He proceeds with the idea that since 
Jana Sangh and Swatantra are identified as rightist 
parties they have many things to share in common. 
‘The Swatantra Party’, he writes, ‘is born of reaction ' 
against the totalitarian trends displayed in the 
Congress, Government policy. The Jana. Sangh is 
also opposed to these trends and, therefore, to some 
extent, thé path of both the parties is common’. He 
even finds that their cultural aspirations аге: some‘ 
what similar since both believe in ‘fostering spiritual 
values and preserving the heritage of Indian culture’. 


А deeper look would, however, show that this 
' similarity in their approach is only skin deep. . The 
Jana Sangh, as he himself notes elsewhere in the 
‘book, is' opposed to the value system -rooted .in 
western culture and thinking. This is not the case 
with the Swatantra Party.: If the Jana Sangh 
follows ‘the reformist tradition of Dayanand and 
Tilak, not only in the social field’, the Swatantra 
follows the laissez-faire tradition. 


The difference in- their approach and attitude 
` towards such issues as the official language, Kashmir, 
Pakistan, economic policies and programmes, etc., 
is indeed more sharp than the difference which they 
possibly.have with other parties in the leftist camp. 
The Jana Sangh and the SSP thus share almost 
' similar views on the language issue.: On Pakistan, 
it is the Swatantra policy which enjoys this distinc- 
tion of sharing views with the ‘SSP. 


On the whole, the book, however, presents a fairly 
detailed and objective account of the two, parties— 


The application of this approach to explain ` 


their genesis, siructure and organisation, ideology, 


` and performance and achievements in the first three 


general elections. A ‘general view? of the. whole 
discussion summarising the findings and observatioris 
of the study is given at the close of the book. 


Two: major gaps which one notes while Boing 


through this count are: (a) absence of any critical - 


assessment of the parties under discussion and (b) 
almost no.attempt to analyse or trace their political 
composition in terms of membership, patronage, 
influence or hold on different sections of the popula- 
tion, etc. 
been also improved by changing the паве sequence 
in a more orderly manner. 


Ranjit Gupta 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN INDIA: An 
Analysis of Elite Attitudes: Ву Michael Brecher, 
Vikas Publication, 1969. 


According to a model propounded by David Apter 
there are two ideal processes of political develop- 
ment: ‘mobilization and reconciliation. Mobilization 
means acquiring all possible resources, political and 
economic, and using them in the cause of economic 
development and to remove the backwardness in а 
society. ‘Reconciliation, on the other hand, attempts 
a sort of compromise to maintain the stability of a 
system rather than visualising any radical transfor- 
mation therein. Believers in the validity of both 
the processes consider economic advancement their 
main concern. But the methods to achieve this 
differ basically. 


While the elite.in power in India, Sho Michael 
Brecher calls the incumbent elite, are the votaries 
of the process of reconciliation, the opposition and 
other non-political elite prefer the path of mobiliza- 
tion. .Ihis naturally creates a gap -between the 
actual preferences of the. incumbent elite and. their 
support for the leader of the parliamentary party 
at the time of a succession contest. According to 


Brecher, the majority of incumbent elite, for instance, ' 


do not consider Mrs Indira Gandhi ‘best qualified’ 
to cope with: the economic problems and yet they 
choose ‘her as their leader. Conversely, Morarji 


^ Desai is favoured more for creating an atmosphere 


of economic advance and making the climate ‘favour- 
able to business’ and even then he fails to get the 
majority support for the leadership of thé Congress 
Party in Parliament. The author explains this 
inconsistency. in the preference and behaviour of 
the incumbent elite, by the desire of the overwhelm- 
ing majority to keep the Congress together and 
maintain unity between North and South. 


| This, in brief, is the conclusion Brecher arrives 
at after his interviews with Congress and opposition 


The presentation of the book could have . 


of 


37 


МР», academics and chosen journalists in New Delhi 
Soon. after the fourth general election. While no 
опе; has, sufficient reason to doubt the veracity of 
Brecher;s. interpretations of his interviews (all inter- 
viewees,jhave been kept anonymous) recent deve- 
lopments in the Congress Party make his jottings 
look „almost, ridiculous. 

leony gis te E 

:dWe,have,seen, that Mrs Gandhi alone could capture 
the;imagination.of the multitudes of the people on 
economic,questions. None of the other two leaders 
who, rank, higher in. the incumbent elite's choice of 
thej'best.qualified! for economie reform—Morarji 
Desai,.and.,,K..Kamaraj—were able to muster. any 
support on economic questions. They find them- 
selves in a hopeless minority and completely 
pàáralysed::! і 


Brecher calls his latest book an analysis of elite 
attitudes. But, in fact, all his previous studies were 
based on his contacts with the elite in New Deihi 
alone. "Whéther such ant 
thinking. mind, [of the. country requires pondering 
over. Political. movements ‘are. being generated in 
the villages and' small towns of the country: no 
political commentator can-afford-to be oblivious of 
е: grassroot >trends.,;.This: lack.cannot be camou- 
flaged^ibyi.a.:heavy. dose4of.academic and tabular 
format’. instead-cof:, ‘reflecting; the diverse political 
system: off India., for diese fit a evs 
HFAA le senio o£ m madj дини ЕЎ 
ә Баск of, funds дог; even. -limited time, cannot be 
aecepted as- an -alibi fon sketchy: research.: What is 
required is;:much more; than: re-writing, Apter with 
almost . unmanageable statistical content. .. 
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QJ точо PO үз рз ишә «qon "p yat. 
-This book deserves to be read because of the depth 
SOAR Al AUA су fry e ТЫЛАР үз "д uji Talie суй 4 гуе ы 
of its тезеаг©һ,. clear. perception, and freedom "from 
РОТ STK «ini АЕ РЕКЕ top OSE Dn 2... 
bias. It seeks neither to eulogize Indian nationalists 
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пог, in avoiding а, presentation: of British policy in 
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P" Argov goes phon! а препев: treatment bt the 
ЖАШЫНА], movement ‘Chiefy, he’ preselits' images’ of 
Бугара Ponce and Газа Rar within’ the 
Bengal contest Df the; mental conflict between the 
Сен nd. рена Не pays’ batticilar 
attention о these "two. “leaders “bétausd’ they have 
been largely ignored ‘by historians! jet t tan 
drdly be, considered a full study’ (no full study 
desupg6n Нев, on, Surendranath, Dánefjea While 


entity really represents the - 


Lajpat Rai has been virtually neglected’) although 
he has tapped their speeches, writings and reports. 
He seeks to show that the Indian National Congress 
and the national movement were not always identi- 
cal and that unti] the Extremists took over the 
Congress, it was in fact àn impediment. His con- 
clusion is neat: although independence owed itself 
to the militant agitation of the Extremists ‘yet 
within the larger context of Indian history the 
Moderates were the real revolutionaries, in having 
successfully introduced parliamentary democracy to 
India... In this respect the Extremists were tradi- 
tionalists who sought inspiration from India's past...’ 


In its early years,.the Congress was the Liberal 
forum and nerve centre.. It was not a party in 
today’s sense; its politics were of the ‘court’ variety, 
concerned with what high officials would or would 
not do. It represented a class of professional men 
whosé political careers, economic prosperity and 
social prestige were directly linked with the exist- 
ing institution of the government; their struggle was 
designed to increase their association with the .gov- 
ernment, not to jeopardise their vested interests in 
а struggle against the government. Convinced 
adherents of constitutional means, they hoped” to 
achieve their objectives by moderation, persuasion 
and quiet influence. Argov takes us slowly through 
the growth of cynicism that developed as a force 
after 1892—the Indian Councils Act, natural pestil- 
ence and economic unrest. Tilak gave the Hindu 
revivalist movement political overtones; Curzon was 
responsible for the Partition of Bengal. Banerjea’s 
concrete form of protest—Swadeshi—got so easily 


out of hand, and then came the Surat split, with the - 


underlying conviction by the Extremists that it was 
necessary to force the government to yield power by 
coercion. 


Both Moderates and Extremists came from the 
middle-class, both were reacting to British rule, both 
voiced Indian grievances, but the Extremists called 
for self-reliance and self-apprenticeship through 
Swadeshi, boycott and passive resistance. Hence the 
application of militant agitation instead of consti- 
tutional agitation had to be first fought out in the 
Congress itself, before it would be effectively divert- 
éd against the. government. In other words, the 
‘Extrémists had first to capture the Congress in order 
‘to*invest their militant ideas with an aura of autho- 
Tity which would attract a wider feeling. 


129, 1920, the Moderates, (now the Liberal Party), 
апа, the -Congress were poles apart. While . Sir 
„Surendranath Banerjea corresponded with Sapru on 
the; desirability of soliciting from the Viceroy а 
Strong- declaration of policy against the Extremists, 
jLajpat Rai, charged the Moderates with treason for 
.hayings supported the Government's repression 
-ofthe Non-Cooperation movement. Indeed, between 
Banerjea and.jLajpat Rai there was never much 
common ground. Their education and upbringing 
‘suggest no^ sithilatities; both laboured under com. 
така ows ar tn M i 
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plexes, but these were of inherently differing 
character. f 


Lajpat Rails early identification with the -Hindus 
and his attachment to Hinduism stemmed from a 
rejection of his Islamic upbringing—through the 
Arya Samaj he learned ‘to love the. Vedic religion, 
to be proud of Aryan greatness and to make saeri- 
fices for the country.’ He came to regard the Con- 
» gress as an Anglicised organ whose leaders cared 
mainly for personal fame and were reluctant to make 
genuine sacrifices. He objected to the Moderate 
attitude of commitment to an unseen future. He 
crystallized the Extremist: belief that the Moderates 
had ‘no moral or political standards béyond invari- 
able subservience to the rulers’ mandates. Argov 
reminds us of his foresight, the realization that it 
was essential ‘to build a National State from below’. 
In Rai’s ‘Message to Punjabis’ in 1919 he wrote . 
‘we want a revolution but not force or violence. . . 
organize the: middle class, the peasants and the 
workers... Follow Gandhi!’. Whereas in 1907 Tilak 
was uncertain about what he meant by ‘Swaraj’, not 
so Lajpat Rai, who justified unrest as an essential 
harbinger of progress, and repudiated the Moderates’ 
aim of colonial self-government. 


Banerjea had a chip on his shoulder because he 
had been dismissed from the ICS two years after 
his appointment to it. Argov views his career as a 
public agitator for fundamentally projecting his own 
personal grievance from the public platform. 
Banerjea’s autobiography was an effort to vindicate 
himself from the charge that by accepting a knight- 
hood and a place in the government in 1921 he was 
not a traitor to the cause. Argov believes with good 
reason that his acceptance was the logical conclusion 
of his driving force. He was the prime figure of the 
National Conference and the ‘trumpet voice’ of 
the Congress. The term ‘self-government’ was used 
by him as‘early as 1876 but in his terminology this 
meant a ‘perpetual union’ between England and 
India, his vision of International Partnership. His 
was a long search for a via media in politics bet- 
ween a government which he could not see as 
foreign, and a people whom he would not see as 
subject. E А 


Navin Chawla 


INDIA’s STATIC POWER STRUCTURE _ By 
es 
J. D. Sethi, Vikas Publications, 1969 
Vom ra RE re ha тіз Е ОЙ 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s recent acts of daring and 
audacity have baffled many an Indian political 
analyst. And J. D. Sethi is hardly an exception. So 
far he seemed to have been expressing the view that 
the cracks in ‘the Congress Party structure were 
almost irreparable. He could see no future for the 
Party and the country under the stewardship of the 
Prime Minister; for, he had found it unlikely for her 
to behave in the manner she has done during the last 


‘village levels. 


few months of crisis. In his recently published book 
he goes through. an arduous process of explaining the 
validity of his past arguments by adding a postscript 
in the form of introduction. 


Sethi discusses India’s power structure which he 
obviously describes as static but fails to outline the 


. actual sources of political power in today's India. He 


chooses for discussion only the caucus of few politi- 
cians in New Delhi, instead of going deep into the 
situation existing in the States at the district and 
Polities in New Delhi has a certain 
amount of artificiality about it and does not normally 
reflect the actual currents throughout the length and 


breadth of the country: What makes his analysis . 


more limited is his rather exaggerated focus on the 
doings or undoings of the Prime Minister. The book 
could in fact be an open letter to Mrs. Gandhi. 


According to Sethi, four feasible models of the pre- 
sent political situation are discernible: (1) Left- 
Centrist one-party dominance; (2) Populist path of 
Nasser-Soekarno-Nkrumah-Goulart variety; (3) Party 
fragmentation and a period of unstable coalitions; and 
(4) A new power structure based on a balance bet- 
ween bureaucracy, military and surviving politicians. 
While one would prefer the actualisation of the 
first model, Sethi has no hope of achieving this. 


Mrs. Gandhi's techniques have been described as 
populist. Many academics would find reason in what 
Sethi implies. But politics today has to be removed 
from the often non-applicable academic formulations. 
The practical advantages of the Prime Minister's 
radical postures have to be considered seriously. 
What has made her utterances and policy statements 
exceedingly popular in the towns and villages has 
to be understood in an effort to draw any worth- 
while inferences, She Шау not be an ultra (in the 
context Mrs. Tarakeshwari Sinha desires); but what 
has been started is a healthy sign of purposeful 
orientation. The fact that the Prime Minister has to 
operate in a limited matrix of alternatives should not 
be lost sight of . 


Sethi is right when he observes that ever since the 
Congress has come into power, it has ceased to be a 
mass movement. Contacts with the humble people 
without which independence would not have been 
achieved, has unfortunately been a casualty. It has 
to be re-established at a proper plane if the party has 
to have a future. The large attendance at the requi- 
sitioned AICC session and other signs of mass upsurge 
offer some hopeful prospects. They have to be mobi- 
lised and exploited properly if what is being uttered 
is to be a reality. ' 


The book under review is almost, entirely a collec- 
tion of articles the author has written for SEMINAR 
at- different points of time, even though the fact finds 
no mention in the book. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to discuss them in detail here. ў . 
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. Union Carbide Agro-Chemicals | 


very year nearly nine million tonnes of food grain 
worth Rs. 1000 crores’ are destroyed by pests in 
India. This is ап enormous waste — a waste that mus? 
be prevented. The.food has to be protected ; the pests 


destroyed. The answer lies in the increased and effective ' 


use of pesticides." With thisin mind Union Carbiqe has 
Started a large scale pesticide manufacturing and 
marketing programme in India. : 

Today, specialists from Union Carbide reach the very 
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heart of Indian villages teaching farmers the correct use 
of pesticides. . The range manufactured by the Company 
includes SEVIN Carbaryl Insecticides, DHANVIN 
Granular Insecticides for rice, TEMIK systemic 
Insecticide / Nematocide / Acaricide and SIRMATE 
Herbicide, Formulations of these pesticides are now 


helping to destroy most of the pests that_affect cereals, ` 
fibre crops, vegetables, fruits, and plantation crops as 
‚ well as ectoparasites of poultry and cattle. : 
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Transport is 
the road to progress 
апа Dunlop 
leads the way 


An efficient road transport 
system is the quickest, surest 
way to assure economic 
progress, integrate a nation. 
Transport links industries with 
raw material sources and 
markets, connects city and 
country, people and places. 

Over the last 30 years, 
commercial vehicles in India 
have increased ten-fold; over the 
last two decades, road mileage 
has tripled. In the fourteen years 


after 1950-51, goods traffic by 
road increased five times while 
passenger traffic shot up by 
228%. 

With this rapid expansion in road 
transport, India is well placed 
on the road to progress. And 
helping to keep her transport 
on the move is Dunlop India. 
Dunlop brought in India's first 
pneumatic tyre as early as 1898 
and opened the country's first 
automotive tyre factory in1936. 


To meet the  evergrowing 
demand, Dunlop set up a second 
factory in 1959. Today Dunlop 
has a tested tyre for almost 
every type and size of vehicle 
plying on our roads. And each 
Dunlop tyre is manufactured to 
special specifications: to suit 


India's roads and operating 
conditions. 
As India’s transport moves 


ahead, Dunlop is geared to 
lead the way. 
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